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A LEGAL PERSPECTIVE FOR STUDENT 
PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATORS by 
Robert Laudicina and Joseph Tramutola, 
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as Dual Citizen: Campus and Civic Responsi- 
bilities; Students, Drugs, and the Law; Stu- 
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Students, Insurance, and the Law. '74, about 
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Letters for Feedback should be under 300 words. Those selected for publication may 


be edited or abridged by the Journal staff. 


A Different View of the Ohio License . - . 
I agree with the intent of the Sweeney- 
Sturdevant article ("Licensure in the Helping 
Professions: Anatomy of an Issue," May 1974 
P&G), but I deplore the authors' lack of atten- 
tion to accuracy of statement. They imply that 
few people “had an opportunity to study the 
[Ohio psychology licensing] law before it 
was enacted" (p. 576). Fact: Many of us in the 
Ohio Psychological Association had been 
working for legislation for at least 14 years. 
The proposed law was published in the 
Ohio Psychologist and in the Ohio School 
Psychologists Association Newsletter. Addi- 
tional copies were widely disseminated. Pub- 
lic meetings for discussion of the bill were 
held throughout Ohio—including Sweeney 
and Sturdevant's own Ohio University cam- 
pus in Athens. 

They state that the governor, in making 
appointments to the Ohio Board of Psychol- 
ogy, "is instructed to select representatives 
from lists of names tendered by the Ohio 
Psychological Association (OPA) and the 
Ohio School Psychologists Association 
(OSPA)” (p. 576). Totally false. OPA and 
OSPA can make nominations—so can any 
other group or individual! Far from being 
bound to appoint from these lists, the gover- 
nor did in fact select either three or four (of 
the six psychologists) who were on neither list. 
And the OPA Board, to my personal knowl- 
edge, spent many hours in drafting a rep- 
resentative list of at least 25 appropriate 
people. 

They express concern (alarm? surprise?) 
that the Board adopted the American Psy- 
chological Association's "ethical standards 
for psychologists." Why? Should the Board 
have chosen the ethical code of morticians? 
Of registered nurses? (The Board did study 
the standards of other professional organiza- 
tions, including APGA.) 

justa bitofthought would have made them 
realize the falsity of their assertion that "the 
Board ... has the power to determine who 
needs a license to practice, what ethical prac- 
tice is, and under what circumstances to issue, 


deny, or revoke a license" (p. 576). The Board 
can only interpret the law; anyone can seek 
redress under the law by appealing—courts 
determine such matters. 

Because of space limitations for letters, I 
cannot go into further detail here; however, I 
will have published a more complete reply to 
the irresponsible Sweeney-Sturdevant article 
in the Ohio Psychologist (July 1974 issue). Any- 
one wishing a reprint of my reply should 
write to me at the Department of Psychology, 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 
45221. 

Howard B. LYMAN 
Editor, Ohio Psychologist 


... And a Reply by the Authors 

We welcome the opportunity to respond to 
Lyman's comments. 

Concerning dissemination of the proposed 
law: We believe that we are essentially correct. 
Nonmembers of OPA and OSPA (e.g., the 
Ohio University counselor education staff) 
were not aware of meetings on the bill before 
its passage. 

Regarding appointments to the Board: 
Lyman's point is well taken. The law states, 
“The Governor may make such appoint- 
ments from lists submitted annually by the 
Ohio Psychological Association and by the 
Ohio School Psychologists Association” (Ohio 
Revised Code, Sec. 4732.02). It does not say 
he must select from these lists. However, no 
other group or means of submitting 
nominees is mentioned. 

Regarding ethical standards: We did not 
express concern that the Board adopted 
APA’s ethical standards, nor did we imply 
that other ethical standards should have been 
adopted instead. We merely pointed out that 
the ethical statements now have legal implica- 
tions. 

Regarding the influence of the Board to 
issue, deny, or revoke a license: We realize 
that persons sanctioned under the law may 
seek redress through the courts. We also 
realize that such proceedings may be lengthy, 
expensive, and injurious to one’s livelihood. 
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Concerning our irresponsibility: The 
senior author submitted the essence of the 
article to the Board in public testimony on 
October 19, 1973. No correction, question, or 
rebuttal was received prior to submitting the 
article for publication. 

We appreciate Lyman'sagreement with the 
intent of our article; our desire is to seek 
responsible action by counselors. More effec- 
tive dialogue and cooperation among the 
helping professions are obviously needed. 
We would welcome an opportunity toaddress 
the OPA membership through the Ohio 
Psychologist in an effort to promote under- 
standing and common goals. 

Ina position paper prepared after submis- 
sion of the article and presented to the APGA 
membership in New Orleans, the senior au- 
thor noted the positive, admirable aspects of 

psychologists’ legislative efforts. Hopefully, 
counselors will emulate their efforts and, to- 
gether with psychologists, work to enhance 
public confidence in the helping professions. 
Tuomas J. SWEENEY 
ALAN D. STURDEVANT 
Ohio University, Athens 
Competence and Opinions 
In "Integrating Humanism and Be- 
haviorism: Toward Performance" (April 
1974) Darrell Smith talks about two phases of 
counselor training as (a) self-awareness and 
(b) technical training. He seems to imply that 
the counselor educators should judge the 
level of personal competence of the students. 
I feel that a certain amount of bias may be 
expected from the counselor educator and 
suggest that joint goal setting and compe- 
tence evaluations be part of the process, not 
just possible one-sided evaluations. I would 
also support the training of counselors in the 
technical aspects of counseling through the 
use of role playing and modeling behavior as 
a sufficient index of the counselor flexibility 
and competence. 1f a person is able to learn 
the techniques and skills and can show his 
performance on videotape and audiotape, I 
do not see that additional feedback on coun- 
selor performance is needed. I also feel that 
the students in these simulation situations 
would find out how they feel in the settings 
enough to decide themselves whether or not 
to continue. 

I understand that measures of perform- 
ance cannot be readily inferred from meas- 
ures of verbal behavior often present in 


traditional counselor education programs. 
Structured behavioral learning experiences 
can provide sufficient information on the 
student to indicate his promise. This allows 
quality counselor education without the 
counselor educator's presuming to pass on 
the legitimacy of student values and beliefs 
that may differ from those of the counselor 
educator. 
J. J. FALKENHAN 
Norfolk, Virginia 


A Shotgun Marriage 
Concerning Darrell Smith's article “Integrat- 
ing Humanism and Behaviorism: Toward 
Performance": So long as the helping profes- 
sions propose to "transcend the physical self 
and the confining limits of here-and-now ex- 
istence" while at the same time seeking empir- 
ical blessing on their efforts, they will have to 
suffer on the horns of the dilemma on which 
they have placed themselves. 

What is proposed is a shotgun marriage of 
humanism and behaviorism, purely as an ar- 
rangement of convenience, while recognizing 
the lack of mutual love and respect. One can 
only hope the mismatched pair will foal a 
human being. They do, at least, have some- 
thing in common. Both contemporary 
humanistic psychology—in its shimmery, 
psychedelic, transcendental dress—and rad- 
ical behaviorism—explicitly mindless and 
spiritless—are shallow, single-valued phil- 
osophies. May their progeny regress toward 
the mean, 


W. A. PEMBERTON 
University of Delaware 
Newark, Delaware 


Admissions Counselors, Not Recruiters 
The Sheffield-Meskill article on admissions ` 
counselors (“Admissions Counselors or Re- 
cruiters?” in the April 1974 P&G) stimulates 
me to write a few lines of feedback. I disagree 
with their basic assumption that one person 
cannot fulfill the role of counselor and "re: 
cruiter.” An admissions officer with some 
sense of ethics and counseling training can 
both represent his institution enthusiastically 
(and honestly) and “assume the internal 
frame of reference of the client.” The two 
functions, that of communicating the goals 
and environment of a college and that of 
exploring options from the prospective 
applicant's viewpoint, are not mutually exclu- 
sive. Every counselor must assume responsi- 
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It’s a terrifying word. 


We don’t think we have to belabor that point with any guidance counselor. 
Today, the young people who have to face life without post-high school technical 
and/or academic training are handicapped. Worse yet, if that need is allowed 
to continue through early adulthood it can become a lifelong disability. 

No one, however, stays unskilled very long in the Air Force, By nature we 
are a high-skill, technically-oriented organization. We couldn't function unless 
we gave our people the finest training available, 

Consequently, the Air Force maintains one of the broadest total-education 
programs in existence. If high school graduates come to us wishing to be trained 
in any technical field, they should be able to find it among more than 250 types 
of Air Force jobs. 

If they come to us not certain of where their gifts lie, we owe it to them to 
find out. And we do. We believe we have a job that will fit the talents—hidden 
or otherwise—of any young man or woman you are guiding. That's why our 
people wind up with a marketable skill upon return to civilian life. 

There is another major dimension to Air Force training: the Community 
College of the Air Force, which offers a Career Education Certificate in any 
more than 80 job-related specialty areas. The semester hours required for the 
Certificate (minimum 64) are accrued through both Air Force technical train- 
ing courses accredited by either the Southern Association or the North Central 
Accrediting Association of Secondary Schools, and by off-duty education at 
civilian colleges and universities. 

In brief, no young man or woman who has received the benefits of the Air 
Force career education program should ever again risk the danger of being 
branded “unskilled.” 

If you'd like to become familiar with the total breadth of our Air Force 
educational programs, simply write: Air Force Educational Affairs, Box A, 
Randolph AFB, TX 78148. Or request the data from your local Air Force 


Recruiter. 
The Air Force 
Lending Wings To Education 
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bility for some information-giving in the 
counseling process. 

There is another important function of the 
admissions office which requires the ability to 
acquire the applicant's viewpoint. That func- 
tion is the communication to the college 
faculty of the needs and perceptions of the 
high school senior. The picture I get of the 
recruiter from the article is one of single- 
minded selling of an institution, eyes and ears 
closed to all else. Filling a freshman class is 
much different from meeting a military re- 
cruitment quota or selling cars. 

I sincerely hope the advice to college ad- 
ministrators contained in this article will fall 
on deaf ears. If the student is to be served, we 
need more counselors and fewer “recruiters.” 
‘Those institutions that give the highest prior- 
ity to students’ growth and education will, in 
the long run, survive. 

EpwaRD T. Carine, JR. 

College Entrance Examination Board 

Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 

The NNPI Discriminates 

I have studied the Loesch and Johnson article 

(“The NNPI: In Sickness or in Health") in the 

April 1974 issue of the PERSONNEL AND 

GuiDANCE JourNaL. I find the rationale in- 

vigorating. The instrument development was 

informative. The conclusion was nothing less 
than inspiring. 

A test cannot be considered a success, how- 
ever, unless it faces charges of discrimination. 
In this case I find the test badly biased. Specif- 
ically, questions 8, 14, 16, 19, 20, 22, 29, and 
34 are most insulting for people over 40. It is 
obvious that those who developed the in- 
strument were unaware of a large segment of 
the population. 

It seems necessary to do further research 
on the test-retest reliability using an interval 
of 39 years. Please feel free to contact me in 
this time period if you require further assist- 
ance in this matter. 

RurH TwrrcHELL 
Vero Beach Elementary School 
Vero Beach, Florida 


It Takes One to Know One 
Having the doubly dubious distinction of hav- 
ing both Dr. Loesch and Dr. Johnson for ad- 
visors, I was considerably impressed by their 
scientific expedition into the psyche 
(psychic?). 
The only dent that I could detect in the 
discourse (Johnson likes alliteration) was the 


motivational factors that preceded this en- 
deavor. In order to get cheap labor, both 
authors tacked on their norming instrument 
to the fall 1973 faculty evaluation sheet that 
all the students answer. I am surprised that 
they did not give recognition to the truth that 
this valuable new device was born out of the 
fact that each student added to the bottom of 
the test, “It takes one to know one.” 
NANCY SLICNER SPISSO 
Doctoral student 
University of Florida, Gainesville 


Counselor First, Political Activist Second 
With two such learned gentlemen as Drapela 
and Adams expounding their philosophies 
(“Counselors, Not Political Agitators" and 
*Whose Cannon Fodder?" in the March 1974 
P&G), the client would seem to have a choice 
of widely divergent and politically antithetical 
points of view. However, in all of the material 
they have presented on both sides of the de- 
bate, they have said nothing, I repeat nothing, 
about what the client wants out of the rela- 
tionship! While Drapela works to “adjust” his 
clients to the idea of gradual change and 
Adams exhorts his clients to radical revolu- 
tion, who is listening to hear what the client 
wants? 

Realizing that we have a long-term respon- 
sibility as "change agents” in our society, I 
must keep in mind that, as a counselor, I have 
a“here-and-now” responsibility to my clients. 
The person who comes to us for help does not 
want "pie-in-the-sky" solutions to society's 
problems. He or she wants and deserves real 
help with real problems now! 

If a person is having trouble relating to 
others, that person is likely to have as much 
trouble relating to communist others as 
capitalist others—perhaps different troubles 
manifested in different ways, but troubles 
nonetheless. Something has to be done about 
the internal as well as external environment. 
We are ethically bound first to consider the 
needs of our clients, not our own needs. 

When we are entrusted with the delicate 
mechanism of a person's mind, we owe it to 
that person to ensure that trust is not sub- 
verted by our personal biases. I am a coun- 
selor first and a political activist of whatever 
persuasion second; or I am a political activist 
first and a counselor not at all. 

ALLEN C. MILLER 
Chula Vista, California 
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Editorial 


INTRODUCING VOLUME 53: SOME NEW SOLUTIONS 


We begin Volume 53 with some optimism about the JOURNAL. Although there are 
many unknownsas I write these words at the end of May, there are also some knowns, 
and most of them are good news, I think. 


First, we begin the year with an accumulation of some good accepted manuscripts, 
enough that we are moving back up to the 80-page standard issue rather than the 
64-pager that was typical during these past two lean years. There is no assurance that 
we will be able to carry through the year with the thicker issue, because we will 
continue our policy of publishing no more pages than we can fill with tightly edited 
content that we believe is really worth your time to read. 


Next, we should have several good Special Features and Special Issues in this volume. 
At this writing, the first two are well along the way—a Special Feature on correctional 
counseling in October and a Special Issue on paraprofessionals in counseling 
scheduled for December. Proposals for other specials are moving along, and we 
expect that two more of them will be in print by the end of this volume year. 


Faithful readers of the Feedback section know that there has been some heat—and 
some light too—about the place of research in P&G. I have felt all along that we should 
try to bring interpretations of research to our readers, but I have also felt that the 
traditional technical research report does not really fulfill that function for practition- 
ers. Now it appears that the letters and the editorials have paid off. In this issue we 
bring you the first column by Richard Warner in which, briefly and nontechnically, he 
reviews the research in an area and discusses the implications for counselors. We 
expect that the column will appear at least five times a year, and more frequently if 
Dick Warneris able to swing it. He is well qualified for this assignment, having served 
as a school counselor and presently serving as a professor. P&G readers may re- 
member him as one of the authors cited in the Best Articles of the Year awards for 
1972-73, for his article “Preventing Drug Abuse: Where Are We Now?"—itself one of 
the few research reviews we have found suitable for publication. 


Other authors have taken on the challenge too, and we have in hand now two accepted 
articles on research topics, one a report of a truly meaningful large-scale study of the 
career development needs of youth, and the other a how-to-do-it on applied research 
for counselors. The revision of still another article is awaited at this writing, that one a 
review of research on women, with implications for counselors. As in Warner's case, 
here again are people who are helping to bridge the gap between research and 
practice by undertaking a very difficult kind of writing. 


PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL 


Each year at this time we welcome new members of the Editorial Board. This year 
again we continued our effort to have among the sixteen members of the Board 
representation of the various interest groups within APGA, as well as appropriate 
coverage by sex, race, and section of the country. (Sharp-eyed readers may spot an 
unusual concentration of Board members in Maryland this year. No trend this, just 
the result of mobility: Two of the four Maryland members were in the Midwest when 
appointed to the Board and just recently moved.) 


The new Board members joining us at this time are George E. Ayers, Ursula Delworth, 
Judith A. Lewis, Robert E. Lindberg, Thomas M. Magoon, Alfred Stiller, and Joseph 
Stubbins. Several of them are primarily practitioners, and among them are rep- 
resented school, college, and rehabilitation specialties and a variety of interests. 


Iam especially pleased that my last year as editor will be in the company of people like 
these and that during this year we will be further innovating in this medium of 
communication among the many people who together make up our field—the firing- 
line practitioners, their supervisors and professors, the researchers and theorists, and 
those who are active in professional association work. Many of us function in more 
than one of these roles, but every one of them is needed if we are to build and maintain 
the kind of profession that will make significant contributions to society in the years 
ahead. M LG 
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JUDITH BERMAN BRANDENBURG 


Judith Berman Brandenburg is Assistant 
Professor and Counseling Psychologist, De- 
partment of Student Personnel, Queens Col- 
lege of the City University of New York. 


Many women who have experienced an ex- 
tended interruption in their formal education 
find that their decision to return to school is 
both serious and significant. This article de- 
scribes the special needs of women returning to 
school and analyzes these needs on both 
psychological and practical levels. The author 
offers suggestions about how colleges in gen- 
eral and student personnel workers in particu- 
lar might help meet these needs, and she high- 
lights programs and practices developed at one 
college. The discussion is based primarily on 
the experiences of women-who are regular 
matriculated day session students at an urban 
commuter college. Observations are draum 
from interviews, group discussions, anda 
questionnaire. 


One of the most significant changes in 
the composition of the undergraduate 
college population is the recent appear- 
ance of substantial numbers of women 
returning to school as regular matricu- 
lated students. These women return 
after an interruption in their formal 
education and appear to be highly moti- 
vated and achieving students (Richter & 
Whipple 1972). However, they bring to 
the college setting their own conflicts, 
fears, and needs. 

Many of these women return to school 
during “middle motherhood.” This 
time, typically between theages of 35 and 
40 but actually related more to situation 
than to age, is gaining increasing atten- 
tion as a critical period for women. It is 
often a time of renewed identity crisis 
and a second important period for 
career exploration (Bart 1972; Manis & 
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the needs 
of women 
returning 
to school 


Mochizuki 1972). Particularly for the 
married woman who has a family but 
holds no job, demands on time and 
energy are reduced during this period, 
when her children are in school and her 
husband is involved in a career. Result- 
ing feelings of being less needed or less 
useful, together with the pressure of ad- 
vancing age, generate serious questions 
for this woman. She finds herself asking: 
Who am I? What do I do with my time? 
Why am I depressed? Why do I feel I 
have failed? For many such women, an 
attempt to deal with these questions re- 
sults in the decision to return to school. 
On the other hand, some women who 
return to school for the very pragmatic 
purpose of earning a few credits or tak- 
ing a particular course then become 
stimulated to think about these questions 
as a result of their schooling. The needs 
of women resuming their formal educa- 
tion at this period in their lives must be 
understood and viewed in this context. 

This article deals with the needs of 
such women and offers some suggestions 
as to how colleges, particularly student 
personnel workers, might meet these 
needs. Included are some practices that 
have been tried at one college as well as 
suggestions for other solutions that 
might prove valuable. Particular atten- 
tion is paid to a student group, Women 
Involved in New Goals (WING), which 
has started at Queens College of the City 
University of New York and which con- 
tinues to develop activities, practices, and 
programs for meeting these women's 
needs. 


WING was organized in an attempt to 
assess and meet the needs of women re- 
turning to school. This was done ata time 
and in a setting in which there was no 
special awareness of women who re- 
turned as regular matriculated students. 
WING offers these women an opportun- 
ity to develop friendships with peers, dis- 
cuss problems, gain support, and obtain 
information specific to their needs. As a 
student organization, it satisfies the need 
most frequently stressed by women re- 
turning to school: to meet others in the 
same situation. WING is run by a com- 
mittee of four students under the coor- 
dination of the author, who is a member 
of the faculty and the counseling staff. 
Through two-hour weekly meetings and 
through workshops, speakers, and spe- 
cial programs, WING members consider 
such issues as personal concerns about 
guilt and dependency, sex discrimina- 
tion, and career development. Aspects of 
the WING program and its functioning 
are mentioned here as they apply. 


THE RETURNING WOMEN 

Discussions here are based largely on ob- 
servations of women who, after an inter- 
ruption in their formal education, re- 
turned to school as matriculated day ses- 
sion students at Queens College, a com- 
muter college in a large urban area. 
These women are members of the regu- 
lar undergraduate student population 
and, with few exceptions, have not re- 
turned through special programs for 
mature students. Approximately 200 of 
these women have been seen by me, 
either in my role in the college counsel- 
ing service or my role in initiating and 
coordinating WING. Observations are 
based on individual interviews, group 
discussions, and questionnaires com- 
pleted by some of the women. 

The average age of these women was 
38, with a range from 23 to 53. Almost all 
of them were married and had children. 
Typically they had had some previous 
formal education beyond high school, 
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and most had been out of school for at 
least 15 years. Many of them said they 
had discontinued their education in 
order to marry and raise children; a few 
said it was because of financial need or a 
lack of interest in school. All had had 
some type of work experience, paid or 
volunteer, outside the home during the 
period they were not attending school. 
The type of work they engaged in was 
almost exclusively in areas traditionally 
pursued by women—secretarial, book- 
keeping, and clerical jobs. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL NEEDS 


One item of a questionnaire given to 
some of the women posed this question: 
What do you see as your goals or reasons 
for returning to school? The following 
answers suggest some of the psychologi- 
cal needs of women returning to school; 
they reflect the significance of the deci- 
sion to return and the critical nature of 
the middle motherhood period. The 
women said: “I wanted to grow up and 
find my own identity.” “I need construc- 
tive interests outside the home.” “I desire 
self-fulfillment.” “I want self-im- 
provement, confidence, my own iden- 
tity.” “I'm feeling stagnant and want a 
meaningful career.” “I need to find my- 
self as a person.” “I seek financial inde- 
pendence, meaningful employment.” 
These women need to find under- 
standing and support with respect to the 
importance and difficulty of their deci- 
sion to continue their education. In the 
words of one woman, “I’m scared! I want 
to do well—better than I did before. It’s 
my second chance, and I must make 
it—not only to prove to myself that I can 
do it, but my whole future is at stake.” 


Relationships with Others 


Many of these women have for a long 
time been subverting their own needs 
and interests to those of others. Fre- 
quently they have gone from being de- 
pendent on their parents to being de- 
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pendent on their husbands and have 
therefore not developed their own iden- 
tities. According to Lopata (1971) and 
Self (1969), this dependency may pro- 
duce resentment toward self and family, 
fear of taking risks, and depression. A 
resulting lack of confidence may be 
further reinforced by limited oppor- 
tunities to achieve success outside of the 
family. In order to achieve, the women 
need to develop and strengthen their 
capacities to assert themselves and to 
make decisions. These capacities are cru- 
cial to learning. The student must be able 
to read critically, analyze information, at- 
tack questions, and assert her own ideas. 
Problems of dependency and lack of 
confidence may undermine the entire 
educational process. 


In addition to being uncertain of their 
ability to achieve and unsure of their 
goals, many women also face resistance 
to their return to school from husbands, 
families, and friends. As soon as the re- 
turning student becomes really involved 
in her schoolwork, some aspect of her life 
changes. The most common change, at 
least in this group, was a “sacrifice of 
housekeeping responsibilities and less 
time for family and friends.” As soon as 
this change affects other people, there is 
usually a reaction. Reports by the women 
indicate several reaction patterns of hus- 
bands and families, ranging from con- 
tinuous open hostility to continuous 
support. The experience of continued 
support was comparatively rare among 
these women; most experienced some 
degree of resistance to their return to 
school. 

In spite of some of these adverse reac- 
tions, many women stressed the eventual 
improvement of their marriage and fam- 
ily situations as a result of their returning 
to school. One woman reported, “I have 
allowed my children to grow up inde- 
pendently and have more respect for 
them and they for me. Stress and strain 
has been placed on family life during 
crises—test time, papers, etc. I have 
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learned to manage my time better and 
feel like I am using my time more fully. 
My husband takes pride in my accom- 
plishments and helps more by encourag- 
ing and cooperation.” On the other 
hand, it is hard to determine how many 
women have been forced to leave school 
as a result of negative reactions from 
others. 

Differences appear with regard to the 
effect on children. Mothers reported 
feeling varying degrees of guilt, and they 


“Pm scared! | want to do well 
—better than | did before. It’s my 
second chance, and | must make 
it. . . . My whole future is at 
stake." 


experienced different degrees of re- 
sentment and pride from their children. 
Some said that their return to school re- 
sulted in improved relationships with 
their children; they shared more with the 
children, and the children achieved 
greater independence. Others, however, 
felt increased feelings of competition, 
especially with older children, together 
with both increased resentment and re- 
gressive behavior on the part of the chil- 
dren. 

In addition, many women reported 
being challenged by friends who were 
not returning to school. “Why are you 
neglecting your husband and family?" 
"What are you getting out of it?" These 
friends may see a returning woman's 
reevaluation of her life style as a threat to 
their own situation. The negative reac- 
tions may also arise from a fear that the 
change will alter the friendship. There 
are, of course, situations in which no 
negative reaction is experienced. But re- 
gardless of the reactions of others, the 
woman returning to school may need 
support and friendship from other 
women in a similar situation. 
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Role of the Counselor 


It is crucial that counselors understand 
the nature and the underlying dynamics 
of the problems and conflicts of women 
in this situation. The counselor must 
“make an all-out effort to understand 
barriers that women put in front of 
themselves” (Berry 1972, p. 107) in addi- 
tion to understanding external barriers 
that exist. The counselor may need to 
assist the women in coming to terms with 
such difficulties as feelings of depend- 
ency, self-defeating behavior, and cop- 
ing with the resistance of husbands, chil- 
dren, and friends. 

The women must explore the extent to 
which they prevent their own success. 
For example, while her family's negative 
attitude might genuinely be interfering 
with a woman's attaining her goals, she 
must be able to distinguish such real re- 
sistance from her projections of resist- 
ance, which she might use as an excuse 
for her inability to make decisions or per- 
form. It may be that the “motive to avoid 
success” (Horner 1969) is operating 
within some women, interfering with 
their intellectual and professional ac- 
complishments. 

These women need to analyze and un- 
derstand the reactions of their husbands 
and families. This analysis may help the 
women to decide whether these reactions 
will change as part of an adjustment 
process; it may also help them develop 
methods for functioning and coping 
with these reactions. Some women may 
need to explore their own guilt feelings 
regarding their children and may need 
to consider the place of self-gratification 
versus sacrifice for others. 

Counselors may find different ap- 
proaches useful in working with women 
returning to school. WING has been 
most successful in conducting a series of 
small group discussions in which the 
women deal with general feelings and 
behavior as well as specific topics. This 
series provides an opportunity for the 
women to receive counselor input and to 
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share with and receive support from 
others in the same situation. Topics have 
included: “The Emotional Needs of Re- 
turning Women”; “Student, Wife, and 
Mother”; “Guilt”; and “Coping with 
Conflict.” In some discussions the coun- 
selor suggests typical patterns of be- 
havior and conflict. In one discussion, 
for example, the counselor outlined a 
possible detrimental relationship be- 
tween feelings of dependency and the 
learning process. A woman remarked, 
“How did you know? That's why I keep 
getting low grades on papers and com- 
ments like ‘Where is your analysis?’ I can't 
assert myself—or my ideas, for that mat- 


Fas the group gets going, many discus- 
sions spring naturally from the mem- 
bers. Most find it invaluable to share 
their experiences and techniques for 
coping. “You mean it's not just me?" "I've 
never admitted this to a soul... .” "My 
family has a nose for test time; even if I 
don't tell them, they know and start in- 
creasing their demands." The relief of 
knowing that others are also having dif- 
ficulty in dealing with various stresses is 
comforting in itself, and the sharing may 
be a first step in finding solutions. Some- 
times role-playing situations with hus- 
bands, families, and teachers is em- 
ployed, stress being placed on assertive- 
ness when appropriate. As a result of 
group support, some women are en- 
couraged to take more actions independ- 
ently of men; others resolve conflicts by 
bringing males into a shared situation. 
“Encouraging my husband to return to 
school too has decreased his feeling of 
threat and his hostility toward my return 
to school." 

A library, bibliography, and film series 
may also be helpful in motivating discus- 
sion and providing emotional support. 
WING has a small collection of books 
that are brought to meetings and bor- 
rowed on a weekly basis. 

This type of group and the experience 
of returning to school may intensify à 
woman's awareness of her other prob- 
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lems. Although some of these problems 
may be resolved within the group, coun- 
selors or student personnel workers who 
are involved with such a group must be 
prepared to do their share of individual 
counseling. They must be particularly 
aware of the possible dependency needs 
of the women and avoid reinforcing 
these needs in the counseling relation- 
ship. The professionals who have occa- 
sion to work with women returning to 
school should be aware of their own feel- 
ings and biases regarding a woman’s role 
and regarding a woman's decision to 
combine motherhood with school or a 
career. The counselor can engage in 
needed self-examination through inser- 
vice courses (Schlossberg & Pietrofesa 
1973), consciousness-raising exercises, 
reading, and discussion. 


PRACTICAL NEEDS 


Many of the practical or concrete needs 
experienced by women returning to 
school are shared by other students 
on campus. However, the additional 
stresses on these women and the fre- 
quent insensitivity to their needs calls for 
a special effort on the part of people in 
higher education. 

The uncertainty and insecurity of the 
women may be exacerbated by college 
services that are geared for younger stu- 
dents in a different life situation. The 
women frequently feel much anxiety 
about using such services, viewing them 
as being meant for the "kids." Some in- 
crease their burdens by feeling that as 
mature students they shouldn't need to 
ask counselors, teachers, administrators, 
or other students for help. “After all, 'm 
an adult. I should know more, shouldn't 
need help, should be better organized." 
Some interpret all discourtesies they ex- 
perience on campus to be a result of their 
age or situation. This explanation is 
sometimes based on reality and is some- 
times a projection. There are some re- 
turning women, of course, who are quite 
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experienced and skilled at understand- 
ing and using their environment and do 
not share this particular problem. How- 
ever, it is important for colleges to be 
sensitive to the needs and problems of 
these women and to extend their services 
to include them. The effort should start 
at the admissions office and continue 
through special orientation, financial 
aid, child care, student activities, and 
counseling. 


Admissions and Orientation 


Women's fears and anxieties about re- 
turning to school are often reinforced by 
the typical college admissions proce- 
dures. Waters (1971) has highlighted the 
frustrations, inappropriateness, and ab- 
surdity of many existing admissions 
practices for the woman returning to 
school. The predictive validity of out- 
dated transcripts and letters of recom- 
mendation, and even of results of re- 
cently taken entrance examinations 
stressing skills that may be rusty after a 
long interruption of formal education, is 
questionable at best. In fact, some stand- 
ardized tests, such as the Scholastic Ap- 
titude Test of the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board and the Graduate 
Record Examinations, may actually dis- 
criminate against the older woman re- 
turning to college. 

Better ways are needed to evaluate 
such women for admission. The possibil- 
ity of giving "life experience credit" for 
experience outside the sphere of formal 
education should be considered. Other 
ways of giving credit for education ob- 
tained in nonformal settings, such as 
through the College Level Examination 
Program (CLEP) and the College 
Proficiency Examination Program 
(CPEP), should be examined. Meeting 
the needs of returning women regarding 
admissions does not imply lowering 
standards or accepting all mature stu- 
dents. It does, however, suggest more 
accurate and valid consideration for the 
person seeking admission. 
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Some colleges have dealt with these 
problems by establishing special pro- 
grams for returning women and institut- 
ing admissions procedures that are tai- 
lored to the mature student. Paradoxi- 
cally, there is a growing number of cur- 
rent and prospective students—those 
described in this article, for example 
—who choose not to be in special pro- 
grams but prefer to make it in the main- 
stream of student life. It is primarily for 
these students that admission practices 
need to be revised. 

Several members of WING have inves- 
tigated methods of gaining academic 


“Women’s fears and anxieties 
about returning to school are 
often reinforced by the . . . frus- 
trations, inappropriateness, and 
absurdity of many existing ad- 
missions practices.” 


credit for experience outside the class- 
room. This information is made avail- 
able to other women returning to col- 
lege and is being incorporated into a 
handbook. Also, a special orientation 
program for these women has been con- 
ducted by WING members. WING meet- 
ings are open to women in the commu- 
nity, and several women have been en- 
couraged to return to school with the 
assistance and support of the WING 
group. 

Another suggestion for dealing with 
admissions problems of this group of 
students is to assign a special admissions 
or student personnel worker to assist 
them. This worker can help cut through 
red tape and interpret changes such as 
those in curriculum and required 
courses. She or he can evaluate the stu- 
dents' prior academic work and help de- 
velop more appropriate admissions 
criteria and procedures. 
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Financial Aid 


Women returning to school may have 
special financial problems. These some- 
times result from specific stipulations for 
various scholarships and fellowships that 
tend to exclude this group. Also, since 
many women must return on a part-time 
basis, they are not eligible for much of 
the existing financial assistance. As one 
student pointed out, "The vicious cycle is 
that without funds I must remain part 
time, but as part time I can only get in- 
sufficient funds." Under existing guide- 
lines, many women do not qualify for 
financial aid because of their husband's 
income. Unfortunately, this criterion is 
used even in cases where the woman is 
not receiving any financial help from her 
family. 

The student personnel worker in the 
area of financial assistance needs to re- 
search special areas and arrangements 
for financial aid to these women. The 
workers should apply for special funds 
and should develop new sources and 
guidelines for financial aid. The mem- 
bers of WING are developing a file on 
the limited existing financial aid applica- 
ble to returning women. They have con- 
tacted some organizations that are po- 
tential sources of financial support, and 
they are periodically in touch with ap- 
propriate faculty members in order to 
obtain new information and to enlighten 
the faculty about the relevant financial 
needs of the group. 


Child Care 


Another need shared by numbers of 
women is the need for adequate child 
care. Unfortunately, college-sponsored 
or college-supported day care facilities 
are limited or nonexistent in most cases. 
In the absence of these facilities, several 
members of WING have developed a list 
of various child care resources near the 
college, joined with other campus groups 
to establish a day care center, tried to set 
up reciprocal baby-sitting arrangements 
among those in need, and inform 
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women of conferences and literature on 
child care. Student personnel workers 
should join in enlisting the college’s 
commitment and action in developing 
appropriate child care for all in need. 


Academic Skills and Schedules 


An important need suggested by the 
women studied involves assistance in 
reestablishing basic academic skills and 
in scheduling time. Many women, on 
first returning, feel rusty and inadequate 
with respect to studying, taking notes, 
writing papers, using the library, and de- 
vising schedules. WING has set up work- 
shops each term for dealing with these 
problems. Specialists from the college's 
library, academic skills center, and coun- 
seling office, as well as other students 
who have previously returned to school, 
share their expertise and experience 
with those in need. Several WING mem- 
bers are working to inform persons re- 
sponsible for course scheduling about re- 
turning women, whose situation often 
dictates a preference for courses that 
meet fewer days a week and at particular 
hours of the day. 


Academic and Vocational Counseling 


Although for some women the stimula- 
tion of returning to school is an end in 
itself, the majority of those studied at 
Queens College were seeking a meaning- 
ful career on graduation. Also, many of 
them experienced pressure from factors 
associated with time: their age, the re- 
stricted pace at which they could take 
courses, and the fact that in some cases 
they had only a limited number of credits 
remaining before graduation and there- 
fore needed to make important aca- 
demic decisions quickly. Such women 
need immediate academic and voca- 
tional counseling when starting school. 
Typically these women return to 
school with a narrow view of the fields 
available to them. They would profit 
from a consideration of the broad range 
of courses, majors, and occupations pos- 
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sible. The women want and need to learn 
the realities of the job market with re- 
spect to age and sex. Awareness of the 
existing conditions should not limit 
choices but rather encourage realistic 
decisions and suggest strategies for gain- 
ing employment in areas where difficul- 
ties exist. A knowledge of placement 
agencies specializing in positions that 
meet the special needs of women may be 
useful to the women both during and 
after college. 

WING invites speakers and sponsors 
discussions to consider special academic 
programs at the college, career devel- 
opments and opportunities, job place- 
ment, and alternatives to traditional 
women's roles. One WING project in- 
volves working with the college place- 
ment office and alumni association in an 
attempt to recruit women graduates of 
the college who would be career consult- 
ants. Another project is an attempt to set 
up an "advocate for returning women" 
who can communicate the special skills 
and assets of this group to businesses, 
schools, and other agencies seeking new 
personnel. 


CONCLUSION 


Most of the growing number of women 
who return to school after an interrup- 
tion in their formal education view their 
return as a very serious step. They have 
distinctive needs on both psychological 
and practical levels, and meeting these 
needs may require a special effort on the 
part of colleges that have been geared to 
students who arrived directly from high 
school and who have other types of con- 
cerns. It is important for counselors and 
other student personnel workers to un- 
derstand the needs of these women, to 
assist in interpreting these needs to the 
colleges, and to develop programs, ac- 
tivities, and reforms to meet these needs. 

Facilitating the identification of re- 
turning women and the development of 
a student organization such as Women 
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Involved in New Goals is one approach 
that has been very successful. This type 
of organization provides support to re- 
turning women and an atmosphere in 
which they can articulate their needs and 
work out solutions to their problems. It 
also provides student personnel workers 
with some of the contact they need in 
order to learn more about the women’s 
needs. 

It is important that colleges make this 
effort—not only because more women 
are returning to school, but also because 
there has been widespread insensitivity 
to the needs of these women and because 
these women constitute a valuable re- 
source that no school or society can af- 
ford to neglect. Ni 
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Counseling Jabberwocky 


"Twas evening, and the chosen few 
Did group and gather in a ring 

To muse on topics old and new 
And learn what talk could bring. 


Beware the circle as the norm— 

The shape that numbs, the mode that bores! 
Beware of questioning a form 

The counselor adores! 


They seized the subject by the horns; 
Around the ring it worked its way. 
Each took a turn, each sought to learn 
Some insight on that day. 


At last the time drew near at hand 
For all their new-learned truths to tell, 
But as they glanced about the band 
An awful silence fell. 


"Twas evening, and the chastened few 
Now sat and pondered in the round 
Instead of topics old and new 

A greater truth they'd found. 


NATALIE WILSON MILLER 
Graduate student, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 
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Tn this article two black psychologists and a. 
white educator explain why the black commu- 
nity should be concerned with and actively in- 
volved in behavior modification practices. It is 
pointed out by use of the Tuskegee study how 
blacks were used as subjects in a behavior 
modification study long before these practices 
became popularized. The concerns specified 
were that (a) blacks have been and are being 
used as subjects in behavior modification 
studies with and without their consent and (b) 
social value judgments are being made con- 
cerning behaviors of blacks without their 
input. Alternatives are offered | for increasing 
the number of black professionals in the field of 
behavior modification to help preserve the in- 
tegrity of the black community. 
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The primary purpose of this article is to 
discuss reasons that blacks should be 
concerned with and actively involved in 
practices in behavior modification. For 
purposes of this discussion, we have used 
the term behavior modification as defined 
by Sulzer and Mayer (1972): “When the 
methods of behavioral science and its 
experimental findings are systematically 
applied with the intent of altering be- 
havior the technique is called behavior 
modification” (p. 2). Although we might 
have used many definitions of behavior 
modification, this particular one seems 
to outline best the areas of the tech- 
nique that are of concern to black 
psychologists. 

It is not the intent of this article to 
question the effectiveness of behavior 
modification techniques. The concern is 
that as these techniques are refined it 
becomes more important to be sure that 
blacks are involved at all levels of the 
application of the procedures when 
blacks are the subjects of the procedures. 
A review of the literature indicates that 
(a) blacks are prime subjects for behavior 
modification and (b) the application of 
behavior modification requires the prac- 
titioners to make judgments concerning 
social values. Despite these facts, only a 
small number of black professionals are 
identified in the behavior modification 
literature; and equally important is the 
fact that they have little input into the 
value judgments that lead to determin- 
ing which behaviors are to be eliminated 
and which are to be learned. 


BLACKS—PRIME SUBJECTS 


Historically, blacks have always pre- 
sented a dilemma to the dominant soci- 
ety. White society has seen black be- 
havior as different, difficult to predict, 
difficult to control, and often as detri- 
mental to the majority. As a conse- 
quence, many white professionals have 
found black populations ideal for their 
research purposes. This type of practice 
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is especially true when one attempts to 
justify altering anothers behavior. 
Money is often made available to exper- 
iment with or to help alleviate problems 
related to the behavior of blacks in a pre- 
dominantly white culture. A recent re- 
port on the Tuskegee study (Slater 1972) 
should help to illustrate this point. In this 
study blacks were used as guinea pigs for 
the study of syphilis. The experiment 
was begun before the popularization of 
behavior modification, but it involved 
the use of some of what are known today 
as behavior modification techniques. 


In the Tuskegee study, four hundred 
black men were permitted to suffer from 
syphilis without treatment. The men ap- 
parently became subjects for the study 
without full knowledge of the intent. 
They were poor men, made poorer by 
the depression of the 1930s, and they 
were offered reinforcements for their 
participation in the study: free hot 
lunches, free medical care, free burial 
services, transportation to and from the 
hospital, and an opportunity to stop in 
town on the return trip home to shop or 
visit with their friends on the street. Our 
observations have led us to suspect that 
studies—hopefully not of this severe a 
nature—are being conducted today 
without the subjects’ knowledge of the 
intentions of the study or the side effects 
that might occur as a result of participa- 
tion. 

Today behavior modifiers attempt to 
prove their worth by working with those 
populations who are considered prob- 
lems and with whom other practices have 
failed. Many of the populations being 
studied have been classified as “hard to 
reach.” They have been labeled mentally 
ill, retarded, socially handicapped, emo- 
tionally handicapped, learning disabled, 
physically disabled, delinquent, disci- 
pline problems, and so on. It is known 
that blacks are often placed in these 
categories in disproportionate numbers. 
The concern, however, is not only for 
those whose behaviors are being altered 
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out their knowledge but also for 
those whoare aware of the intent but lack 
the sophistication to conceive of the im- 
plications of such changes for them- 
selves, their families, and black com- 
munities. 

A low-income housing project in Kan- 
sas City provides an excellent example of 
a situation in which behavior modifi- 
cation techniques are being used with 
black subjects with their knowledge and 
consent (Goodall 1972). It seems that this 
community was used as a proving 
ground for behavior modification with 


“Blacks who failed to conform 
to ... expected roles were seen 
as crazy, smart, or ‘uppity 
niggers.’ " 


humans. Apparently it was anticipated 
that if the techniques worked in this 
community, the skeptics would have to 
consider behavior modification seri- 
ously. In describing this situation, 
Goodall stated: “For the researchers, 
Juniper Gardens has provided a natural 
laboratory in which to gather data, de- 
velop new technologies, and bolster their 
group's credentials as a guiding force in 
human-behavior control" (p. 133). 
Goodall also spoke of the federal monies 
this group received: “. . . moved en masse 
to the main campus at Lawrence, Kansas, 
and tapped a generous supply of funds 
flowing from the Federal Government 
through the Universitys Bureau of 
Child Research. (Risley alone has re- 
ceived nearly a million dollars in 
grants.)” (p. 132). 

It seems safe to say that blacks have 
been both willing and unwilling subjects 
for behavior modification. They have 
also been the reason that behavior 
modifiers have received large financial 
grants in this era of fighting for social 
justice. At the same time, it seems odd 
that no one from the black or the white 
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community has risen to demand black 
participation in the decisions regarding 
whose social values will be considered 
when behaviors are selected for change. 


SOCIAL VALUE JUDGMENTS 


Our concern with behavior modification 
practices is twofold. First, someone must 
determine who is to be treated; and sec- 
ond, someone must determine which 
behavior is to be changed. It is not only 
the unwanted behavior to be eliminated 
that is identified, but frequently a new 
behavior to replace it is identified as well. 
The case of black males will help illus- 
trate this point. 

Black males in the past have had to 
assume certain roles for survival. The 
commonly held perceptions that black 
males are lazy, docile, dumb, fun-loving, 
and childlike reflect these roles. Blacks 
who failed to conform to these expected 
roles were seen as crazy, smart, or “up- 
pity niggers.” There is evidence to sug- 
gest that some whites, professionals in- 
cluded, still hold these views concerning 
blacks—male and female, adults and 
children. 

Evidence of this phenomenon was of- 
fered by Gottlieb (1964), who provided 
89 teachers—53 white and 36 Negro 
—with a list of 33 adjectives. He asked 
the teachers to use these adjectives to 
describe their pupils, most of whom were 
Negroes of low socioeconomic level. He 
then looked at the five adjectives used 
most by the teachers. In rank order from 
most checked to least checked, the white 
teachers said their pupils were talkative, 
lazy, fun-loving, high-strung, and rebel- 
lious. Black teachers, on the other hand, 
said their pupils were fun-loving, happy, 
cooperative, energetic, and ambitious. 
While this list of adjectives does not de- 
scribe specific behavior, it does seem 
clear that if behaviors were selected to be 
changed, the white and black teachers 
would seek to change different be- 
haviors. If blacks are not involved in 
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making decisions as to which behaviors 
should be modified, black people cannot 
safeguard themselves against exploita- 
tion by the majority. 

The second concern in the area of 
value judgments is for an individual's 
right to self-determination regarding 
which behaviors are to be changed. If 
behavior management is as effective as 
many suggest, then where does indi- 
vidual determination on the part of those 
being "changed" come into focus? If an 
individual is receiving great personal 
payoff for his or her behavior as it is, the 
individual may not view changes in his or 
her behavior as meaningful. Not only 
might one view his or her present be- 
havior with satisfaction, but changes 
made by people who lack insight into 
personal preferences may instigate a 
series of alterations of behavior that are 
out of phase with an individual's pre- 
ferred culture. Black people must be in- 
volved in and concerned with behavior 
modification if their personal integrity is 
to be preserved. 


BLACK INPUT REQUIRED 


Behavior modification will continue to be 
used with blacks in the future, and 
perhaps the greatest frequency of use 
will be in education. With continued in- 
tegration of schools, there will be a pre- 
dictable misunderstanding of black 
youths' behavior patterns by a great 
many white professionals. We are aware, 
for example, that in many newly inte- 
grated schools black counselors and 
teachers are not hired in proportion to 
the number of black students enrolled. 
As a consequence, the inability—and in 
some cases the lack of desire—to deal 
effectively with the behavior patterns of 
black youth could encourage more fre- 
quent use of behavior modification tech- 
niques to change these behavior pat- 
terns. In order to provide some protec- 
tion for black students, black profession- 
als must be involved in this process. 
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When this fact is accepted, the recog- 
nition that there are an insufficient 
number of black professionals involved 
in behavior modification will become a 
serious concern for black communities. 
Few blacks have critically studied or 
examined the application of behavior 
principles. Even fewer blacks have been 
involved in behavior modification pro- 
grams in which blacks were used as sub- 
jects. Of the 42 leading behavioral 
psychologists whose pictures appeared 
in Psychology Today (Goodall 1972), none 
was black. It seems safe to assume that if 
black professionals had been involved in 
behavior modification they would have 
been seen or heard by now. Since they 
have not, it seems reasonable to assume 
that there are few blacks identified at the 
upper professional or any other level of 
the behavior modification movement. 
At colleges other than those that are 
predominantly black, the proportion of 
black faculty has not increased sig- 
nificantly. Recently the faculty and staff 
newsletter of the American Council on 
Education (Bayer 1973) reported on the 
status of minority group and women 
faculty, stating that: 
The proportion of faculty who were minority- 
group members or women increased only slightly 
over the four-year period. In 1968-69, 2.2 percent 
of the faculty were black, and 19.1 percent were 
women. In 1972-73, the proportion of blacks had 
increased to 2.9 percent, and that of women, to 
20.0 percent. Thus, affirmative action programs 
designed to increase the proportions of minorities 
and women on college and university faculties 
seem to be moving at a slow pace. (p. 2) 


The reasons that so few black profes- 
sionals are involved in behavior modi- 
fication or in education generally, as im- 
plied in this report, are many and com- 
plex. The greatest of these seems to have 
been behavior modification’s gaining 
acceptance as a science. One means of 
gaining acceptance required proponents 
of the science to establish quality control 
over the practitioners and researchers 
who wore the label “behavior modifier.” 
Naturally, as customary in our society, 
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the vanguard of the discipline was com- 
posed of those Caucasians who held 
PhD's and who were able to communi- 
cate effectively about the practices and 


“There seems little doubt that 
behavior modification will con- 
tinue to be used with blacks as 
subjects—with or without the 
input of black professionals." 


techniques of the discipline. The need to 
develop and maintain high level perfor- 
mance among the practitioners appar- 
ently was of greater concern than the 
need to have black professionals in the 
field during these early stages of profes- 
sional development and recognition. 

Next, few blacks hold PhD's with an 
emphasis in the field of the helping pro- 
fessions generally or in behavior 
modification specifically. The likelihood 
of a sudden rise in the number of blacks 
receiving PhD's in the behavioral sci- 
ences remains low, even though college 
and university graduate policies for 
minorities have been seriously ques- 
tioned. Asa consequence of questionable 
admission standards and other social 
handicaps, it seems that black students 
who do get admitted tend to pursue the 
more established and traditional disci- 
plines. These reasons are not presented 
here as excuses but as a place to begin in 
seeking ways to improve existing condi- 
tions. 


ALTERNATIVES TO THE SITUATION 


Bardo, Bryson, Scott, and Black (1973) 
have offered several alternatives for in- 
creasing the number of minority stu- 
dents in behavior modification pro- 

ams. One means would be to suggest 
that each of the behavioral psychologists 
whose pictures appeared in the Goodall 
article locate and professionally train a 
willing and qualified black student. This 
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method would provide 42 black profes- 
sionals in behavior modification at an 
early date and would be a good begin- 
ning. 

Another alternative would be to have 
black people declare a moratorium on 
the use of behavior modification tech- 
niques with blacks where there was no 
professional black input. The Center for 
Minority Group Mental Health Pro- 
grams (a unit of the National Institute of 
Mental Health) would be asked to 
monitor all requests for monies dealing 
with behavior modification studies 
where blacks were involved as subjects 
and stop the flow of monies until black 
professionals were involved. This would 
force the recruitment and education of 
black professionals. 

However, what seems to be the most 
appropriate way of increasing the 
number of black professionals in be- 
havior modification is to train them in 
predominantly black colleges and uni- 
versities. In a survey of colleges and uni- 
versities offering behavior modification 

ourses (Benassi & Lanson 1972), the 

nly recognizable predominantly black 

ollege involved was Bethune-Cookman. 
While this approach seemed most prom- 
ising, little seems in progress at this time, 
The effect of having few black profes- 
sionals in the field compounds the prob- 
lem, since it makes recruitment of new 
students and faculty more difficult, We 
see this situation as critical and poten- 
tially dangerous for blacks. 

Considering all the problems, the most 
expedient means of getting black profes- 
sionals to become proficient in behavior 
modification and to enter into the field 
would be to train them at established col- 
leges and universities that offer graduate 
programs in behavior modification, 
Strong support through fellowships, 
scholarships, and grants would help 
push such a program into the reach of 

blacks. 

When these four possibilities are con- 
sidered, the outlook for the immediate 
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increase of black professionals and their 
subsequent input into activities where 
blacks are used as subjects is bleak. 
Perhaps a combination of grants and 
professionally competent visiting profes- 
sors working through black colleges has 
much to offer. Let us hope that the rec- 
ommendations of black people are 
sought out in the area of psychology be- 
fore the minorities reject totally the con- 
cept of behavior modification. 


CONCLUSIONS 


There seems little doubt that behavior 
modification will continue to be used 
with blacks as subjects—with or without 
the input of black professionals. Burger 
(1972), an anthropologist, has pointed 
out that “just as the physician is called for 
the sick rather than the well patient, 
Skinnerism is educationally invoked for 
the ethnic minority, not for the white 
bourgeois” (p. 345). 

He further stated: 


Despite such ethnic significance, the crossculturally 
active behaviorist usually comes from the alien, 
dominant ethnicity. (Indeed, it is significant that so 
smalla percentage of Skinnerians are of non-Anglo 
background.) Yet his scheme permits, in fact re- 
quires, him to set goals for what is usually an ethnic 
minority. In virtually every Skinnerian project of 
which I have been aware, the goal has been that of 
the ethnic majority, the Anglos, rather than the 
target minority. (p. 351) 


Although some of these conclusions 
are open to question, it is obvious that 
there is sufficient evidence to cause 
genuine concern among members of 
black communities. Decisions are made 
concerning formulation of problems, 
selection of appropriate strategies, be- 
haviors to be modified and achieved, 
constant evaluation of the progress of 
the treatment, and the interpretation of 
resulting data without the participation 
of those who are the subjects. 

Of all the books and articles written 
concerning behavior modification, few if 
any have dealt exclusively with blacks. 
One reason for this is that behavior 
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modifiers assume that the principles of 
behavior modification apply without re- 
gard for an individual's race or color. 
However, the reason most often given 
for the lack of such books or articles is 
that there are no data available. The no- 
tion of insufficient data as a reason for 
the absence of such works on blacks 
seems to lack validity. On the contrary, 
blacks as subjects have been one of the 
most thoroughly researched groups. 
The example of Juniper Gardens as a 
human laboratory for research purposes 
was a project in a totally black commu- 
nity. 

From all indications, it is time for peo- 
ple involved in the helping professions to 
take a stand in support of their verbal 
commitments to equality for students of 
all races. Today scholarships for black 
students in behavior modification are a 
genuine demand. Black people must be 
guaranteed their rights to protect their 
desire to make decisions for themselves 
and to protect their communities from 
the imposition of social values contrary 
to their personal and community convic- 
tions. Action on today’s problems will 
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undoubtedly help shape the behavior 
of blacks in American society to- 
morrow. M i 
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Stat Static 


sample population 
probable expectation 


Y from X 
what is next? 


interval estimation 
variable and relation 


scores summed 
mind numbed 


distribution bivariate 
zero errors estimate 


chi squares 
who cares? 


permutation combination 
coefficient correlation 


now the test 
for all the rest 


real question 
application 


isn’t this terrific? 
student scientific! 


HYRUM H. HUSKEY, JR. 
Doctoral student, Southern Illinois University at Carbondale 
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a counselor and change: 
reminiscences and resolutions 


Counselors are becoming more aware of the 
importance of working with large systems to 
bring about change that will influence indi- 
viduals. Working as a school counselor, the 
author attempted to bring about change. His 
methods resulted in some dramatic occurrences 
and encouraged him to spend considerable 
time reflecting on his behavior and developing 
guidelines for wiser future action. In this arti- 
cle he relates some of his early experiences as a 
young school counselor and suggests 
guidelines for bringing about change. 


It was the 1967-68 school year, and I 
was, for the first time, working asa school 
counselor. It was a traumatic year, a year 
in which I was born into adulthood. On 
the following pages I share aspects of my 
critical year and my present thoughts on 
how to bring about change. 


THE YEAR 


It was just before Easter, and since the 
high school was basically Christian, I can 
understand how many students might 
have thought I was being crucified. In 
fact, I was simply about to be fired from 
my job, a fate not entirely uncontem- 
plated but nevertheless disturbing both to 
me and to a significant number of the 
student body. Students and walls wore 
"PONZO" signs, many students stayed 
out of class for three days to protest, and 
Black Power people outside the school 
became involved. 

Events leading to this climax had 
begun in Madison, Wisconsin. I was 
twenty-six, could pass for an elderly high 
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school senior, and had just received my 
PhD in counseling and behavioral 
studies. Jobs and money were plentiful; I 
had to do little more than sit by my phone 
to receive job offers from near and far. 
After an eternity of vacillation, I decided 
on Lincoln High School, an ethnically 
diverse school of blacks, whites, and 
those ever-present "others." 

I began my school counseling mission 
well indoctrinated with several "truths." 
The year started, and I embarked on my 
crusade to carry out these holy com- 
mandments. What I did not know was 
that I was a stranger in a strange land. I 
was strange, all right. I was young, 
idealistic, unaware, arrogant, a New 
York Italian Jew with a Bronx accent, 
overconfident, overdressed, overde- 
greed, and undereducated. 

Beginner's luck was with me fora short 
while. During the first days I discovered 
that teachers, like most people, are lonely 
for someone who will listen. I listened 
and listened well, and soon I had a 
number of teachers advertising my real 
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and fantasized virtues. Looking back, it is 
nice to know that I did something ac- 
ceptable, even if it was accidental. Soon, 
however, I forgot about the faculty and 
began with fervor my sacred task of 
counseling students. 


Early Irritants 


In retrospect, I believe that, given the 
aura of my PhD, things would have been 
okay if all I had done was counsel. I 
would have been happy living by the 
“shoulds” of my education, and the 
faculty would have come to view me as no 
worse than any other innocuous 
psychological frill. But long before the 
concept came into vogue, I became a 
“Change Agent.” I knew little about 
change, but I was going to bring it about, 
simply because certain behaviors felt 
right and I wanted to act on my feelings. 
The following are some initial moves that 
disturbed people, moves that under- 
mined my later attempts to effect 
change. 

1. Believing that counselors should 
meet the students, I went to school 

ances. My dancing with female students 

rked some of the faculty and administra- 
tion. The fact that some of them were 
black did more than just irk them. 

2. A few weeks into the school year I 
introduced the then revolutionary coun- 
seling concept of keeping an appoint- 
ment book. Although other counselors 
soon joined me in this practice, my wis- 
dom and logic were nevertheless ques- 
tioned by the administration. 

3. In one of my counseling sessions, a 
young woman burst into hysterical sob- 
bing. Attempting to get her back in touch 
with reality, I took her in my arms. She 
quickly calmed down, but unfortunately 
her screams had bounced down the hall- 
way, and I had been caught by my prin- 
cipal in the unprofessional pose of hold- 
ing a crying girl in my arms. 

4. Finally, following my feelings led 
me to blatantly display my boredom at a 
principal’s meeting. From boredom | 
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progressed to daydreaming, then sleep- 
ing, and then being gently awakened by 
the soft voice of the principal as he called 
my name and told me the meeting was 
over. 

None of these little incidents actually 
put my job in jeopardy; it was my reac- 
tion to an administration-designed plan 
to bring students and counselors closer 
that irretrievably widened the gap be- 
tween me and the faculty and adminis- 
tration. 


How the Gap Widened 


As planned, students and counselors 
from each of the four city high schools 
were to go off to an island together for a 
weekend. The students were school 
leaders. “Formal” leaders were student 
government types and elected 
officers. "Informal" leaders were in- 
fluential blacks and "others." Given the 
racial consciousness of the country in the 
late sixties and the encouragement from 
an influential black student and myself, 
it is easy to understand how the weekend 
turned into a racial awareness en- 
counter. 

In the students’ opinion and mine, the 
weekend was productive. Blacks and 
whites became more aware of barriers 
that stood between them. Those barriers 
began to lower under the power of 
mutual openness and the sharing of food 
and time. To cultivate what had begun, 
Lincoln students and I planned for the 
future and held meetings when we re- 
turned. Although frustrated from the 
start by administrative disapproval, we 
reached some students through informal 
talks and lectures; but our activities di- 
minished as we became increasingly dis- 
couraged. Several times I was asked to 
speak with school administrators about 
the wisdom and necessity of the group, 
its plans, and my own role in its activities. 
The tenor of the talks changed from 
concerned interest to subtle hints that my 
job was on the line. My standing im- 
proved as the group's activities de- 


class 
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creased, but this state was not to last for 
long. 

With the approach of Negro History 
Week, members of the original group 
decided to meet again and develop a 
program for Lincoln. The principal's 
approval was needed for the plan, and 
although he did not flatly refuse us, he 
did inform us that he was not in favor of 
our activities. Our program went on, but 
it gained for me even more mileage 


“Change is most likely to occur 
when the change agent is not 
perceived as a threat and is al- 
lowed to merge with the estab- 
lished system.” 


down the unemployment path. I soon 
lost the support of the man who had 
hired me and learned that my chances of 
being rehired were leveling off at zero. 

Word of my situation reached the stu- 
dent body from a few student friends. I 
had told them of my plight, as I would 
any friend, but realized that it would 
reach other students. This behavior and 
others were labeled “unprofessional,” a 
derogatory epithet often used to control 
the behavior of people who see the world 
differently from those who are applying 
the label. I believed that the students had 
a right to know about my situation. If it 
mattered little to them, they would ig- 
nore it. If it did matter, then concerned 
students would have an opportunity to 
speak out against my dismissal. 

Many students did care. For three days 
my future became the focus of most of 
the school. Students stayed out of class. 
Black Power people outside the school 
involved themselves. It became crucial 
for the school administration to dampen 
a potentially explosive situation. The 
school board called meetings, and ad- 
ministrators met with Lincoln students. 
The meetings helped defuse the situa- 
tion and also resulted in some new 
policies and plans. The school board de- 
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veloped guidelines to improve the edu- 
cation of blacks. In Lincoln, procedures 
were established to improve communica- 
tion among faculty, administration, and 
student body; to teach Negro History; 
and to improve black-white relations. I 
was given a contract for the next year. 

My next year, however, was spent at 
Hofstra University in New York. I left 
Lincoln because I felt that another year 
there would be anticlimactic, but the 
memories remain and I have spent con- 
siderable time thinking about my event- 
ful year. I would like to share some of 
what I have learned from those bitter- 
sweet reflections and describe how I ap- 
ply these learnings to becoming more 
effective in my life and work. 


ANALYZING THE EXPERIENCE 


A Definition to Start 
Graduate training directed me to view 
counseling as "dealing one-to-one with 
individuals." With this tunnel vision type 
of definition, I focused my energy on 
understanding individuals but paid scant 
attention to larger groups that affect in- 
dividuals. Today I define counseling in a 
broader way. I define it as using one's per- 
sonal skills to marshal and manipulate what- 
ever human and nonhuman resources are re- 
quired to facilitate the satisfying and joyous 
development of an individual client or a client 
set, e.g., a counseling group, work team, class- 
room, or family. h 
This definition directs my attention to 
multiparty systems as well as individuals 
and directs me to consider principles and 
strategies of change that are common to 
both. I have, however, found it ex- 
tremely useful to use one-to-one counsel- 
ing techniques as my model for working 
with larger systems. 


Merging Systems (Getting In) 

For a host of reasons, systems—hu- 
man, animal, and social—tend to resist 
change. The strength of this resistance is 
dependent on the system’s awareness of 
its need to change, its confidence in its 
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ability to change, and its perception of 
the entity that proposes to bring the 
change about. It is prudent as well as 
necessary for a change agent to consider 
these factors as part of the change proc- 
ess. In Lincoln I attempted to bring 
about change without considering those 
factors. I barged in as if I were asked, 
wanted, and trusted. I failed to recognize 
that my “client” was very security- 
conscious and had its borders well 
guarded. I failed to recognize that I was 
‘an outsider looking in. I failed to recog- 
nize that much of my behavior created 
additional barriers to change rather than 
removing existing ones. 

I believe that effective, lasting change 
is most likely to occur when the change 
agent is not perceived as a threat and is 
allowed to merge with the established 
system. Change agents must recognize 
that they are asking the system to be open 
to new ideas; they are demanding 
flexibility. Developing a new behavior 


“Self-awareness is not a one- 
time learning task. It is an 
ongoing process that keeps us 
in touch with the changes in 
ourselves and the world about 


us. ” 
—— 


pattern is not easy. If change agents hope 
to persuade others to undertake a dif- 
ficult and often painful process, they 
themselves must demonstrate openness, 
modeling their own willingness to 
change and compromise. To be open 
and to persuade other systems to be open 
to change and new ideas requires that 
change agents wisely use basic helping 
skills and work continually to under- 
stand themselves and improve their 
techniques. 


Understanding Oneself 


The counselor’s most powerful tool is his 
or her own personality. The success or 
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failure of a plan often depends on the 
counselor's skill in using this tool. I en- 
tered Lincoln with a dangerous igno- 
rance of the possible effects my aggres- 
sive, confident, youthful enthusiasm 
would have on the students. I underes- 
timated my impact and potency and 
came on too strong to be considered 
“safe” by a wary faculty and administra- 
tion. To avoid administering too strong a 
dosage of me, I should have had greater 
self-awareness, a commodity my al- 
mighty PhD graduate work had not pro- 
vided. 

Self-awareness is not a one-time learn- 
ing task. It is an ongoing process that 
keeps us in touch with the changes in 
ourselves and the world about us. For 
myself and my students, | stress in- 
volvement in experiences that improve 
self-understanding. Growth groups, in- 
dividual counseling, and open relations 
with friends, lovers, spouses, and col- 
leagues are excellent methods for learn- 
ing about oneself. Counselors who do 
not spend considerable and continuous 
effort in working to understand and im- 
prove themselves are guilty of malprac- 
tice, because they are administering 
treatments without being as aware as 
possible of their effects and are not striv- 
ing to offer the public a more effective 
treatment procedure. 

Understanding Others 

Effective treatment also involves under- 
standing the client. In part, this is ac- 
complished by reading widely and being 
exposed to a wide array of individual and 
multi-individual systems. But to some ex- 
tent each situation is unique, and even 
the experienced practitioner must spend 
time learning about the condition and 
needs of the new client system. Concur- 
rently, he or she will be building a level of 
trust that increases the chances that the 
client system will more fully expose itself 
for study and help and will open itself to 
listen to and adopt new ideas. 

7 In basic counseling terms, we are talk- 
ing about “building the relationship.” I 
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was well trained to do this in terms of 
one-to-one counseling but blind to the 
realization that the same principles apply 
when one is trying to enter and change 
larger systems. I find this same lack of 
sophistication among many other well- 
trained individual counselors and 
therapists. 

Also, I have often observed that peo- 
ple who are highly skilled at building 
good relations in individual or group 
counseling forget their relationship skills 
when working with peers or in a consult- 
ing position. I have been guilty of this, 
but I now try to check this by asking 
myself what I could be doing to make the 
individual or system I am interacting 
with feel better about itself. This ques- 
tion is asked in social and work situations. 
It is the foundation of my bedside man- 
ner. It has become my key for changing 
systems. 

In Lincoln my main success with the 
faculty came in the beginning of the year, 
when I listened to teachers. My interest 
made them feel important. I was an em- 
pathic listener. I was successful with stu- 
dents because I made them feel impor- 
tant by demonstrating interest in and re- 
spect for them. With administrators, 
however, and progressively with 
teachers, I was nota success. I did not ask 
for help and suggestions. I did not help 
them to feel very important. I did not 
employ some basic counseling principles. 

In the early stages of counseling, the 
relationship-building stage, the core 
conditions of warmth, acceptance, con- 
gruence, concreteness, and empathic 
understanding are stressed. They are ef- 
fective in building the foundation for a 
good helping relationship because they 
translate into making a person feel im- 
portant. 

These one-to-one principles also work 
when dealing with larger systems. Sys- 
tems are usually unafraid of forces that 
help them feel good. A secure and un- 
frightened system will be more open to 
change and new ideas. It will be more 
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open to allowing foreign systems in for 
closer reciprocal inspection. “Foreign 
and threatening” become “familiar and 
safe” when the “foreign” system is help- 
ing the other system feel important. 


Let the System Teach You 

In trying to bring about change in Lin- 
coln, I unwittingly established myself as 
the “expert,” and others therefore fan- 
tasized that I believed myself superior to 
them. Their reaction was to put me down 
by finding real and imagined faults with 
me and my ideas. I could have avoided 
these problems by indicating that I 
needed their ideas, opinions, and sup- 

rt. 

To effectively bring about lasting 
change, it is necessary to learn a great 
deal about how the established system 
operates. One can learn this by observing 
and by drawing on one’s knowledge of 
the behavioral sciences. Our knowledge 
would be incomplete, however, if we did 
not get members of the system to teach us 
about their world. We involve them in 
the diagnostic process by becoming their 
students. In teaching us, they too become 
more aware of their system’s flaws and 
more amenable to change. With in- 
creased realization of their own involve- 
ment, the members of the system spend 
an increasing amount of energy bringing 
about change rather than resisting it. 
The change agent then becomes a con- 
sultant who facilitates change rather 
than a foreign intruder who demands it. 
In Lincoln I did little to involve crucial 
staff people in developing and imple- 
menting change strategies. As a result, 
the system worked hard to negate me. 
Now, whenever I think about change, I 
consider ways to get others involved in 
the process. 


BEYOND INVOLVEMENT: 
REALISTIC GOALS 


The students I worked with to bring 
about change in Lincoln’s racial climate 
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were involved and motivated. They were 
a‘client group that knew what it wanted 
and asked me to help out. Unfortu- 
nately, I failed to help the students plan a 
course of action that would have given 
them a sense of success rather than one 
of frustration and failure. 

Often people enter into ventures with 
great enthusiasm but with little apprecia- 
tion for the determination and planning 
needed to surmount the obstacles be- 
tween an ideal and its realization. Love 
fades and lovers separate when they find 
that ardent passion can be blunted by the 
mundane realities of the day-by-day rela- 
tionship. Counselees often encourage 
themselves and their counselors with 
their zealous talk of the changes they are 
going to make. Their sincerity is real, but 
their mantle of confidence fades with 
each step away from their supportive 
counselor. Both counselor and counselee 

tend to become discouraged when they 
realize that talk and enthusiasm do not 
necessarily equal accomplishment. 
Groups intent on social change often ac- 
complish little because, in their sincere 

| and naive enthusiasm, they too lose 
themselves in noble platitudes and com- 
mit themselves to goals and energy ex- 
penditures that are far beyond their ra- 
tional abilities and resources. Social 
change groups, like lovers and coun- 
selees, become discouraged when they 
realize that the reality of their potential 
accomplishments is far less than their 
idealistic dreams. 


Discouragement, in itself difficult to 
rebound from, is made more so when in 
close proximity to enthusiasm. When 
noble dreams come up against bitter 
realities, individuals and groups tend to 
consider themselves failures. Conse- 
quently, they either back away in search 
of new romantic dreams or wallow 
deeply in despair and cynicism. Lovers 
leave each other, counselees stop trying, 
and social action groups give up. To 
combat this, the change agent must 
realize that a prime objective is to design 
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program goals that will increase the 
probability of success and decrease the 
probability of failure and abandonment. 


The Lincoln group was sincere and 
committed, but none of us was wise 
enough to realize that we were pledging 
ourselves to goals that would take longer 
to reach and require more energy than 
we anticipated. We programmed our- 
selves for frustration and failure because 
we planned romantically rather than ra- 
tionally. With greater wisdom, 1 would 
have helped the group to plan short- and 
long-range behavioral objectives, to plan 
the steps needed to reach subgoals and 
major goals, to take joy in the process of 
reaching goals and subgoals, to make 
wise estimates of the amount of time and 
energy they were willing to commit, and 
to order their goals. Hopefully, 1 could 
have taken them out of the land of ro- 
mance and transported all of us into the 
land of rational reality. Romantic en- 
thusiasm is certainly a nice ingredient 
—and probably the spark that gets 
change going—but the warmth and light 
cast by a spark are of short duration. 
Unless nurtured with the costly fuels of 
wisdom and hard work, little lasting 
energy will be generated. 

My group and I flashed for a while in 
Lincoln. We were a romantic crew, filled 
with the love of an ideal and spurred on 
by each other and a national mood. Our 
enthusiastic spark turned many people 
on. Our collective enthusiasm generated 
enough energy to scorch others so that 
they had to make some moves to reduce 
the heat. We were, however, slowly but 
surely squelched by a hard, cold reality 
that cared little for romantic dreams and 
would lastingly bend only to dedicated, 
hard-working, and rational planning 
and commitment. The group died. I left 
because my naive romanticism had 
scorched too many, and I am left know- 
ing that, though it might have been less 
exciting, with greater wisdom more 


change could have come about in 
Lincoln. M 
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the poem 
as catalyst in 
group counseling 


Poetry has always sung the human themes of 
joy and suffering, discovery and loss. In this 
article the author describes the use of poetry in 
group sessions to help members identify and 
express feelings and to explore new ways of 
being. The author hopes, through illustration, 
to stimulate counselors and therapists in vari- 
ous settings to include poetry as part of com- 
munication, healing, and growth. 


Poetry therapy, now an accepted ap- 
proach to the helping relationship, is 
represented by more than four hun- 
dred diversely oriented therapists, a 
worldwide Association for Poetry 
Therapy, and programs in hospitals, 
educational institutions, drug abuse 
treatment centers, and prisons. Articles 
and books, most recently Leedy's Poetry 
the Healer (1973), have reached the gen- 
eral public as well as the mental health 
professions. While poetry therapy is not 
a unified or comprehensive theory and 
method like psychoanalysis or gestalt 
therapy, poetry can and hopefully will be 
used by counselors and therapists of any 
"school" as an effective, even powerful, 
catalyst for opening feelings and making 
them accessible for working through. 

The intent of this article is to describe a 
process of experiencing poetry, and 
therefore ourselves, deeply; to present 
the sort of poem that has proven itself 
particularly effective in catalyzing indi- 
vidual and group response; and finally, 
to illustrate the kaleidoscopic possibilities 
of client or student response. 

The college setting, be it the classroom 
or the counseling room, notoriously en- 
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courages ego control and the intellec- 
tualizing of experience. In order to en- 
able us to come into closer touch with 
ourselves and, at the same time, to enter 
the poem rather than critically discuss it 
as outsiders or philosophize about its 
message, we have found it useful and 
satisfying to begin sessions with sensory 
awareness exercises. Some of these are 
suggested by Gunther (1968). For most 
participants such a period of relaxation 
and bodily awareness seems to enhance 
receptiveness to the experience of the 
poem that follows. 

Lawrence Ferlinghetti’s “In Golden 
Gate Park," from 4 Coney Island of the 
Mind, has been so demonstrably evoca- 
tive in group counseling sessions that it 
merits close attention as an example of 
poetry that contributes to productive 
process. I have used this poem with 
heterogeneous groups of students, 
housewives, policemen, prison guards, 
and colleagues in teaching and counsel- 
ing. In each instance this poem has been 
particularly helpful in reducing resist- 
ance and involving most, if not all, par- 
ticipants, so much so that it has provided 
direction for the entire session. 
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Iden Gate Park that day i 
GENea a man and his wife were coming along - 


dow 
through the enormous mea‘ pue SUE eain DF the Word 


rin en suspenders 
ees MER HD une Pod carrying an old beat-up flute 
in one hand 
while his wife had a bunch of grapes ; 
which she kept handing out 
individually 
to various squirrels 
as if each 
were a little joke 
And then the two of them came on 
thru the enormous meadow 
which was the meadow of the world 
and then 
at a very still spot where the trees dreamed 
and seemed to have been waiting thru all time 
for them 
they sat down together on the grass 
without looking at each other 
and ate oranges 
without looking at each other 
and put the peels 
in a basket which they seemed 
to have brought for that purpose 
without looking at each other 
And then 
he took his shirt and undershirt off 
but kept his hat on 
sideways 
and without saying anything 
fell asleep under it 
And his wife just sat there looking 
at the birds which flew about 
calling to each other 
in the stilly air 
as if they were questioning existence 
or trying to recall something forgotten 
But then finally 
she too lay down flat 
and just lay there looking up 
à at nothing 
yet fingering the old flute 
which nobod: ed 
and finally looking over Tp 
8 at him 
without any particular expression 


except a certai ful look 
of terrible depression.! y uos 


IDENTIFICATION WITH SYMBOLS 


After I read the poem aloud to the 
group, we do not discuss the poem or 
speak of its intent, content, or aesthetic 
merit. Rather, we experience it from 
within, as each person identifies with that 
element in the poem which seems most 
concordant with his or her present feel- 
ings. Talking about an element, a mood, 
or a character in the poem would serve 
only to support an already existing con- 
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viction and to fortify it with renewed ar- 
gument. We might then hear: “People 
are so lonely!" or “That man is simply not 
sensitive!" or “Men don't understand!" 
Such comments are not likely to lead to a 
recognition of one's own feelings or to a 
fresh inner experience or insight, but 
they may, on the contrary, rigidify the 


‘Lawrence Ferlinghetti, A Coney Island of the Mind. Copyright © 1958 
by Lawrence Ferlinghetti. Reprinted by permission of New Direc 
tions Publishing Corporation 
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old stance. On the other hand, through 
role play and role reversal, participants 
may dramatically face themselves and 
learn to see and feel new ways of being. 

Meet Jack, the flute, an attractive and 
popular thirty-two-year-old colleague 
who, in the midst of painful divorce pro- 
ceedings, expressed his passivity by say- 
ing: 

1 am the flute. I don't like just being carried 
around and held. I want to be played. I wish she 
would be able to make him want to play me again, 
so I could sound alive. 


At the time, Jack seemed twice re- 
moved from his own melody. A very dif- 
ferent flute was Marilyn, who chose that 
image at a group session of six college 
counselors. In contrast to Jack, she was 
an active flute who heard so much beau- 
tiful music within herself that she was 
bursting. "to let it out" amidst her 
deadening chores of scheduling, filling 
out forms, and attending meetings. She 
yearned to play what she heard as her 
real music in her work and to reach 
greater integration in her life. 

Debbie's identification with the grass 
reflected the feelings of inadequacy she 
had expressed to me in a private meet- 
ing. A most attractive and talented girl, 
she was troubled by her depending on 
her boyfriend for her feelings of self- 
worth. As grass, she expressed her yearn- 
ing for growth when she said: 


I am the grass in the meadow. I want so much to 
push out of the soil and grow, but it's pretty hard 
sometimes. I want to be tall, tall grass and blow in 
the wind. 


It has been amazing to find that so 
many participants select what are seem- 
ingly the least obvious elements of the 
poem as their image. Steve, perhaps the 
most intellectualizing and emotionally 
impenetrable member of an evening 
group, felt. himself as the orange peels 
that were tossed away when they were no 
longer useful. Steve is an engineer who, 
at the time, dreaded weekends, when he 
had no tasks to perform and felt totally at 
a loss. 
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Another unique response came from 
Linda, a heavy but not unattractive girl. 
That day she wore a brown blouse, a 
brown shawl, and brown slacks as she 
engaged in the following interchange 
with the counselor: 

I'm the paper sack into which they throw the 
orange peels. 

As paper bag what color are you? 

I'm a brown bag. 

What do you feel as brown bag? 

I don't want to be a brown old bag. I want to be 
more useful than that. I want to be used for some- 
thing really important! 


So far I have encountered only two 
bunches of grapes! Vicki is a Chicana 
with flashing brown eyes and a bubbling, 
vivacious temperament. Active on cam- 
pus, she gives of herself and was indeed 
convincing when she said: 


I'm the grapes. She gives me out, one by one, and 
I feel very sweet and juicy. 


Corinne, only seventeen years old, has 
been self-supporting and living inde- 
pendently for two years. She is talented 
and innovative in her work with young 
children and impressively responsible to 
herself and others. She too identified 


with the grapes by saying: 


Iam the grapes, entering the hands of others to 
be devoured by them. Each section, taken offalone, 
not to be connected with any other part of the 
plant. Continuously given out to reaching arms. 
Always feeling like the last grape is about to be 
plucked off the vine, with the vine then ready to be 
handed out. But somehow, more grapes keep 

wing. As long as I am grapes, I hope never to 
dt dioi But Seer along the way I'd like 
a raisin or two in return. 


As she shared these words with the 
group, her smile seemed fixed, but in her 
eyes the tears welled. Later she wrote: 


Ihave been frightened from my lack of feeling, 
even though frightened is a feeling. When I 
thought about my life I was saddened, but no real 
feeling showed. But verbalizing my life structure to 


ity of feeling. 
th up showed that I had that quality of 
ins ade known to me the fact that people 


cared. I think these findings were a raisin. 


Others, like Corinne, have found that 
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the poetry experience helps to uncover The group reacted warmly to her 
feelings that had seemed to be lacking. words; in turn, her face softened and. 

Just as the flute can play melodies of became flushed and animated. She 
dejection or melodies of energy and ^ began to write a great deal. Among her 
hope, so the tree undergoes meta- first attempts at poetry, she brought the 
morphoses. At a group session with following: à 


black and Chicano members of a center TE CURED ee adora 


Over the first hangs a cornucopia 
X Over the second hangs a scepter 
“We do not discuss the poem or Over the third hangs a mirror. 
speak of its intent, content, Or 1 question opening the first door 
aesthetic merit. Rather, we ex- 1 loathe opening the second 


i i ARS I fear opening the third. 
perience it from within.” But I am fortunate to be able to choose. 


Although many poetry therapists em- 


for minority students, I found it particu- phasize the writing of poetry in their 
larly difficult to overcome the students ^ groups, this has not been my practice. 
tendency toward rationalization and Any poetic expression is entirely self 
political polemic. As we became more re- initiated. Some members do keep jour- 
laxed, however, Hernandez said softly: nals, however. The importance of Clara's 
experience is reflected in this journal 


Iam the tree. I have a beautiful tough bark and I 
entry: 


feel that I stand strong and tall. I have many 
Maru and they have been broken many times, When asked, I said the first thing that came to 

ut they keep on growing back and they get more me, And when I was speaking and afterwards when 
and more leaves. I like being a strong brown tree I thought about what I said, it came to me that I AM 
and feeling myself moving in the wind. like a tree, but also that I AM part of the meadow of 
the world, and that, as such, I don't have to be a tree 
all my life. 

Gradually, through ongoing work, 
Clara’s tree, on the other hand, became Clara recognized that her fear of being 
symbolic of her alienation and her seri- “Phony” and being rejected by others 
ous difficulty in relating with others, reflected her own treelike and rejecting - 
problems we tried to work through dur- behavior as well as her fear of genuine 
ing subsequent sessions. She experi. Contact with another. 1 
kien res Lge eei changes, but it 
was her identification with th 
first permitted her to Purus B Un AND REVERSA 
Clara's lovely red hair framed a face so The central tension of Ferlinghetti’s” 
nondescript that, significantly, no onein Poem is created by the heavy distance: 
the small group knew her name. Shehad ^ between the man and the woman, be- 
never participated, so she seemed a tween the man who, without saying any- 
shadow among us. During the sensory thing, fell asleep under his hat, and the 
awareness exercises, she was painfully Woman “with a certain awful look of te i3 
rigid, obviously wanting as much as pos- ble depression." Without fail, in every. 

sible to remain an observer. Her re- group the pain of these lines powerfully 
sponse to the poem was moving: evokes similar feelings in one of e. 
Tani nce members, usually a woman. : 
What are you feeling, as tree? For example, a meticulously groomed, 
á E cd don't ies at a Idon’tfeelanything.1 Usually very controlled and eager-to- 
at you 0} = 1 

and I wish 1 could pU e "C eda cea 2 mns A 

motionally involved with “the 


CLARA'S GROWTH 
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woman" and terribly angry at “the man." 
She burst out: "That's terrible! All men 
are like that! They just don't appreciate 
what we do!" With Alice, as I have done 
at similar times, I assumed the role of the 
man. Vehemently I let her know that, as 
man, I was fed up by her unrealistic ex- 
pectations of me, by her silly romantic 
notion that I should have to enjoy the 
blue sky, the childish grape-feeding, and 
the damned sunshine. After all, I had 
worked fifty hours that week, I had left in 
the middle of watching the football game 
on TV (and she knew how important that 
was!), I had come along to please her, I 
had given all I could—now what else did 
she want from me? This role play of the 
husband has led to vexation, confusion, 
frustration, and later to some reassess- 
ment of expectations. Alice was very 
upset: "I never knew I had this inside me. 
I never cry, and I didn't know I had all 
this inside me until just now." 


BASES FOR SELECTION OF POETRY 


Through Ferlinghetti's “In Golden Gate 
Park," we come upon a panorama of 
human feelings and responses. Why is 
this poem so catalytic and therefore so 
valuable for group process? Obviously 
the theme touches on fundamental 
needs and desires of people: love, con- 
tact, sharing. Yet from the variety of 
identifications (and I have selected but a 
few), we see that while this single theme 
would strike a responsive chord in many 
men and women, it would leave un- 
noticed all of those who at the time feel 
like birds, trees, flutes, puffy clouds, 
paper bags, or discarded orange peels. 

The strength of the poem in group 
Work is that it offers so many alterna- 
tives; in addition to the central per- 
sonalities, it includes many concrete im- 
ages. Furthermore, this poem defies any 
hidden agenda that the group leader, 
Counselor, or therapist may have in 
mind. Having used the poem in many 
different groups, I have found that the 
Process it stimulates is entirely unpre- 
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dictable and may focus on one member 
or on interaction among several. The 
poem also challenges any thought that “a 
rose is a rose isa rose," much less “a tree is 
a tree is a tree,” and even much less “a 
lovely tree.” In the sense that Kris (1964) 
has defined it, this poem has high am- 
biguity, ambiguity referring not neces- 
sarily to uncertainty of meaning but to 
the poem’s multiplicity of meaning. 

In my search for poetry suitable for 
group work, I have had to set aside many 
fine poems because they were written 
within limiting literary or cultural con- 
texts. Since the poem is directed to 
heterogeneous groups, and since it is 
heard—not seen—the language must be 
easily and universally understandable. 
Archaic or florid expressions and overly 
complex syntax eliminate many other- 
wise meaningful and evocative poems. 
Alexander Pope may have been perfectly 
correct when he wrote, “Whatever the 
passion—knowledge, fame or pelf,/Not 
one will change his neighbor with him- 
self,” but the use of dictionaries is not apt 
to enhance group feeling. Inspirational 
and educational as some of the great 
poets may be, I would hope that clients 
change and grow through the experi- 
ence of their own increased awareness of 
self and others. 

Experience has also shown me that 
highly structured or rhymed verse is not 


ee 
“Clara’s tree . . . became sym- 
bolic of her alienation and her 
serious difficulty in relating with 


others.” 
oco uo 


as effective as the "looser" modern 
forms. This would suggest that the very 
openness of the poem's form bap in 
to greater freedom of response. In ; : 
respect, a poem such as d 
Hughes’ “Dream Deferred” has spe 


value. 
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What happens to a dream deferred? 
Does it dry up 

like a raisin in the sun? 

Or fester like a sore— 

And then run? 

Does it stink like rotten meat? 
Or crust and sugar over— 
like a syrupy sweet? 

Maybe it just sags 

like a heavy load. 

Or does it explode?? 


The dreams deferred are many, and 
what happens to them is often very sad. 

The selection of poetry for our pur- 
pose becomes easier if it is understood 
that the object is to offer people hooks 
for their feelings rather than push them 
into predetermined slots or inspire them 
with poetic wisdom and style. 


*Copyright 1951 by Langston Hughes. Reprinted from The Panther 
and the Lash, by Langston Hughes, by permission of Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR COUNSELORS 


This description of my use of poetry in 
group counseling should not serve as a 
model or a recipe for others to follow. It 
issimply an approach that has been excit- 
ing and effective in helping people iden- 
tify feelings and recognize that many of 
our private meanings are shared not only 
in the group but universally through 
poets. If other counselors are stimulated 
to explore their own creative ways to use 
poetry and to seek the collaboration of 
colleagues in the humanities or of poetic 
students, then the purpose of this pres- 
entation will be fulfilled. M 
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Patchwork 


She works in a world I have never known 
Full of rainbow pills and lilac candles 
Woven together 
with simple time stitches— 
A pattern of color in a grey fabric factory 
Where she spends her days 
spinning threads 
that go to Chicago by night; 
Once with a little girl smile 
and a giggle 
She flew to Atlanta in her mind, 
Opening the door to instant adventures 
far from her present fatigue, 
That was a journey we shared 
arranging her thoughts in a patchwork pattern 
until the design and desires came together; 
Silence now covers the air like a blanket 
all trips having come to an end, 
Tomorrow first shift begins at seven 
With fast sewing needles 
and loud hungry noise, 
In beehive crowds her hands with speed 
will change bobbins and untangle yarn 
While with her bright imagination 
she shall knit herself a land 
Where in restful villas 
she will find a peaceful solitude. 


SAMUEL T. GLADDING 


Rockingham County Mental Health Center, Wentworth, North Carolina 
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Guidance USA: 
Views from Abood 


edited by Leo Goldman 


Each yeara number of colleagues from other countries visit the United States to study, 
to teach, to do research, and to see how their opposite numbers here in cou nseling, 
guidance, and student personnel work do their thing. Often the visitors share their 
experiences and thoughts with a few colleagues, but rarely on a large scale and almost 
never in print. 


It occurred to me that it would be valuable for us here to see ourselves as these others 
see us. Therefore, about a year ago I sent a letter to the APGA Guidepost and placed a 
small announcement in P&G, asking people to send me the names of recent foreign 
visitors. From various sources, we received the names of over thirty people and sent 
them all invitations to write some reactions to what they saw in the U.S. At deadline 
time for this September issue, eleven papers had been received. What follows are 
selected excerpts from those eleven papers, from Avent to Ziv. In some instances the 


papers submitted were quite long, and space limitations compelled me to use a very 
sharp editorial pencil. 


What I asked the visitors to emphasize, and what I have emphasized in selecting the 
excerpts for use here, are the points of difference and similarity between what they see 
in their own countries and what they saw here. I asked them especially to try to relate 
those differences and similarities to the values and customs and backgrounds of the 
two countries. This, it seems to me, is one of the most valuable outcomes of interna- 
tional study and visitation—greater perspective and insights, on both sides, as to who 
we are and why we do as we do. That is the main purpose for the undertaking of this 


project, and Iam deeply grateful to the participants for their willingness to share their 
candid reactions for publication. We accept their contributio 


tional colleagueship and hope that these ideas and 
communication in both directions. 


ns in the spirit of interna- 
opinions will stimulate further 
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from England... 


CATHERINE AVENT 


Careers Guidance Inspector, Inner London Educational Authority, London, England 


I first visited the U.S.A. to study counsel- 
ing and guidance from September 1960 
to February 1961 under the Foreign 
Leaders and Specialists Award Scheme 
of the Department of State. I traveled 
from coast to coast visiting schools, col- 
leges, and universities, having consulta- 
tions with over two hundred American 
colleagues and, in addition, visiting some 
fifty head offices of professional associa- 
tions and voluntary agencies. I became a 
life member of the American Personnel 
and Guidance Association and have re- 
turned for eight APGA conventions. 

I was surprised to find how seldom 
careers information and occupational 
courses are featured in high schools, be- 
cause I had not previously realized the 
extent to which American students as- 
pire to a college education and can there- 
fore postpone career decisions; the ma- 
Jority in the United Kingdom make such 
decisions at the age of sixteen. I was also 
surprised to find how broadly based is 
the education of American students. It 
covers humanities, sciences, and social 
studies, not only through the eleventh 
and twelfth grade (in England most stu- 
dents spend three-quarters of their time 
on three related subjects) but also in the 
first two and even more years of college 
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education. I was surprised to find in 
some areas, such as California and New 
York, considerable cooperation with the 
state employment services, because I had 
hitherto imagined that there was no 
American equivalent to the United 
Kingdom's Careers Service (lately Youth 
Employment Service), which services 
secondary schools for vocational guid- 
ance and job placement of noncollege- 
bound students. 

The main difference I found was the 
lack of urgency in career decision mak- 
ing in the U.S.A., due to the fact that 
American youth are not confronted with 
apprenticeship regulations that require 
young people to start work below the age 
of eighteen. Also, there is not the prob- 
lem in the U.S.A. of obtaining a univer- 
sity place; in the U.K. university entry in 
most departments is still highly competi- 
tive because there is not the range of 
institutions in tertiary education as there 
is in the U.S.A., where community and 


state colleges can provide for those who 


do not want or are not able to go to uni- 
versity. At the higher education stage the 
British student has already decided what 
to major in before applying as a fresh- 
man to university Or college, and this 


clearly forces an earlier decision than 


4l 


N 


does the tradition of liberal arts educa- 
tion followed in the U.S.A. Lastly, the 
enormous service provided by psychol- 
ogists and their ancillary staffs means 
that problems are more easily identified, 
and hopefully solved, in the U.S.A. than 
in the U.K., where the output of 
psychologists from the universities is 
relatively small and the educational 
psychologists concentrate upon learhing 
difficulties and assessment for special 
education. 

It is not easy to offer generalizations 
about the respective values and customs 
of the U.S.A. and the U.K., but obviously 
:the development of comprehensive sec- 
ondary education at an early stage in the 
"United States has led to much of the de- 

velopment of guidance and counseling, 
since students needed help in choosing 
from a wide range of curriculum offer- 
ings. By contrast, in England, until some 
fifteen years ago, only the top quarter of 
the population in academic ability had 
much choice of subject, since the major- 
ity left school at the minimum age and 
entered employment. 

There could be many reasons for the 
greater quantity of psychological provi- 
sion in the United States. Some might say 
that this is due to the mobility of the 
population, others that it is due to a 
greater concern with mental health and 
the fact that a more open society inevi- 
tably produces some psychological un- 
certainties that cause people to seek help 
in adjusting to societys demands. 
Enemies of England would say that we 
still have a relatively class-structured so- 
ciety despite the enormous advances 
made in educational and occupational 
opportunity in the last twenty years and 
that people in England are less inclined 
to question their place in society. Perhaps 

more importantly, the American belief 
in the efficacy of education—not only in 
leading to greater opportunity but also in 
enabling what was originally an immi- 
grant population to become adjusted to 
American society—has produced a situa- 
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tion in which the majority of American 
youth remains in school till the age of 
eighteen or even twenty, whereas in Eng- 
land half the boys and girls still leave 
school at sixteen. The longer education is 
extended, the greater the choices availa- 
ble within it and therefore the greater 
the need for guidance and counseling. 
The provision of possibilities for retrain- 
ing for new skills throughout adult life as 
a result of a more rapidly changing 
economic society has, of course, also af- 
fected the development of counseling 
services for adults, which are very little 
provided for in England. 

The abiding impression I have is of 
American schools in which happy pupils 
are taking a stimulating variety of 
courses in a much more flexible educa- 
tion system than that in the U.K. 
Teachers in American schools and col- 
leges seem so much more idealistic than 
our own concerning the philosophy of 
education. I well remember an official of 
the NEA telling me that education was 
making such progress that soon all 
Americans would be going to college and 
truck drivers would be studying not au- 
tomobile engineering but "logic, epis- 
temology, and ethics, [which] will be the 
liberating disciplines of the future." In 
quoting this in England, I am obliged to 
follow it with an exclamation mark. 
When I think I may have been dazzled by 
the size, hospitality, friendliness, and op- 
timism I found in the United States, I 
remind myself of the leader writer in the 
London Times who once claimed, “There 
can be few great adventures more worth 
watching than the course of American 
education. On it may well depend the 


kind of civilisation on which our grand- 
children survive.” 


In conclusion, I would say that I re- 
gard my own life as divided into a sort of 
B.C. and A.D., the watershed being what 
was for me the “great adventure” of get- 
ung an overview of American counseling 


and guidance within the education sys- 
tem. 
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from Canada... 


CHARLES A. CHRISTIE 


Head of Guidance, Glebe Collegiate Institute, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada 


Of the nine months (from September 
1971 to June 1972) in which my wife and 
I traveled by trailer in North America, 
five were spent in the United States. We 
visited Indianapolis, Indiana; Louisville, 
Kentucky; Nashville, Tennessee; Macon, 
Georgia; Tampa, St. Petersburg, and Or- 
lando, Florida; San Antonio, Texas; 
Tucson and Mesa, Arizona; San Diego, 
Palo Alto, and San Rafael, California; 
and Portland, Oregon. In each city I at- 
tempted to meet the director or head of 
guidance in at least two secondary 
schools and someone connected with 
counselor education in a university. I 
found a good leadership in guidance, ef- 
fective and well-established organiza- 
tions of counselors, some innovative 
programs, and a willingness on the part 
of counselors to talk about their work 
and answer questions. 

Counselors in the places I visited in the 
U.S.A. were concerned about pressures 
that induced them to participate in non- 
counseling functions. Directors and guid- 
ance heads were being affected by de- 
creased budgets. Many were apprehen- 
sive about requests for accountability in a 
service that is difficult to evaluate. It was 
alleged by several heads and counselors 
that their students had more serious 
problems than did Canadian students. In 
their opinion, family life had deterio- 
rated more south of the 49th parallel. 

As far as the people in guidance are 
concerned, I could see few differences in 
Such areas as hospitality, knowledge of 
Work, and plans for the future. Ameri- 
can guidance heads seemed to have done 
More research and to be involved in 
more research at the time of my visit. In 
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several cities of the U.S.A. I found career 
education to be emphasized more than it 
is in Canada. There was some evidence 
ofaswing back to the vocational aspect of 
guidance. 

Although almost all the counselors I 
met were quite willing to answer my 
questions and volunteer additional in- 
formation about their work, they were 
less interested in what we were doing in 
Canada than were the Canadian coun- 
selors I met. I do not wish to attempt to 
explain their indifference. I did not get 
the impression that they knew all there 
was to know about guidance; but possi- 
bly they felt that an unknown country 
such as Canada would have little to con- 
tribute. 

Most of the guidance heads I met were 
in the midst of, or were about to begin, 
big projects that gave promise of 
significant changes in guidance. They 
looked great to me. I exhibited genuine 
interest and made sincere requests to 
have copies of completed projects sent to 
me. I also asked for evaluation studies to 
be forwarded. Although within six 
months of my visit I forwarded copies of 
my sabbatical year report (which, by the 
way, a large number of people had re- 
quested), I received feedback from just 
one person of the possible fourteen. He 
wrote a letter of thanks. It is now approX- 
imately two years since I visited the 
U.S.A. It would seem reasonable to as- 
sume that some of the important projects 
had been completed. id 

In addition to fourteen cities in nine 
states of the U.S.A., I visited eight Cana- 
dian cities in five different provinces. I 


found more evidence of research in 
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guidance in American cities than in the 
Canadian ones I visited. Although I may 
be wrong, I am of the opinion that coun- 
selors in training have to do more re- 
search in the U.S.A. than in Canada. I 
believe too that American counselors are 
given more time and encouragement to 
participate in research during their 
working days. It is quite likely that fed- 


eral money has brought about this situa- 
tion. 1 

In my opinion, guidance people in 
both countries are willing to try out new 
ideas. Often they are tried first in the 
U.S.A. and then are brought to Canada 
before they have been carefully 
evaluated. I brought some myself—but 
that is another story. 


from hda... 


INDU DAVE 


Faculty Member, Vidya-Bhawan Teachers College, Udaipur, Rajasthan, India 


I have visited the United States three 
times, once from 1954 to 1956, during 
which time I completed a master's and a 
doctor's degree; the second time from 
1961 to 1962, when I did postdoctoral 
work; and most recently from May to 
July 1973, when I attended the APGA 
Convention in Atlanta. These visits in- 
cluded periods of residence in Ann 
Arbor (Michigan) Athens (Georgia), 
and Los Angeles (California) and travel 
to several other states. 

I was not really surprised at anything I 
found. Most of what I found in the 
U.S.A. was generally according to my 
expectations—maybe because I was very 
well oriented to the situation, even be- 
fore my first visit, by an exchange teacher 
in my own institution, by other friends, 
and through literature. 

Questions related to similarities and 
differences between India and the 
U.S.A.in terms of problems, people, and 
programs were put to me very 
frequently—in formal as well as informal 

situations—during my stay in the States. 
My reactions to these questions have al- 
ways been prompted by one of my basic 
beliefs regarding this issue: I like to view 
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the differences among peoples all over 
the world in the context of their basic 
commonalities, which I call the *common 
core of humanity." Superficial differ- 
ences of language, dress, customs, man- 
ners, and so on, tend to break through 
the sharpness of separating barrier 
edges and appear to mingle together as 
soon as the eye learns to look at and love 
some of the soothing similarities that 
bind together humanity from every 
portion of the globe. 

It is normal to have problems, but the 
nature, degree, and extent of the prob- 
lem differs from individual to individual. 
These differences depend mainly on the 
individual's perceptions and personality 
makeup. Now sociocultural norms, 
moral-religious values, economic- 
political status, and familial-relational 
setups tend to play a major role in de- 
veloping the perceptions and per- 
sonalities of individuals—in any part of 
the world. Perhaps, as compared to 
India, the American sociocultural norms 
tend to permit more extroversion and 
less tolerance toward problems; the 
moral-religious values in life appear to 
be more pragmatic and less rigid; the 
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economic-political status seems to be of guidance services in schools. While 
more sound and less inhibited; the ^ guidance services form integral parts of 
familial-relational setup reflects more regular school programs in the U.S.A., 
unitary and less complex characteristics. they exist in Indian schools only in the 
My own speculation is that these differ- abstract form of an “accepted philosophy 
ences should tend to influence the nature of education.” Right now the entire 
and scope of problems felt by individuals technical work field in the area appears 
in both the countries as well as their reac- to be raw in terms of unclarified con- 
tions to these problems. cepts, inadequately trained counselors, 

The greatest functional difference be- and haphazardly planned programs. 
tween the two countries, however, exists There exists, however, a keen desire for 
in the present status of the organization improvement. 


from the Netherands .. 


NATHAN DEEN 


Faculty Member, Pedagogisch-Didaktisch Instituut, University of Utrecht, Utrecht, the Netherlands 


During the second half of 1972 I had the that in some schools the counselor/ 
opportunity to study counselor educa- student ratio seems to be very unsatis- 
tion programs in the United States. I factory (I noticed ratios up to 1 to 750) 
spent four months at Michigan State and it is easy to conclude that a coun- 
University and visited a number of other __selor’s role should be well defined and 
places also. that provisions should be made to make 
What is counseling practice in Ameri- the counselor’s effort worthwhile. 

can schools like? Many counselors seem Both conclusions make sense for the 
to be engaged in scheduling activities Dutch situation also. In Holland, how- 
primarily. Not only are they busy most of ever, the fact that nationwide standards 
their time helping individuals make up for educational finance create uniform- 
or change their schedules, but it seems ity in facilities means that care en 
often to be their responsibility also to to be taken to insure that these faci edi 
prepare their school's master schedule. will meet minimum requirements © 

In their doing so, the distinction between effectiveness. il 

counselor and school administrator Is the image of the counselor des y 
tends to disappear, and many counselors a negative one? I would deny d de 
will assume tasks that should beassigned trary to some negative jen ; a 
to the administrators (e.g., "disciplinary may be true now and again, I by Pe 
measures”). What often are referred to in most places cauaa nee : en 
às being the primary responsibilities of a much and considered es a a wee 
counselor—to help students solve their the school. I also found that pe 
personal problems and to assist them in were buried under paper wo pasen 
decision-making processes—often be- ministrative duties, the pd s T 
come the least time-consuming and least i 


held in esteem and consi 
i more 
effective parts of their work. Add to this fective counselors. Also, the 
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schools were open to the needs of stu- 
dents in contemporary society, the more 
central the role of the counselor tended 
to become. 
The question arises as to how—apart 
from others’ perceptions—counselors 
view themselves. Being engaged in so 
many activities themselves, it is under- 
standable that many counselors lose a 
clear picture of their situation and be- 
come confused about what counselors 
are and should be. Moreover, there is so 
much difference in the training that act- 
ing counselors have undergone, as well 
as in current training programs, that 
looking at these does not contribute to 
clarifying the issue. Counseling itself 
being a vague notion, covering activities 
as disparate as scheduling, career guid- 
ance, and group therapy, it is no wonder 
that counselors are confused about their 
identity. 
It impresses a visitor that this theme 
comes up again and again and that its 
importance is stressed under the 


influence of the “accountability move- 
ment.” The challenge of being held “ac- 
countable” in terms of counseling effects 
that people can count seems to make for 
a shift of activities to those areas in which 
performance can be measured in an easy 
way. It seemed to me that counselors, 
after a period of focusing on individual 
counseling for personal growth, increas- 
ingly tend toward giving career guidance 
and giving counseling for minor emo- 
tional disturbances that are easy to iden- 
tify and to cure. 

It is clear that introduction of pupil 
personnel services in the Netherlands 
cannot consist of purely implementing a 
usual American practice into a European 
school organization. Not only is there no 
such thing as a uniform counseling prac- 
tice in America, but also there are valu- 
able traditions and developments in 
Dutch education that deserve to be in- 
tegrated with the new trend. In doing so, 
much can be learned from the American 
experience. 


from England... 


SHIRLEY EPPS 


Head of Drama, Riverside School, Erith, Kent, England 


In April 1973 I had the good luck to visit 
the United States witha group of English 
counselors in training. The journey took 
us to Albany, New York, where we were 
guests of the State Bureau of Guidance, 
and the Capital District Guidance As- 
sociation hosted us in various ways. We 
visited high schools in the area and the 
State University of New York at Albany. 
I began the journey as an interested 
outsider, but I became so involved that I 
finally became committed to the cause of 
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counseling. I am nota professional coun- 
selor, but because of the way in which 
drama is taught in England, and because 
of the nature of the area in which I teach, 
I cannot help being, in all but name, a 
counselor. I was fascinated by the 
similarities between role playing as we 
use it in educational drama and the way 
in which it is used in group counseling 
situations in the U.S.A. British drama 
workshop techniques are evident in 
American counselors’ self-assessment 
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sessions. Transactional analysis also has 
its parallels in some kinds of preparation 
for acting. 

In spite of some ongoing difficulties, 
counseling is largely taken as a matter of 
course in America, and in America there 
is much more inservice training available 
through the professional associations. In 
England, careers guidance is undertaken 
by teachers. Almost all counseling (or, as 
we call it, “pastoral care”) is in the hands 
of people who do at least some teaching. 


However, we do have a growing appreci- 
ation of the urgent need for counseling 
at all levels of education, and many of 
our universities and colleges have rele- 
vant services in operation, often at the 
instigation of the students’ unions and 
always with the cooperation of the fac- 
ulty. Certainly the heavy pressures on 
teachers and lecturers, from all direc- 
tions, make the need for full-time coun- 
selors imperative. No teacher has the 
time to do justice to this important work. 


from England... 


ROY HARRIS 


Principal Lecturer, Digby Stuart College of Education, London, England 


As tutor-in-charge of a one-year, full- 
time course to train teachers for the role 
of counselors in secondary schools, I ac- 
companied a small group of students 
during the 1973 Easter vacation to ex- 
plore the field of counseling. We spent 
one week in Albany, New York, and one 
in Boston, Massachusetts, where we were 
the guests of people working in the field 
of counseling. 

What impressed us was the great deal 
of attention, time, and money that was 
being given to counseling. In Britain 
counseling is slow in developing, and 
most schools have no counselor. It would 
be no exaggeration to state that it is a 
luxury to have even a half-time coun- 
selor in a school; by contrast, in the high 
schools we visited it was not unusual to 
find eight or more full-time counselors 
operating. 

In one high school we had the oppor- 
tunity to talk with a small group of senior 
students. It was surprising for us to hear 
them say that, if they wanted help with a 
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personal problem, they would seek it 
from a peer or teacher with whom they 
could talk. They said that they would go 
to the counselor for information about 
courses and scheduling. Having read 
American literature, we thought stu- 
dents would have had a different orien- 
tation toward counselors. We learned 
later that counselors were very con- 
cerned with their role and were engaged 
inan accountability exercise. During one 
of my visits to a high school, I saw a 
counselor conducting a half-hour session 
with a small group of students who were 
filling up a form for course options. 
Questioning the counselor, I discovered 
that she would be involved in this work 
all that day and for many more days 
thereafter. It was, as far as I could judge, 
a straightforward, routine job that could 
have been done effectively by a member 
of the clerical staff, with consultation 
when necessary. It was, in my opinion, 
not a job for a professionally trained 


counselor. 
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In discussion with some students in the 
high school, I discovered that they were 
not able to explain in any great detail 
what the role of the counselor in their 
school was, except that of a scheduler. 
They could not remember the visits that 
had been made by the counselors to the 
feed-in schools. This was surprising to 
me in view of the very generous 
counselor-student ratio; one would have 
expected very good information flow. 

In discussion with a counselor of stu- 
dents at university level, I discovered 
that much time was being devoted to the 
process of counseling but that very little 
indeed was being done in research to 
validate what was being done. He was 
able to refer only to a couple of small 
pieces of work at undergraduate level. 
This suggested to me that there must 
exist some considerable faith in the 

efficacy of counseling without due con- 
sideration given to measureable out- 
comes. In halls of residence we found 
great concern by the student counselors 
about drug taking and pilfering. I did 
wonder to what extent the preventive 
approach in counseling earlier on—at 
the elementary stages—had been effec- 
tive. Over and over again, in different 
places, I was reminded not to leave my 
camera about, not even in the counseling 
offices, because it would assuredly be sto- 
len. Itseemed to me that there was much 
mistrust about and that people did not 
feel like members of one body but felt 
estranged from each other, 
Sitting in a case conference at a child 
guidance clinic, I was somewhat taken 
aback by the very rapidity at which the 
business was transacted. The psychia- 
trist, leader of the conference, gave in- 
stant diagnoses on a minimum of data, 
using Freudian symbolism of a dubious 
nature in order, it seemed to me, to have 
everything neatly wrapped up. I came 
away with a feeling that interpretations 
had been superficial and too “instant.” 

I was impressed at the development of 

encounter group work and people’s ob- 
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vious need for such experience. When 
doing some personal shopping, I noticed 
in the card shops many posters and such 
like things carrying printed messages of 
peace and love. I wondered whether 
people’s need for close personal relation- 
ships in encounter groups and constant 
reminders of peace and love reflected a 
dehumanization of the individual in a 
rather materialistically oriented society. 
Could it be that the basic need for love 
and at-one-ness with others was in some 
way not being satisfied in people’s nor- 
mal daily living? 

The foregoing comment may appear 
to be somewhat condemnatory, but this 
was not the intention; I have attempted, 
as fairly as possible, to present my im- 
mediate reactions to the things I experi- 
enced. What I saw was a sample only, and 
it would be unwise of me to generalize 
from the few experiences I had. How- 
ever, it may be that what I did see is in 
some respects typical; only the reader 
with wider experience can make a 
reasonable judgment. We in Britain are 
experiencing similar problems, but we 
have along way to go in catching up with 
the U.S.A. in the development of coun- 
seling services, particularly in the 
schools. We shall learn a great deal from 
American experiences, for which we are 
grateful. It may be of interest to readers 
that quite a few heads of secondary 
schools here are giving much thought to 
developing effective pastoral care work 
in their schools rather than appointing 
full-time counselors. This raises the 
question of whether there should be 
much more done in teacher training 
programs to develop those basic ingre- 
dients of counseling shown to be effec- 
tve in the promotion of good interper- 
sonal relationships, namely, empathy, 
positive regard, and genuineness. 

I have been impressed with the work 
that Charles A. Curran has been doing in 
counseling-learning as a valuable con- 
tribution to the whole person model for 
education. In Britain today there is much 
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more thought being given to the rights of 
individuals and groups of individuals 
within the wider context of the overall 
aims of the elected government, and 
there is a growing concern about such 
things as avarice and envy and how to 
bring about a deeper feeling of altruism 
among various sections of the commu- 
nity. It is becoming evident that the best- 
thought-out economic plans cannot 
achieve their objectives when individuals 


equate happiness with having material 
Possessions and attaining the immediate 
satisfaction of id impulses. In many ways 
therefore, the problems facing our coun- 
try are similar to those in the U.S.A., and 
it would seem to me that any future de- 
velopments in the field of counseling 
must give due recognition to those fun- 
damental issues related to morality and 
to the growth of rational-altruistic be- 
havior. 


from (Yous... 


DEMETRIOS LEVENTIS 


Coordinator of Guidance and Vocational Orientation Services and Teacher of Greek, Famagusta 
First Gymnasium for Boys, Famagusta, Cyprus 


From 1971 till 1973 I attended the State 
University of New York at Albany, from 
which I received the MS in guidance and 
the EdS in counseling and personnel ser- 
vices. I did my field work requirement at 
the Milne High School, Albany, and my 
internship requirement at the Bureau of 
Guidance, New York State Education 
Department, Albany. During my second 
year of studies I worked as graduate as- 
sistant to the. international student ad- 
"voa at SUNYA. I also visited schools 
agencies in Rochester and Boston 
and traveled to Montreal, Buffalo, and 

Washington, D.C. 
ae the United States share 
n e estern cultural tradition. But 
aie ae as iy more cooperative indi- 
ux w ile the United States has a 
TA mpetitive individualism. _Cyp- 
‘ies ades concerned with ideol- 
x ó ile Americans are more prag- 
‘a Bn c society is more restrictive, 
E e : merican one is more permis- 
- Cypriots live in a rather simple and 
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small society, while Americans live in a 
rather complex and vastly industrialized 
one. 

In such a society as that of Cyprus, 
counselors do not encounter student 
problems deriving from differences in 
language, religion, or culture, as would 
their American counterparts. Further- 
more, due to the homogeneity as well as 
the coherence of the society, Cypriot 
counselors have fewer encounters than 
American counselors with problems of 
isolation from family and society, prob- 
lems deriving from social class differ- 
ences, and problems due to the mobility 
of the population. Probably that is why 
American counselors usually work ac- 
cording to 4 theory 
problem-solving orien 


if it was not the isola i init 
the origin and spread of client-centere@ 


i i Counselors. 
therapy in the United States: selors 
in Cyprus encounter fewer problems de- 


riving from lack of values or lack of 


meaning in life than the American coun- 
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selor. However, they must be prepared 
to deal with many of these problems in 
the future, because the situation and 
many social conditions in Cyprus are on 
the verge of changing. 

On the other hand, the Cypriot coun- 
selor faces problems that the American 
counselor does not, deriving from 
ideological differences in discussions 
where students tend to feel very strongly 
and also to express their feelings overtly 


(in some cases the students hit each. 


other); from insults where one is accused 
of cowardliness in the reaction or lack of 
reaction to an insult; from great pressure 
on the part of the family and society on 
the individual to conform and to subor- 
dinate one's private life to the unwritten 
code and laws of society, especially for 
the females. Counselors have a hard time 
when they accept the individual differ- 
ences and defend the rights of the indi- 
viduals. A "strong" personality is there- 
fore needed to uphold such individual 
rights while simultaneously having the 
respect of society, the values of which 
counselors also share. 

Because curriculums are fixed and 
standardized tests nonexistent, the coun- 
selor in Cyprus has not some of the 
activities that the counselor in the 
U.S. has—programming the students’ 
courses, administering aptitude and 
achievement tests, explaining the proc- 
ess and the results of these tests. On the 
other hand, Cypriot counselors must 
know the educational systems of other 
countries, the admission requirements, 
the cost of living, and so forth, because so 
many Cypriot students attend univer- 
sities in Greece, England, and elsewhere. 
They have to know at least one foreign 
language in order to learn relevant in- 
formation. They have to help the stu- 
dents make more crucial decisions after 
the third and sixth grade of the high 

school, because the programs of the 
senior gymnasiums and the university 
schools are not flexible. Counselors in 
the U.S. can therefore have easier access 
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to information about students and 
schools, although they deal with 
flexibility of the programs. Students in 
the U.S., on the other hand, are in a 
better position than students in Cyprus, 
because not only can they be helped in a 
better way but they also do not have to 
make crucial decisions as the students in 
Cyprus have to. 

Counselors in Cyprus, in contrast with 
counselors of the United States, are 
not properly qualified. The lack of rele- 
vant books in Greek is an obstacle to 
their improving themselves. They are 
identified and evaluated rather as 
teachers, and their future professional 
steps are to become assistant principal, 
principal, and supervisor. Their concur- 
rent work as teachers causes difficulties 
in their relations with students. The time 
restrictions do not allow them to accom- 
plish sufficiently their tasks. They cannot 
help the students to understand them- 
selves better by testing their abilities and 
personality characteristics, because such 
tests are not in use by counselors in Cy- 
prus. They have not the facilities that 
counselors in the U.S. have. 

On the other hand, the content of the 
pupil records can be highly confidential. 
The Cypriot counselor does not write 
recommendation letters or inform the 
principal and the teachers about the stu- 
dents’ records. These last tasks are 
worked out by the principal and the cler- 
ical staff. 

The better situation in the U.S. is obvi- 
ous. The counselors are qualified, they 
are committed to their profession, and 
they have the necessary tools to help the 
students. They can also upgrade their 
counseling ability by reading the current 
literature of the field. Beyond these, the 
decentralization of the educational Sys- 
tem, the money provided for guidance, 
and the continuous search for innova- 
uon and constructive change gives them 
the opportunity to use their initiative 


and to develop themselves and their 
Services. 
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from Nigeria... 


EZEKIEL OLANIYI OLAOYE 


Guidance and Counseling Officer, Federal Ministry of Education, Lagos, Nigeria 


I stayed one year in the United States 
studying guidance and counseling. My 
program included eight weeks of field 
experience, which took me to state de- 
partments of education in New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Ohio and to schools in 
three states. I visited schools in and 
around Albany, New York, and in Cleve- 
land, Columbus, and Athens, Ohio; I 
also visited towns and villages in the Ap- 
palachian mountains. 

I understood that New York State had 
some of the best guidance programs in 
the country and found this to be so in the 
schools I visited. Although my tours were 
“guided,” I saw a variety of schools anda 
variety of guidance programs. I found 
the facilities in the schools adequate and 
the staff very determined to help the 
students. I was particularly impressed by 
the new “team concept” in pupil person- 
nel service; here guidance counselors, 
social workers, health workers, etc., work 
as a team to help the student. 

In this country, as in many others of 
the Third World, the United States (the 
whole country!) is thought of as a land of 
limitless opportunities and a place where 
nobody could live in poverty. But my visit 
to some villages in Appalachia and in the 
poor districts of East Lansing, Michigan, 
and Chicago, Illinois, showed me that 
poverty is not limited to developing 
countries. It also showed me that the 
guidance requirements of students from 
poor areas have to be different from 
those of students from rich suburbs. In 
the poor areas there are fewer oppor- 
tunities, and the morale of the children is 
consequently low. $ 

The contrasts I saw in my field experi- 
ence are similar to what we have here in 
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Nigeria. Whereas there are areas with 
extensive development (with a variety of 
opportunities for jobs and advance- 
ment), there are also areas where de- 
velopment is almost nil. Programs there- 
fore have to be planned to take into con- 
sideration the varying needs of the peo- 
ple in a vast country of over 370,000 
square miles and great ethnic differences 
(among more than 200 different linguis- 
tic ethnic groups). 

I have found that in Nigeria the non- 
directive approach to counseling does 
not go down easily with a large section of 
my clients. Our culture gives much re- 
spect to opinions of elders. When young 
people come for counseling, therefore, 
they come more with a view to “being 
told what to do” than being helped to 
explore themselves more thoroughly in 
order to be able to find an answer to their 
problems. 

Our guidance programs are just start- 
ing, but I feel happy that I had a varied 
experience to guide me in making my 
recommendations, which should go a 
long way in determining the final guid- 
ance policy for our whole country. Our 
country is also lucky in having personnel 
who trained in various countries—the 
United States, Britain, and Australia. It is 
hoped that the experiences of all will 
finally help develop a guidance program 
that will be very rich and most appro- 
priate for Nigerians. í 

Finally, I have great respect for the 
guidance and counseling programs in 
the United States. But I must confess that 
Isaw some counselors in the poor school 
districts who were doing a disservice to 
the students. They made me feel that no 


counselor is better than a bad counselor! 
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from Nowoy ... 


M. HELGE RØNNESTAD 


Assistant Professor, Institute of Psychology, University of Oslo, Norway 


To set my reactions in a proper light, I 
need to say something quite briefly about 
my stay in the U.S.A. I have spent seven 
of the last ten years in different parts of 
the U.S. I have had the opportunity to 
study as well as work in different profes- 
sional settings: as a counselor in a high 
school in Missouri, as a psychometric 
consultant in a project dealing with un- 
derprivileged American Indians, and as 
a counselor in university counseling cen- 
ters in Arizona and Missouri. 

In trying to organize my thoughts, I 
run into the problem of sorting out the 
characteristics of the specific geographi- 
cal regions from the characteristics that 
may be typical for the U.S. at large. At- 
tempting to look at and consider the U.S. 
as one country prevents one from seeing 
what is possibly the greatest difference 
between the U.S.A. and my country—the 
diversity and heterogeneity of the U.S., 
which represents possibly the greatest 
difficulty and challenge for the counsel- 
ing profession. 

I believe that the basic developmental 
tasks facing children, adolescents, and 
adults are applicable in Norway as well as 
in the U.S.A. Consequently, many of the 
problems that face the populations of the 
two countries are identical. However, I 
believe there are some differences also, 
differences more in degree than in kind. 
Because of these differences, the chal- 
lenges of the counseling professions in 

the two countries vary. I believe that the 
counseling profession in the U.S.A. is 
confronted with greater difficulties and 
challenges than is the case in Norway, for 
the following four reasons. 

First, for many people it is more 
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difficult to have basic needs satisfied in 
the U.S.A. This may sound paradoxical, 
considering the affluence of the Ameri- 
can society. But I believe it is correct, 
partly because the U.S.A. represents a 
social and political system in which what 
someone does, the decisions one makes, 
has a much greater impact on one's social 
and economical situation than is the case 
in Norway. The consequence of this is 
that people making certain kinds of deci- 
sions, doing certain kinds of things, will 
face difficulties that are greater than 
would be the case if the same decisions 
were made in Norway. Americans 
choose their own destinies and have a 
chance to form them more than we can. 
The consequence is that not only the 
sense of success but also the sense of fail- 
ure is more pronounced. 

Second, the constantly changing 
American society is more difficult to live 
in. I believe that, as Alvin Toffler ex- 
plained in Future Shock, people in the 
U.S. are exposed to a bombardment of 
stimuli and are continuously forced to 
adapt to changes—more so than in my 
country. According to Toffler, over- 
stimulation potentially results in stress, 
apathy, and difficulties in establishing 
and maintaining satisfactory human con- 
tacts. If this is true, these are conditions 
that willrepresent great challenges to the 
counseling profession in the United 
States. Although our society is getting 
increasingly similar to that in the U.S., 
the prediction Toffler makes does not 
yet seem warranted for our society. 

Third, making vocational decisions is 
more difficult in the States. There are at 
least two reasons for this, one of which 
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relates to the heterogeneity and com- 
plexity of the American labor market. 
Although there is no linear relationship 
between number of alternatives and 
complexity of choice, it is probable that a 
choice involving as many alternatives as 
are presented in the Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles is more apt to be complex. 
The other reason has been referred to 
already and pertains to the impact that a 
particular choice has on one’s social and 
economical status. Other things being 
equal, we may say that as the impact of 
making particular decisions increases, 
the involvement in the decision-making 
process increases and hence the more 
complex the process. 

Fourth, the cultural heterogeneity of 
the United States causes problems of in- 
terpersonal communication and under- 
standing. In these times of racial conflict, 
this argument may seem superfluous. It 
is necessary, however, to differentiate 


between two different expressions of this 
problem. One pertains to the apparent: 
how cultural differences, as expressed in 
different value systems, customs, and re- 
ligious convictions, make difficult a clear 
and concise communication among peo- 
ple. This enhances the chance for dis- 
cord and human conflict and adds to the 
need for a proficient counseling profes- 
sion. The other expression pertains to 
the relationship between the counselor 
and the client. Differences in cultural 
background between counselor and 
client make it difficult for the counselor 
to assume the frame of reference of the 
client and communicate a precise under- 
standing of what the client says. Al- 
though some measures have been taken 
to remedy this problem with certain 
minority groups, the problems of com- 
munication among people of different 
Caucasian subcultures within the United 
States is still not sufficiently recognized. 


fom Switzerlano.... 


ERNST STAUFFER 


Manager, Regional Counseling Office, Biel, 


My first visit to the U.S.A. occurred in 
1966 and was confined mostly to the New 
York City area and supplemented by 
trips to Rochester, Chicago; and Balti- 
more. It was highlighted by my participa- 
tion in the APGA Convention 17 
Washington, D.C. My second sojourn oc- 
curred during the summer of 1973 and 
brought me across the country, the 
"home port" that time being the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. From there I made 
trips to Purdue University and as far as 
Western Washington State College at 
Bellingham and back again via San Fran- 
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Switzerland 


and New York City, 


cisco to Rochester ) 
way in 


i i i he 
renewing friendships on t 
Philadelphia and Washington, D.C. On 
both visits I had repeated contacts with 


government offices in Washington, with 
es in New York 


state employment servic ^ 
City, and with community agencies and 
1 companies, all involved in 


multinational 
personnel selec- 


guidance counseling, 
tion, and placement. io 

Regarding the specific contributions 
of the U.S.A. and Switzerland in terms of 
strategies—i.e., the way 


counseling 
ze and go about per- 


counselors organ! 
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forming their work—I should say that 
the merits of the American system lie in 
the domain of the long-term career 
planning approach, whereas the Swiss 
system is more helpful for short-term 
decision-making policy. American coun- 
selors, especially those working in the 
schools, lay stress on pursuing their tasks 
in the educational components of voca- 
tional choice. Their major concern is to 
help their clients solve problems of 
curriculum—remediating defective 
schoolwork or removing social and affec- 
tive hurdles likely to jeopardize scholas- 
tic performance. The main purpose of 
their intervention is educational rather 
than vocational adjustment. 

The striving of American counselors 
for  self-clarification and self- 
actualization while working with their 
clients has to be viewed in this educa- 
tional context. It explains also why they 
resort predominantly to the clinical ap- 
proach in the helping process. In fact, 
American counselors, unlike their Swiss 
counterparts, have to deal as much with 
personal as with vocational problems. It 

: would, however, be unfair to say that 
American counselors are relying on per- 
forming their tasks only on the clinical 
model. On the contrary, they have at 
their disposal a wide spectrum of excel- 
lent psychometric devices based on the 
trait and factor theory. These tools in- 
clude power tests, interest question- 
naires, and work value and Vocational 
development inventories, They are vali- 
dated on a statewide basis and play an 
important role in appraising both educa- 
tional and vocational fitness, 

Why do American counselors conceive 
their tasks predominantly in a long- 
Tange career planning perspective? 
There are two main reasons to explain 
this approach. The first pertains to their 
comprehensive educational System. 
American high schools have often been 
described as “talent farms,” ie, they 
want to provide their students the oppor- 
tunity to reach the highest possible edu- 
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cational level. Most American adoles- 
cents are therefore “college bound.” 
They keep on sitting on the school 
benches beyond high school. The gen- 
eral idea behind this is that every child 
should have equal chance to develop po- 
tentials and that the number of school 
years is the best guarantee of insuring 
later vocational adjustment. As a result, 
normal American teenagers do not 
commit themselves vocationally during 
their high school years. Their motto is 
“wait and see.” In the meantime, they 
concentrate on complying with academic 
requirements. The obvious consequence 
is that vocational decision making is 
postponed until early adult life. 

American adolescents have another 
major reason to adopt this course of ac- 
tion: Outside the channels of the school 
system they have few possibilities for vo- 
cational education and vocational train- 
ing. It is true that vocational high schools 
and community colleges do a marvelous 
job in this respect; however, they are 
mostly located in the big cities and en- 
compass only a limited range of occupa- 
tional training programs. As for the high 
school dropouts, they are usually con- 
demned to unskilled or semiskilled jobs. 
Not only training possibilities but also 
jobs are scarce for this age group, as the 
high unemployment rate testifies. 
Rather than to fill the ranks of the job- 
less, it is better, American counselors 
think, to prolong schooling as long as 
possible. 

Swiss counselors are favorable to the — 
psychological approach to counseling as 
practiced in the U.S., although as a whole 
they have not yet reached the same edu- 
cational standards. They have adopted 
statistical models and psychological de- 
vices developed by American psy- 
chologists. Recently they have started to 
carry out research projects on the pat- 
tern of the American examples. The 
great advantage of this attitude is that it 
makes cross-cultural comparisons possi- 
ble. The empirical evidence supplied by 
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the studies can provide useful feedback 
to American counseling psychologists. 
Feedback can also be provided by in- 
stitutional aspects of the work of the 
Swiss counselors. Their organizational 
status outside the school system and out- 
side the state employment service places 
them in a better position, compared to 


that of their American colleagues, to 
function between the organizations, to 
sponsor goal-directed attitudes, and to 
suggest convenient alternatives of voca- 
tional solutions likely to reduce the 
number of unhappy, floundering, and 
vocationally immature and unadjusted 
students. 


from Israel... 


AVNER ZIV 


Director of the Counseling Program, School of Education, Tel Aviv University, Israel 


During the 1972-73 academic year I 
taught at Boston University and visited 
many other institutions. My observations 
should be seen as those of an Israeli pro- 
fessor trained at the Sorbonne in clinical 
psychology, a sympathetic and friendly 
critic who enjoyed the year but who feels 
compelled to make some observations 
that may seem to some Americans rather 
controversial. 

On enthusiasm for the “new”: I ob- 
served what appears to be an immense 
attraction in American culture to innova- 
tions, breakthroughs, and newness. Im 
not sure that people necessarily believe 
that whatever is new is therefore good, 
but I had the impression that this trait is 
solidly anchored in American value 
structures. I noted that one of the most 
often used advertising techniques is the 
word “new.” “New” sells. New tech- 
niques in counseling sell. From my view- 
point as a member of a Middle Eastern 
culture, newness has no intrinsic value. I 
must wonder, then, at what appears to 
me to be a fascination with newness in 
counseling practice. 

On liberal bias: Most counselors and 
psychologists seem to share a similar lib- 
eral social outlook. So strongly do most 
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hold a liberal viewpoint that they reject 
other views. The result is a kind of 
strange conformity. Since most Ameri- 
can academics in the social sciences en- 
tertain beliefs in equality of opportunity, 
social justice, and sympathizing with the 
underprivileged, those who do not share 
these views are likely to be attacked vi- 
ciously. A case in point is Arthur Jensen; 
the situation is very well known. Fre- 
quently in journals and books of read- 
ings I have seen vigorous criticisms of 
Jensen—but not always of his data, his 
conclusions, or his methodologies. 

On anti-intellectual trends: Perhaps 
because of disillusionment with research 
procedures, some counselors have de- 
cided to abandon research. The main 
idea is that if you feel it is right, go ahead 
and do it. One doesn't have to formulate 
hypotheses, gather data or develop ways 
of testing meaning, or even document 
findings. Just do it. The recent enormous 
enthusiasm for various kinds of sensitiv- 
ity groups is a good illustration. People 
were supposed to “grow,” whatever that 
might mean, and "change," but the more 
recent empirical research should have a 
sobering effect on the claims. 

On ignorance of scholarship else- 
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where in the world: Is it because Amer- 
ica is self-sufficient in every area that 
American counselors believe they can 
find all the answers—and even all the 
questions? Or is it a simple language bar- 
rier? I do not know. But I was astonished 
to find how little Americans know about 
studies in their own fields done in 
Europe or elsewhere. Piaget published 
his major ideas in the 1930s, but not until 
Flavell's book appeared in 1963 did most 
Americans become aware of him. And 
then came hundreds of research projects 
and educational innovations based on 
Piaget’s theories. How would an Ameri- 
can academic react if a Chinese re- 
searcher came to the United States and, 
without speaking a word of English and 
observing only a few families for six 
weeks, went home to China to write a 
book on American family life, using in 
the bibliography only Chinese refer- 
ences? 

On the attraction of simple (I shrink 
from using "simplistic") theories: In the 
States books on counseling and therapy 
become best sellers. I’m OK—Yowre OK 
is "something else," and the rational- 
emotive approach, which explains be- 
havior in the A-B.C format, is "far 
out"—as is, I Suppose, primal scream 
therapy. I wonder what explains their 
tremendous appeal. Certainly it is not 
the hard data that support them. 

On theavalanche of writing: AsIthink 
back over the enormous quantity of 
journals, I am frankly confused. It is im- 
possible for individuals to keep up with 
what is being published. Also, I have the 
conviction that not all of the journal arti- 
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clesare significant breakthroughs. I even 
have the feeling that the function of 
many journals is to rescue professors 
from the fate that awaits those who do 
not publish. I have no solution. I will say 
only that I would like to keep up with 
what is published but simply cannot. 

On the best place for learning: College 
and university students are bright, seri- 
ous, and inquisitive. They work hard, 
and this is not necessarily the case else- 
where. There are rich interactions be- 
tween students and faculty; the confer- 
ences, discussions, and "bull sessions" 
provide a good opportunity for each to 
learn from the other. The system, by and 
large, is efficient. Things get done, usu- 
ally, rapidly and correctly. This is not 
unimportant. Despite complaints to the 
contrary, one can see that funds are 
available. Worthy projects can find back- 
ers and sponsors in the government and 
in private foundations. Academics in the 
U.S. tend to be in touch with others. 
Counselors and psychologists know what 
is happening in schools and other institu- 
tions. They do not suffer as much as 
others from the ivory tower complex. 
And they are not afraid of criticism from 
each other. Research—not all of it 
Breat—is being carried out to an impres- 
sive extent. The enormous bulk of re- 
search does guarantee many interesting 
and useful ideas. I am aware that this last 
point is not consistent with my comment 
relating to the alleged avalanche of writ- 
ing, but I've learned to live with my own 
contradictions, : 

I conclude by saying that I would very 
much like to return soon and learn more. 
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In the Field 


Reports of programs, practices, or techniques 


Training Student Volunteers 


URSULA DELWORTH, MARV MOORE, JULIE MILLICK, PATRICK LEONE 


Ursula Delworth is Progr: i i 
elworth is Program Director, Improving Mental Health Services on Western Cam- 


puses, Western Interst 


ate Commission for Higher Education, Boulder, Colorado. Marv Moore 


is Associate Professor, Color: TD, $ 

mei i sor , Colorado State University, Fort Collins. Julie Millick is paraprofessional 

Patrick i RENT p ie volunteer program in the Counseling Center at Colorado State University. 
.eone is a graduate student at the University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 


We live in a volunteer-oriented culture. 
From rural fire departments and local 
school boards to the widespread AC- 
H ION programs (Peace Corps, VISTA, 
etc), citizens are called on to volunteer 
their time and efforts for the building of 
P society or the maintenance of the 
" Volunteerism has long been visible in 
«aa ep organizations. Tradition- 
: ^ such work has involved the routine 
(ohn ee tasks with which the 
(Voltnvamn EM EMEN takes issue 
Det vs Christian. Science Monitor 
desde T w iehi minority groups have 
is Or years. The "new volun- 
asd: dd surfacing in human ser- 
a i ernie, is a more humanizing 
eei hi jura experience. In- 
aud mee , volunteers are being asked to 
i Belen s and important roles 
PE ies An others. Crisis centers and 

oughout the country, for ex- 
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ample, are staffed almost exclusively by 
volunteer personnel. 


THE PROGRAM AT CSU 


The current program at Colorado State 
University is an attempt to systematize 
previous efforts at using volunteers in 
specific counseling center programs. _ 
The professional staff of the center had 
increasingly turned to student parapro- 
fessionals, employing them in such ser- 
vices as co-leading or leading program 
workshops, aiding in the development . 
and evaluation of programs, and or- 
ganizing or preparing supplementary 
materials for programs. Evaluation of 
this work indicated that a wide variety of 
programs were being offered to d 
with less expenditure of professiona 
time and no decrease in the quality of 
service. Slowly some volunteers had been 
added to work with the paraprofession- 
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als. These persons received training 
through the specific program in which 
they volunteered to work, but there were 
no systematic procedures for selection, 
training, evaluation, or transfer among 
programs. 

The staff, both professional and 
paraprofessional, felt a need to develop 
such procedures in order to reach these 
three goals: (a) increasing services to stu- 
dents, (b) involving more students as ser- 
vice givers, and (c) providing student 
volunteers with specific skills and service 
experiences that would open additional 
career options to them. 


The Three Levels 


Three levels of volunteer functioning 
were established. (Lists of specific com- 
petencies, evaluation tasks, and activities 
for each level are available from the 
senior author.) Under this system, stu- 
dents first qualify as Level I volunteers by 
passing competency examinations for 
specific basic skills. Examples of Level I 
skills are (a) demonstrating minimal abil- 
ity in leading factual and/or structured 
discussion and (b) demonstrating ability 
in meeting responsibilities for task func- 
tions such as time, work deadlines, and 
procedures. Level I volunteers perform 
services in the center such as leading life 
planning workshops and running auto- 
mated desensitization groups. 

After demonstrating competence in 
one or more services at Level I, volun- 
teers may qualify for training and evalu- 
ation at Level II. Level II skills include (a) 
being able to perform consistently at a 
3.0 rating (minimal effectiveness on 
Carkhuff's 1.0-5.0 scale) in human rela- 
tions training and (b) demonstrating 
knowledge of the counseling center pro- 
gram development and evaluation 
model (Moore & Delworth 1972; Morrill, 
Oetting & Hurst 1974). Level II volun- 
teers perform such functions as co- 
leading communications skills work- 
shops, conducting desensitization in- 
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takes, and training other volunteers in 
Level I skills. 

Level III volunteers are fewest in 
number; they are trained to a higher de- 
gree of effectiveness in service, training, 
and supervision. They must demon- 
strate knowledge and skill in assessing 
psychopathology and in training and 
supervising other volunteers. Level II 
volunteers may lead or co-lead human 
relations training groups, co-lead 
therapy and/or counseling groups with 
counseling center professionals, and 
serve as process observers for individual 
or group counseling. Level III volun- 
teers are frequently employed as para- 
professionals in the center, but this is not 
a necessary component of the system. 


Training and Evaluation 


Students are evaluated for all levels on 
the basis of their performance on simu- 
lated tasks. If students have previously 
been trained in skills, they are evaluated 
through evening workshops designed to 
test these skills. 

The majority of students, however, 
qualify as volunteers through a three- 
credit “core” helping skills course, in 
which they learn and are evaluated on all 
Level I and most Level II skills. A second 
class provides the human relations train- 
ing necessary for Level II certification. 
At this time, training for Level III is of- 
fered more informally to a few Level II 
volunteers. The core class is taught and 
coordinated by a student paraprofes- 
sional, and there is substantial input by 
professionals, other paraprofessionals, 
and some advanced volunteers. 
Students are selected on the basis of (a) 
terest in and commitment to working 
as a volunteer in counseling center pro- 
grams and (b) performance on a Com- 
munications Index designed to indicate 
current level of helping ability (Carkhuff 
1969). Approximately thirty students, 
Most of them undergraduates, have 
taken the course each quarter, Several 
graduate students and community 
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members have taken it as well. In gen- 
eral, students in the class are majoring in 
psychology or social work, though a wide 
variety of academic majors is rep- 
resented. 


Training Model 


In all teaching functions, trainers oper- 
ate from a model of systematic skill build- 
ing. The training model is derived from 
the work of Moore and Delworth (1972) 
and is similar to Ivey's (1971) microcoun- 
seling approach. The main steps in the 
systematic skill building training model 
are as follows. 


l. Explain to the trainees the objec- 
tives of the training procedure, describ- 
ing exactly what that procedure entails. 

2. Demonstrate the training procedure 
for the trainees so that they can observe 
the skill being effectively practiced. This 
modeling can be accomplished by several 
means: a lecture presentation studded 
with clear examples, an audiovisual 
model of the skill being effectively prac- 
ticed, or a role-playing vignette by the 
trainers. 

3. Provideanopportunity for trainees 
to practice by role playing the skill being 
learned; and/or provide an opportunity 
for trainees to practice the skill with the 
actual persons or situations to which the 
skill is applied. In both role playing and 
actual practice, feedback about effective- 
ness of performance is given the trainees 
by either the trainers or their peers. The 
skill is practiced until the requisite per- 
formance level is achieved. 

4. Conduct a discussion in which 
trainees compare the trainer's objectives 
with the practice they have just finished; 
this discussion allows the trainees to 
integrate their understanding of the train- 
ing objective with their own practice ex- 
perience. 


Volunteer Code of Ethics 


Volunteers are being trained in this pro- 
gram to participate in many helping ac- 
tivities that were once exclusively profes- 
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sional functions. Volunteers are in a dif- 
ficult position: They are not considered 
professionals, yet they are, in many 
senses, helpers. To further accentuate 
this problem, the difference between the 
role definition of a helper and a helpee is 
not as clear as it is in the case of the 
professional. In education, background, 
and life style, the volunteer might be 
quite like the “consumer” (client) and 
might therefore tend to identify with the 
helpee role. This adds to the volunteer’s 
confusion and expectations regarding 
responsibilities and ethics and leads the 
volunteer to question just where he or 
she fits in, 

Itis for both the client’s protection and 
the volunteer's security that we have de- 
veloped a volunteer code of ethics. This 
code is taught and practiced in the core 
class and in the volunteer's service in the 
center. The ethics guidelines include the 
following (the complete guidelines are 
available from the senior author); 

1. Above all, respect for the client, the 
client’s feelings, and the client’s needs 
should be of prime importance. 

2. Consultation with supervisors or 
professionals about problems should be 
done in a private manner and a private 
place. 

3. Generally, volunteers should not 
have personal involvement with clients 
outside of the helping relationship (e.g., 
dating) during the course of the volun- 
teer's helping interactions with the client. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE PROGRAM 


For the Staff 


At the time of this writing—the spring of 
1974—the program at CSU has been 
fully operational for about one year. 
Thus far the great majority of students 
taking the course have volunteered in 
counseling center programs and have 
been evaluated as effective helpers by 
professional supervisors, paraprofes- 
sional supervisors, and students who 
have received their services. Several vol- 
unteers have been employed as para- 
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professionals, and many more are apply- 
ing for positions. 

Professionals and paraprofessionals 
report far greater amounts of time avail- 
able to develop and initiate new pro- 
grams and to further evaluate and rede- 
velop existing ones. They also say that 
having basic core skills taught through a 
special class enables them to spend addi- 
tional time and effort in training volun- 
teers in their specific programs. 

A good deal of time has been spent in 
setting up the system, developing train- 
ing modules and evaluation tasks, and 

keeping records on volunteer perfor- 
mance. Professionals also have to be 
aided in understanding and using the 
new system. It seemed reasonable to ex- 
pect at the outset that no great savings of 
time would accrue to the agency as a 
whole until the program had been in op- 
eration for at least a year, but in fact we 
did begin to see such savings of time 
throughout this first year. 

Time savings resulting from volunteer 
services can best be illustrated by examin- 
ing an actual program in its fourth year 
of operation. The program is the Stu- 
dent Couples’ Seminar, a seven-session, 
sixteen-hour marital enrichment work- 
shop offered by the counseling center, 
Each week a professional spends three 
hours supervising a paraprofessional 
and completing administrative tasks. 
The paraprofessional, in turn, spends 
about six hours a week preparing mater- 
ials and training twelve volunteers (six 
co-leader pairs) to conduct the workshop 
for thirty to thirty-six student couples 
(sixty to seventy-two individuals). The 
result of three hours of. professional and 
six hours of paraprofessional time is ap- 
proximately one hundred twenty indi- 
vidual contact hours of weekly service. 


For the Volunteers 


The volunteers Teport that they are 
learning very specific and relevant skills. 
We consider this type of program to be 
very different from many volunteer 
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programs that use volunteers without 
upgrading their skills in return. By actu- 
ally working as a helper, the volunteer in 
the CSU program can test his or her am- 
bitions to be a mental health worker 
without investing in three or four years 
of graduate school only to find that this 
goal was a false image. Also, there are 
two ways in which the student who de- 
cides on a mental health career can con- 
cretely use the skills and experience 
gained in the program. First, the com- 
petencies gained can help in admission to 
graduate school. Second, they can lead to 
post-BA employment in a variety of 
human service agencies. Colorado State 
University volunteers have found em- 
ployment in behavior modification pro- 
grams, community crisis centers, train- 
ing agencies, and state hospitals. Most 
volunteers have been accepted to the 
graduate program of their choice in 
psychology, child development, and stu- 
dent personnel work. 

Perhaps most important of all, student 
volunteers speak of the new feelings of 
competence and self-worth that have de- 
veloped from mastery of skills and effec- 
tive helping. The depersonalization and 
alienation fostered in our educational 
system has been described and attacked 
by many (Goffman 1963; Pearl 1972); a 
viable student volunteer program can 
aid in Overcoming the “just a number” 
syndrome in higher education and can 
enable students to experience their true 
value to themselves and others. As H. 
Rap Brown has stated it (Pearl 1972, p. 
271): “Education ain't just what comes 
out of the books, but it’s everything that 
goes on in the school and if you leave 
school hating yourself, then it doesn't 
matter how much you know." NM 
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Academic Advising Reaches Out 


GORDON B. STEIN, HENRY A. SPILLE 


Gordon B. Stein is Chairman of the Office of Academic Advising, and Henry A. Spille is 
Assistant Dean for Academic Assistance Programs, both at the University of Wisconsin—Green 


Bay. 


The University of Wisconsin—Green 
Bay is concerned with a problem that is 
common to most institutions of higher 
education today: the relevance of higher 
education, which was questioned and 
challenged by the student activists of a 
few years ago. This questioning is now 
being expressed in the form of stabiliz- 
ing, and in some cases decreasing, col- 
lege enrollments. In an attempt to cope 
with the relevance problem, nontradi- 
tional approaches to the educational 
process are included in the UWGB 
academic plan. Students are encouraged 
to exercise freedom of choice and are 
urged to develop their own uniquely de- 
signed programs. This openness, how- 
ever, tends to emphasize one aspect of an 
ancient problem, i.e., What is the best 
way for students to learn how to decide 
for themselves, not only in academic 
areas but also in the variety of experi- 
ences that make up the richly complex 
patterns of their lives? 

The facet of the decision-making proc- 
ess that is the concern of this article is 
the difficulty most faculty members and 
administrators have in helping students 
who are in the "information-gathering" 
or “undecided” period of their academic 
careers. Faculty members frequently feel 
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quite uncomfortable with the process of 
helping “undecided” students gather 
sufficient data with which to make intel- 
ligent choices. At UWGB, therefore, an 
Office of Academic Advising was estab- 
lished with the specific function of help- 
ing to meet this need of the “undecided” 
student. 

A large percentage of UWGB students 
are first-generation college students who 
commute to the campus and who seem 
unaware of the helping services available 
to them. Since an advisor's signature is 
not required for registration, it is possi- 
ble that students might not see an advisor 
until their senior year. Accordingly, in 
the fall of 1971 it was decided that the 
advising office, to be effective in per- 
forming this major helping function, 
needed a practical outreach program 
that students would use. 


OUTREACH EXPERIMENTATION 


Experimentation with a variety of ap- 
proaches was attempted. Based on in- 
formation that students supplied with 
their admissions test data and at registra- 
tion, letters were sent asking them to 
come to the advising office for assistance. 
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Posters and signs were placed in strategic 
locations. The faculty was asked to refer 
students. When none of these ap- 
proaches proved satisfactory, it was de- 
cided to take the advising service outside 
of the advising office. 


Temporary use was made of a confer- 
ence room near the registration office 
during heavy registration periods, and 
intermittent use was made of an advising 
table in an area adjacent to the cafeteria 
and snack bar. Advising seminars were 
conducted in the student apartment 
complex. One advisor lived for a year in 
the student apartments and was unoffi- 
cially on call at all times. Student re- 
sponse to these outreach efforts was 
sporadic and minimal. 

Advisors needed to be still more visible 
and accessible to larger numbers of stu- 
dents. In an attempt to achieve this goal, 
advising tables were placed in the school 
corridors. To determine the best location 
for these tables, student traffic patterns 
through the corridors were observed 
and traffic counts were taken. On the 
basis of this information, two locations 
passed by nearly €very student at some 
time during the week were identified. 
Fortunately, the locations were contigu- 
ous to “people pockets," small indenta- 
tions in the corridor walls that are fur- 
nished informally to foster student-to- 
student and faculty-to-student interac- 
tion. Two “people pockets” were used 
for the placement of tables. The tables, 
then, were placed in areas that students 
were accustomed to using, making it easy 
for them to step out of their normal traf- 
fic patterns and discuss their concerns. 
Thus, the locations were chosen with an 
appreciation of the type and number of 


when desired. 
Very bright, eye-catching posters were 
used to insure that students would Notice 


the Opportunity to receive help. A par- 
ticularly effective sign in red, blue, and 
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orange questioned: “To drop or not to 


drop?" Students frequently procrasti- 
nate over the problem of whether or not 
to drop a course, and, in the process of 
worrying, may miss the drop deadline. 


RESULTS OF HALLWAY ADVISING 


Some major problems have been and 
continue to be readily apparent. It takes 
a considerable amount of poise, matur- 
ity, and courage on the part of advisors to 
leave the quiet and security of the office 
and plunge totally into the students’ 
milieu. First, one might feel guilty sitting 
at the table in a very exposed position 
with no students coming for services. 
The compulsive Puritan ethic creates se- 
vere distress; an advisor is in full view of 
the public—doing nothing. Second, one 
might be faced with the equally difficult 
feeling of panic in the opposite situation: 
too many students impatiently (or pa- 
tiently) waiting for help. After nearly two 
years of exposure, advisors have found 
that these feelings have lessened, but 
they do remain and probably always will 
remain to some extent. 

Several important results have been 
noted. First, the number of appoint- 
ments in advisors' offices has more than 
doubled since the beginning of the table 
program. More students are coming in 
for information and for assistance in 
making decisions. Contacts at the tables 
are just as frequent as before but are 
generally shorter, more in the nature 
of single-question interactions. These 
short exchanges, however, frequently 
lead to individual office appointments at 
another time, Second, bulletins posted 
around the tables remind students of 
Such critical concerns as drop deadlines, 
academic rule changes, or any academic 
items that someone in the university 
community identifies as suffering from a 
lack of student awareness. It is believed 
that this has helped to decrease normal 
student procrastination. Third, advisors 
have become much better known, and 


Interaction frequently takes place infor- 
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mally anywhere on the campus that stu- 
dents and advisors happen to meet. 


DEVELOPING PARAPROFESSIONALS 


Another effort that has been initiated by 
the advising office is the extension of this 
outreach program through the use of 
extensively trained paraprofessional 
students as advisors for new, incoming 
students; their student contact is made in 
such informal settings as the cafeteria 
and the “people pockets.” A two- 
semester sequence of courses was de- 
signed to train students in the various 
skills an advisor needs. The first semester 
course, offered in the spring of 1973, 
had a classroom format. The second 
semester course, offered in the fall of 
1973, was a practicum in which a small 
group of incoming freshmen became the 
responsibility of each trained parapro- 
fessional student advisor. These courses 
were offered for degree credit and were 
entitled, respectively, “The Helping 
Process” and “The Helping Process 
Practicum.” 

The first semester included sections on 
human relations skills and specific en- 
counters with each of the various areas of 
the university bureaucracy with which 
students typically seem to have prob- 
lems—the registrar’s office, the finan- 
cial aids office, the library, the student 
counseling center, and so on. A section 
on academic advising was included, since 
that was the core around which all the 
skills would revolve. It is important to 
note that these students were trained as 
advisors and friendly interveners, not as 
counselors. The human relations skills 
were intended to strengthen the ability to 
hear another person and the ability to 
communicate clearly, not to develop 
full-fledged counseling ability. 

An evaluation of the training program 
by the students indicated that the class 
imparted a fairly good human relations 
impact but needed improvement 1n the 
portions dealing with problems that 
came from the various bureaucratic stu- 
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dent service areas of the university. Ac- 
cordingly, the syllabus of the course was 
rewritten at the end of the semester anda 
tightly organized experience developed. 


The syllabus now includes, instead of 
up to nine hours of classroom time for an 
area of the university such as the 
registrar’s office, no more than one ses- 
sion of an hour and a half for each area. 
A take-home examination, completed 
prior to a particular session, is used as a 
guide for student-instructor interaction 
during that session. The instructor in 
each particular session is a key figure 
from the department or area under dis- 
cussion. The completed take-home exam 
is then turned ina week after the session. 
The students have therefore had the 
benefit of the interaction with a key indi- 
vidual from each department under 
study as well as the previous work on the 
take-home exam. The human relations 
part of the course includes specific read- 
ings on human relations skills, struc- 
tured exercises to develop these skills, 
and a variety of unstructured experi- 
ences to deepen the learning process. 
The unstructured experiences include 
workshops in various therapeutic skills, 
unstructured basic encounter groups, 
and relatively structured film discussion 
sessions. 

This course is committed to be a regu- 
larly scheduled offering for the profes- 
sional social services major and may be 
included in the professional teaching 
major and in one of the liberal arts ma- 


jors. The course content has been 


broadened so that it will be appropriate 
for the student who is interested in en- 
hancing his or her own ability to cope 
with the university as well as the student 
who intends to be a “helper” either later 
in life or now in one of the university's 
student service areas (financial aids of- 
fice, information center, etc.). Typically, 
these jobs are filled by work-study stu- 
dents, and administrators seem to be de- 
lighted to have such highly trained indi- 


viduals available. 
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The course originally held and still 
maintains the posture of not training 
people to become counselors but rather 
preparing people who are existentially 
oriented toward helping others. 
Specifically, helping involves a recogni- 
tion and knowledge of what types of 
problems students encounter. The 
paraprofessional is trained to know 
whom to go to and how to help a student 
solve a problem (without solving the 
problem for the student). 

The fall practicum as offered in 1973 
had several specific problems. The most 
significant difficulty was that most 
freshmen were not sufficiently in- 
terested in utilizing the kind of an ex- 
perience the student paraprofessionals 
had to offer. There were enough fresh- 
men in the program to verify satisfactor- 
ily the effectiveness of the training of our 
student advisors, but not enough were 
involved to permit the assumption that 
the approach was viable for the overall 
freshman class, 


MORE IDEAS TO TRY 


used as informal advisors during final 
registration week, They will be in 
specific, well-frequented locations, and 


"bureaucratic personnel" will be more 
readily thought of as rea] people. Para- 
professionals will help plan and conduct 
the seminars, 

, A particularly fine result of the prac- 
ücum was the decision to revise the 
college's Timetable to make ita complete 
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information source for the student. In 
the fall of 1974 the Timetable will con- 
tain an excellent cross-index so that stu- 
dents can easily find the answers to most 
questions concerning academic regula- 
tions. Paraprofessionals will be utilized to 
instruct new students in the use of the 
Timetable at orientation sessions. This 
should eventuall cut down on the 
amount of outreach activity that is cur- 
rently necessary. 

Another interesting plan is a 
question-answer bulletin board system 
with locations at the student apartments, 
at the advising tables, outside the advis- 
ing office, at a new outreach area in the 
studio arts building, and possibly near 
the registrar's office. This system will 
allow students to indicate concern with 
an answer having multiple impact. Fi- 
nally, a planning advisory group will be 
set up and maintained on a continuing 
basis. It will include students, advisors, 
and members from each of the 
"bureaucratic" student service areas. 
Feedback on student reaction to the ad- 
ministration of the school will thus be 
currently and readily available to each of 
the key student service personnel who 
have responsibility for making changes 
and carrying out policies that affect stu- 
dents. 


CONCLUSION 


The outreach programs described here 
have had five major effects: The number 
of advising office appointments has 
more than doubled; student procrastina- 
tion Concerning academic deadlines 
seems reduced; informal interaction of 
students and advisors has significantly 
increased; an ever-increasing cadre of 
highly trained paraprofessional student 
helpers is being developed; and outreach 
ideas continue to proliferate. It is felt 
that this type of outreach program em- 
Phasizes the students’ freedom of choice 
while making them aware that the op- 
portunity for help in making decisions is 
Teadily available, g 
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Three Practices to Reach Students 


HENRY ZACHARIAS ROSNER 


Henry Zacharias Rosner is Director of Guidance, Englewood Public Schools, Englewood, New 


Jersey. 


Our guidance staff has been very con- 
cerned with the criticism directed at us in 
the past few years—criticism that often 
rang with what sounded like truth—so 
we began to do some soul-searching and 
evaluating of the kind of service we were 
offering. 

Some of our critics spoke of “in- 
flexibility,” “inaccessibility,” and “inef- 
ficiency.” We had to agree with those 
descriptions, so we set out to make 
changes on our own that could help us 
become more effective both individually 
and as a body. First, we allowed students 
to choose their counselors; second, we 
allowed counselors to arrange their own 
schedules; third, we recruited volunteers 
from the community. 


CHOICE OF COUNSELOR 


It occurred to some of us that the as- 
signment of counselees to a counselor, 
whether alphabetically, by grade level, or 
by homeroom, was an arbitrary move 
implying that the relationship between 
the counselor and the student was really 
irrelevant. Once assigned always as- 
signed. And what did that say about our 
desire to give help to and relate to a 
young person? For us there was no jus- 
tifying keeping incompatible souls to- 
gether; even marriage gives more leeway 
these days. 

For the sake of organization and con- 
servatism, we decided that counselors 
would be assigned to homerooms across 
grade levels but that no student—or 
counselor, for that matter—would be 
obliged to continue in a poor relation- 
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ship. In this setup, the studentand coun- 
selor are free to come to me to discuss 
their desire to separate and go on to 
someone new. However, it is nota matter 
of catch-as-catch-can changing; it is a 
matter of intelligently discussing the re- 
quested change. In a student body of 
1,300 students, about 90 have selected 
another counselor, 

The request for a change may come 
from the student, the family, a teacher, 
or the counselor. I hear the matter 
through and then approach the coun- 
selor. The next step is very much up to 
that counselor. Usually the counselor 
very willingly permits the change and no 
further discussion is needed except to 
ascertain whether or not the “new” coun- 
selor is willing to accept an additional 
charge (this is generally no problem at 
all). The counselor does have the option 
of refusing the change if he or she feels 
the matter can be worked out; that op- 
tion has been used in only one case, and 
two years later the studentis glad for the 
“permission denied.” 

Sometimes the “old” counselor would 
like to clarify the problem with the coun- 
selee, and I encourage that, although try- 
ing to rebuild an unsatisfactory coun- 
selor-counselee relationship under those 
conditions is rarely successful. I reserve 
the right to deny a request but rarely 
exercise it. I would if I felt that the par- 
ties were momentarily irrational and that 
by tomorrow all would be well again. ; 

Of course, not every counselor is 
equally popular, as not every one Is 
equally talented. (My observation 1s that 
the two characteristics go hand in hand; 
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besides, “favors” granted by counselors 
are monitored by me, so there is no “easy 
touch” in the guidance office who will 
change a schedule at the drop of an 
influential parent’s telephone receiver.) 
The most frequently chosen counselor 
accepts the heaviest counseling load as 
part of the responsibility of being able. 
The counselor who has the fewest coun- 
selees has some important duties con- 
cerning testing and scholarships, areas in 
which this counselor excels beyond the 
rest of us. 

Our flexibility is generally praised. We 
cannot please everyone, but parents, 
children, and teachers agree that they 
are better able to deal with guidance 
when the personalities mesh. As for the 
counselors, we do not feel that the sky 
has fallen because we've lost a counselee 
or because the counselor next door has 
two dozen more counselees, Counselors 
accept these differences and recognize 
that no one succeeds with everyone and 
that part of our moral obligation to our 
counselees is to provide the best service 
possible, which sometimes means finding 
Someone else to provide that service. 


ALTERNATIVE HOURS 


Locked in by a contract, but encouraged 
by a creative administrator, our time 
schedule became an important consider- 
ation. As I watched the pattern of ap- 
pointments, it was clear that our 
8:10-3:10 teachers’ schedule was Satisfy- 
Ing neither students’ needs for counsel- 
ing nor counselors’ needs to counsel, 
Many parents in our community are paid 
hourly and are in Many cases workin 
when we are, thus making it difficult at 
best for them to visit school. Our 
young people in work-study pro 
having afternoon jobs and tight m 
schedules, received little counsel; 
sistance. Our athletes suffered for the 
Same reasons, There simply was no way 
to justify following the teachers' schedule 
Except to say that it was school tradition, 


many 


grams, 
orning 
ing as- 
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and the dutiful among us were here until 
the parking lot had long since em ptied, 
working on their own time. 

Evening hours for counselors was sug- 
gested here and there, but we took 
enormous exception to the idea. To add 
evening hours for no extra pay to the 
already voluntarily extended hours some 
of us were giving was beyond the call of 
duty. Exhausted and exploited profes- 
sionals cannot give their all, so we de- 
cided to adjust the counselors’ work day 
to meet individual needs. Counselors 
evaluated the pattern of their counselees’ 
demands as well as their own personal 
effectiveness. Three of our six coun- 
selors decided that the teachers 
schedule, with extra voluntary hours 
where needed, was best for them, while 
three chose to adjust their schedules two 
days per week. One chose a split 
schedule—mornings and late evenings. 
Another elected to come in at noon and 
work through until 7:00 p.m. Still 
another adjusted her schedule to begin 
at 10:00 a.m. and end at 5:00 p.m. 

At all times the counselors feel it their 
obligation to return to the existing struc- 
ture at the request of any student, 
teacher, or parent who needs profes- 
sional help during the regular school 
day. The schedules worked out were 
created to help young people, not to pro- 
vide an excuse for indolence. 


A VOLUNTEER SERVICE 


One of the Major practical blocks to es- 
tablishing a counselor-counselee rela- 
tionship was the lack of time available 

cause of the counselor's clerical bur- 
den. Even in an office with three full- 
time Secretaries, there was a sizable load 
of paper work for the counselor. Funds, 
of course, were not available for extra 
Part-time employees, and the use of stu- 
dent aides was likely to cause criticism 
from Suspicious faculty and community 
members because of their concern about 
the Confidentiality of records. 

It occurred to Us that, in a community 
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with many retired people and many ma- 
ture housewives whose families were 
grown and gone, volunteers were out 
there waiting for the chance to help 
—and indeed they were. A few calls to 
senior citizens’ organizations and the 
League of Women Voters were all that 
was needed: Responsible, intelligent, re- 
liable, free aides came to us, eagerly ac- 
cepting the tasks we gave them, What was 
a boon to the department, however, is 
still more of a boon to the volunteers, 
whose sense of personal dignity is re- 
stored by the feeling that they are giving 
to the community and making a con- 
tribution. Of course, there are always 
some who criticize even the successful 
program, and the community has been 
critical of us for allowing retirees to have 
access to confidential material and for 
running the risk that the volunteers may 
somehow reveal “secrets” seen or heard 
in guidance to a neighbor who has a 
cousin who has a son who. . . . Our volun- 
teers are screened and trained and 
trusted, with good results. 


EVALUATION 


No system or plan is perfect, and nothing 
is destined to succeed without problems. 
We've had ours. 

The counselors' new schedules make it 
difficult to arrange spur-of-the-moment 
meetings to discuss some emergency. 
Having been accustomed to the tradi- 
tional time schedule, I find it quite frus- 
trating to dial a counselor only to find 
that it's the counselor's free morning, or 
to visit another only to find a closed door 
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and a sign reading "Evening Hours 
"Today." 

The counselees who are in sudden 
need of their counselors also suffer in 
our system, and we have had to do more 
pinch-hitting than before. The advan- 
tages of the system seem to outweigh the 
disadvantages, however, and we hope to 
continue with adjustments after we have 
evaluated the counselors’ responses. 

Our volunteer program has had its 
difficulties too; not all the volunteers 
stayed with us. Two of our aides dis- 
covered that they were quite adept at the 
job and, with my encouragement, began 
considering paid employment; one of. 
them is now the guidance secretary in 
our middle school, and the other is the 
secretary to our attendance officer. One 
dutiful assistant found that the pressures 
of our busy office became too much and 
that the changes in our school since the 
time of her son's graduation twelve years 
before were difficult to adjust to. 

Some volunteers find that family and 
social obligations are greater than they 
had anticipated, so we try to arrange 
hours for them that are as flexible as 
possible. Rather than assigning specified 
hours, we have found it better to phone 
some volunteers when we have some 
emergency overload of work. 

We have presented here only three 
suggestions for guidance departments to 
consider in their efforts to reach out and 
touch more of the students for whom 
they are in so many ways responsible. 
They need, of course, the support of the 
faculty, the encouragement of the ad- 
ministration, and perhaps most impor- 
tant, the cooperation of the guidance 
staff. N 
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Research in Counseling 


Richard W. Warner, Jr., Column Editor 


vide meaningful data to t 
lumn is based on the belief that research can pro i an | 
END. counselor. While individual studies may not provide sufficient data on whic 


Consulting with Parents 


The emerging role of counselor as consultant 
to à variety of individuals has captured the 
attention of many within our profession. The 
literature is replete with recommendations 
for consultation practices. The entire De- 


1972) was devoted to this topic, and several 
books on consultation have been published in 


urged to get on with it; but many may be 
asking, "Is this just another bandwagon?” 
“What difference will it make if 1 do?" As 
Lewis (19702, P- 300) has indicated, consulta- 
tion should be based “not solely through con- 


data reported in the literature as they apply to 
consultation with parents, 

While consulting with parents is generally 
Viewed as a developmental strategy, much of 
the research has focused on the effects of 


standpoint, It has been primarily concerned 
with programs for parents of elementary 
school children. 

Several studies have compared the effects 


of a parental consulting program on 
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achievement level of students against a no- - 
treatment control group. Research on paren: 
tal programs reported by Chico State College 
(Modification . , . 1968), dealing with parents - 
of first, seventh, and ninth graders; Radin 1 
(1969), parents of kindergarten children; — 
Duncan and Fitzgerald (1969), parents of. 
senior high students; Pigott and Gilmore 
(1969), parents of elementary, junior high; - 
and senior high students; Meyers (1971), 
Parents of sixth graders; Grossman (1971), 
Parents of high school students; Gilmore 
(1971a), parents of elementary children; 
Gilmore (1971b), parents of elementary and 
junior high Students; Edgerly (1971), parents - 
of junior high students; and Duff (1972), 
parents of fifth grade students all found that 
working with parents on an ongoing basis had 
beneficial effects on the achievement level of 
students. It should be noted that these inves- 
tigations covered parents of children in kin- 
dergarten through senior high. Further, 
While these Programs had positive results, the - 
Parent programs were not compared with the 
effects of counseling with the students. They ; 
Were compared simply to the effects of no 
Special treatment, Two reports, Kranzler - 
(1969) and North Dakota University (Effec- - 
tiveness., . . 1969), did compare the effects on 
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achievement level of students from consult- 
ing with parents and direct counseling, and 
both reported no evidence that one approach 
was better than the other, In fact, neither one 
was very effective. 

Consulting with parents to bring about be- 
havioral changes in students is a second area 
to which several researchers have addressed 
themselves. Studies by McWhirter (1966), 
dealing with parents of sophomores; Chico 
State College (Modification ... 1968), par- 
ents of elementary, junior high, and senior 
high students; Hillman (1968), parents of 
elementary students; Duncan and Fitzgerald 
(1969), parents of junior high students; 
Camp and Rothney (1970), parents of 
sophomores; Stearn (1970), parents of 
elementary students; Carkhuff and Bierman 
(1970), parents of emotionally disturbed stu- 
dents; Larson (1972), parents of junior high 
students; and Bird (1973), parents of be- 
haviorally disturbed students all reported 
that consulting with parents had positive ef- 
fects on the behavior of children. Once again, 
however, it is necessary to point out that these 
studies compared the effects of a parent pro- 
gram only against no program at all. In 
studies that compared the effect on behavior 
of a parental consulting program against di- 
rect counseling with students, Palmo (1972) 
reported that a parent program was more 
effective, but studies reported by Kranzler 
(1969), North Dakota University (Effective- 
ness... 1969), and Lewis (1970b) found no 
differences between the two approaches. 
Three other studies, DeeGeorge (1970), 
Gordon (1971), and Platt (1971), indicated 
that a combination of direct counseling and 
parent consulting is the most effective tech- 
nique for bringing about behavioral changes 
in students, 


IMPLICATIONS FOR COUNSELORS 


The research reported here may answer 
some of the questions raised earlier, but it is 
also clear that there is acrying need for exten- 
‘ve research programs that will examine in 
detail the relative effects of consulting and 
counseling. The clearest finding at this point 
is that when consulting with parents is com- 
bined with counseling with students there is a 
good prognosis for success. For counselors 
Who wish to get parent programs started, 
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there do appear to be some key elements that 
emerge from the research reviewed here, 


1. Parent consulting should be a systematic $ 
plan for working with parents over an exe 
tended period of time rather than à one» or 
two-meeting kind of program. 

2. Counselors who have not received any 
training in consulting or working with 
ents in a systematic way should seek such 
training either through inservice or other 
educational programs. Counselor education 
programs need to respond to this need by 
including, in their preservice programs, 
training in consulting. 

3. In developing such a program, coun- 
selors need to carefully plan the objectives 
and the activities to accomplish those objec- 
tives. Simply getting a group of parents to- 
gether with no particular goal in mind is not 
enough. 

4. Counselors need to strike a balance be- 
tween being an expert on child development 
and a partner with parents. Since parents 
may be more relaxed in a neutral site, consid- 
eration should be given to ways to operate the 
program away from school buildings. 

5. Those programs that are experiencing 
success in one form or another focus on help- 
ing parents understand the relationships 
between their behavior and their children's 
behavior; on improving communications he- 
tween parent and child; and on how to shape 
the home environment so that it is dominated 
by positive reinforcement rather than nega- 
tive control. 

6. While consulting with parents has re- 
ceived much of its emphasis at the elementary 
level, there is enough evidence to warrant its 
use at the junior and senior high levels as well. 

7. While the research cited here deals with 
problems of remediation, counselors are 
urged to WES ways in me ani con- 
sulting can be built into an ongoing 
a guidance program. The evidence re- 
viewed here indicates that such a Le i 
may pay more dividends when com 
with direct involvement with students. 
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Etcetera 


Daniel Sinick 


Publishers interested in having their material: i 
I rested Is reviewed here are requested to 
copies to Daniel Sinick, George Washington University, Washinton, D.C. bos 


The Criminal Justice System: Its Functions and 
Personnel by George T. Felkenes. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 07632. 1973. 
308 pp. $9.95. 


Whether the system is more just or criminal, 
many P&G'ers need to know how it works. 
This the book describes, though burdened by 
chapter-end questions for the "beginning 
student." Answers are here if you are curious 
about amicus curiae, the difference between 
public defenders and court-appointed coun- 
sel, or the difference between criminalists 
and forensic scientists. Major topics are law 
enforcement, prosecution, courts, and cor- 
rections. A basic resource for those who assist. 
clients who become criminals, vice versa, or 
versa vices. 


The Carnegie Commission on Higher Education . 


by Lewis B. Mayhew. Jossey-Bass, Inc., 615 Mont- 
FS St., San Francisco 94111. 1973. 441 pp. 


Subtitled “A Critical Analysis of the Reports 
and Recommendations,” this substantial and 
substantive book summarizes “more than 
fifty documents ranging from relatively few 
pages to almost a thousand pages.” Interested 
readers short of time are well served by these 
economical epitomes, each accompanied by a 
critique in which Mayhew may come close to 
mayhem; himself author of one report, he 
critiques it with club in hand. He also pro- 
vides chapters that put the reports in pastand 
future contexts. An exemplary exercise of 
scholarly excellence. 
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Assessing Students on the Way to College. 
American College Testing Program, P.O. Box 168, 
lowa City 52240. Vol. 1: Technical Report for the 
ACT Assessment Program. 1973. 402 pp. $5.00 
paperback. Vol. 2: College Student Profiles: 
Norms for the ACT Assessment. 1972. 328 pp. 
$3.00 paperback. Both volumes: $6.00, boxed with 
Highlights of the ACT Technical Report. 1973, 26 
pp. Free paperback. 


This combination of research background 
and normative data makes clear that the 
American College Testing Program is not an 
ACT of God. The widely used program is a 
product of human labor and subject to 
human error. Cautions are contained in these 
publications themselves regarding inherent 
limitations of the instruments and of their 
use, whether in selection or counseling. Vol- 
ume 1 presents the program's rationale, de- 
velopment, evaluation, and uses, the final 
chapter focusing on biases that might under- 
or overestimate college grades for particular 
groups or individuals. Volume 2, basically a 
book of norms, appends useful supplemen- 
tary information. Highlights is a one-ACT 


recap. 


Directory of Special Programs for Minority 
Group Members, 1974: Career Information Ser- 
vices, Employment Skills Banks, Financial Aid 
edited by Willis L. Johnson. Garrett Park Press, Gar- 
rett Park, Maryland 20766. 1973. 384 pp. $7.95 
paperback. 


Prepared basically for blacks, American In- 
dians, Asian Americans, and Spanish speak- 
this 8% x 11 multi-listing of 


ing or surnamed, 
Joyment, and related pro- 


educational, emp! 
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grams includes pertinent information for 
women as well. The material is logically or- 
ganized and easily usable, with five appen- 
dixes and other supplementation. 


Psychological Report Writing: Theory and Prac- 
tice by Joseph W. Hollis and Patsy A. Donn. Accel- 
erated Development, Publication Division, P.O. Box 
667, Muncie, Indiana 47306. 1973. 273 pp. $6.25 
Paperback. 


These counseling psychologists provide, in 
this 8%-x 11 volume, a comprehensive guide 
to the purposes of various reports, philo- 
sophical and ethical considerations, and 
data-gathering methods, as well as to report 
format and style. Numerous "exemplary ma- 
terials" are exhibited: forms, outlines, and 
samples. Humorous cartoons lighten what 
could have been a heavy effort to enlighten. 
Students and practitioners can profit from 
this inexpensive aid. 


Readings in Managerial Psychology edited by 
Harold J. Leavitt and Louis R. Pondy. Revised edi- 
tion. University of Chicago Press, 5801 Ellis Ave., 
Chicago 60637. 1973. 787 PP. $15.00 hardbound; 
$5.95 paperback. 


P&G'ers who feel that "what's good for man- 
agement may not be good for man” will find 
similar concern expressed by Erich Fromm 
and other authors in this eclectic selection, 
whose editors emphasize openness and adap- 
tiveness, as “there is no one best way of deal- 
ing with people in organizations.” All 46 
papers (36 new to this edition) deal with indi- 
viduals, organizations, or their interactions. 
Divided into 14 Parts, each with an editors’ 
introduction, the Papers often perch on the 
cuttin ged ge of theory and Practice applicable 
to organizational change based on the best 
information from the behavioral Sciences, 


Individual Differences in Children edited by y 
C. Westman. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., pud 
Ave., New York 10016. 1973. 345 Pp. $15.95, 


Published and unpublished papers are here 
put together ina package neatly tied with six 
introductions and an epilogue by a deft editor. 
who also contributed to 9 of the 16 chapters, 
He stresses the need to recognize both 
similarities and unique qualities in individu- 
als and stresses the role of participant obser- 
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vation in natural life settings as a source of 
clues to determinants of behavior. Pertinent 
content is provided by the book's five parts: 
“Foundations,” “Developmental Perspec- 
tives,” “Situational Perspectives,” “Research 
Models,” and “Clinical Applications.” 


Issues in Social Ecology: Human Milieus edited 
by Rudolf H. Moos and Paul M. Insel. National Press 
Books, 285 Hamilton Ave., Palo Alto, California 
94301. 1974. 616 pp. $11.95 hardbound, $7.95 
Paperback. 


"Social ecology may be viewed as the multi- 
disciplinary study of the impact that physical 
and social environments have on human be- 
ings.” Many indeed are the environmental 
impacts and the pertinent disciplines: The 44 
chapters range from "Moonlight and Nerv- 
ous Disorders," "Population Density and 
Pathology," "Carpeting the Ward,” and “The 
Ecology of Isolated Groups" to mundane 
milieus—"The Experience of Living in 
Cities," “Big Schools—Small Schools,” “Seat- 
ing Arrangements and Status,” and such 
Specific settings as college residence halls, 
medical schools, and churches. In 
"B = f(P,E)" George Stern shows how it all 
goes back to Kurt Lewin and his view of be- 
havior as a product of person and environ- 
ment. Moos and Insel are to be commended 
on their orderly 10-part compilation and 
their 10 commentaries. 


Divorce Counseling: A Workbook for the Couple 
and Their Counselor by Ace L. Tubbs. Interstate 
Printers. & Publishers, Inc., 19 N. Jackson St., Dan- 
ville, Illinois 61832. 1973. 89 pp. $2.95 paperback. 


A long-time minister and marriage coun- 
selor, Tubbs also found himself doing pre- 
divorce, divorce, and post-divorce counsel- 
Ing, as well as some remarriage counseling. 
All these are discussed in this large-size book, 
which engages the participation of partners 
about to part. Consideration of pertinent fac- 
tors is facilitated through checklists, other 
aids, and relevant information. The serious 
Substance is relieved by occasional humor, 
both intended (heading: "High Cost of Leav- 
ing”) and unintended (under “Where to Meet 
Men or Women” after divorce: “A woman 
might consider a trip to Alaska to live. Men 
far outnumber women in Alaska.”). 
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Does it do much good to introduce H^ learning objec- 
a bunch of kids to the world of jobs tives, discus- 
and life-work (Career Education) [ f i sion points, 
without first introducing them to them- * | Á . and complete 
selves? x / Ty scripts. 
We at Scholastic don't think so. pyr Scholastic Dis- E 


That's why we made Discovery — our 
Career Education Program for grades 7-10 
— different. 

We present the careers, all right (49 
of them in 8 sound/color filmstrips). 
But the emphasis is on how each indi- 
vidual youngster relates him or herself 
personally to any given role. 

In other words, is Debbie too much of 
a social animal to be happy doing soli- 
tary research as a marine biologist? 
And would the rea/ Alan rather use his 
hands to drive a rivet than pen a con- 
tract? 

Only Debbie and Alan can answer 
Such questions for themselves. 
That's what 
they'll dis- 
Tq Cover in Dis- 
covery. Them- 
selves. And 
<— only when a 
they've % 
got them- 
selves straight 
in their own heads can they begin to 
think about which hat might fit them. 

The 8 Discovery filmstrips (about 
15 min. each) are actual interviews K 
with young working people, so the 
young viewer easily identifies. A 
Classful of easy- to-read Career Log- 
books provides a wealth of involv- 
ing self-discovery, career-related 
activities based on the filmstrips. £ 
And the 144-page Teaching 
Guide gives, among other useful 
things, an overview with outlined 


covery can be an 
8-week workshop or a 
5-week program, It can dovetail with social 
studies, language arts, reading classes 
—or stand on its own. 
Discovery is available for free eval- 
uation. 
Make your own discoveries. Return the 
coupon now and we'll send you full de- 
tails. Free, And without the slightest 
obligation. 


: Scholastic Book Services 
$04 Sylvan ‘Avenue * Englewood Cliffs, 


e ! New Jersey 07632 * 


M 


Please tell me more about Dis- 
covery, including how can evaluate 
the program free for 30 days . . . at 
no risk. 
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Publishers wishing to have their books considered r 
send two copies of each book to the Editor, Personnel and Guidance Journal, 1607 
New Hampshire Avenue N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009. 


Youth—Toward Personal Growth: A 
Rational-Emotive Approach by Donald 
J. Tosi 

Development and Management of 
School Guidare Programs by Robert 
L. Gibson, Marianne H. Mitchell, and 
Robert E. Higgins 

Vocational Guidance and Human De- 
velopment edited by Edwin L. Herr 
The Counselor-in-Training by Susan K, 
Gilmore 
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MUST: Manual for Users of Standard- 
ized Tests by Jonell H. Kirby, William H. 
Culp, and Joe Kirby p. 78. 
Personal and Vocational Interplay in 
Identity Building by Jeannette G. Friend p. 78 
Human Relations Development: A 
Manual for Educators by George M. 
Gazda, Frank R. Asbury, Fred J. Balzer, 
William C. Childers, R. Eric Desselle, and 


Richard P. Walters p. 79 
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Youth—Toward Personal Growth: A Rational- 
Emotive Approach by Donald J. Tosi. Columbus, 
Ohio: Charles E. Merrill, 1974. 161 pp. $3.95 paper- 
back. 


Youth, for the purposes of this book, is a 
developmental stage preceding adulthood 
and covering the period from 16 to 30 years 
of age. This book is written for counselors 
who work with this age group and is an at- 
tempt to apply the theory and practice of 
Albert Ellis’ rational-emotive therapy (RET) 
to counseling youth. 
The first of the book's six chapters presents 
a model for human growth and develo pment, 
parameters of the counseling process, and 
the goals of counseling, all in 21 pages. Chap- 
ter 2 presents the concepts and philosophy of 
RET; chapter 3 describes Ellis’ 10 irrational 
ideas and their rational alternatives; chapter 
4 describes specific techniques of RET; chap- 
ter 5 presents transcripts of RET counseling 
sessions with youth; and chapter 6 describes 
RET group counseling with youth, 
The book will serve as a good introduction 
to RET for counselors and others who work 
with youth; but it will have to stop there, for it 
is an introduction, an overview, rather than a 
complete presentation. For example, the de- 
scriptions of techniques of RET include the 
ABC's of emotional control, rational-emotive 
modeling, the Premack principle of rein- 
forcement in rational-emotive counseling, 
rational-emotive assertive training, cognitive 
control methods (a la Lazarus), rational- 
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emotive imagery, systematic written home- 
Work, systematic desensitization, and the use 
of tape listening. All of these techniques have ~ 
potential applications by counselors, but little 
attention is given to describing these applica- 
tions. Left unanswered are such questions as 
when to use each technique, for whom each 
technique is appropriate or inappropriate, 
and what the specific step-by-step procedures 
for each technique are. These questions can 
be answered by the reader after trial and 
error attempts are made in practice, but since 
Tosi probably has the answers from his own 
experience, it would have made the book 
more useful to have included the informa- 
tion, 

The book is written in an easily read style, 
and the rational-emotive concepts are clear 
and understandable without previous knowl- 
edge. The transcripts are very helpful in un- 
derstanding the process and include intro- - 
ductory material describing what to look for 
in the interviews, Examples are plentiful 
throughout the book, and while the language 
may be too earthy for Some, the situations are 
typical and realistic. The chapter on group 
counseling is helpful for experienced group 
counselors but too brief for the beginner. 

This book is one of the Merrill Counseling 
Youth Series, and for what it is intended 
to be—an introductory overview of the 
rational-emotive counseling process with 
youth—it is well worth the price.—Arthur M. 
Horne, Indiana State University, Terre Haute. 
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OVIS: the only interest 
inventory based on 
21,741 different jobs. 


OVIS is an interest inventory that 
assists secondary and community 
college students with their voca- 
tional and educational plans. 
OVIS (Ohio Vocational Interest 
Survey) items relate entirely to job 
activities ratherthan jobtitles and, 
thereby, sex bias is minimized. 


The Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles (DOT) defines data/people/ 
things as essential elements of 
involvement in any job and uses 
these elements to classify and de- 
scribe 21,741 different jobs in the 
world of work. The 24 basic inter- 
est scales of OVIS can be traced 
directly to DOT, making OVIS 
unique among interest inventor- 
ies. One important result is that 
OVIS is compatible with other 
major occupational and guidance 
tools. 
GOOD FOR THEM 
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OVIS gives a realistic vocational 
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Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc. à 
| 757 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 


Test Department, 


| Please send me information on OVIS. 


awareness to students and helps 
them to understand the world in 
which they will function. 


GOOD FOR YOU 


~ 


instrument to help your students 
make career judgements, it also 
helps you to see if their interests 
are compatible with their school 
programs. And, it helps you to do 
these things early. 


OVIS is also very effective for 
group exploration of the real work 
world. OVIS is now available in 
an MRC answer sheet edition or 
with the new NCS answer folder. 
There's also a special one-day 
scoring service for NCS users. 


Position: —— 


Name: 


Address 


School 
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Development and Management of School Guid- 
ance Programs by Robert L. Gibson, Marianne H. 
Mitchell, and Robert E. Higgins. Dubuque, lowa: 
William C. Brown Company, 1973. 256 pp. $5.95. 


This book is practical and well organized. 
The authors have written and arranged the 
material in a parsimonious and succinct for- 
mat that is provocative, lucid, and vivid to the 
reader. The material seems to be designed 
for the beginning counselor and the neo- 
phyte director of guidance or pupil per- 
sonnel services, but it might also serve as a 
highly appropriate handbook for practition- 
ers at all levels of the guidance services. The 
lay person seeking to understand the proce- 
dures and practices within guidance pro- 
grams will find this material enlightening as 
to functional aspects of programs and per- 
sonnel in the guidance area. 

The book is divided into eight chapters: an 
introduction, “The Personnel for Guidance," 
"Initiating and Developing School Guidance 
Programs," "Program Leadership and Man- 
agement," "The Elementary School Guid- 
ance Program," "The Secondary School 
Guidance Program," "The Guidance and 
Student Personnel Program in the Junior 
Community College,” and "Evaluation and 
Change." The authors present a sound his- 
torical and philosophical base for guidance 
services in American society. Their discussion 
of guidance personnel reveals the signifi- 
cance of the guidance and counseling 
specialist working cooperatively with other 
school personnel who contribute to the guid- 
ance gestalt. 

Material on initiating. and developing 
school guidance programs is comprehensive, 
and the methodology for implementation is 
well illustrated, Program leadership and 
management in the guidance services cannot 
be overemphasized, and Success of a guid- 

ance program in any school system is con- 
tingent on top-quality leadership and a 
Superior management system; the authors 

have offered some appropriate alternatives 

in these areas. Chapters 5, 6, and 7 deal most 
adequately with the organizational and func- 
tional design of guidance programs for the 
elementary school, the secondary school, and 
the junior community college. Middle and 
junior high school guidance programs, how- 
ever, are given only brief attention. The final 
chapter, on evaluation and change, is the cap- 
stone of the text. 
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The authors provide a brief preview and a 
set of objectives at the beginning of each 
chapter. The well-stated objectives alert the 
reader to major concepts presented in the 
material as well as providing the reader 
with criteria for evaluating what was 
absorbed.—Neil C. Gunter, Georgia Department 
of Education, Atlanta, 

Vocational Guidance and Human Development 
edited by Edwin L. Herr. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1974. 596 pp. $10.95. 

Like its predecessor, Man in a World at Work 
(1964), this volume is intended to provide 
“the profession's best thinking" about new 
knowledge and practices in vocational guid- 
ance and human development and to specu- 
late about future national and international 
directions. A more accurate title would have 
been “How the Vocational Development 
Club Looks at Vocational Life Here and 
Abroad.” The APGA sponsors of this enter- 
prise have ignored the contributions of 
Campbell, Carkhuff, Lofquist, Dawis, and 
others. Perhaps a companion piece called 
"Other Points of View" should also have been 
commissioned, 

Even if the reader can forgive the voca- 
tional development bias, the content of this 
sprawling volume is still only occasionally new 
or instructive, Three chapters on perspec- 
lives on vocational guidance provide a history 
and world view by Borow, Herr, and Super. 
Six chapters interpret the human environ- 
ment, but most chapters are rehashes of older 
books and journal articles. Only three « hap- 
ters are devoted to concepts of career de- 
velopment, and two of these are modest revi- 
sions of recent works. Jordaan's chapter, on 
life stages as organizing modes of career de- 
velopment, gets my only gold star. He man- 
ages to integrate and illuminate the develop- 
mental view with clarity, perspicacity, and 
data. 

The largest portion of the book is devoted 
to the professional world of vocational guid- 
ance. Only one of eight chapters provides the 
Practitioner with a clear and useful summary 
of some new and practical knowledge. 
Bergland's chapter on career planning pro- 
vides a helpful account of how to teach deci- 
sion making to adolescents. Hershenson's 
chapter on vocational guidance and the 
handicapped is another clear and useful 
summary. The remaining chapters usually 
exhort counselors to take on more crosses 
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and jobs, although they have too much to 
ish now. 

E AAA practitioner, I found little in 
the book that is helpful Although I have only 
a casual interest in the developmental peint 
of view, John Crites. AMEG talk (available 
from that association's journal) provides a 
more succinct and intelligible summary of the 
developmental perspective tor vocational 
guidance, It is also free, Earlier monographs 
books, or journal arti les by Super. Jordaat 
Crites, Gribbons and Lobhnes, Clarke aod 
others, Krumboltz and Thoreser, asteptat 
and Dawis usually provide equally literate 
and comprehensive reports 

As an almost full-time researcher and a 
part-time teacher, | found the theoret al and 
scholarly values of this volume d'isappesnting 
Too many chapters lack wsentif taste Too 
many authors fail to integrate and dlumimate 
our world.—John L. Holland, Johny Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Maryland 


lewood Joney Prentice: 
1973. 314 PE" EE 
A book entitled The Counwlor in Traimimg n 
certainly a welcome addition to the counsel 
ing literature. One looks. forward. to the 
Ks specifications of the Supervisors 
Process and the phases of development a 
counselor-in-training eXpenences 
hopes that the book will Rive students a 
eral guide as to what to expect in their t 
ing, especially in the practicum, and will gne 
practicum Instructors a systematic view of the 
practicum training process Thus it was with 
gat anticipation that | tackled the task of 
reviewing this book Unfortunately 
Teport being disappointed 
The book iso 
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have dely comtect with the chid — howe 
parent. hospital aide. childcare worker, mother, 


on the part of the counselor and the im- 
provement of the counselor’s skills in com- 
municating with peers as well as counselees. 

Apart from the didactic content, the prac- 
ticum sessions described in this text take on 
the flavor of structured, existential encounter 
experiences. Less than 40 pages devoted to 
this type of activity is hardly enough to give 
the reader aclear picture of what practicum is 
all about, although the author promises 
"hard research data" in future volumes. One 
does get a feeling for Susan Gilmore's sincer- 
ity and a feeling that her students like her 
indeed. 

The first three sections of the book are 
theoretical and are apparently meant to be 
the basis for the didactic content of the prac- 
ticum lessons. 

Susan Gilmore attempts to achieve large 
integrations and syntheses. Unhappily, what 
we read is a mixture of homespun philosophy 
and existential thoughts, with occasional at- 
tempts to put all of it in a systems framework, 
The results are superficial and banal.—4Arnold 
Buchheimer, Baruch College, CUNY. 

MUST: Manual for Users of Standardized Tests 
by Jonell H. Kirby, William H. Culp, and Joe Kirby. 
B ville, Illinois: Scholastic Testing Service, 
nc., 1973. 180 pp. $5.95. 

The authors have attempted to present, in 
very simplified form, basic principles usually 
associated with the use of standardized group 
tests. Even rudiments are presented both 
verbally and graphically. Statements in the 
introduction indicate that the book is directed 
primarily to people in school Settings. 

Any teacher, counselor, or principal surely 
would have been exposed to the bulk of the 
material presented in this book. Any tests and 
measurements course would have contained 
all of the concepts presented, This handbook 
might be useful as an aid with students, or 
with parents not familiar with measurement 
terms, concepts, and Procedures; but with 
many standardized instruments used in 
schools, the interpretive 
done that supplement 

needed. 

Section three of the book, the briefest of 
the three, is devoted to ethical standards and 
issues. The book would have been much 
stronger had the authors given more atten- 
tion to this topic and less to measurement 

discussion, already so widely available, 

Two of the appendixes are illustrated 


materials are so well 
al sources often aren't 


typescripts of test interpretations. More space 
devoted to this sort of material would have 
been an improvement. Emphasis on client 
involvement is laudable. 

Ina brief book, examples probably must be 
kept short and must involve numbers that 
aren't very realistic. Were an unsuspecting 
person to attempt using this book as a guide 
to develop, for example, a frequency dis- 
tribution for a school, the actual amount of 
work required would be very much more 
than might be inferred from a study of the 
examples. 

Some relatively minor points detracted 
from the book. For example, the de- 
nominator in the deviation score standard 
deviation is given as N rather than N — 1. In 
the bibliography, a book in the same genre 
now in its second edition is cited as a 
10-year-old first edition. The authors chose 
to describe the middle 68 percent of scores as 
being in the average range. They also state, 
"Binet used the IQ as a shorthand method. 
-..” Bibliography citations number only 15. 

Some people may find use for this manual 
as an aid. Perhaps some instructors would 
choose it as a supplemental handbook. I 
doubt that many other people would find 
it as useful as other materials already 
available.—4rden White, University of Wyoming, 
Laramie. 


Personal and Vocational Interplay in Identity 
Building by Jeannette G. Friend. Boston: Branden 
Press, 1973, 234 Pp. $7.95. 
This book presents an interesting discussion 
of the personal and vocational factors in iden- 
tity building in girls, utilizing Erickson's eight 
stages of ego development. The theme of the 
ok is executed by presenting four case his- 
tories of females at critical periods of 
preadolescence, middle adolescence, young 
adulthood, and the generative stages of 
growth. The author's work is based on lon- 
gitudinal data ofa sample of 40 females, 10 in 
each of these four growth stages. The author 
examines the general characteristics of 
females at these stages, giving particular at- 
tention to their work identities, their sense of 
me-ness,” and their attitudes toward self that 
pervade their occupational choice. 
In Tecommending this book to counselors, 
I am of two minds. On one hand, this book 
Presents an interesting discussion of the 
complexity of factors, Particularly ego de- 
velopment, that forge a female's personal and 
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vocational identity. At present there is very 
little enlightened discussion on this topic in 
the literature. On the other hand, I have 
some reservations about this book in that I do 
not agree with Erickson’s model of woman- 
hood, in which a female’s psychosocial de- 
velopment is based on biological determi- 
nants. 

In accordance with this model, the author 
portrays females as individuals seeking iden- 
tity through marriage rather than a career. 
Perhaps this is due to the fact that most of the 
case histories were representative of middle- 
class females in the 1960s. However, this does 
not seem to be the major cause, since the 
author's portrait of a young woman with a 
"pioneer" identity does not meet with the 
common definition of a pioneer woman as 
one who establishes her identity independent 
of her husband's identity. 

In terms of helping a counselor predict 
female career direction, this book does not 
give an answer. Most of the materialis histori- 
cal and tends to explain the interactions of the 
dynamics of behavior rather than drawing 
predictive criteria. 

In the last two chapters, devoted to the 

women's movement, the author takes issue 
with the movement. To a large extent she 
perceives that “women libbers" are atypical 
females who may be maladjusted, since they. 
most likely have never reached any satisfac- 
tory resolution of their early childhood ex- 
periences. Furthermore, she suggests that 
many of these woman have "problems," since 
they may be “oversensitive to discrimination" 
because of a low "threshhold for depriva- 
tion." True, some of the more ardent 
"women libbers" may be psychologically dis- 
turbed, but the main point here is that the 
women's movement has influenced society at 
large to perceive that women can have a 
primary identity outside the home. The au- 
thor does not directly speak to this point. For 
these reasons, I feel that this book does not 
address some of the crucial contemporary is- 
sues in counseling women.—Mary Alice Julius 
Guttman, Ontario Institute for Studies in Educa- 
lion, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
Human Relations Development: A Manual for 
Educators by George M. Gazda, Frank R. Asbury, 
Fred J. Balzer, William C. Childers, R. Eric Desselle, 
and Richard P. Walters. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 
Inc., 1973. 195 pp. $4.95. Order from Allyn and 
Bacon's College Order Department, Rockleigh, New 
Jersey 07647. 
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This volume is a manual, not a book, It is a 
collection of materials, exercises, and lec- 
tures, which I take to have been used by this 
group ofauthors in workshops with teachers, 
There are two introductory chapters, one jus- 
tifying human relations training for teachers 
and the second explaining the “Carkhuff 
model,” on which the training relies. The re- 
mainder of the material is a supplement to a 
training experience engineered by those who 
have access to an accompanying instructor's 
guide and who, according to the senior au- 
thor, should themselves have training in the 
model. 

There are two kinds of persons who will 
find the manual useful, First, those who be- 
lieve a strategy for human relations skill de- 
velopment can be considered independent of 
the personal change resistance of the trainee 
and the confounding nature of the social sys- 
tem in which the skill is employed will find the 
“Carkhuff model” attractive. This manual 
will be useful to such initiates who train 
teachers, as itis an orthodox adaptation of the 
model to the educational setting. Their 
trainees will find this material talking to them 
more directly than the Carkhuff literature, 
though they may wonder why it has to be 
written in the style of a research journal, 

Second, there are those who are curious 
about how the model has been adapted be- 
cause they are considering using itor because 
they want to adapt it to their own uses, Those 
considering using the model will find enough 
material here for it to qualify as a sample. 
Those interested in adapting it to their own 
ends will find it useful to "raid" for ideas. 

One annoying aspect of the book is the 
implication in the subtitle and in the preface 
that the model is applicable to educators gen- 
erally, including such diverse roles as ad- 
ministrator, teacher aide, and special 
educator. No mention is made of whether or 
how differing role expectations affect human 
relations skill delivery. The research on 
which the adaptation is based is concerned 
only with the human relations skills of 
teachers. If the authors believe that human 
relations skills are not shaped by the roles 
people take, it would be helpful for them to 
support this belief with evidence. 1f they do 
not believe that, it behooves them to change 
the title or give the user some help in the text 
in moving from one role to another.—Stanley 
J. Gross, Indiana State University, Terre Haute. 
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Purpose. The American Personnel and 
Guidance Association is a nonprofit scientific 
and educational organization established in 
1952 to serve its members and the public 
through programs designed to advance the 
broad educational aspects of guidance, coun- 
seling, and student personnel work. 


Programs. The APGA program is designed 
to promote and stimulate exchange of pro- 
fessional experience and knowledge through 
regional, state, and local meetings; through 
professional journals, monographs, and 
other publications on topics significant to the 
field; and through a national convention. 


Membership. The Association’s membership 
includes over 34,000 people with bachelor’s 
degrees or advanced degrees in guidance, 
counseling, and student personnel work. 
Members are active in many professional set- 
tings, including every educational level from 
kindergarten through graduate school, adult 
education, community agencies, govern- 
ment, business, and industry, 


Divisions. APGA is composed of 11 divisions 
that represent Special interests within the 
profession. They are: 
1. American College Personnel Association 
(ACPA) 
2. Association. for Counselor Education 
and Supervision (ACES) 
3. National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion (NVGA) 


4. Student Association fi 
Teacher Education (SPATE) d 


(ASCA) 
6. American Rehabilitation 
sociation (ARCA) 
7. Association for 


Counseling As- 


9. Association for Non-White Concerns in 
Personnel and Guidance (ANWC) 


10. National Catholic Guidance Conf 
Kaoa erence 


11. Association for S 
Work (ASGW) 


pecialists in Group 
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Activities of the Association 


Branches. APGA's program is carried on at 
state and local levels through 52 state 
branches as well as through local chapters 
and state divisions of the national divisions. 


Committees. APGA national committees 
and commissions, such as those on Human 
Rights, Federal Relations, Ethical Practices, 
Women, Older Americans, and International 
Education, reflect the Association's goals and 
help to implement its programs. 


Professional Information Services. The As- 
sociation provides members with publications 
designed to serve their needs, stimulate their 
interests, and help increase their understand- 
ing of the theory, philosophy, and practice 
that form the basis of today’s guidance and 
counseling work. 

The 12 journals published by APGA and its 
divisions are: 


The Personnel and Guidance Journal 

Journal of College Student Personnel 

Counselor Education and S upervision 

The Vocational Guidance Quarterly 

Journal of the Student Personnel Association for 
Teacher Education 

The School Counselor 

Elementary School Guidance and Counseling 

Rehabilitation Counseling Bulletin 

Measurement and Evaluation in Guidance 

Journal of Employment Counseling 


Journal of Non-White Concerns in Personnel and 
Guidance 


Counseling and Values 


Also published biweekly is the Guidepost, 
the official newspaper of APGA. 

Other services APGA provides are the 
Production and sale of single publications; 
the sale of films, reprints, and tape record- 
mgs; and the resources ofareference library. 


Conventions, The 1975 APGA Convention 
will be held M; 


Ce at 1607 New Hampshire Avenue N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20009, Telephone: (202) 
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39 years of 
continuous service 


for Discriminating Test Users 


Edited by Oscar K. BUROS 


Tests in 
Print II In press — to be 


published late 1974 — acomprehen- 
Sive index to tests, test reviews, and 
the literature on specific tests; about 
1,000 two-column pages;$50.00.TIP II 
includes a bibliography of approxi- 
mately 2500 tests published in Eng- 
lish as of March 1974; over 16,000 
new references through 1971 on the 
construction, use, and validity of spe- 
cific tests; a cumulative name index 
for each test with references; a com- 
plete title index of all published tests 
(including out of print); and a name 
index of all authors of tests, reviews, 
excerpts, and references in the Men- 
tal Measurements Yearbook series. 


Personality Tests 


and Reviews 


1970; 1690 pages; $45.00. "The sec- 
ond of four monographs covering spe- 
Cific sections of the first six Mental 
Measurements Yearbooks. * A great 
deal of new material is also presented 
for the first time." — Wayne H. Holtz- 
man, Am J Orthopsychiatry, July 1970. 


Earlier Volumes 


The 
Seventh Mental 
Measurements Yearbook 


1972; 2032 pages in 2 volumes; $70 
per set. "Indispensable . . . comprises 
all the values of its predecessors, but 
in larger measure . . . simple, clear 
indexing system . . . statistics can give 
only the most inadequate picture . . . 
the newest edition lists 1,157 tests 
with 12,372 references. For 546 of the 
tests, there are 798 original reviews 
by 439 reviewers, supplemented by 
another 181 reviews excerpted from 
39 journals." — Test Service Bulletin 
of The Psychological Corporation, 
May 1972. 


Reading Tests 
and Reviews 


1968; 542 pages; $20.00. "Brings to- 
gether in convenient form the enor- 
mous amount of bibliographical mater- 
ial about reading tests of the past and 
present that have been available here- 
tofore only by consulting separately 
the six Mental Measurements Year- 
books." — Frederick B. Davis, Ed & 
Psychol Meas, Autumn 1969. 


Needed for Full Coverage 


1 965 The Sixth Mental Measurements Yearbook. Reprinted 1971; 1751 pages; $45.00. 
1961 Tests in Print. Reprinted 1974; 508 pages; $15.00. 


1959 The Fifth Mental Measurements Yea 


1953 The Fourth Mental Measurements Yea 
nts Yearbook. Reprin! 
ts Yearbook. Reissued 1972; 672 pages; $22.50. 


1949 The Third Mental Measureme 
1941 The 1940 Mental Measuremen 


1938 The 1938 Mental Measurements Yearbook. Reissued 19 


Order directly from 
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rbook. 1321 pages; $35.00. 
rbook. Reprinted 1974; 1188 pages; $30.00. 


ted 1974; 1062 pages; $25.00. 


72; 430 pages; $20.00. 


RYPHON PRESS 220 Montgomery Street, Mighland Park, N. J. 08904 
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APGA Board of Directors 1974-75 


President (1976)*: S. NORMAN FEINGOLD, Na- 
tional Director, B'nai B'rith Career and Counseling 
Services, 1640 Rhode Island Ave. N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036 

President-Elect (1977)*: THELMA T. DALEY, 
Chairwoman, Guidance Department, Overlea 
Senior High School, 5401 Kenwood Ave., Balti- 
more, Maryland 21206 

Past President (1975)*: BRUCE SHERTZER, 
Chairman, Counseling and Personnel Services, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 47907 


Treasurer*; ARTHUR M. WELLINGTON, Pro- 
fessor of Counselor Education, Pennsylvania State 
University, 322 Social Science Building, University 
Park, Pennsylvania 16802 


Executive Director*: CHARLES L. LEWIS, 
American Personnel and Guidance Association, 
1607 New Hampshire Ave. N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20009 


Legal Counsel: EMMETT E. TUCKER, JR., 
Faulkner, Shands, Stupar and Tucker, Shoreham 
Building, Washington, D.C. 20005 


Past President, American Personnel As- 
sociation (1975)**: MERRILL C. BEYERL, Vice 
President of Student Affairs, Ball State University, 
Muncie, Indiana 47306 


President, Association for Counselor Education 
and Supervision ( 1975): EDWIN L, HERR, Pro- 
fessor and Head, Department of Counselor Educa- 
tion, ER e State University, 393 Social Sci- 
ence Building, Universi Park, i 
d g, ersity Park, Pennsylvania 
Past President, National Vocational Gui 
Association (1975)**. NORMAN C. GYSBERS 
Professor of Education, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri 65201 


Past President, Student Personnel Association 
Teacher Education ( 1977)**: JAMES C. DICKIN. 
OON agocate Professor of Educational Psychol- 
ogy, College o Education, Universi 

Florida, Tampa, Florida 33690. Yy domu 


fessor, University of Wisconsi: h 
Madison, Wisconsin 53706 try yd 
Past President, Association for Measure 

Evaluation in Guidance (1975)**: H, EUGENE 
WYSONG, Department of Guidance and Coun- 


selor Education, Univer: it 
ou ua sity of Toledo, Toledo, 


Past President, National Emplo: 

TY Tam 
Association (1975)**: Ww. RICHARD eer? 
Manpower Specialist, Manpower Administration, 
Department of Labor, 450 Golden Gate Ave., San 
Francisco, California 94102 i3 


Past President, Association for Non-Whi 

t > te M 
cerns in Personnel and Guidance (1975), 
SAMUEL H. JOHNSON, Director, Southeastern 


Regional Office, National Scholarship Service and 
Fund for Negro Students, 965 Hunter St. N.W., 
Atlanta, Georgia 30314 

ve, National Catholic Guidance Con- 
ference (1975): EUGENE K. MOULIN, De- 
partment of Counselor Education, University of 
Dayton, Dayton, Ohio 45409 


President, Association for Specialists in Group 


Work (1975): GEORGE M. GAZDA, 408 Aderhold 
Hall, University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia 
30602 


Southern Regional Representatives: C, A. ED- 
WARDS (1977), Director, Student Services, State 
Board for Technical and Comprehensive Educa- 
tion, Room 414, 1429 Senate St., Columbia, South 
Carolina 29201; HAROLD D. VAN HOOK 
(1975), Somerset Community College, Somerset, 
Kentucky 42501 


Midwest Regional Representatives: ROBERT L. 
FRANK (1975), Professor of Counselor Education, 
Department of School Administration and Per- 
sonnel Services, University of Northern lowa, 
Cedar Falls, lowa 50613; EVELYN THOMPSON 
(1976), Del City High School, 1900 Sunnylane, Del 
City, Oklahoma 73115 

Western ional Representatives: MARY F. 
MAPLES (1975), Director of Guidance Services, 
Linn-Benton Counties, Box 967, Albany, Oregon 
97321; ALBERT F. SLAWSON (1976), Director, 
"School without Walls" Project, P.O. Box 4040, 
Tucson, Arizona 85716 


North Atlantic Regional Representatives: 
SHIRLEY M. REID (1977), Consultant, Pupil Per- 
sonnel Services, State Department of Education, 


State Office Building, Montpelier, Vermont 
05602; LAWRENCE WINKLER (1976), Dean of 
the Summer Session, G orge Washington Univer- 
sity, 2201 G St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006 


At-Large Representatives: Southern Region— 
SHIRLEY T. DOWNS (1976), School of. Nurs- 
ing, Medical College of Virginia, Virginia Com- 
monwealth University, 1220 East Broad St., Rich 
mond, Virginia 23298; Midwest Region—DAISY 
E- TAKAGS(1977), Counselor, Eisenhower Junior 
High School, 331 North Curtice Rd., Oregon, Ohio 
43618; Western Region—THOMAS I. QUINN 
(1976), Coordinator, Career Information and 
Planning, San Mateo County Department of Edu- 
cation, Redwood City, California 90263 
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A SINGER VOCATIONAL EVALUATION SYSTEM 
CONTAINS AN OPEN END 


NOW!... THERE ARE MORE GOOD REASONS WHY YOU 
SHOULD SERIOUSLY CONSIDER THE SINGER “HANDS 
ON” APPROACH TO VOCATIONAL EVALUATION 


OPEN END. The concept marks a significant addition to 
Singer’ vocational evaluation technique. 5 more fully- 
equipped work sampling stations are now available to 
implement the initial System. If you're now employing the 
System, the new stations add approximately 500 titles to 
your evaluation potential. If you're contemplating 
the System, 15 stations ensure flexibility that per- 
mits tailor-making 10 basic units to meet specific 
population or geographical needs. 10 stations. 
explore more than 1000 DOT codes. 
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Station flexibility, combined with the program's efficiency 
and evaluation economy, makes the System particularly 
effective as a vocational career guidance tool. It serves 
both the disadvantaged and the non-disadvantaged, per- 
mitting station to station assessment of aptitude, attitude, 
work tolerance and physical limitation. Compare your 
current vocational evaluation standards of performance, 
function and economy with the Singer "hands-on" ap- 
proach. For complete detail, write to- 
day for our free brochure. The Singer 
Company, Education Systems, 3750 
Monroe Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 14603. 


SINGER 


EDUCATION DIVISION 


Singer Education Systems 

3750 Monroe Ave. 

Rochester, N.Y. 14603 

x Have a Singer Representative 
contact me i 

n Send me complete information 


e. 
Hd Facility. 

se d S " Phone 
State County id 
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Guidelines for Authors 


The Personnel and Guidance Journal invites manuscripts directed to the common interests of counselors 
and personnel workers in schools, colleges, community agencies, and government. Especially welcome is 
stimulating writing dealing with (a) current professional and scientific issues, (b) new techniques or innovative 
practices and programs, (c) APGA as an association and its role in Society, (d) critical integrations of published 
research, and (e) research reports of unusual significance to practitioners. 

All material should aim to communicate ideas clearly and interestingly to a readership composed mainly of 
practitioners. For a detailed description of stylistic and other requirements, authors are referred to Judy Wall's 
article, "Getting into Print in P&G: How It's Done," in the May 1974 issue of P&G. Following are guidelines for 
submitting a manuscript. 


REQUIREMENTS 


1. Send the original and two clear copies. Original should be typed on 812 x 11 nontranslucent white bond. 
2. Double-space everything, including references, quotations, tables, and figures. Leave extra space above 
and below subheads. 
3. Leave generous margins (at least an inch all around) on each page. 
4. Avoid footnotes wherever possible, 
* See maerones, each table, and each figure on pages separate from the text. 

: © authors’ names, positions, titles, places of ei ment, and maili nh 
so that manuscripts may be reviewed a T esta over pao 


vaa shpat bps acl accuracy of references, quotations, tables, and figures. These 
these costs may be charged to the WCE lo avoid the cost of making changes on the galley proofs, as 


TYPES OF ARTICLES 


é c t exceed 3,500 words (approximatel 13 pages of double- 
spaced typewritten copy including references, tables, and figures). Viclide a EISE statement of not more 


New practices, programs, or techniques, 1000 words. They should briefly report on or describe 


. Dit i y 
mel oer nace ana ma PSP Tete gh aie. Thy shou ae t 
Participants are requested when a dialogue is Ad » either oral or by correspondence. Photographs of 


4. Poems. Poems should have Specific reference to or bd Mm. 


5. Feedback. Letters intended for the Feedback section aes ee oe 
rds. 
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ROULETTE WHEEL 


Gamble 


As an educator you're not inclined to gamble with your 
students’ futures. You want them to have ready access to 
reliable, inspiring career information. 

Choosing career education materials from the plethora 
available is a game of chance, about as certain as the next 
number on the Wheel of Fortune. 

But because APGA is your organization, the house odds 
are stacked in your favor. With this fact in mind, The House 
(APGA) proudly introduces CAREER WHEELS™, a nifty 
set of counseling tools designed to provide compact career 
and educational info in the five general areas of Social 
Science, Natural Science, Humanities, Engineering and 
Business. 


lie 


APGA Publications Sales: 

Please send the following Education/Career 
Wheels: 

O Business 

O Engineering 

O Social Science 


O Humanities 
CJ Natural Science 


O payment enclosed 


O formal purchase order enclosed (minimum 
$10 order, please), bill me. 


Namo Membership # 


Organization 


Street Address 


` ACTIONCARD 


City N State Zip Code 
Please be sure to include your 
APGA membership number if appropriate. 


CAREER WHEEL" 


Sure Thing 


You've got a Sure Thing with CAREER WHEELS™ be- 
cause you've got, with a simple roll of the Wheel, all these 
fundamentals of the five career areas: 

A general description of each area, its purposes, educa- 
tional requirements and opportunities. 

Descriptions of the various specialties in each area, includ- 
ing required and lied learning. 

Model curricula studied in colleges, technical or profes- 
sional schools. 

Descriptions of representative positions, responsibilities 
and employers in each of the career areas. 

Single word concepts and related terms which are basic to 
understanding an education or career area. 

The kinds of challenges which attract individuals to and 
maintain their interest in the area they select as a career. 
Representative professional associations which give direc- 
tion to the movement of a field and which help encourage 
individual professional development, 


We'll wager that CAREER WHEELS" is just what you 
need totipyour students off to the rewards of such dynamic 
rofessions as. Advertising, Geology, Aerospace Engineer- 


ing, Music or Psychology. And at only $4.25" a wheel to 
APGA members ($4.95 to nonmembers), it's a wager you 


can surely afford to take us up on, 
CAREER WHEELS—A Sure Thing, 
Please mail the attached coupon plus check or 


money order to 


4607 New Hampshire Ave. NW 
Washington, DC 20009 


-A 10% discount off the $4.95 price is availabe 10 book 
"Actes educational btutons and other organizations buy. 
ing in quantity. 


American Personnel and Guid 
1607 New Hampshire Avenue N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20009 
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Statements 


. The Air Force provides the finest 
training available. 


. The Air Force is synonymous 
with educational opportunity. 


. The Air Force encourages its en- 
listed personnel to earn college 
degrees 


. Air Force pay is competitive, the 
benefits outstanding. 


. Air Force men and women's 
chances for in-service and post- 
Service success are limited only 
by their initiative. 


Or reque 


| The Air Force 


Lend 


Given: 

The Air Force offers a total 
career education program 
which combines technical and 
academic training with 
practical experience. 

To prove: 

The Air Force provide: 
high school graduates with i 
background needed for 
Success. 


Reasons 


1. Given: Most of the over 250 Air f 
jobs require formal training at the seven 
Air Force vocational schools, schools whic 
accredited by either the Southern Ass: 
Colleges and Schools or the North Ce 
crediting Association, 

2. Given: All airmen are encouragé 
take off-duty courses at any of the 700 co! 
and universities located on or near Air f 
bases, with the Air Force paying up to 7* 
their tuition expenses, 

3. Through the new Community Colle 
the Air Force (CCAF), airmen are given th 
portunity to earn the equivalent of an As 
in Technology Degree by combining their f 
training with job-relevant off-duty educati 
any one of over 80 CCAF curriculum major 

4. A new enlistee will start off at $32€ 
month, plus room and board and substant 
shopping/insurance/ recreation savings. 

5. The combination of practical know 
and both academic and technical training p 
vides the basis for rapid advancement in tt 
Force, and the basis for life-long accomplis! 
ment in civilian life. 


ce Recruiter 
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City University of New York 


EDITORIAL GEORGE E. AYERS (1977) 
BOARD Minnesota Metropolitan State College, 


St. Paul to the JOURNAL. 
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offers that 
no other 


It’s the only achievement test with 
entirely new test items. As a mat- 
ter of fact, over 8,000 entirely new 
items were reviewed bycurriculum 
experts and minority groups repre- 
sentatives and subjected to rigor- 
ous pre-standardization analysis. 


It's the most comprehensive 
Stanford ever. 
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Stanford '73 is made up of the 
Stanford Achievement Test, which 
measures school achievement 
from grades 1 through 9.5, and the 
Stanford Test of Academic Skills 
(TASK), which measures perform- 
ance in basic skills from grade 9 
through first year of college. 

Among its important features are: 
CRITERION-REFERENCED OR 
OBJECTIVE-REFERENCED IN- 
TERPRETATION, AS WELL AS 
NORM-REFERENCED INTERPRE- 
TATION ARE POSSIBLE with 
Stanford '73/TASK '73 because 
test items are related to clearly 

stated instructional objectives. 


CONCISE SUGGESTIONS FOR 
INSTRUCTION WITHIN EACH 
TEST AREA are given in the 
Teacher's Guide for Interpreting. 


INFORMATION ON HOW ADMIN- 
ISTRATORS CAN USE THE TEST 
RESULTS is contained in the Ad- 
ministrators Guide for Interpret- 
ing. Topics include individual vs. 


757 Third Avenue New York, N.Y. 10017 


group data, analysis of system 
data, reporting test results to the 
community. 

A UNIQUE MEASURE OF AURAL 
LANGUAGE COMPETENCE, IN- 
DEPENDENT OF THE WRITTEN 
WORD, is available because lis- 
tening comprehension and orally 
administered vocabulary are 
tested separately and then com- 
bined into a Total Auditory Score. 
No other achievement test series 
has this advantage. 

USABLE RESULTS come from a 
new scoring and reporting system 
that has been designed for peo- 
ple, not computers. A functional 
report can be ordered for nearly 
every teacher, school or district 
requirement, MRC, IBM 1230, IBM 
805 scoring. 

The Stanford Achievement Test/ 
Stanford Test of Academic Skills: 
—By Richard Madden, Eric F. 
Gardner, Herbert C. Rudman, 
Bjorn Karlsen, Jack Merwin, 
Robert Callis. 


Tests to help people 


Test Department } 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc. 


Please send me the comprehensive Stanford 
describes the new Stanford in detail. 


PGO 


/TASK Content Outline that 


Name: . 2 


Position: 


School: :. 


Address: 


State: Zip: 


City: 
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127 Introducing This Special Feature 
Leo Goldman 


128 Counselors in Corrections: Surveying the Scene 
Larry L. Dye, Norma B. Gluckstern 

190 Toward a New Era in Corrections 
Larry L. Dye, James P. SanSouci 


Programs for Offenders, Roles for Counselors 


137 Adapting Systems to People 
Allen E. Ivey 

140 Diversion as an Alternative to Incarceration 
Frank Jasmine 

4142 Juvenile Corrections: It Starts Here 
Walter N. Rist, Ernest Reis 

146 inmates Go to College 

180 Inservice Training in the University 

183 The Model Program at Berkshire 


163. Personal Commitment: Challenge lor Change 


166 Correctional Literature and Other Resources 


Cover photo wed photos e ea aum by samen Santon) 


Feedback 


Letters for Feedback should be under 300 words. Those selected for publication may 


be edited or abridged by the Journal staff. 


One Peripatetic Counselor to Another 


Jean Parry, in the May 1974 issue of the 
PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL, says that 
she “exposes and reveals herself” to the stu- 
dents of St, Luke's Methodist Hospital School 
of Nursing in Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

In September of 1966 1 became the coun- 
selor for all 1,200 employees and the school 
of nursing of Mount Sinai Medical Center, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. After serving a couple 
of yearsin this unique position, I wrote a brief 
article that was published in Modern Hospitals 
in August 1969, I too found no resource ma- 
terials available and was eager for responses 


Canada, and three or four other foreign 
countries—each requesting information as to 
how to initiate such a Program. None had a 
program, 

Since no precedent had been set, it was a 
challenge to invest in self and energy to make 
the guidance and counseling department an 
ee ua used service to all on the staff, 

y way of my comments at department head 
mectings, in the hospital newsletter, and in 
constant walking rounds throughout. the 
complex, the counselor quickly became 
known to all. Once the confidentiality of ses. 
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duty, lunch periods, coffee breaks, and days 
off. 

Congrats, Ms. Parry, you seem to be on the 
gratifying track of helping. May you have a 
long and productive life at St. Luke's! Our 
school of nursing now lies in demise since 
May of 1973, 

Lucite COHN 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Reviewed the Wrong Book? 


A classic error in reviewing is made in 
Bergland's review of Bingham's little book 
The Counselor and Youth Employment (May 1974 
P&G, p. 631). Instead of discussing how well 
the author did what he set out to do, he criti- 
cizes the author for not writing the book that 
he, the reviewer, would have written. 

Bingham wrote on "youth employment"; 
Bergland would have him write on "total life 
style,” on the elementary grades, etc. Bing- 
ham dealt with vocational maturity and self- 
concept implementation in relation to em- 
Ployment, with women, and with the dis- 
abled, briefly considering all clearly relevant 
topics in his 89-page Survey, Bergland would 
have him "concentrate on one topic" (total life 
style, perhaps?) 

Perceptive readers of reviews see internal 
contradiction and bias such as the above and 
discount such reviews. Could the editor not 
save them the trouble? 

Donatp E. SUPER 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York, N.Y. 


Too Much Printed about Too Little 


Your editorial in the April 1974 issue pertain- 
ing to hiring professional writers is sound 
thinking. My experience with APGA for the 
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. career education 
is our bread & butter 


Ota Sideline 


Educators Assistance Institute is totally dedicated to meeting the needs of the career educa- 
tion field, It's why we were founded, and why we continue to offer a more eot 
range of assessment and guidance tools, tests, individual learning courses and training 


BAI can assist you with: 


Career Rbecatinn Vite bety rrt 

© Teaching For Career Decision Mak- O Risk Taking Atiide Vales Server—t © Comey Mmm um M MM EE 
ing—A manual to help you organize ea vakanto individusi vindint vetoes, Gps dee riae fer prisa m intel ent 
reer decision making classes, and to attitudes and behavior, — » bere cen Career Fite Awards fmm 
dimi ont) Implement career develop- oed racine Page nr N.V GA. (Devebuged by Vented Fams 


O Student Needs Assessment Sarvey—A — 


Student Self Assessment Instrument de- 
Signed to allow for program planning and EDUCATORS ASSISTANCE INSTITUTE 


‘other identi- Corporation. 
er Activities based on student ore rely EA 80496 (1:3 9-4 ü 
© Pictorial Inventory of Careers—A field- Please send me more information on the following Ne 


tested non-verbal interest assessment in- 
Strument for grades six through 14, 

© Im Servico Workshope—To assist in de- 
veloping and implementing career educa- 
tion programs, proposal writing, and 


O Pictorial Inventory of Careers 
[O Career Decision Making Co Workshop 

udent Needs Assessment Survey 
EAR Taking Atitode Valo Inventory C) Career Edwontion Pame 


name. 
address. 
city. 


tronics from basic electricity to computer. 
technology, 
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past 18 years indicates that too much hasbeen 

printed about too little, with a continual bar- 

rage of paper which is expensive to print and 

mail. A quarterly publication with quality and 

content would make more sense than all the 
newsletters and other publications. 

Francis S. DREGA 

State Department of Education 

Hartford, Connecticut 


A Poem to the Editor 


Ithink that I shall never see 

A journal as undernourished as thee; 

A journal whose hungry mouth is pressed 
Against the concept of mental incest; 

A journal who numbers do abhor, 
Assumes its readers cannot count to four. 


Oh, please spare us the rest of this verse, 
But wait, the rest of the journal is worse! 
Except for the stuff I publish, of curse. 
WiLLIAM E. SEDLACEK 
University of Maryland—College Park 
Chairperson, Journals Anonymous 


Counseling and the Military 


Recent ads in educational periodicals and the 
big show at New Orleans indicate clearly that 
the military in the U.S.A. is making a big and 
expensive attempt to get more control over 
the schools—and especially counseling. 

An increasing number of informed per- 
sons are becoming very fearful that the pow- 
erful world military will soon kill everyone on 
earth. Many youth are feeling this also. This 
makes the counselor's job difficult and raises 
the difficult question as to what the counselor 
should do. 

Obviously, he must become acquainted 
with military plans as they relate to youth, and 
especially to 18-year-olds. On the other hand, 
it is extremely important that the counselor 
become fully informed and competent in 
dealing with facts, activities, and careers that 
will help lead to world peace. He must be- 

come at least as fully informed about the 
peace movement and people—especially in 
his own community—as he is about the mili- 
tary. His files and shelves must have plenty 
that relates to peace, cooperation, and world 
order. 

There are three especially important books 
which the counselor must have if he is to be 
adequately informed and to help students 
who want to get rid of war. 
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1. Ralph White's Nobody Wanted War gives 
an excellent explanation of war, saying that 
each side wants and thinks exactly the same 
things: We are right and they are wrong; they 
plan to destroy us and all we wantis to protect 
ourselves; they love war and want to conquer 
the world and we merely want peace. 

2. York's Race to Oblivion is written by a 
very competent atomic scientist and Depart- 
ment of Defense official. 

3. The APGA Peace Commission's Ac- 
livities and Careers for a New Age was written by 
counselors for counselors to tell how students 
can plan to help build a more peaceful world. 
It is available from APGA for $2.00. Every 
counselor should have a copy. 

DWIGHT L. ARNOLD 
Kent State University 
Kent, Ohio 


International Students at APGA Convention 


Each year the Department of State, through 
the Institute of International Education 
(IIE), awards a “Convention” grant to APGA. 
This grant is used to subsidize international 
students who wish to attend APGA’s annual 
convention and who are not sponsored by the 
U.S. government. 

Fourteen international students represent- 
ing twelve countries and eight universities at- 
tended the New Orleans Convention in April 
1974. All of the students were asked to write a 
summary of their experiences and submit 
them to APGA to be included in the report to 
IE. Most of them wrote something similar to 
this, written by a Vietnamese student who is 
studying at the University of Houston: “The 
Convention program was really excellent. I 
couldn't imagine that many talks happening 
at one time. I was frustrated to decide which 
one I would choose to go to each hour. They 
all appeared to be interesting and helpful for 
my study. Anyway, I made up my mind and 
enjoyed the sessions that seemed to be most 
appropriate and valuable to me. But then, 
when I heard friends talking about other ses- 
sions they attended, I wished I could be at two 
Sessions at one time." 

The students were very excited about the 
exhibits and the film festival. Many felt that 
the updated materials and resources pre- 
sented in the exhibits were worthy enough 
themselves to justify convention attendance. 
Then, there were others who could have 
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AGATE Decora, 
Asiri Aagars. tos 


PERSONNEL & INDUSTRIAL offering both undergraduate and 
RELATIONS COLLEGES is the first advanced studies in personnel- 
directory available designed specifically related fields. 
to aid the student seeking a career in 
human resource management. The The American Society for Personnel 
Directory includes complete Administration, publisher of the 
information on programs, faculties and Directory, is the leading international 
courses offered by universities and association of human resource 
colleges in both the United States and managers, representing nearly 15,000 
Canada. In preparing this practitioners in business, government 
comprehensive new work, the editors and on college campuses. ASPA 
surveyed all degree-granting institutions provides a multitude of services to its 
with enrollments of 1000 or more to members, of which the new Directory 


obtain facts on nearly 200 schools is typical. 


Complete and return to ASPA College Directory 
American Society for Personnel Administration 
P. O. Drawer A, Berea, Ohio 44017 , 

To facilitate handling, please enclose payment with your order. 
Gentlemen: Please send— 

E] (Number of copies) of PERSONNEL AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
s OLEG ES: AN ASPA DIRECTORY $6.95 each (postage included) 


O More information on ASPA services and membership 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
CITY CT Ee SS eS Ges 2 
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armed themselves with pen, pad, popcorn, 
and “pop” and spent three days at the film 
festival. 

Mr. Mousa Karayanni of Israel said, “My 
attendance at the Convention gave me the 
Opportunity to know people. This increases 
my experiences and enhances my under- 
standing of human life ... a thing which I 
believe is the core of our profession as coun- 
selors." 

Hopefully, as Dr. Robert Carkhuff em- 
phasized in his convention keynote address, 
this is the core that can help us "bring people 
power to bear, and develop a systematic, 
step-by-step human technology to achieve 
our human values and meet our human 
needs,” thereby fulfilling “the dreams of our 
ancestors." 

International students qualified in the 
counseling and guidance field who are in- 
terested in attending the 1975 New York 
Convention may be able to apply for partial 
grants directly from one of the following or- 
ganizations. (All students, following study in 
the U.S., must return to their home countries 
to practice their profession.) 


Graduate students and scholars from Asia only: 
Mr. Robert S. Schwantes 

Vice President for Programs 

Asia Foundation 

550 Kearney Street 

San Francisco, California 94119 


Graduate students sponsored by U.S. government 
grants: 

Mrs. Joan Kertis 

Institute of International Education 

Division of Special Courses 

809 United Nations Plaza 

New York, New York 10017 


Graduate students not sponsored by the U.S. 
government: 

Mr. Paul L. Collins 

Executive Assistant 

American Personnel and Guidance 
Association 

1607 New Hampshire Avenue N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20009 


ETHEL BRADFORD 


APGA Executive Assistant 
Washington, D.C. 
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A Smorgasbord 
of Career Counseling 
Resources 


Career Futures, Inc. and 
Counselor Films, Inc., 
Philadelphia and Los Angeles, 
now have one of the finest lists 
of elementary and secondary 
resources ever put 
together under “one 
roof". From self 
awareness to career 
awareness, we touch 
your students' lives in 
Several ways. For 
instance: 


CAREER FLASHCARDS... 

a series of elementary level 4.) 
flashcards that integrate fay 
Career awareness into the JN 
process of teaching dictionary | ? 
and perception skills. E Xj 
Students gain career insights 


through perception and phonetics. 


| WISH I WERE...a sensitive look into young 
children's fantasies about the world of work 
Coupled with the reality of the careers they 
fantasize about. This is a four film series 
(8-10 minutes) in self awareness. 


WHEN YOU GROW UP...15 award win- 
ning elementary films on career awareness 
Produced by Mini Productions and distrib- 
uted by Counselor Films. Each film is beau- 
tifully scored and highly motivating. You and 
your students will be truly moved. 


EDUCATION: WHO NEEDS IT? ...eightfilm- 
strips written by Jeff Moss (four years head 
Writer of Sesame Street) to relate each ele- 


S 


y 


mentary curriculum area 
(math, science, reading, 
etc.) to careers where 
these areas are impor- 
tant. Don't miss seeing 
(and hearing) these. 


MY CAREER WORKBOOK 
' ...a delightful and refresh- 
ing way to incorporate 
career awareness into 

i the elementary class- 
| room. Each book 
contains career 

| oriented tasks such as 
| a career maze, 
connect-the-dots, 
career alphabet and 
career coloring. 


THE CHILDREN’S 

DICTIONARY OF 
OCCUPATIONS. ..a brand-new and highly 
innovative (and illustrated) reference book 
of careers for elementary school students. 
This resource is ideal for work with small 
groups as well as individuals. 


THE LIBRARY OF CAREER COUNSELING 
FILMS. ..the highly acclaimed series of 40 
secondary career films is now available in 
filmstrips (cassette or record). The films are 
being used in all 50 states and the filmstrips 


will be equally as popular. 


For information, catalogues, or purchase 
of any of the above career resources, write 


or call (collect): 


COUNSELOR FILMS, INC. CFI CAREER FUTURES, INC. 


2100 Locust Street, Phila 
(215 
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delphia, Pennsylvania 19103 
) 732-9191 
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Editorial 


OH, NO, NOT ANOTHER TERM PAPER! 


Like so many kinds of enterprises, the publication business (or “pub biz” as we on the 
inside call it) has its seasons. One of the seasonal trends for journals has to do with term 
papers. Soon after the end of the semester at graduate schools, we at P&G receive, as 
submissions for publication, a small flurry of what appear to be term papers. 

Occasionally the author of one of them mentions in the cover letter that the instructor 
of the course liked the paper well enough to suggest that it be submitted to a journal. 


The professor had Suggested that all the students in the course send their papers toa 
journal for the “experience” of having an article reviewed. I had a few moments of 


the Editorial Board, increase the Stationery and mailing budget, and try to get a 
reduced teaching load for the editor. 


Fun aside, what's wrong with term papers as potential articles? Mainly one thing: They 
are almost always written from the point of view of the consumer rather than the 


A published article, on the other hand, is supposed to contribute to the reader. It may 
do this in different ways—by offering a new idea or a fresh slant on an old one, by 
providing new information, by describing a new kind of program or technique, and so 
forth. But note, please, that there is an element of originality in each of those 
contributions. And keep in mind too that we reach a national audience of 40,000 who 
work in many kinds of settings and that therefore the ideas or practices or information 
transmitted via P&G should, if possible, have rather widespread meaning and value. 


None of this is meant to suggest that the writing of graduate students is unwelcome in 
P&G. Nothing could be further from the truth. In fact, during the past few years we 


acceptable manuscripts, they were original contributions, The consumers had become 
producers. B LG 
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career development of youth: 
a nationwide study 


The primary objective of the study described 
here was to assess and summarize core aspects 
of the career development of American youth. 
A nationally representative sample of approx- 
imately 32,000 8th, 9th, and 11th graders in 
200 schools participated in the study in the 
spring of 1973. This article focuses on the 
study's more salient findings and presents re- 
sults in terms of what students say, do, and 
know about career development. A major 
finding is the sharp contrast between students’ 
need for help with career planning and the 
help they have been receiving. In general, re- 
sults support the current emphasis on career 
guidance and career education. 


Career education and career guidance 
are currently high-priority items on the 
national agenda. Many believe student 
career development to be the unifying 
theme and primary goal of career educa- 
tion efforts. It was in the context of this 
national interest and the new develop- 
ments in career education and career 
guidance that the Nationwide Study of 
Student Career Development (Prediger, 
Roth & Noeth 1973) was conducted. The 
primary purpose of the study was to as- 
Sess and summarize core aspects of the 
career development of American youth 
enrolled in grades 8, 9, and 11. This is a 
Particularly crucial period in the career 
development of students, one in which 
Many experiences and decisions related 
to the post-high-school transition occur. 
Information on students’ preparation 
for these decisions is certainly desirable 
as a basis for determining what is being 
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The complete research report from which 
this article excerpts and summarizes several 
sections is available from the authors. 


done now and what needs to be done in 
the future. 

The purpose of this article is to present 
some of the more significant findings of 
thestudy, findings that have implications 
forall counselors, but especially for those 
in school guidance programs. The article 
focuses primarily on what students say 
about their career development and 
about their current guidance needs. In 
addition, what students have done about 
career planning and what they know 
about career development are covered 
briefly. 

Because the large amount of data ob- 
tained in the study precludes a complete 
discussion, we have attempted to identify 
some of the more salient findings and to 
draw some implications from them. Ad- 
mittedly, this is a subjective process. 
Readers are therefore reminded that 
judgments concerning the implications 
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of the findings are the authors’ and that 
detailed study results are available for 
readers who wish to draw their own con- 
clusions after inspecting the data. 


SAMPLE AND 
ASSESSMENT PROCEDURES 


The target population for the study was 
defined as all full-time 8th, 9th, and 11th 
grade students enrolled in public or 
Catholic schools in the United States in 
the spring of 1973. The sample, which 
consisted of approximately 32,000 stu- 
dents in 200 schools located in 33 states, 
was selected by Research Triangle Insti- 
tute using sampling frame data de- 
veloped for the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress. Stratification vari- 
ables included region of country and size 
and socioeconomic status of community. 
When it was not possible to test all stu- 
dents, students in the specified grade 
within each selected school were ran- 
domly chosen. Weights were applied to 
sample data to insure that study results 
would be nationally representative. A de- 
tailed description of sampling proce- 
dures has been provided by Bayless, 
Bergsten, Lewis, and Noeth (1974). 
Under the supervision of local school 
personnel, students in the sample com- 
pleted the Assessment of Career De- 
velopment (ACD), a 967.item paper- 
and-pencil inventory/test. The ACD, 
which was developed from detailed con- 
tent specifications drawn from career 
development theory and guidance prac- 
tice (American College Testing Program 
1974), covers the following core compo- 
nents of career development: (a) occupa- 
tional awareness, including occupational 
knowledge and exploratory experiences; 
(b) self-awareness, including career 
plans and perceived needs for help with 
career planning; and (c) career planning 
and decision making, including career 
planning knowledge and involvement in 
career planning activities. The ACD also 
elicits student reactions to career guid- 
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ance experiences, provides scores for 11 
Scales, and summarizes student re- 
sponses to 42 specific questions. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 
Student-Perceived Needs for Help 


One of the most striking findings of this 
study is students' apparent receptivity to 
receiving help with career planning. As 
shown in Table 1, more than three- 
fourths of the nation's high school 
juniors would like such help; the propor- 
tion is almost as high for 8th graders. In 
both grades, more girls than boys are 
looking for career planning help. If rec- 
ognition of the need for help with career 
planning is interpreted as an indicator of 
readiness, then American teenagers ap- 
pear to be anxious to get on with career 
development. 

Help with “making career plans" is by 
far the major area of need indicated by 
llth graders; “finding after-school or 
summer work” is in second place. Far 
down on the list is “discussing personal 
concerns,” the primary task for which 
many school counselors have been 
trained, 


Reactions to School Guidance Services 


The incidence of student-expressed 
need for help with career planning is in 
sharp contrast to the amount of help stu- 
dents say they receive. Item 1 in Table 2 
shows that only 13 percent of the 11th 
graders feel that they receive “a lot” of 
help with career planning from their 
school. Another 37 percent feel that they 
Teceive “some” help. However, half of 
the 11th graders and slightly more 8th 
graders state that they receive little or no 
help with career planning. Yet, ina sepa- 
rate item not shown in the table, 85 per- 
cent of the 11th graders indicate that 
they recognize that career planning must 
begin before the final year of high 
school. It would appear, then, that a 
need exists that remains for the most 
Part unfulfilled. 
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TABLE 1 
Student-Perceived Needs for Help 


Grade 8 Grade 11 
“Yes” Responses “Yes” Responses 

Area of Student Concern* 96M %F 96 Tot. %M %F  96Tot. 
Improving study skills 74 72 73 68 61 65 
Improving reading skills 65 60 63 61 56 58 
Improving math skills 71 74 73 63 58 60 
Choosing courses 62 66 64 57 58 58 
Discussing personal concerns 38 40 39 29 32 30 
Discussing health problems 31 26 29 17 13 15 
Making career plans 71 75 73 76 80 78 
Obtaining money to continue 

education after high school 57 57 57 56 55 56 
Finding after-school or summer 

work 72 73 73 64 70 67 


“Directions to students were as follows: “The list below covers several things with which students sometimes would like help. If you would like 
help with any of these things, mark A for YES. Otherwise mark B for NO.” 


TABLE 2 
General Reactions to School Guidance Services 


Paraphrased Questions and Summary of Student Responses 


1. Overall, how much help with career (educational and job) planning has your school (teachers, counselors, 


Principal, librarian, etc.) given you? cov Grade 11 


%M %F %Tot. 


%M %F %Tot. 
20 15 147 


A. None 25 24 2 
B. Little 31 30 3 x e 5 
C. Some 33 89 B m 15 ^ 18 
D. A lot 12 12 12 
y d to? 
2. Do you feel you can see a guidance eae wire ig want to or nee Ead 
AM %F  %Tot. %M %F %Tot. 

4 13 
A. Hardly ever 17 M 13 E 5 41 
B. Usually EN Tea 43 44 B 
C. Almost always 31 $1 2 
D. We don't have a guidance 3 

counselor 17 20 iE 2 2 
! 
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One explanation for the large number 
of students who feel they receive little or 
no career planning help might be the 
unavailability of school counselors. 
However, item 2 in Table 2 shows that 
only 3 percent of the 1 1th graders do not 
have a guidance counselor. An over- 
whelming 84 percent say that they can 
usually or almost always see a counselor 
when they want to. The implication, 
then, is that many counselors are simply 
not providing help with career planning, 

either on a one-to-one basis or through 
group guidance activities. Perhaps time 
constraints and conflicting respon- 
sibilities are the chief cause. We believe, 
however, that many counselors and ad- 
ministrators have failed to accept and 
communicate career planning as an ap- 
propriate responsibility of the school and 
that, as a result, students do not expect or 
request help with career planning. 
Table 3 summarizes student reactions 
to some of the career guidance activities 
commonly described in textbooks and 
implemented in schools. Item 1 supports 
the notion that many counselors—for 
whatever reasons—are not providing 
career guidance help. Over half of the 
llth graders (56 Percent) indicate that 
they receive little or no help with career 
planning in discussions with counselors. 
As would be expected, the percentage is 
substantially higher for 8th graders. The 
number of 11th graders indicating that 
they receive some or a lot of help from 
counselors (43 percent) is somewhat 
lower than the number indicating that 
they receive some help or a lot of help 
from their school (50 percent; see Table 
2). It appears that counselors provide 
most, but not all, of the career planning 
help received by 11th graders. In the 8th 
grade, the relative contribution of the 
school as a whole is substantially higher. 

For many years teachers have been 
urged to make their subjects relevant to 
the “real world.” More recently, and par- 
ticularly in career education programs, 
attention has shifted to “the world of 
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work." While the emphasis of these ef- 
forts is on instructional effectiveness and 
career awareness rather than on Career 
planning, certainly help with the latter 
would be a reasonable concomitant to 
expect. Item 2 in Table 3 shows that 
about 35 percent of the 11th graders and 
8th graders do indeed say that class dis- 
cussions of jobs related to the subjects 
they are studying provide some help or a 
lot of help with career planning. How- 
ever, a similar proportion of students in- 
dicate that help is “not provided” in class 
discussions of this type—possibly be- 
cause a large number of teachers have 
yet to accept the career-relevance ap- 
proach to instruction. 

Items 3 and 4 in Table 3 summarize 
student reactions to other types of com- 
mon career guidance practices. Tables 2 
and 3 indicate that somewhat less than 
one-fifth of the 11th graders feel that 
they receive a lot of help with career 
planning through the various educa- 
tional programs and guidance services 
offered by schools. 


Career Plans 


One of the questions in the study asked 
students to indicate their first occupa- 
tional preference and then to select, 
from a list of 25 job families, the job 
family appropriate to this preference. 
While several discrepancies with U.S. 
Department of Labor employment pro- 
Jections are evident in the distributions 
of student preferences, the most striking 
feature of the data is the evidence of 
differences in responses of the two sexes. 
The nature of these differences is not 
surprising, but their extent is quite 
dramatic. For example, over half of the 
llth grade girls choose occupations fall- 


ing in only 3 of the 25 job families: cleri-: 


cal and Secretarial work, education and 
Social services, nursing and human care. 
By contrast, 7 percent of the boys prefer 
occupations in these areas. Nearly half of 
the boys' choices fall in the technologies 
and trades cluster of job families, in con- 
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TABLE 3 
Reactions to Typical Career Guidance Activities 


Paraphrased Questions and Summary of Student Responses 


General directions: “Some of the ways schools help students with i i 
show how you feel about the help provided at your school.” A E 


1. Discussion with a counselor about education and job plans for after high school. 


Grade 8 Grade 11 
%M %F %Tot. %M %F %Tot. 
A. Help not provided/used 56 56 56 38 32 35 
B. Of little help 19 17 18 21 21 21 
C. Of some help 17 16 17 29 28 28 
D. A lot of help 8 11 10 12 18 15 
2. Class discussion by teachers of jobs related to their subjects. 
Grade 8 Grade 11 
%M %F %Tot. %M %F %Tot. 
A. Help not provided 38 40 39 37 34 35 
B. Of little help 28 27 27 27 23 25 
C. Of some help 24 23 24 27 28 27 
D. A lot of help 10 10 10 10 15 12 
3. Films on jobs, talks by workers (in person or on tape), “career days,” tours. 
Grade 8 Grade 11 
%M %F % Tot. %M %F %Tot. 
A. Help not provided/used 46 51 48 44 43 44 
B. Of little help 21 20 20 22 18 20 
C. Of some help 23 20 21 Oa iter seb dies cee 
D. A lot of help 1 1 1 11 14 12 
4. File of job descriptions, pamphlets, or books on jobs. 
Grade 8 Grade 11 
%M %F %Tot %M %F %Tot. 
A. Help not provided/used 46 48 47 38 ce SH 
B. Of little help 25. | 219123 Pra ee 
C. Of some help 21 22 21 30 37 33 
D. A lot of help 9 10 9 A R T N 


ono mp ononon Boe 


trast to only 7 percent of the girls’ 
choices. Results for 8th, 9th, and 11th 
graders are essentially the same. It is ob- 
vious that efforts to broaden the career 
Options and choices of both males and 
females must overcome the pervasive 
influence of work role stereotypes re- 
lated to sex. 

Table 4 provides evidence of the 
amount of thought students give to their 
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occupational preferences and career 
plans. Slight trends in favor of llth 
graders appear for the first two questions 
but not for the third question, which taps 
thecertainty of the students’ first occupa- 
tional preference. Only 13 percent of the 
8th graders answer “not sure at all” to the 
question, whereas 22 percent of the 11th 
graders choose that response—a sub- 
stantial proportionate increase. Perhaps, 
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TABLE 4 
Self-Evaluation of Career Planning 


Paraphrased Questions and Summary of Student Responses 


1. Have you given much thought as to why your first two job choices are right for you? 


Grade 8 Grade 11 
%M %F %Tot. %M %F %Tot. 
A. A little 16 13 15 13 8 10 
B. Some 36 37 36 38 32 35 
C. A lot 49 50 49 50 60 55 
2. Is the amount of education you are planning in line with what is needed for the jobs? 
Grade 8 Grade 11 
%M %F %Tot. %M %F %Tot. 
pele a Det De 7 mu eer OTOL 
A. Yes 52 52 52 58 60 59 
B. Not sure 39 42 41 34 34 34 
C. Probably not 9 6 7 7 6 y 


8. Students often change their minds about job choices. How Sure are you that your “First Job Choice" will be 
the same in a year? 


Grade 8 Grade 11 
%M %F %Tot. %M %F % Tot. 
pL cue OO Se ol velot 
A. Very sure 41 39 40 31 33 32 
B. Fairly sure 46 48 47 45 47 46 
C. Not sure at all 13 13 13 24 20 22 


ms 1 and 2 were as follows: “A few minutes ago, you were asked to print the names of your first two job choices on the 


pine oO Test ofthe questions on this page all refer to these two jobs. THINK ONLY OF THESE TWO JOBS as you answer each of the 


with the approach of major career deci- 11th graders Say they have (Table 4, item 
sions, 1 1th graders take the task ofcareer 1), j 
choice more seriously and begin to weigh 
more heavily the reality factors involved. What Students Do and Know 

Whether more 11th graders shouldbe ^ about Career Development 
“very sure” of their first Occupational The followin ighli 
preference depends on one’s views about conclusions ee eet oF 


the career development Process. Cer- additional information gathered in the 
tainly there is ample testimony in the study, 


professional literature and labor market l. As indic; -i = 
projections that youth should “stay report Vei S E idis 
loose" occupationally and keep doors nation's 11th graders exhibit what can 
open as long as possible. However. if vo. only be called a very low level of involve- 
cational choice is the zeroing-in process. ment in career Planning activities 
that some believe it to be (Super 1963), Another 50 percent barel E roach a 
one might expect that students finishing minimally desirable level Ren nées to 
the 11th grade would be "fairly sure" of specific items indicate that a antal 
their occupational preferences. This number of 11th graders have had ver 

would imply that they have at least given little involvement in frequent ions 
them a lot of thought; 55 percentofthe mended career Bui nte (e.g., 
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field trips, worker interviews, role-play 
job interviews). 

2. As indicated by six scales covering 
job-related activities and experiences or- 
ganized by occupational cluster, the ex- 
ploratory occupational experiences of 
most students appear to be quite limited. 
Although many of these experiences 
occur outside of the school, none re- 
quire actual employment. Rather, they 
represent a component of career aware- 
ness that schools can do much to develop. 

3. When the exploratory occupational 
experiences of males and females are 
compared, the results suggest distinct 
patterns related to sex roles endemic to 
American society. Again, schools can do 
much to broaden these experiences 
through the career awareness and career 
exploration programs now being de- 
veloped. 

4. Results obtained from a 40-item 
career planning knowledge scale show 
both a lack of knowledge and a substan- 
tial amount of misinformation. For ex- 
ample, 53 percent of the 11th graders 
believe that more than one-third of all job 
Openings require a college degree; 41 
percent of the 8th graders believe that 
Jew women work outside of the home 
after marriage; and 61 percent of the 
llth graders believe that most persons 
remain in the same jobs throughout their 
adult lives. 


IMPLICATIONS 


What, then, can be said about the career 
development of the nation's youth? First 
and foremost, student-expressed need 
for help with career planning is in sharp 
contrast to the amount of help students 
feel they receive. This discrepancy is 
reflected in what students have (and 
More often, have not) done to prepare 
for the difficult career decisions they 
face. Their lack of knowledge about the 
World of work and about the career 
Planning process also testifies to their 
need for help. We believe that, consid- 
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ered together, these vantage points for 
Viewing student career development 
—what students say, do, and know— 
provide a consistent and dismal picture. 
If we were speaking of physical de- 
velopment rather than career develop- 
ment, we would describe American 
youth as hungry, undernourished, and 
physically retarded. 

Does this mean that 11th graders will 
be unable to cope with the career de- 
velopment tasks posed by society at the 
difficult high school to post-high-school 
transition point? Certainly youth in the 
past have been able to muddle through. 
However, we believe study results pre- 
sage unfortunate amounts of flounder- 
ing and prolonged states of indecision 
that are costly both to the individual and 
to society. Perhaps society can continue 
to absorb these costs while it avoids the 
costs inherent in the remedy. This is the 
course of least resistance, and its accept- 
ance may involve the least controversy, 
especially since the remedies currently 
receiving attention are largely untested. 
However, thoroughly researched and 
proven effectiveness is seldom a prereq- 
uisite for programs designed to meet 
demonstrated human need. If it were, 
most of what is provided in the name of 
education (both lower and higher) would 
be recalled for further research and de- 
velopment. While efforts to facilitate 
student career development should not 
proceed haphazardly, it would appear 
from the results of this study that current 
attempts to implement new approaches 
to career guidance and career education 
are amply justified. UT 

We firmly believe that the traditional 
one-to-one counseling model for helping 
youngsters "choose their life's work" can 
no longer be justified. This model must 
be reoriented to encompass what is 
known about how careers develop and 
must be broadened to include the re- 
sources of the classroom and the com- 
munity. As counselors and counselor 
educators come to recognize work as one 
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of the central experiences of men and 
women, as the making of a life as well asa 
living (Super 1957), we are hopeful that 
they will accept the challenge posed by 
the career development needs of Ameri- 
can youth. M 
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to my young sisters beginning their journey 


it's like beating my head against the wall." 


What do you Say, sitting behind your desk, 


What do you say, sitting behind your desk, 
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Throughout the country many women with 
school-age children are attempting to find a 
means of becoming active outside the home. In 
this article the authors describe these women. 
and discuss the impact of the women's move- 
ment on them. They also discuss the new agen- 
cies and the counselors that have been helping 
these women in their quest for liberation, and 
they point out the challenges that counselors 
have the opportunity to meet. 


Diary of a Mad Housewife, a popular novel 
and film, depicts in fiction what many 
women today are in fact experiencing. 
Consider for a moment the following 
quote from that book. Bettina Balser is 
reflecting: 


Women like me, after a certain number of years of 
Fulfilling themselves in domestic necessities, are 
Supposed to leave the seclusion of the lair and re- 
enter The Greater World, where they're supposed 
to snap-to and get with it right away. They're sup- 
posed to go back to a job they once had and left, or 
never having had a job, get a job; they can join 
committees and do good works, they can go back to 
School and get a Ph.D., they can open an art gallery 
or an antique store or a'bookstore or jazzy bou- 
tique, they can even just become high-powered so- 
cial types and run charity balls and give endless 
parties—it doesn't matter what, as long as it's Ac- 
tion. Which of course is the reverse of this paralysis 
I'm in. And as soon as I can pull myself out of it, 
Snap out of it and snap-to, start getting with it, 
things will fall into line and get better, maybe better 
than they've ever been. (Kaufman 1968, p. 73) 
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housewife, 
mother, 
other: 
needs 
and 
helpers 


Utterances similar to this have un- 
doubtedly been heard by counselors 
whose work involves them with well- 
educated, moderately affluent house- 
wife-mothers. Throughout the country 
many women with school-age children 
are attempting to find a means of becom- 
ing active outside the home, In this arti- 
cle we describe these women, the impact 
of the women's movement on them, and 
some of the new agencies that have 
arisen to help these women in their 
quest for liberation. 


WOMEN AND THE WOMEN'S MOVEMENT 


The women's movement has touched all 
social levels and age groups; no longer is 
it exclusively the property of the youth- 
ful intellectual or the feminist revolu- 
tionary. The goals of equality, human 
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freedom, and self-realization are now 
being espoused by a long-silent minority: 
the middle-class housewife. Precisely 
what are they like, these new activists? 

Like Bettina, they are young. The ma- 

jority are between the ages of thirty and 
forty-five. They are well educated and 
economically comfortable. They have 
been dutiful wives and mothers, gour- 
met cooks, gracious hostesses, meticu- 
lous housekeepers, community volun- 
teers; they have been members of PTA 
groups, church groups, and the League 
of Women Voters; they have seen 
therapists, taken craft courses, gone to 
exercise and weight control clinics, and 
driven car pools. In other words, they 
have accepted and attempted to fulfill 
society's role expectation of them as duti- 
ful woman, wife, and mother. 

Recently the Bettinas of our society 
report that they have been experiencing 
an inner push to explore their own po- 
tentials, use their intelligence, and ex- 
pand their horizons, They deny rather 
strongly that they are influenced by a 
desire to keep up with husbands, chil- 
dren, or friends or by a desire to meet the 
expectations of others, The majority 
hope to attain personal fulfillment by en- 
tering paid employment, preferably ofa 
“meaningful” nature, 

It can be disturbing, however, to con- 
sider new options—to ask oneself, “What 
do J want to do?” As Bailyn (1964) has 
pointed out, the freedom to choose 
among "disparate life roles introduces 
basic contradictions in self-image” (p. 
241). To return to work is contrary to the 
womanly roles most valued in our cul- 
ture, those of being able to run a home 

efficiently, have a happy family life, and 
rear well-behaved, intellectually curious, 
and creative children, 

Thus we find many housewives today 
suffering from confusion and mild de- 
pression, conflict in the family and ma- 
ternal role, and an undermining of 
self-confidence (Letchworth 1970; 
Manis & Mochizuki 1972; Weissman et 
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al. 1973). Such feelings are not easily 
handled. With whom can they be shared? 
Husbands may not be supportive; they 
may, in fact, be threatened by the per- 
ceived changes in their partners. Neigh- 
bors, friends, parents, and in-laws are 
often sympathetic, but their “help” may 
take the form of encouraging the woman 
to reconsider and adjust more comforta- 
bly to her customary traditional roles. 

Psychotherapy may be suggested. But 
as Chesler (1970, 1972), Bart (1971), 
Weisstein (1971), and others have indi- 
cated, psychotherapists—usually male 
—are prone to accept society's view of 
woman's role. Thus, in the interest of 
maintaining the status quo, they will con- 
sider the goal of successful therapy for 
such women to be the women's accept- 
ance of socially prearranged and tradi- 
tionally dictated roles. Besides, many of 
these women, again like Bettina, have 
already seen therapists who helped them 
to strive for and achieve the role of wife 
and mother that they now fill. 

Consciousness-raising groups, while 
probably better able than psycho- 
therapists to assist these women, are 
often viewed suspiciously as being too 
radical, political, and disruptive. The 
evolving housewife wants help in sorting 
her options, in ordering her priorities 
and setting goals. She wants guidance in 
attaining those goals, support in bolster- 
ing her self-confidence, and above all 
else advice on how to successfully combine 
family and career or school. She seeks 
viable role models, women whom she re- 
Spects and with whom she can identify, 
women who have successfully juggled 
several roles and have met and coped 
with diverse responsibilities. 


THE AGENCIES 


The conflicts produced by the rapidly 
changing roles of women have led to the 
establishment ofa variety of new kinds of 
agencies across the country. They have 
been organized by women who for the 
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most part have themselves recognized 
and experienced such conflicts and, in 
turn, have been highly motivated to at- 
tempt to help other women. Signifi- 
cantly, these services are not necessarily 
identified with university counseling 
centers or other established helping 
agencies. Indeed, as Fitzgerald (1973) 
has pointed out, the kind of client we are 
talking about often feels that “most 
counselors and tests aren't really relevant 
to my needs” (p. 91). Such agencies as the 
newly formed community women’s cen- 
ters and such programs as continuing 
education for women have therefore 
sprung up. They have a variety of names 
and offer one or more services, including 
group and individual counseling, voca- 
tional testing, resume writing and inter- 
view role playing, job leads and job 
placement, life style and career plan- 
ning, and continuing education oppor- 
tunities. Some charge considerable fees; 
others are free. While many have a psy- 
chologist on the staff, or at least a profes- 
sional consultant who supervises coun- 
seling activities, others are providing 
these services without such supervision. 

Catalyst, a nonprofit organization 
based in New York (6 East 82nd St., New 
York 10028), has for the past twelve 
years been attempting to help educated 
women combine career and education 
with family responsibilities. This organi- 
zation has recently launched a com- 
prehensive program to become the na- 
tional clearinghouse for local agencies 
involved in counseling and placement ac- 
tivities. To date it has 103 affiliated local 
agencies throughout the country, which 
are providing personal life style and 
career counseling as well as job place- 
ment and educational programs for 
women. These 103 agencies, which have 
already served 70,000 women, are only 
those that have chosen to join Catalyst's 
network. There are probably an equal 
number that have chosen not to affiliate. 
One might reasonably estimate, then, 
that more than 100,000 women 
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throughout the country have sought 
help from such agencies. 

One example of an independent 
agency is Resources for Women, a proj- 
ect of the faculty wives and women staff 
members at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. It offers free counseling service to 
members of the university and the sur- 
rounding Philadelphia community, with 
emphasis on the problems of women re- 
turning to work or school. It is staffed by 
faculty wives working in conjunction 
with doctoral candidates in the counsel- 
ing psychology program of the 
university's graduate school of educa- 
tion. Local specialists in career develop- 
ment, job-seeking techniques, continu- 
ing education, and other areas of con- 
cern to clients volunteer their services as 
consultants to the groups. Supervision of 
the counseling program is provided by 
professionals on the university faculty. 

Women who seek help from Resources 
for Women and similar organizations 
view the staff and clients of these agen- 
cies as people who will understand, who 
will be sympathetic and supportive, and 
who have experienced feelings similar to 
their own. Group counseling usually af- 
fords these women the opportunity to 
share their anxieties and to see that there 
are others like themselves. It is this ser- 
vice that is often most valuable to coun- 
selees. There is a great deal of support in 
knowing that one is not alone in a quest 
to depart from a traditional role. To- 
gether group members work on present 
and future solutions to the problem of 
combining family with an outside com- 
mitment. 

Within the group the members are 
able—together and individually—to 
analyze and assess their experiences, 
goals, interests, abilities, options, motiva- 
tions, and commitments. They are able 
to discuss such basic practical questions 
as schedules, costs, benefits, and draw- 
backs of outside commitments. They 
learn ways of dealing with family and 
friends. And, most important, they learn 
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to order priorities. They learn to abstract 
the essentials from their traditional fam- 
ily role and to ignore or allocate to others 
many other responsibilities. Each woman 
is helped so far as possible to resolve her 
ambivalence about wanting to combine 
family and career or school. She is given 
advice, helped to plan, provided with in- 
formation to assist her in decision mak- 
ing, and often assigned tasks to complete 
while the group sessions are going on. 
Usually all of this transpires within five to 
twelve sessions of an hour and a half to 
two hours. 

Always the emphasis is on current 
problems and how to tackle them. What 
is often suggested is a gradual reentry, in 
the form of part-time employment or 
schooling. Most of the agencies are 
actively encouraging community em- 
ployers and colleges to reassess the notion 
of part-time work and study. Catalyst 
and many of its local affiliates are work- 
ing with employers to promote flexible 
scheduling for employees, particularly 
women who wish to combine home with 
career, 

In summary, the goals of such groups 
are to help the participants learn who 
they are and what they want, learn 
strategies to achieve their ends, and gain 
the self-confidence they need to be able 
to know what responsibilities they must 
undertake themselves and what can be 
left to others. They learn that they do not 
have to be “Supermoms” (Bedell 1973). 
The groups combine sharing of similar 
problems and solutions with helping 
each individual work through self- 
appraisal and goal setting. They provide 
techniques necessary to launch an effec- 
tive job campaign as well as providing 
information about local employment 

and educational opportunities. The 
groups are therapeutic; their focus is di- 
rect and reality oriented, supportive and 
encouraging. As a result, many partici- 
pants are able to reenter the world outside 
the home and seek self-fulfillment as 
_ workers, students, or committed volun- 
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teers, often in combination with their 
wifely and maternal responsibilities. 


CONCLUSION 


The women's movement has influenced 
the lives of many women who would 
hardly consider themselves “liberated,” 
"radical," or "feminist." It has shaken 
traditional roles and beckons women 
who still value them to consider other 
options. The confusion and mild depres- 
sion a woman might feel as a result of 
being "shaken up" are situational and 
societal, the consequence of shifting and 
changing roles and options. Such feel- 
ings are not neurotic or deep seated and 
therefore are often best relieved by 
therapeutic intervention that differs 
from traditional psychotherapy. 

This need has been met by the estab- 
lishment of agencies and services often 
not associated with the women's move- 
ment per se or with traditional counsel- 
ing. Yet these agencies have provided an 
important new kind of "therapy" for 
these women. It is direct, it is reality 
based, and it encourages realistic self- 
appraisal and goal-setting; and in this 
way it is liberating. This new counseling 
redefines expected roles and behavior 
and simultaneously provides identifica- 
tion with and acceptance into a group of 
peers. Thus these agencies have helped 
many women find comfort and success in 
fulfilling multiple roles. 

"Today's counselors should be aware of 
these women, their needs, and the agen- 
cies they can turn to for assistance. These 
agencies really do need the help of pro- 
fessional consultants or staff members in 
supervising and evaluating the group 
and individual counseling the agencies 
provide. They must know when to refer 
à woman for more intensive counseling 
or therapy, and they must become famil- 
lar with sympathetic professionals to 
whom they can refer such women. The 
converse holds true for counselors: They 
must be able to recognize presenting 
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problems that might best be solved by the 
help of these agencies and therefore 
must become familiar with available re- 
sources in their communities. 

A new breed of woman is emerging. 
She wants to embrace traditional as well 
as self-fulfilling roles. She may want to be 
a homemaker and a career woman simul- 
taneously, and she realizes that these 
roles need not be mutually exclusive. 
Counselors must be ready to help such 
women and their men to cope with the 
stresses that such a shift in roles may 
engender. How our profession will deal 
with this newly emerging woman pre- 
sents an exciting future challenge. W 
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Portraits 


I skip down the hall 
like a boy of seven 
before the last bell of school 
and the first day of summer 
My ivy-league tie 
flying 
through the stagnant air 
that I break into small breezes 
as I bobblingly pass, 
At my side 
within fingertip touch 
a first grade child 
with a large cowlick 
Roughly traces my every step 
filling in spaces 
with moves of his own 


on the janitor’s just-waxed floor, 
"Draw me a man?" 


I stop and ask 
And with no thought 
of crayons and Paper 
He shyly comes 
with open arms 
to quietly take me in. 


SAMUEL T. GLADDING 


Rockingham County Mental Health Center, Wentworth, North Carolina 
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For centuries people have given varying 
degrees of importance to their mental 
images: fantasies, dreams, visions, and 
hallucinations. In the early part of the 
twentieth century psychology was a sci- 
ence of the mind, and interest in mental 
imagery—particularly the “pathological” 
forms—ran high. The main thrust of 
psychology gradually turned away from 
studies of attention, imagery, and other 
states of consciousness, however, and 
moved toward studies of behavior and 
the unconscious. The past twenty-five 
years has seen a reemergence of interest 
in conscious mind phenomena (Holt 
1964). 

Many contemporary psychotherapists 
and counselors have been giving close 
attention to the fantasy life of their 
clients. For diagnostic purposes, fantasy 
material has been standardized in 
psychometric devices such as the 
Rorschach and Thematic Apperception 
Tests. A variety of techniques have been 
developed to help clients explore their 
fantasies and grow from whatever feel- 
ings and insights the fantasies may gen- 
erate. As early as 1938, the French 
Psychotherapist Desoille was describing 
his methods of fantasy exploration, 
which later became known as the “di- 
rected daydream" (Desoille 1966). His 
therapy has shown how careful use of 
therapist-directed imagery can lead 
clients to increased self-understanding 
and emotional maturity. 

Over a period of about twenty years, 
the German psychiatrist Leuner (1969) 
developed a technique called “guided af- 
fective imagery.” This is a highly sys- 
tematized method in which the client is 
guided through a series of ten imaginary 
Situations, each with important symbolic 
Meaning for the psyche. In this tech- 
nique, as in most current fantasy meth- 
ods, intellectual interpretation of the 
fantasy experience is given secondary 
importance. Instead, the emotions that 
are evoked and experienced during the 
fantasy are emphasized, as they seem 
to be conducive to therapeutic growth. 
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Heightened interest in conscious mind 
phenomena such as mental imagery has been 
evident among professionals and lay people in 
recent years. In this article the author discusses 
some of the uses of mental imagery techniques 
in counseling. Special emphasis is given to the 
potential of mental images in the tapping of 
creative energy and other positive aspects of 
the “higher self” that may enhance daily liv- 
ing. These uses of mental imagery have 
significant implications for contemporary 
counselors. 
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Today there are many fantasy 
methods being employed in therapy and 
counseling (Kelly 1973). These include 
“in-the-body” fantasies, visualization 
used in behavior modification, various 
psychodrama and play therapy tech- 
niques, gestalt dream exploration, medi- 
tative therapies, exercises used in 
psychosynthesis, and a number of varia- 
tions of guided fantasy methods. 


GUIDED FANTASY 


My owninvolvement with guided fantasy 
as a counseling technique with youth has 
been described previously (Kelly 1972). I 
have employed fantasy occasionally in 
the context of client-centered counsel- 
ing, generally with highly positive re- 
sults, The method that has evolved with 
my clients involves first helping clients to 
relax and then giving them an opening 
theme into which they may project them- 
selves in fantasy. Clients are told be- 
forehand that they may experience vivid 
imagery and intense emotion. They are 
encouraged to allow their imagination to 
carry them along rather than trying to 
direct or edit it. As clients keep me in- 
formed of the directions in which their 
fantasy is taking them, I act as a suppor- 
tive "guide." 

The guiding helps to create a sense of 
security in clients, as the counselor helps 
them face fantasized conflicts or suggests 
ways out of imagined predicaments. 
When things seem to be getting non- 
productive, I suggest new routes for con- 
tinued fantasizing. Every effort is made 
to terminate the guided fantasy at a rela- 
tively positive point. Clients often ex- 
perience feelings of elation, peaceful- 
ness, or joy in a fantasy, and these are 

good times to bring the fantasy to a close. 
Fantasies are often very vivid—even 
surprising—experiences for clients. It is 
asif they had come in touch with parts of 
their being of which they had previously 
been unaware. 

The therapeutic value of guided fan- 
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tasy techniques has been established by a 
number of workers. My own occasional 
use of fantasy in counseling has 
confirmed its positive value in many 
cases. In addition, however, as I have 
become increasingly aware of the rich- 
ness of our fantasy lives, I have begun to 
examine the implications of fantasy for 
aspects of human awareness and human 
development in addition to those we 
might call "therapeutic." In the remain- 
der of this article some of those implica- 
tions are explored. 


IMAGERY AND THE HIGHER SELF 


In his development of the theoretical 
background for psychosynthesis, As- 
sagioli (1971) has spoken of the existence 
of the "transpersonal self," the real core 
of human experience of which the con- 
scious self is generally not aware. He 
maintains that it is at this higher human 
level that such functions as creative 
inspiration, ethical insight, and scien- 
tific intuition are centered. Other 
psychologists, including Maslow (1971), 
have begun to grope toward a clearer 
understanding of these “farther reaches 
of human nature.” A great many people 
have at various times dramatically ex- 
perienced some of what this higher self 
has to offer. 

It seems that, for most of us, the day- 
to-day “personal self" is to some degree a 
reflection of this higher reality, and we 
continually receive what Assagioli calls 
“vital energies” from the transpersonal 
self. These énergies are expressed 
through our creative endeavors, altruis- 
tic behavior, feelings of inspiration as we 
strive toward meaningful goals, and so 
on. Some of the imagery to which our 
minds become open during fantasy and 
meditation is apparently one of the 
gateways to closer contact with higher 
levels of the self. Through fantasy we 
may allow ourselves to be more open to 
the creative and insightful richness that 
the imagination can hold. 
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When the creative potential of the 
imagination is tapped, remarkable things 
may happen. Pulaski (1974), for exam- 
ple, has cited several studies indicating 
that children’s fantasies go together with 
verbal fluency, increased levels of con- 
centration, originality, and imagination. 
She further suggests that children be 
given the time, privacy, and freedom to 
exercise and enjoy their fantasy worlds. 
Several clients have reported to me that 
the imagery of their relaxed early stages 
of sleep sometimes yields vivid ideas and 
solutions to problems with great clarity 
and originality. One of the most famous 
reports of creative imagery is that of the 
chemist Kekulé, who experienced a 
series of dreams in which atoms “gam- 
boled” before his eyes. In the last of the 
dreams some of the atoms became 
snakelike chains. Then, he reports, “One 
of the snakes had seized hold of its own 
tail, and the form whirled mockingly be- 
fore my eyes. As if by a flash of lightning 
I awoke ...” (Koestler 1964, p. 118). 
From that dream, Kekulé proposed the 
revolutionary concept for organic 
chemistry that some compounds could 
Occur in closed chains or rings of atoms. 


ILLUSTRATIONS IN COUNSELING 


Some individuals develop their own fan- 
tasy techniques to deal with feelings or 
conflicts. I recently worked with a 
sixteen-year-old boy who was obviously 
very much out of touch with many feel- 
ings of rejection and hurt that welled 
within him. He had developed an ef- 
ficient—though probably dangerous— 
method of employing imagery for push- 
Ing negative feelings out of his aware- 
ness. When these feelings neared the 
Surface and tears or anger seemed im- 
minent, he would become quite motion- 
less, staring ahead without breathing for 
fifteen or twenty seconds. At the end of 
this time he would seem relaxed and 
composed, the hurtful feelings appar- 
ently gone. He explained to me that if he 
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concentrated on some small opening, 
such as a crack in the wall, he could actu- 
ally visualize his negative feelings leaving 
his body and then leaving the room 
through the opening in the wall, as he 
willed them to do so. As we dealt increas- 
ingly with these feelings, and as he 
gradually became more able to face and 
express them, his need for using the 
technique was reduced. 

Counselors who stay in touch with var- 
ious levels of fantasy within themselves 
and within their clients often bring a new 
dimension of creativity to the counseling 
relationship. For example, I often ex- 
perience mental "pictures" as I talk with 
a client. Sometimes it has seemed ap- 
propriate to share these images with the 
client, and such sharing has usually 
proved fruitful. The following is a tran- 
script from my third counseling session 
with a male college student who had been 
struggling to get closer to people around 
him. 


Counselor: Bob, I just got a picture of 
you in my mind inside a small, circular 
wall of bricks. Only, although the bricks 
look very real, they seem to be made of a 
light, spongy material—like foam rub- 
ber. 

Client: Yeah. (Pause) That's me. I'm 
here inside those damn phony bricks. 
Just enough ofa wall to hold most people 
off, if they just look at it. And those that 
make the extra effort to get closer just 
bounce back anyway. 

Counselor: Sounds pretty lonely. 


Client: It is. 


This interchange led us into the con- 
sideration of Bob’s acute feelings of emp- 
tiness and loneliness. Soon we were be- 
ginning the task of dismantling the 
phony brick wall. : : 

Capitalizing on the brief fantasies that 
clients express may also prove beneficial. 
One young woman gazed at the mottled 
green tile on my office floor. Up until this 
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point she had expressed her fears of the 
uncertain future in cold, intellectual 
terms. 


Client: That floor reminds me of a 
forest. 


Counselor: Can you visualize yourself in 
the forest? 


Client: (Nods) Wandering. Lost. It’s get- 
ting dark, and I’m afraid. The trees are 
so tall and overwhelming. 


Counselor: Can I be with you there? 


Client: (Beginning to weep) I need 
someone to be with me in this place. I’m 
so afraid of what's going to happen. 


Counselor: Then I'm with you. I don't 
know where we're heading yet, but we'll 
get there safe and sound. 


This brief sharing of a fantasy 
deepened our sense of mutual trust and 
caring, and it became the turning point 
in our counseling relationship. The 
client's new sense of support seemed to 
enable her to face much of the uncer- 
tainty in her life more realistically. 

During counseling there may be many 
opportunities for participation in fantasy 
that will lead both client and counselor 
toward greater self-awareness and self- 
understanding. It is, of course, the 
counselor's responsibility to decide if the 
client's personality and the situation dur- 
ing the counseling session make fantasy 
a reasonable and viable option. Here are 
three examples of instances in which I 
often encourage a client to tap his or her 
potential of mental imagery. 

1, When a client is weeping, I some- 
times have the client try to fantasize the 
meaning of the tears: "Try to imagine 

that you are very tiny and can actually get 
inside one of your tears. What do you see 
there? What is that tear really made of?" 

2. When a client reports tension or 
other discomfort localized somewhere in 
the body, I often encourage the client to 
understand it more fully. These fantasies 
are usually fascinating and filled with in- 
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sights: “Close your eyes and take a short 
journey into those tense stomach mus- 
cles. What do you see going on there?” 
3. When a client expresses fears of 
certain situations, I sometimes help the 
client to explore these feelings more fully 
by taking the client on a mental excur- 
sion: “Since you are afraid of meeting 
people, let's try to fantasize entering a 
room full of strangers. Imagine what 
happens, and feel your feelings." 


COUNSELING USES OF 
MEDITATIVE IMAGERY 


It has been known for centuries in cul- 
tures around the world that various 
forms of meditation may increase the 
amount of communication between the 
higher self, or transpersonal self, and the 
personal self. Recent research on medi- 
tation and biofeedback training (Green, 
Green & Walters 1970) has demon- 
strated that relaxed states of mental im- 
agery are associated with alpha and theta 
brain rhythms, It has further been 
shown that there is a link between imag- 
ery and creativity. It may be inferred 
from this that training in the production 
of alpha and theta rhythms might en- 
hance creativity for some individuals. 
This is now being researched with suc- 
cess (Green, Green & Walters 1971). Itis 
known that particularly creative persons 
tend to have a highly developed ability 
not Only to visualize mental images but 
also to manipulate their images in crea- 
tive ways (Walkup 1965). Now we must 
begin to examine what implications these 
assertions have for counseling. 

In extended counseling relationships 
the primary objective is usually the facili- 
tation of the client's (and perhaps also 
the counselor' emergence as a more 
fully functioning individual. Certainly 
this includes the tapping of unrealized 
potentials. There are some very specific 
tools involving mental imagery that 
counselors may suggest for clients who 
seem to be searching for increased inner 
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contentment, a stronger will, a greater 
ability for concentration, or enhanced 
creativity. It may at times be quite ap- 
propriate for a counselor to work at de- 
veloping these qualities with the client 
during an initial “training period.” 

For clients who want to be more re- 

laxed and who want to develop their 
creative potential and capability for con- 
centration, transcendental meditation 
(TM) may be an excellent starting point. 
This is a natural and relatively simple 
meditative technique that is to be prac- 
ticed for two fifteen- to twenty-minute 
periods daily (Maharishi Mahesh Yogi 
1969). Studies of personality changes at- 
tributable to TM are beginning to appear 
in the psychological literature. One study 
at the University of Cincinnati (Seeman, 
Nidich & Banta 1972) has indicated 
that changes toward increased "self- 
actualization" occurred in subjects who 
had employed TM over a two-month 
period. Levine (1972) has recommended 
that careful attention be given to the 
positive implications of offering training 
in TM to students and teachers in educa- 
tional institutions, a course of action that 
many colleges and public schools have 
already begun to pursue. Perhaps coun- 
selors should also begin to explore the 
potential benefits of TM for themselves 
and their clients. 
_ A more specific meditation involving 
imagery has been suggested by Gerard 
(1967). The client is urged to practice it 
daily for several months, hopefully al- 
lowing it to become a part of his or her 
daily routine. The method involves re- 
laxing in a comfortable chair with eyes 
closed and then visualizing a white dot at 
the center of a white circle for three to 
five minutes. This is followed by the vis- 
ualization of a white cross or plus sign 
and then an equilateral triangle, each for 
à period of three to five minutes. At first 
ìt is usually difficult to maintain each of 
the geometric images for the required 
ume, so the client is told to recreate them 
each time they fade. 
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The three geometric forms in this 
meditation represent a natural symbolic 
progression from unity (dot in a circle) to 
duality (plus sign) to triplicity (triangle). 
This fact, in conjunction with the con- 
centration required to perform the 
meditation and the devotion required to 
spend fifteen minutes of each day in it, 
are reported to evoke the constructive 
and integrative forces within the indi- 
vidual. Gerard (1967, p. 5) has stated that 
"the gradual and cumulative integrative 
effects of the practice will make them- 
selves felt both in the inner and outer life 
of the individual" if continued over a 
period of several months. 

Assagioli has devoted extensive study 
to the will and various procedures that 
can be used to develop and train the will. 
As counselors well know, much of the 
helplessness and hopelessness that faces 
some clients is the result of their inability 
to make carefully evaluated decisions, 
believe in and plan for a definite course 
of action, and then carry out the action. 
He has outlined important methods for 
mobilizing the energies of the will, often 
involving the use of mental imagery, or 
visualization (Assagioli 1971, 1973). Suf- 
fice it to say here that he encourages 
the visualization of the unfortunate con- 
sequences of inadequate will, then the 
benefits and advantages that a stronger 
will would bring, and finally a projection 
of oneself after the development ofa 
strong, persistent will. The client is en- 
couraged to visualize with extreme detail 
and clarity, writing each finding down, 
and also to give full attention to any feel- 
ings aroused by the thoughts. Such feel- 
ings may play a large part in creating an 
intense desire to begin work on the train- 
ing of the will—getting in touch with 
one's own built-in motivation. 

There are any number of variations 
that a practitioner may make on medita- 
tive imagery techniques. One simple 
method I have suggested for several 
clients involves the visualization of a 
scene or past event that evokes joy, 
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peacefulness, or some other positive feel- 
ing. While in a relaxed state, the client is 
encouraged to imagine the scene with as 
much clarity and detail as possible and to 
experience his or her positive feelings as 
fully as possible. Most clients who have 
used this visualization have reported the 
eventual development of a “warm glow” 
encompassing their entire being. Con- 
centrating on positive experiences and 
feelings has real significance for indi- 
viduals who are dealing with feelings of 
depression and worthlessness or who are. 
trying for increased contentment. 


CONCLUSION 


To be sure, the techniques described in 
this article are gimmicks, and as such 
they must be used with extreme caution. 
They are not cure-alls or quick solutions 
to problems. They simply represent 
some areas that might be explored with 
some clients who have specific personal 
goals toward which they hope to move. 
Even a quick look around us—particu- 
larly at young people—confirms that 
heightened interest in mental imagery 
and other conscious phenomena is not 
limited to professionals. A search is in 
progress, a search for new levels of 
awareness, for new excitement from the 
mind, for inner peace, for the ability to 
exercise concentration and will, and for 
stores of creative energy. There is an in- 
creased realization that drugs simply are 
not as helpful in this search as many once 
believed them to be. 
If counselors are to maintain their op- 
timum effectiveness and relevance in a 
changing social structure, their course of 
action is clear. They must begin to ac- 
quaint themselves with a variety of ancil- 
lary techniques that can reach unrealized 
potentials and help them to emerge as a 
fully functioning person emerges. The 
methods of mental imagery constitute 
one avenue of many that might be pur- 
sued. But to read about them is insuffi- 
cient; they must be experienced and ex- 
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perimented with. Their potential for us 
in our individual growth must be 
realized before they can be effectively 
employed in the facilitation of others’ 
growth. M 
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In this article the author describes a group 
approach to helping the nonassertive client. 
After describing the group composition and 
goals, he presents a session-by-session descrip- 
tion for conducting the assertive training 
group. In addition, he presents suggestions 
based on experiences in leading the group. 


"It's important to feel comfortable in a 
group such as this, and one way to facili- 
tate that is to know who we are and why 
each of us is here. I’m Dave, and I will be 
co-leading the group. Starting with 
Becky, on my left, I would like each of 
you to say the name of all the people who 
have introduced themselves and then say 
who you are and why you are here.” 

“This is Dave, and I am Becky. I will 
be co-leading the group and, in the proc- 
ess, learning more about conducting 
assertive training groups.” 

In this way the first group assertive 
training session begins. 


GROUP COMPOSITION 


Our assertive training groups at Ameri- 
can University are based on a four- 
session model that incorporates a 
number of principles of learning from 
recent self-control research as well as 
many findings from research on asser- 
tve training. Each group consists of four 
to six clients of both sexes, is led by two 
counselors, and meets for ninety minutes 
once a week. The counselors are assisted 
by two specially trained student peer 
counselors, one male and one female. 
The counselors often work in pairs, 
both for training purposes and to enable 
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assertive 
training 
in groups 


one leader to run the videotape equip- 
ment while the other conducts the group 
session. Usually a man and a woman 
counselor will co-lead the sessions in 
order to increase the number of poten- 
tial role models available to the members. 
Also, in many theme-centered be- 
havioral groups, the leaders must be 
quite active and can tire easily if they do 
not have the opportunity to alternate 
with a co-leader. 

The clients are both self-selected, ask- 
ing for the group in response to publicity 
describing the program, and counselor- 
referred. Often this kind of group is 
used as an adjunct to ongoing individual 
or group counseling. The students are 
most frequently seeking help in relating 
more effectively with the opposite sex. 
Others have experienced difficulty relat- 
ing to roommates, parents, professors, 
interviewers, employers, and peers. For 
assessment purposes, the following signs 
are regarded by the counselors or 
screeners as indications of problems ap- 
propriate for the group: poor eye con- 
tact, rigid body posture and hand 
movements, long response latencies, flat 
affect, compliant verbal content, and in- 
direct communication of feelings. 


RATIONALE AND 

GENERAL PROCEDURES 

While an explanation of the cause of the 
client's behavior may be derived from 
any of several theories of personality, 
lack of assertiveness is seen as a conse- 
quence of two factors. First, as a conse- 
quence of previous learning, the client 
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experiences anxiety when relating to 
people, which inhibits the expressing of 
feelings or the initiating of interactions. 
Second, since the client has less experi- 
ence with and often fails to receive rein- 
forcements in relationships in which he 
or she expresses feelings and asserts 
rights, the client lacks the complex of 
skills necessary for effective interper- 
sonal communication. 

Assertive behavior, one aspect of ef- 
fective expression of thoughts and feel- 
ings, is seen as an integrated complex of 
nonverbal, vocal, and verbal skills. Often 
nonassertive clients can effectively em- 
ploy some of the component skills, e.g., 
frequent eye contact and fluent speech, 
but inappropriately or ineffectively use 
others. The resulting total appearance 
then rarely conveys the message of asser- 
tiveness or the emotional meaning a 
client wants to express. It takes only the 
shuffling of the feet or the trailing off of 
the last few words in an otherwise asser- 
tive response to cancel the strength and 
meaning of the total communication. As 
aresult of the mixed message, the goal of 
the client’s communication is not accom- 
plished, and thus the client is not rein- 
forced for the effort made. Such a client 
is likely to be less willing to attempt an 
assertive response in the future. 

The ultimate goal of treatment is for 
the client to be able to integrate the com- 
ponent skills to effectively convey a 
range of feelings to another person. The 
intermediate goals become the shaping 
of each of the componentskills under the 
broad categories of nonyerbal, vocal, and 
verbal. 

Two students assist in the assertive 
training as models for the clients and as 
participants in the role playing. They 
have been prepared for participation in 
the group through their broader train- 

ing as peer counselors, and they also 
serve as companions for individual coun- 
seling clients (McCarthy & Michaud 
1971), The rationale for the use of mod- 
els has been well presented by Bandura 
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(1971), who drew this conclusion after a 
lengthy review of modeling principles, 
research findings, and treatment proce- 
dures: 


When inability to function effectively is due mainly 
to faulty or deficient behavior, modeling is not only 
the most appropriate, but often an essential, means 
of developing requisite skills and interpersonal 
competencies. With the provision of exemplary 
models, individuals are able to acquire through 
observation complex behaviors in large segments 
or in their entirety without having to undergo a 
laborious trial-and-error process. (p. 703) 


Fellow students were selected as mod- 
els, since research has shown that similar- 
ity between observers and models in age, 
sex, and socioeconomic status facilitates 
imitation (Beyer & May 1968; Hicks 
1965; Thoresen, Krumboltz & Var- 
enhorst 1967). 


IMPLEMENTATION OF THE MODEL 


In order to work toward the treatment 
goal, we divide assertive behavior into its 
component parts. Models then demon- 
strate progressively more difficult be- 
havior, and the clients are encouraged to 
engage in improvised role play, focusing 
on one component ata time. Next, clients 
evaluate their own performance and re- 
ceive immediate videotape feedback and 
reinforcement from others in the group. 
Improvised behavioral rehearsals out- 
side of the treatment group are encour- 
aged, while retention of the important 
components is enhanced through the use 
of written materials. Clients maintain ac- 
curate records of the frequency of op- 
portunities for and actual accomplish- 
ment of their individual goal behaviors. 
Finally, procedures are incorporated in 
the model to insure the maintenance of 
new behaviors. 


First Session 


In the first session, after introductions, 
the rationale for assertive training is pre- 
sented. Each student is then asked to 
write down three specific social situations 
he or she would like to work on and to 
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rank them in order of difficulty. The 
counselors help the clients clarify the 
scenes and identify the needed verbal 
and nonverbal behaviors. One advan- 
tage of this open discussion of difficult 
situations is that it allows the clients to see 
that they are not unique in their difficul- 
ties. Also, the controlled self-disclosure 
and unanimous acceptance of the goals 
of the group help to increase feelings of 
cohesiveness and trust among the mem- 
bers. 

Next, the leaders describe the compo- 
nents of effective interpersonal com- 
munication and emphasize that assertive 
behavior should be goal-directed. After 
this short discussion, one or two common 
Scenes are identified from those written 
by the clients, and the two peer coun- 
selors role play the first scene. Invariably 
the most common situation requested by 
ithe men for role play is approaching a 
woman after class and initiating a con- 
versation with her. The women most 
frequently request a situation in which 
they find it difficult to refuse an un- 
reasonable request. In each situation the 
members are asked to set the scene for 
the models in such a way that it has most 
relevance for them. Once the elements of 
the Situation have been elicited, the 
dients are instructed to attend to the 
nonverbal components of the assertive 
Sequence—eye contact, facial expres- 
Sion, body posture, and hand move- 
ments. After each scene the group mem- 
bers discuss the nonverbal components 
and comment on the behavior of the 
models. Finally, the student is given a 
Written summary of the principles dis- 
cussed during the session and a restate- 
ment of the homework assignment. This 
Session ends with a homework assign- 
ment for the coming week. 

For homework each student is to (a) 
Observe a person who could be consid- 
ered a good role model and (b) practice 
eye contact and facial expressions in a 
mirror. Also, each student is asked to 
Tecord the frequency of opportunities 
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for and enactments of assertive behavior 
of the type represented by the scene he 
or she found least difficult. We try to 
classify each of the client's scenes into 
one of four categories of assertive be- 
havior: initiating interactions, refusing 
unreasonable requests, responding with 
feelings, and initiating self-disclosure. 
Clients are given a sheet describing the 
types of behavior representative of each 
category; the sheet contains a ruled-off 
area for the day of the week and for the 
type of assertive behavior to be recorded 
and columns for frequency of oppor- 
tunities presented and the behaviors 
enacted, 


Second Session 


Videotape feedback is introduced at this 
point and is used in all the remaining 
sessions. We begin with pairs of clients 
discussing their success with their 
homework assignments while being vid- 
eotaped. This procedure is used to ac- 
climate the clients to the equipment and 
to give them feedback on their eye con- 
tact and facial expressions. Then the 
clients are paired, either with another 
client or with one of the trained students, 
and they role play their least difficult 
problem. The interactions last from 
three to five minutes, with immediate 
video and audio feedback as well as dis- 
cussion by the other group members 
after the clients have commented on 
their own performance. 

Because the anxiety level of the stu- 
dents is quite high during the initial 
role-playing situations, it is important 
that they sense some increased compe- 
tence from and receive some reinforce- 
ment for their first scenes. Thus, in the 
early stages of role playing, prompting 
and role reversal are often used to help 
the students be successful in their initial 
tries. Krumboltz and his associates 
(Krumboltz & Schroeder 1965; Krum- 
boltz & Thoresen 1964) have demon- 
strated the power of modeling combined 
with social reinforcement in producing 
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behavior change, while Friedman (1971) 
found that modeling followed by di- 
rected role playing of the same behavior 
increased assertive behavior in college 
students. 

The focus of this second session is on 
body posture and hand movements. The 
other group members are often valuable 
in discerning how well the client is mod- 
eling each component part as well as in 
reinforcing progress. The leaders focus 
on giving feedback and encouraging 
other members to observe critically and 
give feedback, 

The homework includes (a) practicing 
appropriate body postures and gestures, 
(b) practicing the role-played scene in the 
real world, and (c) recording behavior 
related to the type of assertive behavior 

represented by the client’s first and sec- 
ond scenes. 


Third Session 


The third session begins with a discus- 
sion of each client’s success in being as- 
sertive in a real-life situation and in in- 
creasing the overall number of assertive 
responses. Good reports are generously 
praised; poor experiences ate analyzed 
and situations role played to identify the 
problem area. Often the trained students 
are brought in to model the desired be- 
havior again. The rest of the session is 
spent in role playing the second assertive 
situation of each group member, with 
the focus on vocal tone and quality. The 
leaders encourage the clients to evaluate 
the components of their own perform- 
ances even before the feedback is given. 
Again the homework includes (a) practic- 
ing the role-played scene in a real-life 
situation and (b) recording the fre- 
quency of opportunities for and actual 
enactment of assertive behavior. 


Fourth Session 

The fourth and last session focuses on 
the clients’ most difficult situation and on 
integrating the behavioral and vocal 
components with appropriately assertive 
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content. The emphasis is on developing 
and practicing a wide range of assertive 
statements. After a brief discussion of 
the homework and an examination of 
each client’s behavioral records, most of 
the session is devoted to role playing, 
with extensive feedback on and rein- 
forcement for changes that have taken 
place in the group. The last fifteen min- 
utes of the session is devoted to a discus- 
sion of how to maintain and enhance the 
newly acquired skills. 

While increased verbal assertiveness 
and improved interpersonal behaviors 
should enable the student to participate 
in the activities previously avoided, there 
is a need for additional procedures fol- 
lowing the termination of the group to 
assure that the level of verbal assertive- 
ness will be maintained (Hedquist & 
Weinhold 1970). We are experimenting 
with ways to teach clients to obtain social 
reinforcement for their increased asser- 
tiveness in their own environments. As a 
first step, we help the client select those 
situations in which it is likely that asser- 
tiveness will be rewarded. We have also 
considered (a) having pairs of clients 
meet at regular intervals following the 
session to reinforce each other’s assertive 
behavior and (b) having clients meet with 
one of the trained students to role play 


and receive feedback on their assertive- 
ness. 


OUTCOMES 


We can view the effectiveness of the 
group assertive training experience. 
from three vantage points: behaviors 
within the group, behaviors outside the 
group during training, and behaviors 
outside the group after training. First, 
during the course of the group we find 
that the members become more spon- 
taneous in their interactions with other 
members, particularly in giving feedback 
on role plays. Also, by the second or third 
session the clients demonstrate increased 
assertiveness by volunteering to act out 
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one of their scenes or to take part in one 
of the role-play situations opposite 
another client. Finally, within the ses- 
sions the clients begin giving more per- 
sonal statements of feeling in their re- 
sponses to each other’s behavior. 

Second, the behavioral records and 
verbal self-reports are used as measures 
of behavior change outside the session. 
Almost all clients report an increase in 
the ratio of number of assertive be- 
haviors to the number of opportunities 
presented. In general, clients find it 
easier to increase the number of times 
they initiate interactions and refuse un- 
reasonable requests than to increase the 
number of times they respond with their 
true feelings on a subject or initiate self- 
disclosure. Invariably, one student out of 
the six returns to the second session re- 
porting the ability to assert himself or 
herself effectively in one or two of the 
situations he or she had chosen to work 
on in the group. It appears to us that 
these students already possessed the 
necessary skills for assertive behavior yet 
lacked a sense of “permission” to carry 
out those behaviors. Our initial discus- 
sion, which presents a person’s right to 
act in an assertive manner and distin- 
guishes assertive from aggressive be- 
havior, appears to give the “permission” 
that these few students need. 

Third, as with any treatment proce- 
dure, there are questions concerning the 
ability of the client to demonstrate the 
behavior change in new situations and 
maintain the new behaviors over time. 
While we have no follow-up data for the 
entire group, the feedback from the 
clients’ individual counselors and from a 
two-month follow-up sample indicates a 
maintenance of behavior changes on the 
target behaviors, 


WHAT WE'VE LEARNED 


i caution those who may wish to try out 
this model, and hopefully to insure its 
Success, here are presented some obser- 
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vations of why the assertive training 
group is effective. First, past experience 
and research in the area give us convic- 
tion about the likelihood of clients be- 
coming more assertive, and this positive 
expectancy of success is transmitted to 
theclients by us. Further, we are advocat- 
ing a skill-building model that makes 
sense to the clients and results in 
minimizing defensive reactions by them. 
Thus, trust, openness, and a feeling of 
mutuality develop very quickly in the 
group and help to increase the client's 
willingness to role play and openness to 
feedback. 

As with all groups, the composition of. 
the membership and the types of be- 
havioral dysfunction have an effect on 
the process of the group. We have found 
it important to have an approximately 
equal number of men and women in the 
group, since most of the problem situa- 
tions men wish to work on involve 
women. We found that groups com- 
posed mostly of men were less effective 
than those composed mostly of women. 
Also, a range of skills is desirable within 
the group, even though all members are 
unassertive in some way. The quick 
learner is both an inspiration and a 
model for those with more extensive dif- 
ficulties. 

As group leaders, we have found that 
we use nearly all the skills called for in 
group counseling and pay attention to 
the group process issues of trust, cohe- 
siveness, universality, resistance, and al- 
truism. One needs to tie client problem 
statements together, reflect questions 
back to the group, know when to pres- 
sure a client into doing a role play when 
the client is somewhat resistant, and 
know when the group is able to assume 
more responsibility for the direction of 
the session. It is helpful to have a reper- 
toire of encounter group and gestalt 
therapy techniques to draw on, as well as 
basic psychodrama skills. It's true that 
the leadership skills and procedures 
used in behavioral groups can be de- 
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scribed in very explicit terms as com- 
pared with those used in group 
counseling—but there is just no substi- 
tute for good clinical skills. Wi 
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Some clients come to the counselor witha 
fairly clear understanding of their prob- 
po and with fairly well defined goals. 
heir expectation of counseling is that it 
will provide them with assistance in mov- 
Ing toward those goals. For instance, 
parents are often concerned about some 
aspect of their child's behavior, and they 
want help in modifying it. Or a couple 
E m Ha their verbal communica- 
B e s E d into a shouting 
d E om they want to return toa state 
Boe. y supportive interaction. Or 
adeo a une may be happy with all 
72 wp 5 eir relationship but find that 
Mad a acks the spontaneity 1t once 
that 1 they are interested in regaining 
pontaneity. 

" 2 d of these examples the people 
Ecco may not need (and may in fact 
sd pe of counseling sessions 1n 
€ counselor focuses on rapport 
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Counseling literature is replete with research 
articles and position papers that attempt to 
draw sharp dichotomies between various coun- 
seling theories and techniques. Yet counseling 
strategies employed by practitioners have, by 
necessity, often been the result of subjective 
observation and intuition. In this article the 
author discusses a “common sense" 
technique—the use of lay psychology 
books—and proposes guidelines for use of the 
procedure as a viable counseling strategy. 


building, exploration of needs and feel- 
ings, defining goals, and so on. In fact, 
the counselor's attempts to explore the 
“underlying cause" of the presenting 
problem or to fit the problem to his or 
her own theoretical position may result 
ina great deal of frustration for the client 
and may lead to the client’s disenchant- 
ment with counselors as a source of help. 
Very often such people are simply seek- 
ing cognitive instruction in methods of 
achieving their goals. One way of provid- 
ing this instruction is through the use of 
lay psychology books. 

The suggestion to use written material 
as an aid to counseling is by no means 
new. Several authors have identified 
novels, autobiographies, and biog- 
raphies as useful tools in understanding 
and directing client behavior. It has been 
proposed, for instance, that Catcher in the 
Rye is a novel that can assist counselors in 
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understanding the attitudes and feelings 
of the adolescent (McWhirter 1970). 
And these three types of books have also 
been cited as sources of descriptive mod- 
els that clients may wish to emulate 
(Krumboltz 1966; Young 1963). Written 
material of this nature makes no pre- 
tense of serving as a guide to adaptive 
behavior. Lay psychology books, on the 
other hand, are expressly written to be 
do-it-yourself problem solvers or growth 
enhancers. 
The last decade has witnessed a grow- 
ing popularity of lay psychology books 
that are designed as guides to adaptive 
behavior; some of them (eg, Im 
OK —You're OK, The Joy of Sex, How to Be 
Your Own Best Friend) have become best 
sellers. Suggesting that every client read 
à book as part of the counseling process 
would be a highly suspect practice for 
any counselor to engage in. It is the thesis 
of this article, however, that lay psychol- 
ogy books can provide useful cognitive 
instruction and that there are definable 
guidelines that should be considered 
whenever a counselor employs a book as 
an aid to counseling. The following case 
reviews are illustrative of situations in 
which counselors have referred clients to 
books as an aid to counseling, 


TYPICAL CASES 


Johnny's school psychologist referred 
him to a counselor during the final 
month of his fifth-grade school year. 
Johnny was not doing well academically, 
although test data indicated that he had 
above average intelligence, Everyone 
(parents, school psychologist, teacher, 
and Johnny) thought Johnny had a per- 
sonality conflict with his teacher. Things 
were not going well at home either. 
Johnny's parents, both professional 
people, felt that Johnny had more than 
his share of psychological problems, and 
they had taken him to a neurologist, a 
psychiatrist, and an audiologist as well as 
providing special tutoring in reading 
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and mathematics over the two years 
prior to this referral. It was evident that 
Johnny was not living up to his parents' 
expectations and that, in his parents’ 
view, any “abnormal” performance was 
cause for seeking professional help. The 
counselor met with Johnny-on two occa- 
sions and was struck by the fact that 
Johnny was also beginning to believe that 
he had many things wrong with him. 
This provided Johnny with a built-in ex- 
cuse for denying responsibility for his 
own behavior, since his behavior was 
controlled by his many “defects.” 

Rather than work directly with 
Johnny, which would have further rein- 
forced his image as a problem child, the 
counselor met with his parents and sug- 
gested that Johnny had little chance of 
doing anything right when the focus of 
everyone's attention was on what he was 
doing wrong. The book I’m OK—You're 
OK was suggested to the parents as a 
book that might be helpful in redirecting ` 
their interest in Johnny to those things 
he had going for him and what he was 
doing right. 

The parents were ripe for this kind of 
suggestion, and they spent the summer 
trying to provide a "You're OK" envi- 
ronment for Johnny after reading the 
book. The following fall Johnny entered 
sixth grade, and school personnel re- 
ported that Johnny's behavior was much 
improved. 

A second example demonstrates how a 
lay Psychology book can help a client 
overcome a societally imposed attitude 
that impedes progress toward the client's 
Stated goal. Martha, a young woman 
whose male roommate had left her after 
à six-month period of cohabitation, 
sought counseling to become more asser- 
tive with others, especially men. She in- 
timated to the counselor that her inter- 
personal relationships had taken on a 
repetitive pattern, one in which a poten- 
tially close, positive affiliation gradually. 
evolved into a relationship in which she 
was taken for granted. Martha felt that 
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her former roommate, for example, 
might have invested more in their rela- 
tionship if she had made her own needs 
known rather than subjugating them to 
his needs. 

The counselor appropriately sug- 
gested assertive training. All went well 
until Martha was asked to begin asserting 
herself with people she came in contact 
with outside the counseling office. De- 
spite her expressed need to be more as- 
sertive, she still questioned her right to be 
assertive. Assurances by the counselor 
seemed ineffectual at this point, so the 
counselor suggested that Martha read 
Your Perfect Right, a book about assertive 
training written for lay and professional 
readers. Martha reported at the next ses- 
sion that after reading the book she had 
been able to confront a supermarket 
cashier with a small error in the price ofa 
grocery item, something she had been 
unable to do previously. She also indi- 
cated a willingness to practice being 
more assertive with a number of other 
people. 

The third example involves the use of 
a lay psychology book as an aid to marital 
counseling. The Smiths sought counsel- 
ing because their communication with 
each other had become increasingly 
characterized by no-win arguments fol- 
lowed by long periods of noncommuni- 
caton. The marriage counselor they 
were referred to pointed out the 
dynamics of their no-win arguments as 
they occurred in the counseling session, 
but the Smiths were unable to grasp the 
interlocking nature of their respective 
roles in each confrontation. The coun- 
selor Suggested that they read selected 
Chapters of Games People Play and The 
Intimate Enemy independently and not 
discuss either book before their next 
Joint counseling session. By reading 
about the dynamics of “rapo” and “un- 
fair fighting” in the absence of an 
“motion-packed confrontation, they 
Were able to grasp pe nature of their 
Own destructive communication pat- 
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terns, and they expressed a desire to try 
alternate ways of relating. 


SOME GUIDELINES 


The strategy of suggesting a book to re- 
solve client concerns is not likely to win 
the approval of theoreticians, but its effi- 
cacy can hardly be denied, Few academi- 
cians would be so brazen as to suggest 
that their behavior has not been affected 
by the books they have read, At the same 
time, a cognitive learning approach is not 
appropriate with all clients and could ob- 
viously do more harm than good in some 
cases. For instance, some clients, at 
least initially, need the emotional- 
psychological support of an empathic 
counselor as they work through their 
problems. Others would have difficulty 
relating written material to their own life 
space if it did not fall into their unique 
metaphorical frame of reference. And 
some individuals would simply find read- 
ing a boring or laborious task. 

The following guidelines should be 
nsidered prior to using a lay psychol- 
ogy book as an aid to counseling. 


1. The client's problem should be one 
that lends itself well to an intervention 
based on cognitive learning. That is, the 
client's problem should center on a need 
for growth rather than a need for some 
type of remediation, (This is not always 
readily apparent; in the case of Johnny, 
the focus of other professionals had been 
on remediation for the child rather than 
on a learning experience for the par- 
ents.) 

2. The counselor should feel assured 
that the client has the problem ade- 
quately defined and is primarily in- 
terested in a means of resolving it. This 
implies that the counselor consider the 
possibility that the presenting problem is 
only asymptom of a more serious under- 

ing problem. 
ey The counselor should have 
confidence in the client's ability to assimi- 
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late the material presented in the book. 
This implies that the client should be in- 
terested enough to read the type of book 
that is suggested as well as have the intel- 
lectual capacity to understand the con- 
tent, 

4. The counselor should be thor- 
oughly familiar with the contents of the 
book to be sure of a proper referral 
and to be in a position to discuss any and 
all parts of the book with the client as the 
need arises. 

5. Itis desirable, though not essential, 
that there be a session in which the con- 
tents of the book are discussed after the 
client has read it. The purpose of such a 
session is to assess the extent to which the 
client has assimilated the content of the 
bookina manner that will prove helpful. 

6. Some type of follow-up procedure 
should be employed to determine if the 
book has been helpful or if other proce- 
dures are in order. The session in which 
a book is suggested as an aid to counsel- 

ing should never function as a terminat- 
ing session. 


Examples of lay psychology books in 
addition to those already mentioned are 
listed at the end of this article. The vol- 
umes referred to here are only a few 
examples of books that could be used as 
an aid to counseling, and they by no 
means represent an exhaustive list of 
such books. 

One further note of caution: A coun- 
selor should never refer a client to a book 
because the counselor's own knowledge 
in the client's problem area is too limited 
to be helpful in personal counseling or 
because the problem deals with an area 
that is anxiety-laden for the counselor. 
In either case the counselor is not likely 

to be in a position to suggest an appro- 
priate book and should instead refer the 
client to a counselor who can deal with 
the problem. For this reason, the coun- 
selor who contemplates referring a client 
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to a lay psychology book should first 
reflect on his or her own motivation for 
using this procedure. W 
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Counselors in Corrections: 


Anyone can tell you how bad a situation is; a few offer concrete solutions to eliminate 
the problem; and seldom does anyone attempt to implement the solutions. Society has 
rested very comfortably maintaining an “out of sight, out of mind” philosophy toward 
corrections, for seldom if ever does incarceration reach into the upper-class structures 
of our society. Correctional institutions are primarily for the poor and under- 
privileged. This “out of sight, out of mind” philosophy has generated numerous 
myths that have worked against reform of the correctional process. The general public 
has come to think of inmates as something other than human. 
The correctional administrators continue to perpetuate the myths by arguing that 
they have to deal with those violent offenders and that they are underprogrammed 
and understaffed and need new facilities for treating those “deranged convicts.” The 


is purely an institutionally created phenomenon and that offenders, like most others, 
are really human beings responding to their environment, However, we still have to 


live.” This is true not only of Personal behaviors but also of institutional and 
organizational behaviors. WI Larry L. Dye, Guest Editor 
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Surveying the Scene 


The role of the counselor in corrections has primarily been one of diagnosis and 
therapeutic treatment of inmates. What has been apparent in this work is that coun- 
selors have been—at best—harmless. Two factors seem to be the cause of this. On the 
one hand, there is strong evidence that the system has prevented and undermined 
successful work by counselors; on the other hand, counselors haven't been able to 
adjust themselves to roles other than what their training has traditionally prepared 
them for. 

It was clear that a Special Feature on corrections had to look at both the overall 
system and some of the rehabilitative programs now operational in prisons. Most of 
the articles here fall into those two general categories. While most do not speak directly 
to the specific roles a counselor might play, all indicate the range of options available 
and suggest areas in which counselors might begin to develop roles for themselves. 

What should be constantly keptin mind while reading these articles is the need fora 
strong personal commitment on the part of anyone hoping to be effective in the field. 
Corrections is a closed system and notoriously resistant to change. The system in and 
of itself can render the most well-meaning counselor dysfunctional. Without a high 
level of personal commitment and stamina, one can't possibly hope to be successful. In 
addition, counselors must also become politically aware of the situation in which they 
hope to be effective. They have to become aware of the factors that block their Ped 
and they have to adjust their roles and goals accordingly. Because most PE an 
prisons function as closed and repressive systems, the role of change agent has become 
an essential one for counselors to address themselves to. ‘ ae á 

In my work as a change agentin one county jail, all the skills I learned in vend cu 
counselor have been called on: staff development, individual and group rove 
Support, advocacy counseling, resource and program development, ae occa) 
primary goal has been systems change. Using a collaborative and Vest HR 
model, I have tried to bring as many people within the institution as n le senes 
process of change. The result of this work has been the opening up o pur 2 ado 
to the point where more specific roles for counselors and psychologists have Deg 


ons is real. But counselors 


j ; up 
ves. It will be difficult, but if onesurvives, 1 2 
be tremendously ing. As Judge Bazelon, who has been active in the oe 
justice Enc Tix miaf prii ea Aue Lake Wales Conference, Ao. n m 
hot be able to deliver a rose garden, you will help identify m pepe 
and the work needed for the garden's growth” B. Norma B. Glue 
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f incarcerating the ordi- 
r is less than two hundred 
product of the American 
tenment, which followed 
evolution, and a reaction 
mmon practice of execu- 
, and. public pillories. 
enitentiary, the. Walnut 
Philadelphia, was estab- 
Under Quaker leadership 
ennsylvania, only murder 
l offense; offenders con- 
r crimes were sentenced to 
y to live out indefinite 
total solitude, with only a 
npany. Hooded prisoners 
heir cells by jailers and 
1 r lock and key in their 
| cells for the entire length of 
This solitary regimen, 
roduce repentance for of- 
leath and madness in so 
that the practice was gen- 
jned in the mid-nineteenth 
vor of the “hard labor” sys- 
ily had the solitary con- 
finemen led to insanity rather than peni- 
tence, but the corporal punishments that 
the Quakers had sought to end 
flourished behind the closed-in walls. 

1 newly formed American 
Prison Association met to draw up a set 
of goals for prisons. The meeting was 
marked by prayer and a reform spirit 
similar to that of the disciples on the 
Mount of Transfiguration” (Mitford 
1973, p. 33). At that meeting the first 
Comprehensive set of guiding principles 
to direct correctional reform was drawn 
up. This “Declaration of Principles” has 
been revised and updated several times, 
: but. correctional practice has yet to 

achieve nineteenth-century goals. 

In the “Declaration of Principles" of 
1870, as well as in numerous statements 
| 9fcorrectional goals and principles since 
i then, the stress has been on programs for 
_ the rehabilitation of the offender. While 


the model for rehabilitation has been to 
promote in offenders a desire to accept 
the values of society and to prepare them 
with the basic skills needed to achieve | 
those values, the practice has been t 
confine offenders in custodial institu 
tions, provide them with minimal sup- 
port and educational services, and re- 
lease them with few considerations fo 
aftercare or continued support. | 


INCARCERATION: FACTS AND MYTHS 


One major barrier to true correctional | 
reform is the confusion over the goals of 
corrections. Glaser (1964b) summarized | 
the traditional goals of corrections as the 
“three R's" of corrections: revenge, Te- - 
straint, and reformation. Since support 
for the punishment of offenders has de- 
clined, these goals have been replaced by ” 
reintegration, resocialization, and re- 
habilitation. i 

One of the chief dichotomies of cor- . || 
rections lies in the fact that while the | 
intended purpose of incarceration is the 
reform or rehabilitation of the offender, 
the process of incarceration itself pre- 
vents it, Custodial goals and treatment 
goals are often in conflict; for example, ` 
the goals of self-development and self- 
sufficiency of inmates may not be com- 
patible with the needs for control and 
security. The expectation of the ability to 
punish and correct concurrently in an 
institutional setting has contributed to 
the ineffectiveness of correctional pro- 
gramming. Institutional values for se- 
curity and discipline often create an at- 
mosphere of hostility and resentment 
among inmate populations. Security and 
the need for discipline thus become 
self-perpetuating: Intense security 
creates an atmosphere of mistrust, suspi- i 
cion, and violence and perpetuates the 
existence of opposition rather than 
cooperation. : i 

Whether because of actual risks 
curity or because of belief: 


about security, corre tional 


- have traditionally restricted involvement 
of “outsiders” in institutions. Access to an 
institution by community members is 
often limited to those providing “profes- 
sional” care for correctional clientele. 
Cressey finds fault with the assumption 
that only “professionals” with advanced 
degrees are qualified to rehabilitate of- 
fenders. “Criminals, like others,” he said, 
“have been taught that efforts at rehabili- 
tation involve ‘technical,’ ‘professional,’ 
or even ‘medical’ work on the part of a 
high-status employee, not hard work on 
the part of the person to be reformed” 

(Cressey 1968, p. 46). 

An ex-prisoner group has written that 
the strongest resistance to change comes 
from within the correctional system; 
“The criminal justice system, under the 
pretense of dispensing justice, has per- 
petuated and promoted numerous 
myths. These myths both delude a soci- 
ety into believing it has an effective cor- 
rectional system and prevent necessary 
reform.” Some of the myths include: 


* Convicts are violent, illiterate agi- 
tators; they are sick and deranged peo- 
ple. 

* Corrections has a developed body of 
professional knowledge of the treatment 
and care of incarcerated individuals. 

* Correctional institutions. can 
them." 


* Corrections has a well-trained and 
professionally prepared staff, and only 
this staff is capable of doing the rehabili- 
tation tasks. 


"help 


* Corrections must protect the rights of 
individual prisoners; therefore, convicts 
should not have access to correctional 
decision making. 

* Corrections has adequate programs 
and facilities to provide humane care. 
* Long sentences in correctional institu- 
tions deter prisoners from returning to 
crime. 


These myths are substantial obsta 
to correctional reform. They are - 
petuated under the guise of adi 
ing justice, when in reality corre HO} 
justifying its own existence T 
myths, perpetuated by the cri | jus 
tice system, have created a false sense o! 
security and a dependence on an "out o 
sight, out of mind” correctional pi 
losophy. As a result of these my 
general public for years has believe 
“punishment” and “the protection of : 
ciety” are proper goals of the crimina 
justice system. J. Douglas Grant has. 
written about this attitude in terms o: 
“sinners versus the sinned”: 
The field is heavily involved with concepts of gooc 
and evil, of sin and the reform of sinners. These 
kinds of dichotomies lead to strong but ackno 
edged allegiances within the group who are pe 


ceived as sinners on the one hand, and within the 


group whose past is defined as helping sinners re- 
turn to a non-sinful way of life on the other. Non- | 
sinners have a heavy investment in not being m 
taken for sinners . . , to make certain that they are 
not perceived either by others or themselve: l 
“like that.” (Grant 1967, p. 4) 


TOWARD COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 


Traditionally, correctional agencies have 
not based their programs and operations 
on specific statements of purpose or ex- 
pected outcome. Because of the confu- 
sion over the purposes of corrections and 
the existence of competing and 
conflicting correctional goals, correc- 
tional program planning is most often 
decided in terms of perceived risks 
rather than potential benefits. It has 
been far simpler to close institutions to 
community influences and quietly go 
about the business of custodial care than 
to attempt any ambitious programs of 
reform. 

Despite the much advertised “rehabili- 
tation” programs, an examination of 
correctional budgets gives a clear indica- 
tion of the priorities of corrections. At 
the federal and state levels in the United 
States, approximately 5 percent of the 


& 
| operational budgets of correctional in- 
"stitutions is used for inmate care. Yet the 
| American public, when surveyed by the 
| U.S. Joint Commission on Correctional 
| Manpower and Training in 1968, 
| strongly favored an opposite emphasis. 
| According to that survey, 72 percent of 
the public thought that the emphasis of 
| corrections should be rehabilitation, and 
only 12 percent favored a purely custo- 
dial emphasis (Joint Commission 1968, 
Rp. 7). 

Restricting convicted offenders from 
positive forces in the community during 
the sentencing period actually prevents 
them from experiencing the means and 

| stimuli to pursue a lawful style of living in 

|» the community. For the offender who 
has had too little contact with the posi- 
tive aspects of the community—good 

| schools, gainful employment, adequate 
housing, rewarding leisure-time activi- 
ties—the traditional approach to correc- 
tions will probably fail. 

Both the offender and the community 
must become the focus of correctional 
activity. With this thrust, the reintegra- 
tion of the offender into the community 
comes to the forefront as a major pur- 
pose of corrections. The reintegration of 
the offender requires the participation 
not only of the offender and correctional 
Personnel but also the police, the judicial 
system, public and private agencies, citi- 
zen volunteers, and civic groups. The 

| necessity of interplay between the cor- 

| rectional system and other parts of the 

- public sector demands civic participation 
to degrees not foreseen even a few years 
ago. 

The new reintegration goals for cor- 
| | rections include the concept of “bridg- 
| ing”: the establishment of positive links 
between the offender and free society. 
| The offender must participate in pro- 
| Brams that provide as many normal ex- 
Periences in the community as possible. 
12 addition to the offender's being al- 

€d to relate outwardly to the com- 
Munity, correctional facilities should be 
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opened to community access. The result- 
ing two-way flow of inmates to the com- 
munity and community members to cor- 
rectional facilities provides a controlled 
means of enabling inmates to experience 
positive, normal interactions with the 
community, while permitting increasing 
community involvement in corrections 
in a supervised setting. 


The types and numbers. of programs 
that could develop to link the community 
and the offender are endless, and all of 
them fall under the umbrella of what is 
referred to as “community-based correc- 
tions.” As defined by the National Advi- 
sory Commission on Criminal Justice 
Standards and Goals (1973, p. 222), 
community-based corrections includes 
“all correctional activities that take place 
in the community.” Community-based 
corrections is not confined to sentenced 
offenders only but to any individual at 
any stage of the criminal justice process. 

A police officer's decision to arrest or 
not to arrest is a form of community- 
based corrections. The amount of bail 
(or lack of it) assigned to a person is 
another form, even though no “treat- 
ment” programs may ensue. Pretrial di- 
yersion programs, intervention projects, 
informal and formal probation pro- 
grams are also forms of community- 
based corrections. For the sentenced of- 
fender, furloughs, education releases, 
work releases, halfway houses, nonresi- 
dential centers, and prerelease programs 
can be included as community-based 
corrections. A guiding principle to 
community-based correctional pro- 
gramming is that alternatives to custodial 
incarceration must be used whenever 
possible. 

Community-based corrections seeks to 
destroy the artificial walls that separate 
the offender from society in order to 
prepare the offender for a successful, 
law-abiding reintegration within the 
community. Emphasis is placed on the 
noninstitutional aspects of corrections. 
Incarceration is seen increasingly as the 
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last resort—the least workable and most 
costly aspect of corrections. 
. Another element common to com- 
munity-based correctional programs is 
the stress on the offender's interaction 
with the community. All offenders have 
individual needs and life goals that could 
. not possibly be fulfilled in institutional 
settings. Denying them interaction with 
the community prohibits them from liv- 
ing, with supervision, as positive, con- 
 tributing members of society —as tax- 
payers, wage earners, or family mem- 
bers. 

Community-based correctional pro- 
grams also tend to rely more heavily on 
offender and ex-offender staffing pat- 
terns. Though it would be hard to name 
any area of the criminal justice system 
that has not had at least some level of 
offender and ex-offender input, past 
roles for inmates have been dictated 
more by economic pressure, exploita- 
tion, and personal manipulation than by 
any philosophical belief in the value of 
involving inmates in correctional work. 
Community-based correctional pro- 
grams often include systematic training 
programs for the development of of- 
fenders as. professional and subprofes- 
sional staff members, 

Increasingly, inmates are being in- 
volved in “participation models” of cor- 
rections, The participation model allows 
for inmate participation with correc- 
tional people and/or community mem- 
bers in attacking a wide variety of social 
and economic problems in the commu- 
nity. Providing inmates with the neces- 
sary training and support, the participa- 

tion model allows them to work with 
others in designing responses to com- 
nity needs and to exert self-direction 

he meeting of those needs. With this 

nd, inmates in Massachusetts have 

d their own programs for train- 
themselves to become youth coun- 


state school for the retarded, trained 

a variety of jobs at the school, and : 
actually working as paid staff member 

the state school while serving out th 
sentences. 


NO EASY ANSWERS 


We would be mistaken to assu: 

there are any easy answers to the p: 
lems of corrections. Since indi 
motivations for committing crimes are : 
diverse, and since the needs of indivic 

als are so different, it is perhaps unw 

to even speak in terms of "answers." Iti 
possible to identify those elements in the 
correctional process that must be. 
changed and to go about the business 
changing them. Incarceration, for 
stance, has been attacked as being u 
necessary, inhumane, expensive, and in 
effective. While reintegrating the offe: 
der into society and helping the in 
vidual, we must remove the existing bar 
riers that inhibit full inmate participa 
tion. 

Community-based corrections does. 
respond to correctional needs. It reflects. 
more humanitarian objectives, more di 
rectly meets the individual needs of of- - 
fenders, and does away with all or part of © 
the expense of incarceration. Its impc 
tance lies chiefly in the fact that it offer: 
alternatives for individual growth, not 
set “answers.” It fosters a more positive | 
atmosphere in which to work toward 
correctional goals and improves com- 
munication among all elements in the 
criminal justice field. Hopefully, it will be 
the mechanism for total correctional sys- | 
tems change without creating a new. 
series of myths. M : 
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Prisons, like their larger counterparts—the ghettos, barrios, and “socially deprived" areas . 
—create, nurture, and encourage crime and criminal behavior. Well over 90 percent of those 
incarcerated in the nation's prisons are black or poor; prisons thus exist as monuments to the 
injustices of our society. Prisoners themselves are becoming aware of the injustice of incarcera- 
tion. Recent violence at Attica, Soledad, Walpole, and other prisons is indicative of the increasing 
political action that is being taken by those confined within prison walls. 7 

The Black Muslim movement in prisons had a great effect in both creating and perpetuating this - 
politicizing process. In the late fifties and early sixties, black men in the Atlanta Federal Prison 
stood straight and tall in facing their white keepers to pursue a constitutional and humanizing 
political stance. They refused to accept their captors’ definition of them and instead redefined 
themselves based on an image consistent with their own feelings and aspirations. They took their 
grievances to the administrators, the courts, and the public. 

In the process of reaching this level of politicization and awareness, 
untold numbers of months and even years in dungeonlike isolation cells, solely because of their 
determined efforts to pursue relief through the judicial process. Strikes, violence, and riots broke 
Out within prisons as a means of protesting against prison treatment. Citizens became pares ja 
these events and began questioning the criminal justice systems. Inquiries were launche y 
Outsiders to establish what was really taking place within our nation's correctional pun d 

They were told, and are still being told, by corrections officials and some legislators that t ee i 
protesting prisoners were special cases and needed special treatment. This special treatmen 
often turned out to be sheer, naked brutality. The public was led to believe that violence i 
unavoidable because the people in prison were violent and dangerous to society. EE RE 
to believe that threats of physical violence and "get tough" policies would Wis $ ees 
adent factor in prisons and would jolt the “incorrigibles” in prisons into acceptable be : 

story has quickly disproved this. 

The men, Bini and children in our nation's prisons are saying something about Hy pun 
our society—something very important. It is clear that prisoners and ex-prisoners wil wi od | 
tolerate the present slavelike correctional process. Oppression, under whatever disguise, hid: 
longer be tolerated by anyone anywhere. It would do us well to hear what shay oer 
prisoners are saying and to become more positive in response to their enhanced political 
ness. They are speaking not only to the authorities but also to the masses. 


many prisoners spen 


JOHN O. BOONE | 


ign Against Prisons | 
Executive Director of the National Campa i : 
and former Commissioner of Corrections of the Commonwealth of Massachusett 
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- Programs 


for 
Offenders 
Roles 
for 
Counselors 


The articles and statements on the following pages indicate the real potential for 
bringing about change in the correctional System, and some of them outline the 
general roles that correctional counselors can begin to play. What is clear is that 
counselors in this field must make adjustments in their attitudes and activities in 
order to succeed. Many counselors will have to work as generalists rather than 
Specialists, and above all they must be willing to give freely of their skills and 
knowledge. In addition to being therapists, counselors must become facilitators, 
and in making that crucial change of orientation they will be able to play key roles 
in new programs that allow for the realization of human potential. 


ALLEN E. IVEY 


It is time for the helping professions to 
take serious stock of the areas of correc- 
ional counseling and correctional psy- 
_ chology. The President's Commission on 
Law Enforcement and the Adminis- 
tion of Justice documented the need 
or an additional 75,000 correctional 
ounselors and caseworkers at a pay base 
f $10,000 to $14,000 a year by 1975. 
‘They went on to say: 
rrectional agencies across the country face acute 
mtages of qualified manpower, especially in 
|. positions charged with responsibility for treatment 
_ and rehabilitation. Thousands of additional proba- 
Y and parole officers are required now to 
Achieve minimum standards for effective treat- 
| ment and control. Many more thousands will be 
eded in the next decade. (President's Commis- 
1967, p. 162) 


Traditionally the field of correctional 
inseling has been an unrewarding 
a of professional training. There have 
cen many reasons for this. Aside from 
the traditionally low-paying positions 
d the rural location of the institutions, 
he working conditions are often very 
difficult; and the public image of the 
ork, and therefore its prestige. is gen- 
rally poor. 
An additional problem is that the cor- 
onal establishments have never had 
arly defined statement of goals. Is 
ions there to punish the offender, 
there to rehabilitate the offender? 
itionally, corrections has been a 
hment factory; within the last dec- 
however, numerous national com- 
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missions have been pointing up the ine- 
quities of the correctional system and 
forcing correctional administrators to 
look toward new community-based 
programming. This process of change 
offers the most enlightened potential for 
correctional counseling as well as the 
most meaningful roles for the correc- 
tional counselor. 

It is important to note that the man- 
power figures presented by the Pres- 
ident’s Commission were primarily pre- 
dictions that had been based on a very 
traditional view of correctional counsel- 
ing. Looking further into the President's 
Commission report, one sees numerous 
recommendations for structural and or- 
ganizational changes within the correc- 
tional process. Here too are where the 
most significant opportunities for cor-| 
rectional counselors exist. 

This Special Feature of the PERSONNEL 
AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL presents some 
new and exciting insights into the correc- 
tional structure. Though the roles are 
not clearly defined in traditional job de- 
scriptions, there are numerous examples 
of potential jobs for the future correc- 
tional counselor. 


NEW ROLES FOR COUNSELORS 


In these articles I see three distinctive 
themes where clear roles are starting to 
emerge. These roles center around sev- 
eral key assumptions and concepts. The 
three themes are: (a) the counselor as a 
social change agent, or à person who is 
involved with opening up the closed sys- 
tem; (b) the counselor as a resource de- 
veloper, who provides links between the 
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. services of the community and the of- 
fender; and (c) the counselor in the more 
traditional role of the therapist, who 
deals with the behaviors of individuals as 

they try to relate to the community. 
_ As social change agents working to 
open up the correctional system, correc- 
tional counselors will have to rely heavily 
on their organizational and diagnostic 
skills. They will have to work at facilitat- 
ing the communications process inside a 
closed system. Traditionally, counseling 
has followed a remedial medical model 
rather than seeking forms for human 
development and systems change. As 
long as we blame the victim—the 
offender—the medical model seems ap- 
propriate. However, the evidence points 
to the fact that we must now address the 
problems of the system. It is fundamen- 
tally the system that is in need of change. 
Correctional counselors can go into a 
closed system and open that System up 
into a helping system. 

In the role of the resource developer, 
counselors assume a role in which they 
systematically identify individual needs 
while still inside a correctional process 
and link those needs with the resources 
and programs in the community, As op- 

` portunity structures open at the com- 
munity level, support services must be 
provided for each individual released to 
those programs. Traditionally we have 
been trained for one-on-one ánd group 
counseling techniques, but these may not 
be the most effective ways for us to pro- 
vide help to our clients, In correctional 
programs represented here, we see a 
constant movement toward program- 
matic approaches to counseling, where 
the counselor acts as an agent within a 
facility, systematically helping programs 
to be effective in bringing about indi- 
vidual behavior change. In program- 
matic planning it does little good to at- 
tempt to “make things better” unless one 
backs it up with noble aims and specific 
programs that can make a difference 
in an individual's life. 


Finally, there is the role 
selor inside the correctional fa 
inmates have experienced pi 
the community that they | 
resolving and that conseq 
uted to their incarceration 
ceration creates numerous 
problems for the inmate, 
pounding the problem. Co 
needed to assist in helpin; 
clarify, and resolve the issue 
ing the inmate. As we make t 
in the correctional facility and sı 
ing the community with the cor 
facility, the individuals, as they m 
justments, will run into behavioral 
lems that they need assistance in si 
out. Here the counselor can pro 
yery meaningful role working with 
viduals in more therapeutic way 


MOVING OUT 


Tlike to think that professional helpers 
guidance and counseling are ready 
able to buy an expanded vision of 
ing. The vision provided here of a pro- 
gram developer, a systems change | 
facilitator, a teacher of helping skills is a 
fine vision of the helper of the future. | 
However, the move to a new mode of © 
helping will demand a new type of rela- 
tionship between our training institu- 
tions and the people they serve. No 
longer can counselor educators sit in 
comfortable university campuses and 
wait for the students to come to them. We 
must move out into the community, 
teach our courses there, and observe 
their relevance—or lack of it, 
Correctional counseling is probably 
the most neglected area of counselor 
training programs. There is almost a 
complete absence of courses, training 
Programs, internships, and research. 
Maybe we can learn from this and even- 
tually develop a comprehensive view of 
helping that does not adapt people to a 
System but adapts systems to people. As 
Stated by Malcolm X, “If you're not part 


1 old models is to sup- 
ities. Change is never 
t must come. Correc- 
; described in the arti- 
an exciting model not 
s but for all of us. 
ent must include as a 


central component the humanization of- 
the systems we live in. M S 
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Joor dimensions are roughly 6' x 9’, and except for 
n the window and the door, all the walls are brick. 
and ceiling are painted with a drab institutional 

with darker trim around the floor, window, and 
: urved corner shelf abuts the window and provides a 
S books and personal items. Except for the shelf, the 
_ only permanent fixtures area small sink anda toilet without a 
l he toilet seat is cracked and jagged and scrapes you 
when you sit on it. The sink has only cold water and " es 
. designed that a person could not stick his head into it. It ^ 

even difficult to stick both hands and a bar of soap into it. 
Water comes out at the push of a button but stops as soon nad 
you release it. The walls have scattered nail holes all Shine 4 
place, graffiti, and names. A metal frame anda sagging oa S 
springs hold an equally sagging, lumpy, and T ^ a 
mattress. Like everything else, you get used to it. A be 
of my bed the following engraving is on the be s 
. MONTHS DEC 28 1932. It gives you some idea of the vin se 
of my surroundings, and somehow you get the bikes ui 
that not much has changed since 1932. Doing time 


doing time—then as now.—Student/inmate DN 


FRANK JASMINE 


Diversion as an Alternative to Incarceration 


Frank Jasmine is Assistant Director of the 
American Bar Association's Pretrial Interven- 
tion Service Center, Washington, D.C. 


The dismal failure of correctional in- 
stitutions to fulfill their alleged goal of 
rehabilitation has spurred efforts by var- 
ious communities to develop programs 
that offer alternatives to incarceration. 
Early experimentation with halfway 
houses and probation programs, two of 
many alternatives to incarceration, 
showed limited success in reducing re- 
cidivism among offenders. Statistics 
from the National Council on Crime and 
Delinquency show that recidivism rates 
are highest among offenders discharged 
from prison at the expiration of their 
sentences, lower among parolees, and 
lowest among probationers. 

Informal attempts at diverting indi- 
viduals from the criminal justice system 
have been used unofficially since the in- 
ception of the criminal justice process. 
There have been “stationhouse” diver- 
sion efforts by local police departments: 
A person is released without being 
booked and is merely given a warning or 
citation in lieu of detention. But for the 
most part, these attempts at diversion 
have been sporadic, unsystematic, and at 
times unfair to those who were not 
“screened out.” 

A number of jurisdictions have cre- 
ated intervention projects aimed at re- 
moving an individual from the formal 
criminal justice system. These include 
numerous police crisis intervention 
projects, youth service diversion pro- 
grams, drug abuse diversion programs, 
mental health programs, and others. 
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PRETRIAL DIVERSION PROJECTS 


Major program development impetus 
for pretrial diversion projects has come 
from the U.S. Department of Labor. The 
Department of Labor, under the Man- 
power Developmentand Training Act of 
1962 (MDTA), provided funds for test- 
ing and experimenting with “post- 
arrest/pre-arraignment” manpower 
programs. Some elements were common 
to the programs funded by MDTA: 


* Provided the offender met certain 
formal eligibility criteria, he or she could 
voluntarily be diverted to a program of 
supportive manpower services including 
job training, placement, counseling, and 
so forth, for a specific period of time. 


* The diversion programs would be ini- 
tiated at the point of an offender's ar- 
raignment, With the agreement of the 
prosecutor and judge, charges would not 
be prosecuted during the period in 
which the offender was enrolled in the 
diversion program. 


* After completing the, diversion 
period, the offender would return to 
court for action regarding his or her 
charges. Based on the recommendations 
and information supplied by the diver- 
sion project staff, the prosecutor could 
request either the dismissal of the 
charges, an extension of the diversion 
program, or resumption of prosecution 
for participants who failed to achieve 
program goals. 


Two well-known demonstration proj- | 
€cts, Project Crossroads in Washington, | 


D.C., and Vera Institute's Manhattan 
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WALTER N. RIST 
ERNEST REIS 


Juvenile Corrections: It Starts Here 


Walter N. Rist is Director of the Massachu- 
setts Association for the Reintegration of 
Youth at the University of Massachusetts— 
Amherst. Ernest Reis is Director of the 
Advocates for the Development of Human 
Potential at the same institution. 


Throughout the nation the response to 
the adult correctional system is “reform 
it.” The system that is often overlooked, 
however, is the breeding ground for 
adult inmates: juvenile correctional in- 
“stitutions. They have not deterred crim- 
inal activity; they have not reformed 
youth; they have not reduced recidivism. 
Quite to the contrary, they have taught 
youngsters crime, and they have been 
turning out institutionally dependent 
people. The Uniform Crime Reports cite 
that 74.25 percent of the juveniles in- 
carcerated will return to prison. A fre- 
quently used and accurate analogy likens 
these juvenile reform institutions to our 
high schools and elementary schools: 
Just as the school system prepares youth 
for college and future independence, 
these reform schools, or training schools, 
graduate their "students" into adult 
prisons and dependency. A major step in 
reforming our prisons is not to train 
youngsters for prison and criminal life 
but to start breaking the chain of events 
that ultimately leads to imprisonment by 
closing the juvenile training schools. 

In January of 1972 the oldest and last 
juvenile training school in Massachusetts 
closed, symbolizing the end to juvenile 
institutions. Following is a description of 
alternatives to institutions for juveniles. 
These alternatives offer not only a break 
in the institutional link for youth but also 


relevant educational experiences for 
students who plan careers in corrections. 


THE UNIVERSITY 
AND JUVENILE SERVICE 


The early involvement of the University 
of Massachusetts in juvenile justice was 
oriented to assisting the Department of 
Youth Services move from strict and 
heavy forms of institutionalization to- 
ward the concept of community-based 
treatment. The primary goal was to close 
juvenile institutions throughout the 
state. Varied and broad-based commu- 
nity services would replace the tradi- 
tional training school model. Tasks and 
participatioh of the university escalated 
as the Department of Youth Services 
(DYS) defined its objectives and as the 
university continued to expand its re- 
sources in support of these objectives. 


Juvenile Opportunities Extension 


The relationship between DYS and the 
University of Massachusetts developed 
With a group of concerned students, fac- 
ulty members, and receptive youth ser- 
vice personnel interested in juvenile 
care. In the fall of 1971 their interest was 
formalized through the establishment of 
the Juvenile Opportunities Extension 
Program (JOE), a student volunteer or- 
ganization. This organization focused 
undergraduate energies toward helping 
youngsters in a local detention center. 
The students joined DYS staff to provide 
activities, counsel, tutor, or simply bol- 


ster the spirits of a lonely, incarcerated 
teenager. 


| verse experience wh 
Students who: 


| justice field. TI 

- work and educa 

E skills as e: 

k graduate of the 
one of the first sti 


the university ai 
id their role idi 
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Teen Learning Center 


Since there is a substantial population of 
youth in the vicinity of the university 
whose educational needs are not always 
met by the public school system, an alter- 
native school has been developed 
through the university's school of educa- 
tion. Graduate and undergraduate stu- 
dents are the school's major resource. 
Students who teach and administrate this 
school try to provide an individualized 
curriculum for each youngster. In many 
cases an emphasis is placed on preparing 
a youth for the high school equivalency 
examination. However, there are means 
for college-preparatory, vocational, and 
artistic training. The essential thrust of 
the school is that the needs, decisions, 
and goals of each youth are given full 
consideration and support. 

A “graduate” of the Teen Learning 
Center not only completes the high 
school equivalency exam but, most im- 
portantly, is required to establish for 
himself or herself some patterns for 
long-term goals. This may be in terms of 
college or college-preparatory work, or it 
may be in terms of a job or a vocational 
pursuit. Underlying all these goals is the 
promotion of the student's sense of re- 
sponsibility for self. The student is en- 
couraged to develop a sense of indepen- 
dence, thereby relying neither on home 
situations nor the programs to per- 
petuate his or her growth. 


CONCLUSION 


As with other community-based pro- 
grams, the residential programs at the 
University of Massachusetts have had 
their struggles throughout the past two 
years. A youngster's entrance on campus 
does not mean that his or her problems 
disappear altogether. Youngsters in the 
program have had contact with law en- 
forcement and the police. 
We can, however, see some outstand- 
ing successes within our residential pro- 
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grams. One boy entered the MARY pro- 
gram with along history of drug use and 
significant separation from his family. A 
year later he entered the university as a 
freshman. A Puerto Rican boy in the 
MARY program completed his high 
school equivalency exam and is currently 
seeking admission to college. A girl who 
has an IQ of 130 will graduate from the 
local high school; she entered the Advo- 
cates program with the rough appear- 
ance and actions of a youth caught in the 
web of delinquent behavior—she was 
fifteen years old and pregnant. During 
the two years she spent in the Advocates 
program, she struggled with her previ- 
ous delinquent patterns and the new pat- 
terns she discovered during her stay with 
a university graduate and his wife. The 
insights she gained into herself during 
her stay in the Advocates program have 
caused her to develop the demeanor of 
an attractive, socially competent young 
woman, and in all probability she will be a 
productive member of society instead of. 
one more unattended mother on the 
welfare roles. 

The entire complement of programs 
operating at the University of Massa- 
chusetts took several years to develop. 
This process included not only com- 
bining support mechanisms for the 
program's operation but convincing the 
university community that these 
mechanisms would work. There is one 
theme that prevails throughout the 
structure of these programs: The stu- 
dents have been the vehicle by which the 
programs have been implemented. It is 
not only the faculty's and administra- 
tion’s confidence in the students but 
also the students’ self-confidence that 
enabled them to act as paraprofessionals 
within the juvenile justice arena. The 
various components of the university 
community have successfully been 
brought together to direct themselves as 
a structured unit toward social service. 

Residential programs for juvenile of- 
fenders on a university campus are 
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unique, but they are only a part of a 
varied range of alternatives to institu- 
tions. Significantly, the wide range of 
choices for the juvenile offender in Mas- 
sachusetts does not include the training 
school. Institutionalization does not be- 
come ingrained at an early age. The at- 
tempt is to make both the youngster and 
his or her immediate society aware of 
their behavior, not to isolate one from 


the other. When we banish a youngster 
to an institution, the problem is ignored 
and perpetuated. 

The insidious system of locking up our 
youth only conditions them to crime and 
adult prisons. A departure from tradi- 
tional methods of juvenile corrections is 
essential in order for substantial change 
to take place in our current adult correc- 
tional system. W 


I was ten when | first got sent to John Augustus Hall. The 
treatment there was extremely bad—getting hit in the head 
with rawhide while it was tied in a knot, getting hit with keys, 


the mouth part of spoons, 


the handles of knives, 


and 


baseball bats. | went to school while | was there and got 
passing grades, but I didn't learn a thing about how to stay 
out of places like that. | was always a target at John Augustus 
Hall, and the guys who worked there really enjoyed hitting 
me. There was no rehabilitation whatsoever. As I was going 


on twelve, | got out of there and was 
months and then back in for almost a 
treatment | went through the first time. 


me to get out, | knew | was going tor 
; ever fit to live at home. Three weeks 


Augustus Hall, | was picked up for 


again because | was n 
after | was out of John 


running away and was sent to Lyman 


home for about three 
year. | had the same 
When it came time for 
un away from home 


School.—Inmate 


, funning away and was sent fo Lyman oru so 


I have been in places like jai 


I because of th ; 
of them helped me at al ou to be good or you'd come 


y direction, and you just went 
e from and did the same 


institutions. They wanted y 


back. They didn't give you an 
back to the place you cam 


I since | was fourteen, and none 


e nature of these 


thing.—Inmate 
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RAY A. ALLEN 


Inmates Go to College 


| . Ray A. Allen, formerly Consultant to the Of- 
| fice of Economic Opportunity, is presently on 
| the National Advisory Council to the Berk- 

| Shire Belchertown Project in Massachusetts. 


| The NewGate concept was developed by 
| | Thomas E. Gaddis, author of Birdman of 
Alcatraz (1955), at the Oregon State 
| Penitentiary in 1967. At that time new 
| , perspectives on criminality were being 
explored in correctional rehabilitation 
and correctional education programs. 
Owing impetus to such social reform 
movements as civil rights and the war on 
poverty, the new perspectives saw the 
criminal as a disadvantaged rather than a 
pathological person, denied access to so- 
cially and economically rewarding posi- 
tions. Criminals were viewed as haying 
been forced to seek society’s rewards by 
illegitimate means, which often brought 
them into conflict with the law. 
_ The Upward Bound program was an 
_ attempt to prepare educationally and 
economically disadvantaged youths 
rom lower economic strata for college 
entrance by involving them in an accel- 
rated educational enrichment pro- 
m. Gaddis decided that the same ap- 
r might work in rehabilitating 
; However, since prisoners 
igh school students who could 
joved onto a campus for edu- 
richment programs, 
ing the campus to 


financial as well as other support to those | 
inmates who had successfully partici- - 
pated in the program inside the prison | 
and who decided to enter college after | 
their release. Gaddis considered it im- ~ 
portant that the program remain inde- - 
pendent of both the prison system and - | 
the sponsoring university—in the first | 
instance so that inmates would not as- 
sociate the program staff with their 
"keepers," in the second so that the pro- 
gram would have maximum flexibility in 
working with ex-inmates who chose not 
to enter college after their release. — 
By 1968 the success and innovative | 
concepts of the Upward Bound Oregon | 
Prison Project had generated considera- j 
ble enthusiasm with Office of Economic | 
Opportunity (OEO) planners and within 
correctional rehabilitation and educa- 
tion circles, OEO decided to fund four 
additional projects, and the Upward . 
Bound Oregon Prison Project got a new 
name—NewGate—and became a na 
tional Program. d 


THE NEWGATE MODEL 


Though modeled on NewGate, consi 
erable differences appeared in the fou 
new projects and reflected a number of 
factors. First, all the projects were inde 
pendently designed and operated. Sec- 
ond, educational and correctiona 
policies and facilities varied widely acros: 
the five sites. Third, program director 
emphasized different aspects of the p! 
gram. Fourth, each of the projects € 


| on a trial-and-error basis 
t activities in an attempt to 
orked best in the particular 
ces of each. 
the differences, the funda- 
epts of the program were 
1 five projects, and the pro- 
ally operate in the same way. 
ectors, usually in association 
ersity, establish in a nearby 
re educational component. 
professors are recruited to 
regular courses to inmates. 
counseling program is es- 
attempts to prepare in- 
fe on the streets. Other ac- 
generated through cultural 
programs, which attempt to 
e prison routine and to pro- 
educational experiences. 
studentsare selected primar- 
asis of their potential for and 
pursuing a college education. 
applicants screened or re- 
e basis of their crimes. Most 
students have graduated from 
ol or have completed the high 
ol equivalency exam. 
ide programs tend generally to 
three things: (a) to provide an 
ial component flexible enough 
‘to the college level slow learners 

j ates who have been away from 
formal education for years and to pro- 
vide at least a quarter or semester of reg- 
ular college course work, (b) to provide 
some kind of group or individual coun- 

ng, and (c) to prepare the inmate for 
release. 

One of the most distinguishing fea- 
tures of the NewGate program Is its post- 
release component. But what makes the 
release component work is the concen- 
tration of effort inside the prison to pre- 
pare inmates for the move outside. 

Checking with admissions offices for any 
problems the university might have ac- 
cepting ex-inmates on campus, looking 

(for any scholarships or work-study 
grants or loans that might be available, 


locating possible housing—all these are | 
part of the release component. Once the . 
outside resource staff members have - 
familiarized themselves with the availa- 
ble local resources, they begin contacting 
inside students who will be released over : 
the next few months. Working individu- . 
ally, they begin sorting out what the in- - 
mate plans to do after release and how 
the program can help. ; 

The critical period of transition be- 
tween prison and the outside world is . 
planned for several months; details of 
whenand where inmates will be released, 
where they will live, how much money 
they will have, what courses they will 
take. On the day of release, the same 
person who has been working with the — 
inmate on the inside works with the ex- 
inmate constantly over the next few days. 
These people help the ex-inmates get 
settled into their living quarters, assist 
them in buying clothes and other neces- 
sities of life, show them around the cam- 
pus if they are going on to college, and 
generally help in any way necessary to 
familiarize them with their new sur- 
roundings. Eventually the ex-inmates’ 
dependence on the staff members is re- 
duced; they go on about their new life 
and the staff members begin working 
with new people inside the prison. 

The total NewGate experience, then, 
may span a year or two and is a combina- 
tion education/rehabilitation program. 


EVALUATION 


By 1972 interest in the NewGate con- 
cept was widespread. Many correctional 
education/rehabilitation planners around 
the country were intent on developing 
new projects. ‘An in-depth evaluation 
was funded to assess the effectiveness 
of the NewGates as education and re- 
habilitation programs and to synthe- 
size a NewGate model drawing on the 
best aspects of the five NewGate and 
four non-NewGate prison education 


progr: ‘ams. 


Prior to the evaluation, estimates of 
recidivism in the NewGate projects were 
around 20 percent, a very low figure 
compared with an estimated national re- 
cidivism figure of 40 to 50 percent. But 
when the results of the evaluation began 
to come in, it was discovered that al- 
though the recidivism rates were some- 
what lower than the national average, the 
NewGate rates were no lower than the 
rates of the four non-NewGate pro- 
grams. Curious as to the reason for the 
unexpected lack of difference among the 
programs, the evaluators probed 
deeper. 

The first problem was, of course, with 
the measure itself, but what was interest- 
ing about the recidivism rates of the 
NewGates was that the programs them- 
selves had in part contributed to the 
higher than expected recidivism rates by 
various well-intentioned release situa- 
tions and questionable program staff ac- 
tivities, Released NewGate students had 
higher visibility than did non-NewGate 
releasees, which made them an easier 
target for parole and police authorities. 
Thus such things as establishing halfway 
houses on campus, encouraging students 
to pursue activities on campus, and pub- 
licizing programs and individuals—all 
thought helpful to reintegrating ex- 
inmates—in fact brought on the heat. 

Another finding was that parole and 
police authorities had higher expecta- 
tions of NewGate students, since they 
had had so many advantages through the 
program. By expecting these ex-inmates 
to do better than others, the authorities 
may have been more likely to charge 

them with new crimes for behavior that 
might have been overlooked in others. 
General hostility toward NewGate stu- 
dents on the part of representatives of 
the criminal justice system at all levels 
was also discovered. In one state, for ex- 
ample, the parole board sent mug shots 
of the NewGate halfway house residents 
toa local police office—the only group of 
parolees in the state so treated. When 
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] 
this practice was discovered and stopped, | 
recidivism rates went down. 3 

In view of these findings, the | 
evaluators felt that it was perhaps sur- | 
prising that the NewGate recidivism — 
rates were not dramatically worse than | 
the comparison programs, where re- 
leasees had no unusual circumstances to 
deal with. 


BEYOND STATISTICS 


Looking beyond simple recidivism rates, 
we see that the NewGate programs begin 
to look more successful. More NewGate 
students continued on in college after 
release than did the students in the 
non-NewGate college prison education 
programs. NewGate students performed 
better as students both inside and outside 
prison. NewGate participants had better 
job stability than did the comparison 
sample; and NewGate participants also 
got better marks for behavior while in 
prison, receiving fewer disciplinary 
write-ups than their comparison sample. 

Looking beyond individual perfor- 
mances, though to some extent the com- 
bined total performances of individuals 
contributed its influence, the evaluators 
found the programs to be enduring, 
meaningful resources to prison inmates 
and positive change agents for institu- | 
tions. Before NewGate, many of the col- 
leges involved refused to accept €x- 
inmates on campus. 

Asa final word, it is important to point 
out that the NewGate programs are un- 
usual programs. They are principally in- _ 
terested in whether or not an effective | 
college-level, noncorrectional education. 
program can be established and can sur- 
viveina prison. They are also committed 
to the idea that rehabilitation programs, 
in order to help people effectively, must | 
not stop at the prison walls. To do this 


takes a lot of money—too much, say | 


many. To do this using higher education _ 
as the vehicle when thousands of prison 
inmates still cannot read and thousands - 
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tional ills can be more effectively 
approached. M 
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Inservice Training in the University 


Thomas C. Neil is Coordinator of Work-Study 
Correctional Programs in the Department of 
Counseling and Personnel Services at the 
University of Georgia, Athens. Benson Hecker 
is Assistant Professor in Work-Study Pro- 
grams at the same institution. 


There is a striking resemblance between 
rehabilitating offenders and educating 
counselors. Both are taken out of the 
mainstream of life and brought into an 
isolated institutional setting. There the 
offender and the counseling student are 
expected to acquire the knowledge and 
behaviors necessary to function in the 
“free” world. Each is bombarded with a 
variety of theories, stylized ways of in- 
teracting, and new values, beliefs, and 
knowledge about other people and 
themselves. 

Both the offender and the counseling 
student encounter role models in posi- 
tions of power and authority who do not 


practice the very skills they are trying to _ 


teach. To a minimal degree, the student 
is fortunate in that opportunities are 
provided for practicing the new knowl- 
edge and skills. The offenders, however, 
in their institutional setting, cannot test 
these life skills necessary for functioning 
in the “real” world. The offender, like 
the student, must have an opportunity to 
test out, receive feedback on, and be 
taught how to adjust these life skills to the 
harsh realities of his or her own envi- 
ronment. 

Given these isolated environments, it is 
not difficult to understand why profes- 
sionals in corrections view any collabora- 
tion between universities and corrections 
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as being a difficult task. Many a correc-, 
tional supervisor or administrator has 
stated that it takes six months to a year 
before a new counselor begins to pro- 
duce, begins to transform the ivory tower 
theory into practical, applied knowledge. 
Commensurately, it is a commonly ac- 
cepted fact that if offenders get through 
the first ninety days on the streets, they 
have a good chance of making it. 

If universities wish to cooperate effec- 
tively with corrections, dramatic changes 
must occur. Polk (1969) cited eight ele- 
ments of a university that generate resis- 
tance to working with corrections. Three 
of these are especially significant for 
counselor educators: traditional insula- 
tion from the outside world, focus on the 
academic elite, and backward-directed 
innovation. 

An examination of the educational 
backgrounds of correctional counselors 
reveals that the majority have been 
trained on the bachelor’s level—but very 
few in counseling, Brodsky (1972) has 
described four graduate education pro- 
grams in correctional psychology and 
course offerings directly related to vari- 
ous psychological aspects of the criminal 
justice system in eleven universities. 
Karacki and Galvin (1968) identified 
sixty-three colleges or universities as hav- 
ing programs related to the correctional 
field. Fox (1968) found that, in addition 
to providing didactic work, the univer- 
sities were trying to provide practical ex- 
periences for their students through the 
use of field trips, internships, and field 
placements. Polk (1969) found educa- 
tional programs attempting to meet cor- 
rectional needs by blending a significant 
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amount of practical experiences with 
traditional didactic approaches. Two 
such programs are the University of 
Oregon's School for Community Service 
and the Western Interstate Commission 
for Higher Education's Summer Work- 
Study Program. An essential ingredient 
in these programs is the ongoing experi- 
ences in correctional settings. Students 
are able to spend their first and last weeks 
on the campus, spending the intervening 
eight weeks in one of the agencies. There 
is litle evidence, however, to indicate 
that counselor education programs are 
actively involved in training counselors 
to enter the correctional field. When 
counselors trained in counselor educa- 
tion programs are found in the correc- 
tional system, the entry seems to be one 
of chance. 


THE GEORGIA MODEL 


In 1969 the Georgia Probation Depart- 
ment became interested in improving 
the quality of helping services to the of- 
fender. New programs calling for indi- 
viduals skilled in counseling had resulted 
in a changing role for the probation of- 
ficer. A choice had to be made between 
hiring new master’s level counselors and 
upgrading personnel already employed 
within the department. The following 
factors were considered in making that 
choice. 


* Master's level counselors generally 
lacked previous experience in working 
with offender populations. 

* New counselors coming into the sys- 
tem could be expected to take from six 
months to a year to become accustomed 
to the system and effective within it. 

* There would have to be an immediate 
increase in budget in order to bring in 
Personnel with higher credentials. 

* Master's level counselors willing to 
Work in agencies where salaries were low 
and working conditions less than desira- 
ble were in short supply. 
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* An excellent relationship already ex- 
isted between the rehabilitation coun 
selor training program, the University of. 
Georgia, and the probation department. | 
This had come about from mutual ex- 
perience in prior training programs. 


The decision was made to upgrade the 
skills of personnel working within the 
agency. It was already recognized that. j 
inservice sources and workshops were || 
not sufficient and that releasing person- . 
nel for full-time on-campus study would — 
be economically unfeasible and involve a 
minority of agency personnel. A work- 
study model was therefore seen as the 
preferred educational delivery system. 

The work-study program at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia began in 1970 and 
was made available to all currently em- 
ployed correctional counselors and | 
probation/parole supervisors inthe state | 
of Georgia. In 1971 a similar program | 
was started for the state of Alabama. The 
two-year program consists of four phases 
leading to a master's degree in rehabilita- | 
tion counseling. Phases one, two, and 
four each consist of fifteen quarter hours 
and require students to come on campus .| 
for three full days a month, Phase three A 
involves ten quarter hours of electives 
and is designed to provide students op- 

rtunities to take courses not only in 
other disciplines but also at other institu- 
tions. 

Although work-study has adyantages 
not available in on-campus programs, 1t 


has received little attention for the edu- 


cation of counselors (Neil 1973). It has ; 
six direct advantages. First, the everyday 


experiences of the participant act as à 


vehicle for the immediate implementa- . 
tion of classroom material. Second, the 
counselor educator is able to move. 
theory closer to practice by direct contact . 
and involvement in work settings of stu- 


dents. A distinct advantage of this ap- 


proach is the establishment of abase with f 
supervisory personnel in the agency, 
thus making the teaching of course | 
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the one thing that ties them all together is 
the collaborative/cooperative model of 
their development, structure, and func- 
tioning. The goal is in the process, for in 
it the people inyolved take charge of 
their environment and eventually of 
their lives. 

The Model Education Program can be 
best understood as an ongoing process 
that provides experiential education for 
all its participants. In conceiving of and 
developing programs related to all facets 
of jail life, inmates and correctional of- 
ficers have begun to remake the institu- 
tion for themselves in a way that re- 

sponds to their own personal goals. In so 

doing they have begun to take possession 

of it as their community. At the same 
time, traditional roles are changing and 
stereotyped images are breaking down as 
new alliances are formed. 

The initial program development was 
primarily internal to the institution. 
Data-gathering teams developed to find 
out what the educational needs of the jail 
population were. A governance board 
made up of inmates, correctional offi- 
cers, and administrators was formed. 
New communications networks began, 
and a full community meeting was ini- 
tiated on a weekly basis. Correctional of- 
ficers, inmates, and administrators be- 
came involved in a cooperative attempt 
to define and meet the needs of the 
community. 

Once this process was initiated, outside 
resources, financing, skills, and oppor- 
tunities were explored. This initiated the 
phase of developing ties among commu- 
nity social service agencies, schools, and 
the jail. These community agencies and 
schools have had to respond in new ways 
as well. For example, in order for in- 
mates and correctional officers to take 
advantage of educational opportunities 
not previously available to them, uniyer- 
sities and colleges have had to offer a 
more flexible curriculum. They have had 
to allow for such things as prior learning 
experience, independent study, field 
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work credit, and accelerated degree pro- 
grams. Functioning in these flexible 
ways, the universities and colleges be- 
come meaningful social change agents. 

A plan developed for experiential 
education in which supervised job ex- 
perience would be combined with formal 
classes and informal meetings with 
others sharing similar interests. Inmates 
and correctional officers worked to- 
gether, the former looking toward fu- 
ture job possibilities, the latter looking 
toward changing their roles from that of 
“turnkeys” to that of “correctional 
educators.” 

One particularly interesting innova- 
tion brought about in conjunction with 
the Model Education Program has been 
“student/inmate” internships. This is a 
program through which college under- 
graduates spend one semester in the jail 
living under the same conditions as in- 
mates. A number of programs already 
exist for simulating jail experiences and 
putting those involved in the criminal 
justice system behind bars for a day or 
even a weekend. But this program, with 
its three-month duration, provides more 
meaningful education to those involved 
and brings into the jail new forces for 
change. Students have been helpful in 
tutoring for high school equivalency 
exams, in program development ac- 
tivities, in counseling, and in many other 
areas. They provide an additional ele- 
ment in the block, and this, in turn, pro- 
vides the benefit of further breaking 
down stereotyped images and facilitating 
the opening of the jail. 

A variety of programs have developed 
over the past year: self-help therapeutic 
groups, individual counseling, tradi- 
tional vocational education programs, 
basic education instruction, college 
course work in local schools, inservice 
training in group leadership and man- 
agement roles, and so forth. The em- 
phasis throughout has been on an inte- 
grated approach addressing the whole 
person—on establishing new alternatives 
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and encouraging members to participate 

in roles in the mainstream of society. 
The following descriptions illustrate 

how these goals have been addressed by 


some of the components of the Model 
Education Program. The goals grew out 
of the collaborative model for identify- 
ing needs and developing programs. 


The Berkshire Belchertown Project 


by RICHARD BOUYEA, an inmate at the Berkshire County House of Correction presently 


employed by the Belchertown State School 


On November 5, 1973, one correctional 
officer and seven inmates, including my- 
self, from the Berkshire County House 
of Correction started working in the rec- 
reation department at the Belchertown 
State School for the Mentally Retarded. 
The work in the recreation department 
was part of a five-week orientation 
course on mental retardation and part of 
acareer exploration program sponsored 
by the Model Education Program. 

In working with the residents of the 
school we interacted on a one-to-one 
basis. Each of us worked with three resi- 
dents a day for a period of one hour 
each. During the winter months we 
worked indoors in arts and crafts, 
game-playing, and dancing activities. 
Seasonal outdoor activities consisted of 
exercises, nature trips, hayrides through 
the grounds, and rides on the merry-go- 
round. 

Most of the inmates, including myself, 
developed a real interest in the work we 
were doing as well as a curiosity about the 
other activities conducted at the school. 
As part of the orientation, we had tours 
of the grounds and all the units. This 
showed us the many different ways peo- 
ple were working with and training resi- 
dents. Most of the programs were di- 
rected at helping the residents adapt to 
community living. Residents were being 
taught working skills, the value of num- 
bers and money, the proper use of the 
Phone for emergencies, personal hy- 
giene, and so on. Our tours allowed 
us a more in-depth picture of what was 
being done for the retarded and gave us 
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some ideas as to what other types of work 
we could pursue in retardation. 

After the five-week orientation, we 
had the option to work in one of these 
units. Two of the inmates decided to 
work in the nursery as attendant nurses. 
Another inmate chose to work in the 
infirmary. He has since set up a recrea- 
tional program for the multiple- 
handicapped. I have setup à recreational 
program in the adult learning center. 
This program has just expanded, and 
presently there is another inmate work- 
ing with me. The others have stayed in 
the recreation department and are de- 
signing new programs in that depart- 
ment. 

In working with the residents, most of 
the inmates and the correctional officer 
became interested in knowing what men- 
tal retardation actually is and what they 
could do to help the mentally retarded 

erson. To this end all the inmates and 
the correctional officer have been taking 
a course in sign language to learn how to 


etter with residents. 


communicate b 
Some of the inmates have enrolled at 


Berkshire Community College and are 
taking related courses, such as courses in 
human development and introductions 
to psychology and sociology. The correc- 
tional officer and I have enrolled in the 
University Without Walls program at the 
University of Massachusetts. We are tak- 
chological problems 


ing courses in psychologica’ | 
and in behavior modification in mental 


retardation. We are also doing indepen- 
dent studies based on our work at the 


state school. 


OOOO O O O 


The Belchertown program has been 
designed with a twofold community ser- 
yice in mind. First, it has helped give the 
residents at the state school a greatly 
needed direct-care service. Hopefully, in 
the future we can bring the subject of 
mental retardation out of the institution 
and into the community so that the resi- 
dents can live a useful and more mean- 
ingful life. Second, it gives a community 
service to the adult correctional institu- 
tions by giving the inmates skills and 
knowledge in this field. It will help us to 
obtain jobs so we also can live useful and 
meaningful lives in the community after 
we are released. 
One of the most difficult problems we 


University Without Walls 


. by JIM GORMAN, an inmate at the Berkshire County House of Correction 


The fact that I was going to do time was 
not too difficult for me to accept. The 
severity of my charge, plus my past rec- 
ord, made it obvious that I was destined 
for jail. Where I was going to do the time 
and how much time I would have to do 
were two questions that were much more 
difficult for me to consider. I prepared 
myself for jail over a six-month period 
prior to my trial. When I was sentenced 
to the Berkshire County House of Cor- 
rection for two and a half years, I can 
honestly say I was somewhat relieved: I 
knew several people who had done time 
there, and they told me that it was an easy 
place to do time, At that point the ques- 
tion became: What should I do with my- 
self for the next two and a half years? It 
was a long term to serve at a county jail, 
I found thata friendly atmosphere ex- 
isted in the block among inmates, I was 
accepted by everyone almost im- 
 mediately. During my first week of 
confinement I kept my eyes and ears 
: mouth shut, and 1 made 

ns. The first 


ground was the resistance by 
who had children in the sc! 


would get second-rate tr 
would in some way be h: 
these fears clearly came f 
typed images of criminals, an 
gram has shown that they ! 
in reality. 

Since the program starte 


Belchertown State School. Thi: 
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unusual thing I observed wa 
number of inmates left the jail fr 


from out on the streets. My most si 

ing observation was the free and non- 
chalant manner in which people con- 
ducted themselves within the institu- 
tion—that included the guards, inmates, 
and civilians from the outside. I learned 
of a special program at the jail, and I 
heard about some of the opportunities 
the program could offer me. I wanted to 
get involved as soon as possible. 

My first introduction to the program 
Was at an orientation meeting. Several 
inmates, a guard, and one student ran 
down the program as it existed then. It 
was a bit much for me to comprehend, 
but it gave me an idea of what was going 
on. During those first few weeks at the 
jail I developed a relationship with a 
number of people from the outside. I 
also became friendly with the inmates 
working with the program, and they 

an to take an interest in me. In that 
month I went on a field trip to the 


Westfield Detention 

| basketball games, 

| University Without Wall 

_ lege program at the U 

- sachusetts. I worked | 
projects and became ac 

| tation team. b 

| My desire to get ii 

ning to pay off, but it t 

` realize it. I was placed in | 
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and meeting people. N 
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by RALPH W. PACKARD, Correc 2 
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penitentiary settings, had been working 
together in the Model Education Pro- 
gram; but there still existed a hazy, 
difficult-to-define area of polarization 
that, if not overcome, could have had 
debilitating effects on the program. 

As we began to work together, how- 
ever, we saw that despite the differences 
in our prior life styles we were each in 
our own way “professionals.” Ralph 
Packard was a man amenable to change; 
he had seen a correctional system pro- 
duce little but failure over the years. Ed 
Welch was a man with a bachelor’s de- 
gree acquired years before but used very 
little after that. 

This unlikely alliance, at least by tradi- 
tional standards, began the preparations 
necessary to make the Concord project a 
reality. We were beset by many and var- 
ied problems: curriculum preparation, 
type of presentation, our own individual 
differences in educational philosophy. 
Since neither of us was a professional 
teacher and the design of the curriculum 
was our responsibility, the initial prog- 
ress was slow and torturous, and the 
project seemed to be faltering. 

Slowly we developed self-confidence 
in our ability to prepare a curriculum of 
study, learn the specialized knowledge of 
the subjects covered by that curriculum, 
and then offer that knowledge to in- 
mates at the Concord Reformatory. We 
recognized as we went along that we al- 
ready possessed many skills in the areas 
of middle management and human rela- 
tions. Types of presentation developed 
of their own accord, depending on each 


of our individual styles. We built our cur- 
riculum around reading assignments, ac- 
tion assignments, and group or team dis- 
cussions. 

We will both long remember our first 
day at “school” within the walls of the 
Concord Reformatory and the twenty- 
two class members who awaited us. No 
young teacher fresh out of college and 
going to the first teaching job could have 
been more nervous and anxious than we 
were that day. But within minutes of the 
beginning of the class, as we smoothly 
launched into our introduction to the 
course, we discovered that we were in- 
deed “professionals.” 

The five-week Concord course was 
completed on December 19, 1973. As we 
look over the daily logs maintained by 
our Concord students, we find that they 
reflect a high degree of interest in the 
training received as well as attesting to 
the value of learning self-awareness and 
gaining knowledge of one’s own needs 
and the needs of others. Many wrote of 
having developed the ability to com- 
municate effectively; others mentioned 
gaining a general knowledge of the fun- 
damentals of management. 

For us it was highly rewarding, in 
terms of both personal growth and the 
furthering of the goals of the Model 
Education Program. We had initiated, 
developed, and carried out a program 
unheard of before. We learned about 
ourselves in the process, developed 
confidence in our own abilities, and 
brought meaning to the new concept of 
the officer/inmate educational team. 


Comprehensive Vocational Education 


by RONALD CAPALDO, a former student-inmate at the Berkshire County House of Correction, 
and JOHN D. COURTNEY, Sheriff of Berkshire County 


Vocational education programs in 
county jails have historically been cum- 
bersome and inefficient at best. Gener- 
ally they channel inmates into a limited 
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number of options without giving them 
exposure to different areas of vocational 
training. This approach frequently re- 
sults in the inmates’ dropping out of a 
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program that they had little or no in- 
terest in in the first place. In developing a 
vocational program at the Berkshire 
County House of Correction, our main 
interest has been to give offenders an 
opportunity to experience several voca- 
tional areas prior to committing them- 
selves to an intensive training program. 

One community resource that is allow- 
ing us to accomplish this is Goodwill In- 
dustries, which offers a diagnostic voca- 
tional evaluation system. The system of- 
fers an opportunity for inmates to ex- 
perience the use of tools and meth- 
odologies of various vocational fields, 
thus enabling them to make a more con- 
sidered choice among vocational op- 
tions. 

Once inmates have chosen a field of 
interest, hopefully they will be able to 
pursue it through training programs in 
the community. One such program in 
the local regional high school has several 


The Reintegration Counselor 


by RAYMOND LUCAS, Regional Supervisor of the Massachusetts Reh 


One of the new models for the provision 
of services to the public offender by the 
Massachusetts Rehabilitation Commis- 
sion is evolving at the Berkshire County 
House of Correction. The basic elements 
of the model are the vocational rehabili- 
tation counselor and a resource of com- 
prehensive services. Traditional respon- 
sibilities and purposes remain, but the 
tole is changing by modifications of 
definition and an emphasis on areas of 
counselor functioning. 

Each phase of the client’s program is 
designed and operated on an individual 
basis. The needs of each client determine 
the creation and maintenance of any 
group or individual activity as part 
of the reintegration process. Clients’ 
identification with their program and its 
goals is accomplished through their ac- 
tive participation in all phases of the rein- 
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of the inmates involved in auto | 
mechanics and welding courses. By in- i 
cluding the inmates in this way—in the 
regular ongoing programs rather thanin 
special and isolated programs—the goal 
of reintegration is furthered. Inmates 
will become known as “students” rather 
than “criminals.” And in conjunction . 
with these courses, the Department of 
Employment Security is helping by de- 
veloping on-the-job training slots as well 
as employment opportunities for in- 
mates. 

Finally, in order to insure maximum 
support, an effortis being made to havea 
liaison person who is not only related to 
the inmates’ educational experience but 
is also out meeting prospective em- 
ployers to enhance the work release pro- . 
gram. Hopefully this kind of community» 
involvement will spark a new awareness 
of the needs of inmates for postrelease. 
job opportunities. 


abilitation Commission 


tegration process. Such participation 
also provides an important learning op- 
portunity for clients. It aids in the de- 
velopment of self-esteem, personal and 
social insights, definitions of and per- 
spectives about one's problems, and skills 
for relating to elements of one's envi- 
ronment, These concepts require that 
the counselor develop resources for the 
varied and comprehensive services re- 

uired to achieve client goals. Flexibility 


andthe skilled use ofa variety of counsel- 


$ : di 
ing techniques are also neede : 
4 i re intended 


While clients’ programs a end 
to aid them in dealing with their im- 
mediate problems and environment, the 
main focus is on the life and functioning 


of the individuals in their community. 
d to provide for 


Programs are designe [ 
appropriate involvement of community 
members and resources. To. achieve 
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their potential, most activities must be 
community-based in a reality setting. 
The counselor, in facilitating the client's 
program, has a responsibility to play an 
active role in opening the correctional 
process to the community and the com- 

munity to the correctional process. 
Some principles and practices that are 
evolving from association with the Model 
Education Program give direction to 
counselor functioning and program de- 
sign. First, clients are responsibly in- 
volved not only in their own program but 
in the total project. Second, their input is 
| providing more effective direction and 
‘operation of efforts within the institution 
and the community. Third, the client 
plan is developing as a contract between 
counselor and client, delineating not 
only services and client role but coun- 
| selor responsibilities as well. Fourth, the 
client plan includes provision for helping 
the individual develop skills in the art of 

, daily living. 

Jt has been necessary for the counselor 
to use advocacy techniques for the de- 
velopment of resources that will meet the 

' needs of clients in the program. In this 
role the counselor supports clients 


causes on appropriate issues with people 
and agencies that affect clients’ well- 
being and the achievement of their rein- 
tegration goals. e 

A single client may be involved with a 
variety of programs during the counsel- 
ing process. The counselor is then re- 
quired to relate as a team member, 
promoting adequate informational € 
change and correlation of effo 
good case management, the cou lo 
can be informed about the client's ex- 
periences and help the client evalu te 
these experiences and relate them | 
overall progress. bi 

The development of the new model of 
counselor participation through cooper- 
ation between the Massachusetts Re- 
habilitation Commission and the Model 
Education Program has been exciting 
and challenging. What must be remem- 
bered is that this participation process 
does not deny counselor expertise. In - 
fact, it gives the counselor extra dimen- 
sions for making judgments and for 
using skill and knowledge. Through the 
relationship, mutual support can evolve; 
as can open, informed exchange based 
on shared respect. 


The Program: A Discussion 


NORMA GLUCKSTERN and KATE WENNER 


Society at large thinks of inmates as 

. members of a deviant, lower species of 
being. At the same time, correctional of- 
ficers are seen as conservative rednecks 

. whose attraction to thejobis based on the 
fact that they may have a chance to abuse 

~ power. In reality, both these groups— 
orrectional officers and inmates—tend 
to come from poor working-class 
amilies where opportunities were lim- 
d and job security was a crucial issue. 
These stereotyped images of guards 


and inmates are held inside jails as well, 
and what results is the creation of bar- 
riers between the two groups that keep 
them from working together effectively. 
Also, to the extent that they accept these 
stereotyped images of themselves, their 
own growth and humanness is denied. 


AN END TO STEREOTYPES 


A stagnant institution is satisfied to main- 
tain stereotypes and even to build on 
them. Maintaining the status quo is less 


threatening than considering change. 
Correctional officers and inmates alike 
feel the impact of peer pressure. A guard 
isa "screw," and an inmate is “one of our 
boys.” The Model Education Program 
focuses on the human being rather than 
the stereotype, in the belief that breaking 
down these stereotypes will allow change 
to take place within the institution. 

The program has no classification sys- 
tem; its activities are available to 
everyone in the jail. The goal of the pro- 
gram is to find and build on personal 
strengths rather than reinforce the feel- 
ings of failure. Whether working at Con- 
cord or Belchertown, writing a proposal, 
teaching other inmates, working in pub- 
lic service, or attending a college class, 
many of the inmates have begun to feel 
their own potential and are venturing 
into areas they had not previously 
thought possible for themselves. The de- 
cision to participate or not participate in 
a program is made by the inmates. They 
can participate on a number of different 
levels, and their commitmentcan grow as 
they develop more interest in or aclearer 
sense about the direction of their life. 
This allows for some experimentation, 
but eventually an inmate tends to be- 
come more intensely involved in one par- 
ticular area. This commitment ideally 
leads to a new job role, involvement inan 
area of career interest, or participation in 
a college degree program. 

The correctional officers frequently 
come to their jobs with previously 
learned skills, but to the extent that they 
are locked into the role of custodians, 
they do not use these skills. By develop- 
ing the manpower already existing in 
corrections and turning the people into 
helpers rather than “keepers,” there 15 
the potential to make a significant step 
toward a cooperative learning model. 
Correctional officers can become 
teachers in basic education courses and 
in vocational training. They can work in 
alliance with inmates rather than in 


conflict with them. An important goal of 
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the Model Education Program 
define and develop the role of th: 
rectional educator." : 


A NEW ATMOSPHERE 


As the jail community works toget 
common goals, a change of atmosp 
takes place. Most inmates and guard 
eventually become involved in one 
more of the Model Education Progr: 
components. With so many people work- 
ing together, an atmosphere of coopera- 
tion and optimism has developed 
place of the traditional tension and cyni: 
cism. Also, as the Model Educati 
continues to bring in more 
resources, the jail itself is opened u 
Whereas inmates previously saw 
siders during visiting hours only, 
now see people from the communi 
outside agencies throughout the 


mosphere, plus an increased fluidity 
relations between corre l 
and inmates, have contributed to 
cally changed environment. say 
The change in decision making i 
perhaps the single most important act 
contributing to the new environment 
The inception of the governance boar 
set the stage for the requirement 
decisions be considered by all those 
tentially affected by them. Though still. 
inits embryonic stage; this has resulted in 
a noticeable change in atmosphere anc 
attitude. Giving inmates a say in what i; 
could happen allows them a sense 
sponsibility. Many inmates, and i 
larly those active in leadership ana 
cational programs, have shown a 
matic change in self-image. Whe 
before they were treated like chi 
they are now treated with the. 
given to adults. — Pie 
This model of program de 
also fosters increased self-su 
isa self-development appro: 


skills are acquired as they become neces- 
sary. Instead of always having to rely on 
an outside person to do things for them, 
inmates have begun to use their own 
skills as well as develop new ones. 
When community resources are 
brought into the jail, an important 
cross-fertilization of ideas and attitudes 
takes place. Without a sense of control 
over their own lives, inmates often fall 
into a day-to-day existence. Uncon- 
nected to the outside world, jails foster 
short-range thinking. True, much of the 
inmates’ time is spent thinking about 
what they will do when they get out, but 
divorced as they are from the actual situ- 
ation outside, most of this is just fantasy. 
Outside change agents who work in the 
jail as part of their own pursuit of per- 
sonal and professional goals create an 
atmosphere of optimism and goal set- 


|| ting. The outsiders bring into the jail an 


atmosphere of support, of alliance, and 
of belief in the potentials of inmates. 
his in itself is a radical change from the 


law.—inmate 


atmosphere of isolation and defeat that 
usually exists in county jails. 

The Model Education Program still 
falls far short of providing a truly com- 
prehensive program. Ideally, as the jail 
interacts more and more with the com- 
munity at large, the program will de- 
yelop accordingly. The most important 
aspect of all this is to open the county jail 
to the scrutiny, resources, and optimism 
of the wider community. 

It must be remembered that the Berk- 
shire County House of Correction is not 
an atypical jail with unusual inmates and 
correctional officers. Before the incep- 
tion of the Model Education Program it 
was just like the many county jails across 
the country in which boredom and the 
feeling of doing “dead time” perpetuate 
the most regrettable waste of human re- 
sources. The keys in making such a pro- 
gram work are to look at the potential 
rather than the institution, to refuse to 
get deadlocked by stereotypes, and to 
push for the creation of community. B 


This is how the Model Education Program at the jail has 
helped me. | think that this and many other programs at the 
jail have given me and many other people a feeling of trust 
and wanting to help yourself and the outside world. Instead 
of fighting with the whole world, you can find your part in it. 
Like taking some inmates out and going to Belchertown to 
help people shows you that you can get a great deal of feel- 
ings toward other people and that they care about you and 
that you can do something you like without breaking the 


When | return to jail after being in school all day, | realize 
what a waste of time jail is. | wantto be free, and through this 
program | feel that | have a much better chance of attaining 
freedom through choice and decision making.—Inmate 
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STANLEY L. BRODSKY 


Personal Commitment: 


Stanley L. Brodsky is Associate Professor in. 
the Department of Psychology at the Univer- 
sity of Alabama, University. 


Correctional counselors typically enter 
criminal justice agencies with high ambi- 
tions and goals. They seek to rehabilitate 
prisoners, to facilitate successful inter- 
personal relationships, to serve as advo- 
cates for social change, and to correct the 
injustices of our degrading criminal jus- 
tice system. Once in the criminal justice 
agency, the counselor starts experienc- 
ing the inconsistencies of the system, 
such as the contrary set of objectives in 
operation: Corrections officials speak of 
changing and helping individuals, yet 
they function in punishment and be- 
havioral control modalities, These in- 
consistencies very rapidly start wearing 
at the high, idealistic goals of the correc- 
tional counselor. In most cases the enter- 
ing counselor experiences first a strong 
sense of distress, then a feeling of disil- 
lusionment, and finally a pervasive cyni- 
cism. Corrections is notably a hard arena 
in which to make headway, and many 
correctional counselors eventually fail at 
their objectives. Those who do succeed 
do so because of their awareness of the 
realities with which they work. These 
counselors have learned from the cir- 
cumstances around them and have 
changed their own attitudes and orienta- 
tion accordingly. 

This change requires a great deal of 
commitment of any correctional coun- 
selor when coming into the correctional 
field. Counselors have got to be able to 
deal with inconsistent messages while still 
being able to achieve the objectives that 
they have established in their chosen 
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Challenge for Change 


career. This Special Feature of the 
PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL, 
includes articles describing a variety of 
roles that correctional counselors can 
play. The articles have in common (a) an 
orientation to the impact of correctional 
institutions on the individuals in them, 
(b) an awareness that “treating” inmates 
in the traditional sense is a misguided 
effort, and (c) the position that the coun- 
selors themselves must do hard thinking 
about their own roles in relation to the 
oppressive aspects of prisons and jails. 


ADMINISTRATIVE LIAISON 


Counselors can play the role of develop- 
ing meaningful communications among 
people in the correctional system. Tradi- 
tionally prisons have been governed by a 
rigid and relatively impenetrable chain 
of command. Written and unwritten 
rules demand that prisoners speak only 
to prisoners, correctional officers only to 
correctional officers, and administrators 
only to administrators, reinforcing 
within the prison system a caste system 
that does not allow for cross-com- 
munication. In this setting à counselor 
can provide a socially acceptable ve- 
hicle for information, both factual and 
rsonal, to be shared and communi- 
cated among the different factors. "This 
role can lead to the breaking down of 
stereotypes, as described in the article by 
Gluckstern and Wenner on the Model 
Education Program in Berkshire 
County. There, improved communica- 
tions among conflicting groups leads to a 
better mutual understanding of needs 
and to cooperative efforts in bringing 


about change. 
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ADVOCACY 


The model of the correctional counselor 
as an advocate is seen in Rist and Reis’ 
description of the Advocates, JOE, and 
MARY programs at the University of 
Massachusetts. The pretrial diversion 
programs assessed by Frank Jasmine in- 
corporate the same concepts. Here we 
see the correctional counselor taking crit- 
ical steps on behalf of inmates in order to 
secure for them their rights and the op- 
portunities that will enable them to suc- 
cessfully reintegrate into society, The 
advocacy model is an important compo- 
nent of almost all the roles described in 
this Feature, because it signals an overall 
change in orientation from therapy to 
action. Being an advocate in a correc- 
tional setting is a difficult task, Adminis- 
trators don’t want adyocacy; they want 
loyal and dependable counselors who 
will follow their party line. Burns (1971) 
has pointed out that prisons operate as 
miniature totalitarian states, where a 
single party ideology and a single party 
leader are in full charge of communica- 
tions and control. In such a setting dis- 
sension is discouraged and punished. An 
effective advocacy counselor will pose a 
threat to that operational mode. An ad- 
vocacy counselor will repeatedly have to 
battle with a rigid administrative mental- 
ity, thus assuming considerable personal 
risk and professional hazard. 


INSERVICE TRAINING 


When Neil and Hecker write of the need 
for inservice training of correctional 
counselors, they are responding to the 
problems of the inappropriate use of 
traditional counseling techniques in the 
correctional arena. They point out that 
actual experience and training in 
strategic skills are more important than 
‘formal education in isolated academic 
ttings. The intent is that, for those 
nselors now confined to traditional 
seling roles in corrections, doing 
may in fact be doing something 


yery important. As long as “doing’ for 
the counselor means trying to h 
mates adjust to an inhumane 
“not doing” may, in the end, 
more meaningful change. 
Figlo, and Sellin (1972) have 
strated that much spontaneo 
tance occurs among youthful 
The less counselors try to provi 
services, the better the prospec 
damental long-range surviva 
clients. Here, doing nothing preve: 
dangerous labeling of clients 
taken place. This allows counselo 
rect their attention to the spec 
esses of the correctional system i 

The traditional counseling role 
ways good entry into the systen 
best used asa cover for operating 
that challenge injustices of the s 
and work to make life there mor 
mane for the inmates. It is bett 
correctional counselors working in 
tional roles to “do nothing” and s 
their time developing their own awar 
ness of the nature of the criminal 
system and its effects on the offend 
Then, when they do take action, the 
be doing it from a clear sense of prior 
and personal commitment. I know of t 
counselors who, when they first enter: 
a closed correctional institution, assessed 
the situation and tried to determine a 
way to make their roles more meaningful 
for the offenders. Rather than spending 
their time counseling or addressing the 
system, they spent their first two weeks in 
the institution setting rat traps. They 
caught most of the rats that had been 
running around the living quarters for 
years. This brought them a better rela- 
tionship with the inmates and made the 
institution a much more humane place. 


CONCLUSION 


Being an effective counselor is a difficult 
role. It means holding a clear course 
against a confusing and oppressive sys- 
tem. It means that counselors must know 


themselves and their loyalties as well as 
the system and its effect on human be- 
ings. As indicated in all of the articles, 
there is a tremendous job to be done. 
The needs are there, and there is a real 
potential to fill those needs well. But 
there is no room for naiveté, and there is 
no room for compromising of values. 
Counselors who cause meaningful 
change in prisons and jails will be those 
who are politically conscious and ready 
to commit themselves to a tremendous 


challenge in reforming the correctional 
process. BM 
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I ooo ooo oss 


Charley is back in here after a week on the streets. He got in 
trouble all over again. One of the guards said, “I can’t under- 


stand it; Charley was such a m 
the point. He had become depen 
theory, of course, but it does explain a few things. | had 
thought that many people in here could be released im- 
mediately with no harm to soc 


as violent and dangerous seem 
oughly institutionalized. Only 


docile. Maybe they're just thor: 
flare.—Student/inmate 


occasionally do | see tempers 


When you have to beg to get 
summer air, this is not living. 


iety. Those that are thought of 


odel inmate." This is exactly 


denton jail life. This is only a 


for the most part to be very 


an hour outside in the fresh 
Being in jail teaches a man to 


i i is hit with 
live day by day. When one looks into the future, he i 
the reality of the amount of time he has to do in here. | don't 


know how anyone could stan 
days on the outside is nothing; 


d to do this for years. Ninety 
in here it's an eternity. 1 don't 


even think about freedom. I've even stopped counting days. 


There are too many, and time takes on 
M re talk of eleven months or two 


meaning in here. Men in he 


acompletely different 


years like it was hours. True, time goes by relatively quickly. 


But relative to what? Certainly no 
ficult to remember if something happe 


ly not to time outside. It's dif- 


ned today or last 


week.—Student/inmate A 
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Correctional Literature and Other Resources 


The preceding articles offer many new and exciting ideas in the field of c 
As counselors, community workers, and educators, you may now have mo 
questions regarding an area that is of particular interest to you. There are m 
approaches in penology and widespread manifestations of the old. Presented 
wide cross section of some of the newest and boldest thinking in the correctiona 


BOOKS 


There are many ex-inmates who have made contributions to correctional literatu 
They are speaking from personal perspectives on the kinds of changes necessary 
corrections and the larger society. i 


Soul on Ice by Eldridge Cleaver 
The Felon by John Erwin 
My Shadow Ran Fast by William Sands 
Return Me to My Mind by Stanley Eldridge (poetry) 
Fortune and Men’s Eyes by John Herbert (a play) 
Black Voices by Ethridge Knight 
Going to Jail by Howard Levy and David Miller 
Soledad Brother by George Jackson 
Autobiography of Malcolm X 
Being Busted by Leslie Fiedler 
Trial of the Catonsville 9 by Daniel Berrigan 
Manchild in the Promised Land by Claude Brown 
Letters from Attica by Sam Melville 
Prison Journal of a Revolutionary Priest by Father Philip Berrigan 
Down These Mean Streets by Piri Thomas t l 
| . If They Come in the Morning by Angela Davis PITE 
| Blood in My Eye by George Jackson Hm 
| Papillon by Henri Charriere 
|... Getting Out by Edgar Smith 
Voices from the Big House by New Jersey prisoners 


Recently a good deal of literature has been published that documents the real need 
for correctional reform. Some concerns juvenile corrections; some focuses on adults 
or the need for overall societal reform. 


Inside Prison U.S.A. by Tom Merton and Joel Hyams 

. Asylums by Erving Goffman 

. Crime in America by Ramsey Clark 

ind and Usual Punishment by Jessica Mitford 
Children in Trouble by Howard James 
way Children by Lisa Aversa Richette 
ne Will Listen by Lois G. Forer 
ie of Punishment by Karl Menninger 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


"he U.S. Government Printing Office puts out a series of publications that are 
ful in facilitating the understanding of recent changes in the field of corrections, In 
8 the President’s Commission on Law Enforcement and the Administration of 
stice published a report that has an integrated volume entitled The Challenge of Crime 

Free Society and a series of supplemental task force reports in all areas of the 
minal justice system. The reports are: 


“The Police” 

“The Courts” 

“Corrections” 

‘Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Crime” 
‘Organized Crime” 

“Science and Technology" 

“Assessment of Crime" 

‘Narcotics and Drugs” 

*Drunkenness" 


These reports have been updated by the National Advisory Commission on Crimi- 
Justice Standards and Goals. The National Commission also has an integrated 
lume and the following series of reports: 


“A National Strategy to Reduce Crime" 

Criminal Justice System” 

*Police" 

“Courts” 

“Corrections” 

“Community Crime Prevention” nie liye! 
“Proceedings of the National Conference of Criminal Justice 


"In 1965 the United States Congress penned legislation entitled “The orgia 
Rehabilitation Study Act." Resulting from this legislation was a three-year D RR Com 
entitled the Joint Commission of Correctional Manpower and Lupi SOFA d 
ssion compiled a number of reports that are available in a compendiu 


tme to Act. The.reports are: 


Jj 


"Targets for In-Service Training" | , 
‘Research in Correctional Rehabilitation e 
Offenders as a Correctional Manpower Re. 


*Volunteers Look at Corrections" : ower and 
[ The Future of the Juvenile Court: Implications for Correctional Manp 
ing" 
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“The University and Corrections: Potential for Collaborative Relations 
“The Legal Challenge to Corrections: Implications for Manpower and Tr 


These materials can be obtained from the American Correctional Associa 
Hartwick Rd., College Park, Maryland 20740. For information more pe: 
juvenile corrections, one should contact the Youth Development and De! 
Prevention Administration, c/o the U.S. Department of Health, Education 
fare, 330 Independence Ave., Washington, D.C. 20201. Other relevant lite 
be obtained through the National Institute of Crime and Delinquency, NC! 
Paramus, New Jersey 07652. 


PROGRAM RESOURCES 


Readers who are interested in obtaining more detailed information on pro 
mentioned in the foregoing articles are referred to these sources: For details a 
National Campaign Against Prisons, directed by John O. Boone, write to NC 
Tremont St., Boston, Massachusetts 02107. Copies of the NewGate evalua 
cussed by Ray Allen may be obtained from Keith Baker, Assistant Secret: 
Planning and Evaluation, Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 330 
pendence Aye., Washington, D.C. 20201. For information about the New ; 
Development Program described by J. Douglas Grant, contact Salim Shah, c/o Crime 
and Delinquency Section, National Institute of Mental Health, 5600 Fishe 
Rockville, Maryland 20852. Additional details about the diversion programs 
scribed by Frank Jasmine may be obtained from the National Pretrial Intervention _ 
Center, American Bar Association, 1705 DeSales St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


ADAE Compiled by Janice M. Gamache 
Administrative Assistant in the Model Education Program at Berkshire 


ILLI MEME E UM T 
As l experienced the long and difficult task of trying to con- 
vince area employers to hire felons who were still in jail, | 
began to identify with the difficulties offenders have in 
finding employment. Without at first realizing it, | was mak- 
ing changes in my attitudes and actually becoming defen- 
sive concerning the welfare of inmates who, if given the 
opportunity, could make excellent employees. Over the 
years, the work release program became an outstanding 
success in that it provided support money for prisoners' 
families as well as permitting men to accumulate funds for 
release purposes. | had certainly come a long way from my 
days as a hard-nosed policeman and tough correctional 
fficer.—Correctional officer 


Etcetera 


Daniel Sinick 


Publishers interested in having their materials reviewed here are requested to send two 
copies to Daniel Sinick, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006 


Schizophrenia as a Life Style b 

y Arthur Burton, 
Juan J. Lopez-Ibor, and Wemer M. Mendel. Springer 
Publishing Co., Inc., 200 Park Ave. South, New 
York 10003. 1974. 160 pp. $8.50. 


Schizophrenia covers such a multitude of 
syndromes that its treatment, whether in 
books or in practice, tends to mimic the dis- 
ease (if disease it is). Three unsynthesized 
essays are here presented, each entirely dif- 
ferent from the others. Burton’s is longest, 
reviewing numerous definitions of schizo- 
phrenia, delineating this “life style,” and out- 
lining its psychotherapy. Lopez-Ibor departs 
as well from the simplistic Kraepelinian 
categories but ends up in a morass of com- 
plexities, Mendel offers various treatment 
models; the best of the book, however, may be 
his eight pages of direct quotes from schizo- 
phrenic patients—agony and tragedy, but 
poetry. 


2A Work Practice: Model and Method by Allen 

Mets and Anne Minahan. F. E. Peacock Pub- 

60 ers, Inc., 401 W. Irving Park Rd., Itasca, Illinois 
143. 1973. 355 pp. $8.00. 


ae social work and counseling are siblings 
re aes the skin, the literature of one should be 
abe acs book” to the other. P&G'ers who 
eeth Is book will find some familiar content 
SE i with new perspectives and practices. 
end ork is seen as "planned change, due 
of the ades given the "ethical ambiguities 
oin change agent role,” one dilemma 1n- 
GUN g social workers function “as agents of 
Sith Aus Specific skills are delineated, 
ee e pe of three case studies from other 
um s. dditional sources of social work 
bibli es and techniques are reflected by the 
iography and two indexes. 
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Scientific and Technical Careers: Factors 
Influencing Development during the Educational 
Years by Philip R. Rever. American College Testing 
Program, P.O. Box 168, lowa City, lowa 52240. 
1973. 198 pp. $3.00 paperback. 


Prepared for the National Science Founda- 
tion, "this report is a review and synthesis of 
research on correlates of scientific and tech- 
nical career choices." First reviewed are 
“stimulus variables" such as social class, racial 
and ethnic background, peer groups, reli- 
gion, and geographic influences. "Response 
variables” reviewed include achievement pat- 
terns, personality development, and interests 
(expressed, tested, manifested, and inven- 
toried). The final chapter, "Synthesis," brings 
together by educational level various 
stimulus-response interactions and puts forth 
cogent conclusions and recommendations. 


Science as a Career Choice: Theoretical and 
Empirical Studies edited by Bernice T. Eiduson 
and Linda Beckman. Russell Sage Foundation, 230 
Park Ave., New York 10017. 1973. 735 pp. $25.00. 
are this book and its contents, 
transcending science and of- 
fering implications for other career choices, 
the weighty (over eighty) articles demanding 
attentive reading. Examined are a variety of 
career choice variables, the mechanism of 
career choice, and numerous aspects of pro- 
fessional roles. Creativity is a strong thread 
tying together much of the material. Role 
d off the job are treated, one 


conflicts on an 
article presenting “Lifetime Worry Patterns 


of American Psychologists." The authors in- 
clude many notables. The editors contribute 
introductory and interstitial stuffing, in addi- 
tion to several meaty articles by Eiduson. 


Big and heavy 
the wide scope 
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Project Focus: A Forecast Study of Community 
Colleges by Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1221 Avenue of the Americas, New 
York 10020. 1973, 239 pp. $9.50. Organizing for 
Change: New Priorities for Community Colleges 
by David S. Bushnell, Same publisher. 1973. 237 pp. 
$9.50. 


Both products of a nationwide study funded 
by the W. K. Kellogg Foundation and con- 
ducted by the American Association. of 
Community and Junior Colleges, these books 
differ in the flavor of their reportage. 
Bushnell’s is a technical report of the 
methodology and findings, with numerous 
tables and charts; it paints a big picture, how- 
ever, with chapters on institutional goals, 
strategies for change, and barriers to change. 
Gleazer, who spent ten months interviewing 
students, faculty, administrators, and others 
around the country, critically covers five 
“major clements of change”; student popula- 
tion, how students are served, organization 
and governance, financial support, and 
community relations, 


Principles of Post-Secondary Vocational Educa- 
tion by Angelo C. Gillie, Sr. Charles E. Merrill Pub- 
lishing Company, 1300 Alum Creek Dr., Columbus, 
Ohio 43216. 1973. 248 pp. $10.95. 

"This work .. falls within the rubric of career 
education," proclaims the author's preface, 
whereas disünctions are needed between 
career education and — vocational/ 
occupational education, the latter pair "used 
synonymously in this book" and applied to 
"middle level workers," who fall "between 
skilled labor and professional jobs." Pro- 
grams of preparation for such workers— 
including paraprofessionals—are discussed, 
the bulk of the book dealing with consid- 
erations for the future and emphasizing im- 
provement of programs, particularly 
through research utilization, 


Home from the War by Robert Jay Lifton. Simon & 
Schuster, Inc., 630 Fifth Ave., New York 10020. 
1973, 478 pp. $3.95 paperback. 


“Vietnam Veterans: Neither Victims nor Ex- 
ecutioners” is the subtitle of this stark social 
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commentary by a psychiatrist gifted in both 
mind and heart. Those who can cope with the 
author's keen cognitions and dismaying de- 
lineations will no doubt experience a double 
catharsis. Lifton describes “rap groups” con- 
ducted with Vietnam veterans, numerous 
flashbacks to inhuman incidents generating 
humane insights. He spells out implications 
for a civilized society and for helping profes- 
sionals. 


Financial Aids for Higher Education: 74-75 
Catalog by Oreon Keeslar. William C. Brown Com- 
pany, 2460 Kerper Blvd., Dubuque, lowa 52001. 
1974. 629 pp. $13.95 paperback. 


Basically an alphabetic listing of over 2,500 
college programs that offer financial assist- 
ance, this catalog helps students, parents, and 
counselors enter the list through a special 
index of 16 questions identifying those 
qualified for particular forms of aid: e.g. 
students interested in certain careers, stu- 
dents whose mothers or fathers are em- 
ployees or members of certain organizations, 
students of various races or nationalities. A 
general index and supplementary informa- 
tion add aid to the aid-seeker. 


Creative Divorce: A New Opportunity for 
Personal Growth by Mel Krantzler. M. Evans & 
Co., Inc., 216 E. 49th St., New York 10017. 1974. 
268 pp. $6.95. 


Not à tract—as it may sound—to make di- 
Vorce attractive, break up marriages, and 
"free" the partners, this balanced book posits 
a divorce that has occurred as a possible "be- 
ginning of a journey of self-discovery and 
development. ., .” The literate author pre- 
sents sensitive vignettes from his professional 
experience as a divorce adjustment counselor 
and from his own divorce experience. He 
combines psychological sophistication and 
popular appeal in listing various sets of 
guidelines, e.g., “Avoiding the Nine Emo- 
tional Traps of the Past." His divorce may at 
least have freed him to write this creative 


book. 
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Koun Jobs: Work by Joseph A. Mihalka. Columbus, 
allel rles E. Merrill, 1974. 177 pp. $3.95. 
The. brief monograph can be à useful 
medium when the topic addressed is both 
carefully delineated and of limited scope. A 
R ent addit ion to Merrill's Counseling Youth 
Series, Youth and Work unfortunately is se- 
verely handicapped in its effort to treat sucha 
global topic in a volume of such modest 
length. 

pe intended as a scholarly work, this 
vss presents in nine easily read chap- 
i rs abbreviated overviews of topics ranging 
asymmetrically from the very general (“Edu- 
P Work, and Leisure" and "Vocational 
specific D^ and Counseling") to the curiously 
oo : ( The Job-Hunting Course—An Aid 
Er ). Beginning with a historical 
des ie nu in American society, the au- 
ee da ovides a once-over-lightly discussion 
ERN IDE of technology and automation, 
bio ie occurring in education and em- 
im ent opportunities, the advent of voca- 
Piae pai an advocated job-hunting 
aa , and current theories of career de- 
e pment. A concluding chapter presents 

runs of nine well-worn recommendations, 
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Mental Tests and Cultural Adaptation 
wd by Co conie e f. d, D. 


Rehabilitation of the Drug Abuser with 
Delinquent Behavior by John G. Oull 
and Richard E. Hardy 


p.176 
p.177 


rai pre by Robert Woody 
Hen! 

ora sane Dia " 

Volunteerism: An Emerging Protes- 

gon oona roe OE 


e.g. "Preparation for work must be a basic 
function of education.” Appended are a use- 
ful outline for a job-hunting course and à 


simple, 25-item “job-hunting self-evaluation 


survey." 
The book is a disappointment in its cursory 


condensation of material better treated and 
widely available in other sources. In under- 
stating the importance and usefulness of ex 
isting studies of work undertaken by 
economists, sociologists, and psychologists, 
the author seldom wanders away from famil- 
iar guidance references. Comparing the 
chapter bibliographies of this volume with 
those found in two important recent publica- 
tions, Work in America and Herr's Vocational 
Guidance and Human Development, one finds 
very little overlap. Although this book might 
suffice as a primer for the novice, little in it 
will challenge oF enlighten the professional 
counselor, since its contents are aimed well 
below the interest levels of most practitioners 
or even beginning graduate students. 

I was puzzled by the author's inattention to 
or superficial mention of the unique p 
lems and challenges in the career develop- 
ment of girls and women, minorities, delin- 
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The Singer system evaluates approximately 1500 
job areas within 6 O.T. codes. The Singer 
program of ongoing research shall produce more 
work sampling stations to permit job title llexibility 
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Singer applied 
efficiency and economy fo 
Vocational Evaluation 


R NGER VOCATIONAL EVALUATIO 
TE PERFORMANCE, INTEREST, 


pesien economy to vocational evalu- 
ion is another example of the Singer" 
Unique ability to tailor modern procedure 
lo existing need in important areas of 
vocational career guidance. 
we p" Singer Vocational Evalua- 
ee lem “assesses job aptitude and 
Sue, in addition to work tolerance 
a tale oe than 1500 codes 
n 
pational Titles. A E ARM 
An evaluator and aide can process 
Eus simultaneously through the 
iul Work sampling stations in 20 to 24 
ifs, with minimal cost per participant. 


SINGER 


EDUCATION DIVISION 


Since programming with consumables 
and procedures is complete, the evalu- 
ator can devote full time to evaluation, 


The system programming enhances 
objective evaluations. Measurable results 
are obtained by standardized perform 
ance testing procedure to insure maxi- 
mum objectivity. Accumulative results 
may be easily transmitted 1o in-house 
data banks. 


The system's audio-visual technique 
permits participant to easily identify the 
task with his occupational aspirations, 
since job environments can be visually 


N WORK SAMPLING STATIONS 
TOLERANCE 


explored and associated with "hands-on" 
station work tasks. Synchronized cassette 
and filmstrip instructions relieve partici- 
pant of reading andwritingburden, provide 
a non-varying instructional presentation, 
measure inherent aptitude 

If you would like more effective voca- 
tional evaluation at less cost, we'll put 
you in touch with a Singer Vocational 
Evaluation System expert Write today, 
or fill in the reader service number. The 
Singer Company, Education Systems, 
3750 Monroe Avenue, Rochester, New 


York 14603. 
+A trademark ol the SINGER COMPANY 
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quents, veterans, and handicapped persons. 
Sporadic typos and the absence of an index 
further detract from the volume. 

Although this volume may be helpful in 
acquainting lay audiences with general con- 
cepts essential in understanding the career 
development of young people, the intended 
professional audience is advised to look 
elsewhere.—Arthur M. Kroll, Educational Test- 
ing Service, Princeton, New Jersey. 


Student Personnel Work in Urban Colleges by 
Thomas F. Harrington and contributors. New York: 
Intext Educational Publishers, 1974. 328 pp. $1 5.00. 


As a counselor educator in a large urban in- 
stitution, most of whose students are living or 
intend to live urban professional lives, I had 
high hopes for this book. Not only would it be 
an up-to-date text to replace Mueller and Wil- 
liamson, but also it would deal with urban 
problems, urban institutions, urban students, 
and urban student personnel work. Chapter 
1, "Urban Higher Education," did not disap- 
point me; here Harrington presents a well- 
written, interesting, concise chapter. Then 
my bubble of hope burst. 

This book is not unique to urban institu- 
ions, nor is it up to date, in my view. The 
word urban was discreetly placed in front of 
various nouns in the book, but the substance 

could apply anywhere. Glaringly missing are 

references to the Carnegie Commission’s Less 

Time: More Options and the works of Charles 

Warnath and K. Patricia Cross. A chapter on 
“Legal Problems Surrounding the Recom- 

mendations of Students” was the only at- 
tempt at focusing on recent legal decisions 
affecting higher education, Where is refer- 
ence to M. M. Chambers and D. Parker 
Young? No mention is made of unionization 
of faculties and student personnel staffs, a 
burgeoning issue in the urban institutions 
with which I am familiar. Psychology is the 
background discipline for counselors in col- 
leges, according to several contributors. What 
about sociology, economics, political science? 
I submit that for today's students in today's 
colleges a counselor who is well grounded in 
sociology would be a much more helpful per- 
son to students and institutions alike. One 
very useful chapter is the one by James W. 
Wilson, “Cooperative Education: A Model of 
Mixing Work and Study,” but it just skims the 
surface. 
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I still have not found a good textbook for 
my students. And, from the viewpoint of a 
professional who attempts to keep up with 
the literature, Student Personnel Work in Urban 
Colleges is out of touch with the urban college 
scene of the seventies, represents less than 
adequate scholarship, and is not a book I 
would purchase for my professional li- 
brary.—Joan Henry Kindy, New York University. 


Vitalizing Guidance in Urban Schools by Julius 
Menacker. New York: Dodd, Mead & Company, 
1974. 258 pp. $5.95. 


The author leaves little doubt that he believes 
current guidance and counseling practices to 
be archaic and especially inappropriate for 
urban settings. He clearly defines the issues 
that need to be faced in urban guidance and 
then proceeds to present models of ways to 
meet these issues more effectively. 

Basically the approach presented in the 
text is one of the student advocate, ombuds- 
man, and social change agent. Menacker does 
a good job of placing schools in a social con- 
text. He demonstrates the critical role other 
segments of society play ina student's life and 
mandates counselor involvement in all areas 
on an outreach basis. 

The book is quite readable. It includes 
many case studies designed to document the 
issues or approaches being explored. How- 
ever, in his attempt to sell his point of view, 
Menacker sometimes is uneven in his explo- 
ration of the factors to be explored. The fre- 
quent use of illustrations from Chicago or 
New York tends to minimize constructive ac- 
tivities now going on in other urban settings. 

It is unfortunate that he fails to recognize 
the contributions of the Interprofessional 
Research Commission on Pupil Personnel 
Services and the review of exemplary prac- 
tices uncovered by Liddle and Ferguson and 
reported by IRCOPPS. Also, because change 
agents need an in-group to serve as a security 
base, it would have been helpful if he had 
called readers’ attention to the National As- 
sociation of Pupil Personnel Administrators 
and the publications available from them. 

The author ends his text with a plug for 
a Maoist device that forces “revisionist” 
bureaucrats, who may be out of touch with; 
the lives of their clients, to change places“ 
Menacker may be right in saying that the only 
way to reach some counselors is to force them 
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to experience the lives of others with whom 
they fail to relate. 

The book belongs in the library of pro- 
fessional counselors, regardless of their 
work settings, because it will challenge their 
concept of a counselor's role. It will also 
offer alternate strategies to produce social 
change.—Walter M. Lifton, State University of 
New York at Albany. 


Counseling Women by Barbara Cook and Beverly 

Stone. One volume of "Special Topics in Counsel- 

ing,” Series VII of the Guidance Monograph Series, 

edited by Shelley C. Stone and Bruce Shertzer. Bos- 

ee Houghton Mifflin Company, 1973. 114 pp. 
.00. 


Cook and Stone have contributed a very 
readable monograph for counselors in- 
terested in developing an awareness of 
women's issues. If the potential reader is just 
beginning to explore in depth the implica- 
tions of counseling women, this slim volume 
will provide an excellent orientation and a 
fine starting point. 

Rather than dealing with counseling in an 
isolated fashion, the authors include cover- 
age of its cultural and historical contexts. The 
book begins with an overview of the history of 
Women's roles in this country and goes on to 
evaluate the current feminist movement, the 
role-learning process, and research related to 
vocational development. Perhaps even more 
valuable are the rather lengthy bibliography 
and an appendix that provides an annotated 
listing of over 50 suggested books and arti- 
cles. Although a reading list dealing with a 
current topic necessarily becomes outdated 
almost immediately, this one might be an 
eye-opener for people not really familiar with 
feminist literature. 

But if we are to discuss the needs that this 
Monograph might succeed in meeting, we 
must also identify the needs it cannot meet. 
This is not the definitive work that feminist 
Counselors have been awaiting. It summarizes 
the present state of the art, but it does not 
pretend to make startling forward leaps. It is 
| an introductory survey—not a specialized 

» analysis, 
Further, the title Counseling Women may 
Well be something of a misnomer. Only one 
"hapter deals directly with that specific topic, 
nd those 27 pages are devoted primarily to 
Tecommendations concerning guidance 
Programming and institutional settings. The 
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Acting-In 


Howard A. Blatner, M.D. The theory and 
the practical applications of the psychodra- 
matic method: in mental health, industry, 
with children, and other areas. “Outstand- 
ing ... instructive.”—Scholastic Teacher. 
1973, 160 pp., illus., $5.25 
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Birth Control 
and Unmarried 
Young Women 


Constance A. Lindemann. For counselors: 
needed information concerning the preven- 
tion of unwanted pregnancies among un- 
married girls and young women, based on 
research at UCLA’s School of Public 
Health. Just published, 123 pp., $6.75 
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Love, Sex, 
and Marriage 
Through the Ages 


Bernard I. Murstein. Marital and sexual 
practices—from the ancient Hebrews to 
todays communes. Dr. Murstein is a 
prominent psychologist and authority on 
marriage and the family. Just published, 640 
pp- illus., $16.95 
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 Schizo renia 
As A Life Style 


Arthur Burton et al. A book within the new 
radical psychiatry. It views schizophrenia as 
amenable to change and offers a theory 
concerning it that may well serve as a basis 
for treatment. /974, 189 pp., $8.50 
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Getting Acquainted 

with Psychology 
Patricia A. Smith. To help students gain a 
basic understanding of psychology. this 
book features a unique series of Self- 


Involvement Exercises centered on social 
roles, career choices, and personal concerns. 


1974, 192 pp., $5.95 


SPRINGER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
200 Park Ave. South New York, N.Y. 10003 
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recommendations, by the way, are well 
thought out, rational, and, in my opinion, 
totally realistic—Judith A. Lewis, Loyola Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


Women in Higher Education edited by W. Todd 
Furniss and Patricia Albjerg Graham. Washington, 
D.C.: American Council on Education, 1974. 
336 pp. $10.00. 


Most of the 39 articles in this volume were 
originally presented at the 1972 meetings of 
the American Council on Education. As the 
editors indicate, the unanimous theme is that 
discrimination against women exists at all 
levels in higher education, that it is wrong, 
and that it must be corrected. (In addition, it 
is illegal!) A major purpose in this publication 
is to provide a sound ideological base for the 
desirability of change so as to allow a shift in 
focus to the technical aspects of effecting 
necessary changes in the status of women. 
As might be expected, the papers vary con- 
siderably in their length, purpose, and overall 
quality; although almost all contain sugges- 
tions for action, some are better than othersat 
explicating the issues that underlie or that 
may constrain such action, The chapters on 
women’s studies (Barbara Sicherman), “Jus- 
tice as Fairness” (McGeorge Bundy), and is- 
sues of equality and equity (Mason Gross) are 
particularly helpful in clarifying the contexts 
in which decisions about adequate compensa- 
tion for past or continuing discrimination 
must be made. The excellent reviews of rel- 
evant research on characteristics and special 
needs of women students (K. Patricia Cross), 
professional women in higher education 
(Juanita Kreps), and graduate education for 
women (Mina Rees) provide a sound factual 
base for countering traditional arguments in 
support of the status quo. Some of the other 
articles, while more anecdotal or case- 
oriented, are also useful in focusing one's 
thinking about maternity leave policies, day 
care services, alternative patterns for meeting 
degree requirements, and implementation of 
affirmative action programs, 
One of the most thought-provoking papers 
is Martha Rumbarger’s “The Great Quota 
Debate and Other Issues in Affirmative Ac- 
tion,” simply because she calls attention to the 
problem of criteria used in deciding whether 
or not discrimination has occurred and 
clearly defines the difference between non- 
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discrimination and affirmative action. As is 
true of some of the other contributors, she is 
concerned over the slowness of universities to 
respond to the problem, but she also recog- 
nizes that some of the firmly entrenched 
policies (such as the priority of research over 
teaching) that have tended to discriminate 
against many women must be reevaluated in 
and of themselves. Many policy changes 
could lead to a greater openness within the 
system for both men and women. 

While this book is primarily addressed to 
those involved in all aspects of higher educa- 
tion, it should also be read by those who are 
counseling high school girls about their fu- 
ture options and potential obstacles in college 
and beyond.—Anne Constantinople, Vassar Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie, New York. 


Mental Tests and Cultural Adaptation edited by 
L. J. Cronbach and P. J. D. Drenth. The Hague, the 
Netherlands: Mouton Publishers, 1972. 495 pp. 
$16.53 hardbound; $12.20 paperback. 


Are IQ tests dead? Hardly; here is a report 
that suggests they are alive and well, living in 
Istanbul under an assumed name: “mental 
tests.” 

This is an excellent book about intellectual 
measures. It is timely, readable, concerned 
with importantissues, and, considering that it 
is a conference report, first-rate in its scholar- 
liness. As anyone who has ever gone to an 
international meeting knows, usually nothing 
tangible results because of the problems of 
language differences, travel fatigue, and a 
variety of cultural shocks. This conference, 
which was jointly sponsored by NATO and 
the Turkish Scientific and Technical Re- 
search Council, was an exception; those re- 
sponsible for this book can take considerable 
pride in it.. 

The coverage of the 50 chapters, while 
focusing on mental tests, is diverse. The chap- 
ters range from Drenth’s (from Holland) 
stimulating paper, “Implications of Testing 
for Individual and Society,” through 
Reuning’s (South Africa) fascinating report, 
“Psychological Studies of Kalahari Bush- 
men,” to Belbin and Belbin’s (England) ex: " 
ceedingly practical study, “The Abilities angi? | 
Problems of Immigrantsin Learning to Driv 
Busses.” 

The range of samples studied for various 
Teasons is awesome and includes Argentinian 
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dations, law, and government . 
suggestions, collected in 


portunities in academe to women. 


l mental patients, diamond mine workers, uni- 
versity students from Lagos, Botswana school 
7 E : 

children, U.S. Navy recruits, a cross section 


of Iraqi adults, Finnish school children living 
above the Arctic Circle, British twins, Con- 
golese first grade teachers, and “a random 
sample of 199 Ss obtained by area sampling 
from the domain of Chief Nelwomondo.” 
The last chapter, by Cronbach and Drenth, 
1 sums up both the conference and where the 
world is right now in its thinking about men- 
a testing. I highly recommend it to any 
oughtful person working with mental tests. 
i APGA members traveling abroad should 
E" through this book before going, both 
e it gives a panoramic view of testing 
E ps hout the world (at least the NATO- 
Boy world) and because it will cure any 
D Parochial notion that America is the sole pos- 
E" of excellence in psychological test- 
E P. Campbell, Center for Creative 
ship, Greensboro, North Carolina. 


ee, tiation of the Drug Abuser with Delin- 
M lett Restle Cull and Richard E. 
$ ield, Illinois: Charles C Th as, 1974. 
195 pp. $9.75. aries C Thom 


E Binding any drug abuser, much less 
i ae delinquent behavior, is anextremely 
à En task. It was with eagerness, then, that 
MEM to review this book, hoping to dis- 
SN IEEE could use in my counseling 

ining. Unfortunately, the title of the 
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Edited by W. Todd Furniss, Patricia A. Graham 


Discrimination against women 
education exists and must be eliminated, ac- 


cording to 38 leaders in education, feminism, foun- 
Their analyses, 


WOMEN IN HIGHER 


EDUCATION, establish a sound conceptual basis 
for removing prejudice and extending OP- 


American Council 
on Education 
One Dupont Circle 


Washington, D. C. 
20036 
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book is misleading. The subtitle, "Case 
Studies and Rehabilitation Approaches in 
Drug Abuse and Delinquency,” is at least par- 
tially correct. Twenty-seven cases are pre- 
sented—but only one rehabilitation ap- 
proach. The SEED, a comprehensive pro- 
gram in Fort Lauderdale, Florida, is given 
only eight pages- 

The 27 cases reported are typical of those 
one would find in a vocational rehabilitation 
agency, but they cannot be considered case 
studies, since a Case study is an in-depth 
analysis of the process and outcome of help- 
ing. Only the first case is interesting, in that it 
shows how a person can progress into the 
drug culture. The authors do tack on a glos- 
sary of terms pertaining to drug abuse, which 
can be obtained through any law enforce- 


ment agency. 


In the terminology ofthe drug culture, this 


is ajive (worthless) book. If you insist on buy- 
ing this book, you would be shucking (wasting 


time), because it doesn’t do anything but lay 


thing). At the price, its a big 
rip-off. The authors have tried to runa string 
(do a con) on a subject that demands serious 


attention and consummate skills from coun- 
selors. If you really want some information 
about drug programs, ask the National Crim- 
inal justice Reference Service (Washington, 

for Alternative Programs: A 


p.c. 20530) 
Grapevine Survey, compiled by Duce Knowles 
(BNDD-73-8).—Thomas C. Neil, University of 


Georgia, Athens. 
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Sexual, Marital, and Familial Relations: 
Therapeutic Interventions for Professional Help- 
ing by Robert Henley Woody and Jane Divita 
Woody. Springfield, Illinois: Charles C Thomas, 
1973. 295 pp. $11.75. 


This book attempts to accomplish much in 
little space. According to the authors, “The 
material in this book is intended to provide 
professional helpers who deal primarily or 
secondarily with sexual, marital, and familial 
relations with an academic knowledge of 
relevant dimensions. ... The emphasis is on 
developing a personalized approach to clients 
via integration of different theories and ex- 
plication of techniques that can be used.” 
The authors begin by discussing contem- 
porary sociocultural factors that should 
influence the decision of a treatment strategy 
for marital and related problems. What fol- 
lows is a series of chapters presenting (a) the 
use of the “facilitative conditions” to foster 
communications with couples (by Paul G. 
Schauble); (b) a “psychodynamic” approach 
to conceptualizing family problems and 
treatment (by Luciano L'Abate); (c) a "be- 
havioral" approach to the treatment of a vari- 
ety of marital problems; (d) an examination 
of the relevance of "human potential groups" 
for the treatment of said concerns; (e) a brief 
conclusion summarizing Robert H. Woody's 
psychobehavioral approach to counseling (as 
elaborated in an earlier work) and its rele- 
vance to marital, sexual, and family concerns. 
The chapters are so disparate that general 
reactions to the book are at times inapplicable 
to separate chapters. The strength of the 
book resides in the presentation of a variety 
of modes for treating sexual, marital, and 
familial problems. The idea of integrating 
different approaches according to the needs 
of each helpee is a noble one, and that idea 
permeates the book. Unfortunately, the book 
does little to help the practitioner decide on 
what approach to use under what conditions. 
We wish this book had at least employed a 
common set of criteria against which each 
approach could be evaluated. With few ex- 
ceptions (e.g. L’Abate’s formulation), the 
chapters fail to explicate the notions of func- 
tioning and dysfunctioning that techniques 
are tied to. It is as if the techniques come first, 
and the problems they presumably are gen- 
erated by get tacked on as an afterthought. 
Finally, this book is too ambitious, such that it 
contains little depth. 
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To whom might this book be helpful? Not- 
withstanding our criticisms, we feel that be- 
ginning students in the areas of marital/ 
couples/family counseling might profit from 
getting in touch with the variety of potential 
treatment modes for their clients—using the 
book as a supplement to more substantive 
writings.—Charles J. Gelso and Amy Bookman, 
University of Maryland, College Park. 


Volunteerism: An Emerging Profession edited by 
John G. Cull and Richard E. Hardy. Springfield, Il- 
linois: Charles C Thomas, 1974. 199 pp. $9.75. 


This collection of essays provides an excellent 
and comprehensive view of volunteerism in 
America. It will serve asa useful reference for 
counselors wishing to familiarize their clients 
with a range of voluntary activities as well asa 
handbook for those who coordinate and 
supervise volunteer programs in schools or 
community agencies. 

The futuristic tone of the book is set in the 
foreword, written by Mrs. George Romney. 
The remainder of the book is divided into 
three parts. In Part 1 the editors present an 
overview of types of volunteers and examples 
of programs staffed by volunteers. Included 
also in this section are a history of federal 
volunteer programs and a description of 
ACTION, the umbrella organization for the 
Peace Corps, VISTA, the Older Americans 
Program, and others. 

The first two chapters in Part 2 provide a 
cookbook approach to the recruitment, train- 
ing, and supervision of volunteers. The chap- 
ters are at times obvious and repetitive, but 
they contribute to the thoroughness of the 
entire book. The next chapter describes the 
role of the coordinator of volunteer services 
and catalogs some issues relevant for volun- 
teers in such areas as ecology, housing, em- 
ployment, and corrections. The final chapter 
in Part 2 presents several case studies in 
community conflict and reconciliation, de- 
scribing an advocacy role for the volunteer 
that goes beyond the more traditional one of 
providing direct service. 

The remainder of the book serves both an 
integrative and a futuristic function. In the 
first chapter David Horton Smith sum- 
marizes the types of volunteerism discussed 
in earlier chapters and then describes recent 
developments in voluntary action research. 
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He outlines several organizations that have 
been established to coordinate research, pro- 
vide consultation, and disseminate program 
information. These include the Center for a 
Voluntary Society and the National Center 
for Voluntary Action, which are cooperating 
in the development and operation of VOL- 
INFLO, an information collection and dis- 
semination system for all voluntary action. 
The concluding chapter pinpoints several 
important philosophical and political issues 
for the future. First, voluntary action pro- 
grams can no longer rely on white, middle- 


Assessment 
of Children's 
intelligence 


by Jerome M. Sattler 


“No other available work covers this topic as PUN 
thoroughly or from so many perspectives. 


class housewives to fill their ranks but must 
involve older and younger people in both 
direct service and decision-making or advo- 
cacy roles. Second, voluntary action can be 
seen as an opportunity for career exploration 
as well as a vehicle for social change. 

With 50 million Americans involved in 5 
million voluntary groups, it becomes impos- 
sible to dismiss voluntary activity as trivial, 
nonessential, or diversionary. This book pro- 
vides a useful body of knowledge about an 
emerging profession.—Marylou Butler Kin- 
caid, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


—Allen O. Ross, SUNY, Stony Brook 


This new text doesn't just help you interpret scores. It 
shows you how to best administer tests; how to use 
them to evaluate mental disorders, mental 
retardation, or learning disabilities; or how to most 
effectively test minority group children. 


j rage is of the Stanford-Binet and 
Male er (WISCIWPPSO) batteries, though others 


are included. 


526 pages. $13.95. Published January 1974. 
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Guidelines for Authors 


The Personnel and Guidance Journal invites manuscripts directed to the common interests of counselors 
and personnel workers in schools, colleges, community agencies, and government. Especially welcome is 
stimulating writing dealing with (a) current professional and scientific issues, (b) new techniques or innovative 
practices and programs, (c) APGA as an association and its role in society, (d) critical integrations of published 
research, and (e) research reports of unusual significance to practitioners. 

All material should aim to communicate ideas clearly and interestingly to a readership composed mainly of 
practitioners. For a detailed description of stylistic and other requirements, authors are referred to Judy Wall's 
article, “Getting into Print in P&G: How It’s Done,” in the May 1974 issue of P&G. Following are guidelines for 
submitting a manuscript. 


REQUIREMENTS 


1. Send the original and two clear copies. Original should be typed on 812 x 11 nontranslucent white bond. 
2. Double-space everything, including references, quotations, tables, and figures. Leave extra space above 
and below subheads. 

3. Leave generous margins (at least an inch all around) on each page. 

4. Avoid footnotes wherever possible. 

5. Place references, each table, and each figure on pages separate from the text. 

6. Place authors' names, positions, titles, places of employment, and mailing addresses on a cover page only 
so that manuscripts may be reviewed anonymously. 

7. For arrangement and form of references, subheads, tables, etc., see a recent issue of P&G. Also, please 
note that we do not use the generic male pronoun or other sexist terminology. (A valuable resource for authors, 
particularly in regard to references, is the publication manual of the American Psychological Association. 
Ordering information can be obtained from APA, 1200 17th St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036.) 

8. Never submit material that is under consideration by another periodical. 

9. Submit manuscripts to: Editor, Personne! and Guidance Journal, 1607 New Hampshire Ave. N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20009. Sending them to the editors university address will only delay handling. 


Bip d i pss a for the accuracy of references, quotations, tables, and figures. These 
mplete and correct in manuscript to avoid the cost of making changes e gall roofs, as 
these costs may be charged to the author. ing changes on the galley p 


TYPES OF ARTICLES 


1. Full-length articles. Manuscripts should not exceed 3,500 words roximately 13 pages of double- 
spaced typewritten copy including references, tables, and figures). js erg ; y ftam of not more 
than 100 words with each copy ofthe manuscript; this statement should express the central idea of the article in 
nontechnical language and should appear on a page separate from the text. Article titles should not exceed 50 
letters and Spaces, 

2. In the Field articles. Manuscripts should not exceed 2,000 words. They should briefly report on or describe 
new practices, programs, or techniques. 

3. Dialogues. Dialogues should follow the length requirements of full-length articles. They should take the 
form of verbatim interchange among two or more people, either oral or by correspondence, Photographs of 
participants are requested when a dialogue is accepted for publication. à 
4. Poems. Poems should have specific reference to or implications for the work of counselors. 
5. Feedback. Letters intended for the Feedback section should be under 300 words. 


Manuscripts will be acknowledged on receipt. Following preliminary review by the editor, they will be sent to 
members of the Editorial Board. Generally, two to three months elapse between acknowledgement of receipt 
of a manuscript and notification concerning its disposition. On publication, each author (the senior author in 
case of multiple authorship) will receive 10 copies of the journal. Poétry contributors will receive 5 copies of the 
journal. 
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was E. M. Forster's advice to everyone who strives to become fully, truly human. 
There are vital connections to be made between thoughts and feelings, minds and 
bodies, places and things, one person and another. 
Learni g how to cope with the process of growing up is the subject of two collec- 
tions o! films from National Instructional Television: 


INSIDE/OUT, thirty 15-minute programs 
for eight-to-ten-year-olds, presents sit- 
uatior >mmon to young lives and 
deals mpellingly with social, emo- 
tional, and physical problems that con- 
cern the many fields of health education. 


For further information write or call: 


The 1st Annual TEMPLE CONFE 
On BEHAVIOR THERAPY AND BEH 


RIPPLES, thirty-six 15-minute films in 
early childhood education, presents en- 
counters that develop a child's feelings, 
values, sense of inquiry, ability to cope 
with change, and capacity for creating 
and understanding relationships. 
AV National Instructional Television 
Box A, Dept. A-2 
Bloomington, Indiana 47401 
812/339-2203 


RENCE 
AVIOR 


MODIFICATION—50 Years of Progress 
November 14-17, 1974 


Lectures and workshops at introduct 
Partial list of lecturers and W 


Teodoro Ayllon Paula Bram 

L. Michael Ascher Joseph R. Cautela 

Nathan Azrin Edna Foa 

Ronald Baer Martin Gittelman 

à ae Barlow Israel Goldiamond 
n P. Brady Alan Goldstein 


Eroreored by the Behavior Therapy Unit, 
epartment of Psychiatry, Temple University 
School of Medicine. 


Ere Pre-registration—$35.00 ($40.00 
E Oct. 20, 1974) for the general sessions: 
das will be an additional fee for workshops 

conversation hours. The number of par- 


‘ory and advanced levels. 
orkshop leaders: 


Michael Hersen Debora Phillips 
Mary Cover Jones Leo J. Reyna 
Ogden Lindsley Thomas Stampfl 
Richard W. Malott Johann Stoyva 
Neil E. Miller Joseph Wolpe 
Peter Nathan 


ticipants for each workshop and conversation 


hour will be li mited. 

For additional information please write or 
call: Dr. Edna Foa, Behavior Therapy Unit, 
Temple Department of Psychiatry, Room 
713, clo E.P.P.l., Henry Avenue at Ab- 


bottsford Road, Philadelphia, Pa., 19129, 


215-GE-8-4298 


A boon 
to students 
and counselors 


Singular New 
Career Guidance 
Assessment Programs 


i 
CAREER PLANNING PROGRAM, Grades 8-11 [ 


Here, forthe firsttime, isa comprehensive program 


career-related experiences 
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* measures a student's abilities, interests, and | 
: 
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career planning/decision making 


ASSESSMENT OF CAREER DEVELOPMENT 

Agroup-oriented measurement instrument to assist 
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*$ howmuch students knowabout occupations and 
career planning 

* what they have done about career exploration 

€ whatkinds of help they are looking for 

€ what effect the school’s career development pro- 
grams have had on them 


Both programs were developed and nationally normed by 
The American College Testing Program. 
For further information about these two 
serving your school, giving school address, 


Programs, contact the Houghton Mifflin regional office 


Houghton Mifflin 
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Feedback 


Letters for Feedback should be under 300 words. Those selected for publication may 


be edited or abridged by the Journal staff. 


The Journal as Ego Ideal 


During the past few years, Feedback has car- 
ried the continuing debate of whether the 
P&G JouRNAL should revert to its earlier 
form of emphasizing research studies or con- 
tinue in the new direction of serving prac- 
titioners by publishing discussions of impor- 
tant issues and practices. 

Although I felt at first that the JouRNAL 
ought to continue its focus on research 
studies, I have gradually become convinced 
that small, abstract, "scientific" studies do not 
relate to our guidance profession, regardless 
of how scientifically respectable such articles 
may be. 

Your June 1974 issue had so much of prac- 
tical value to me in my work and stimulated 
my thinking aboutissues I have been involved 
with on a day-to-day basis to such an extent 
that I have abandoned my desire for a re- 
search P&G and strongly support your con- 
ception of a practitioner's P&G. I think a pro- 
fessional journal not only reflects readers’ 
and editors’ interests but also serves as a 
forum for professional role development, a 
kind of professional ego ideal. 

A journal provides its readership with an 
image of what its profession considers to be its 
mission and its mode of relating to social 
needs. No longer can we assume a stance of 
isolated scientists searching for abstract 
truths, when our clients are clearly in need of 
effective methods that will help them develop 
their potentials for living. 

The practitioner's P&G stimulates and en- 
courages its readership to reach out beyond 
little studies to the important social issues in 
our communities. The JoURNAU's poetry and 

prose creatively integrate the emotions and 
intellect to help individuals and groups be- 
come more fully human. 

MICHAEL MILLER 

Queensborough Community College 
CUNY 

Bayside, New York 
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On Licensing Legislation 


We applaud Sweeney and Sturdevant's re- 
cent article, “Licensure in the Helping Pro- 
fessions: Anatomy of an Issue," in the May 
1974 issue. For years the New York State 
Personnel and Guidance Association has rec- 
ommended legislation licensing vocational, 
rehabilitation, employment, and educational 
counselors in cooperation with other be- 
havioral scientists. Our objective has not been 
to restrict the use of psychology but to give 
the public guidelines to better understand 
counseling services and to create a team ap- 
proach with those who work in the behavioral 
sciences. 

This type of legislation has been recom- 
mended by our membership partially in re- 
sponse to the demands for more and 
better-qualified counselors in the community 
and also as a means of protecting the con- 
sumer and providing him the opportunity to 
evaluate the counseling service offered. 

Our research in this area shows that the 
problems involving licensing are much more 
complex and could very well be the subject 
matter for an entire APGA journal. For ex- 
ample, consider the following areas that need 
to be discussed before counselors can fully 
understand the implications of licensing. 

1. How will licensing affect school coun- 
selor certification? 

2. What type of. licensing are we consider- 
ing: that which simply licenses the title or that 
which is explicit in its description of the role 
of the counselor? Are we ready and really 
willing to tackle the latter? 

3. Does licensing really ensure the protec- 
tion of privileged communication for the 
client? (Authors please note—the counselor 
does not get privileged communication; it is 
the client who receives the protection.) As 
Sweeney and Sturdevant comment, 16 states 
have legislation affording privileged com- 
munication to the students of school coun- 
selors. Has any research shown how this has 
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improved or changed the ability to counsel 
students? A quick review of this legislation 
shows that most of the bills are really token 
legislation. They provide limited privilege 
and still require the counselor to report stu- 
dent communications to some responsible au- 
thority. 

4. How will licensing accommodate the 
conflict between those psychologists and 
counselors who practice the “medical model” 
of psychology (the need to diagnose and treat 
the client), as contrasted to those who support 
the “sociopsychological model” (greater use 
of community interdependency) as the ap- 
proach most helpful to people? Can these 
concerns be integrated into one licensing bill? 

5. Will licensing provide for horizontal 
and vertical mobility and continuity in the 
various psychological, counseling, and men- 
tal health careers? 

These are only a few of the important ques- 
tions that must be explored. The answers will 
be importantonly if they are the outgrowth of 
a true dialogue between all professionals in- 
terested in the helping professions. 

To this end, the New York State Personnel 
and Guidance Association has agreed via its 
goals for 1974-1975 to devote two regional 


workshops to study the issue of professional 

licensing for counselors and to work closely 

with our legislators. We welcome New York- 

ers and other APGA members to join with us 
in this venture. 

EuGENE J. ZoLa 

Executive Director 

New York State Personnel and 

Guidance Association, Inc. 


Attract Now, Counsel Later 


I wish the authors of “Admissions Counselors 
or Recruiters?” (April 1974 P&G) had 
stressed a match between student and institu- 
tion as much as they did between recruiter 
and institution. The “attract now and counsel 
later” method they propose is unethical and 
will result in needless application paper work 
for students and high school counselors at 
inappropriate institutions. 

A college admissions counselor should 
know his or her institution well enough to 
know when a student would be best advised to 
pursue certain goals elsewhere. 

JEAN WarForD 
University of Wisconsin—Green Bay 


Special Issue Coming Next Month: 
Paras, Peers, and Pros 


The December issue of P&G looks at one of the most important develop- 
ments in our field; the emergence of paraprofessionals as helpers. 


Guest edited by Ursula Delworth, one of the country’s top authorities on 
the paraprofessional and new professional movements, this issue con- 
tains over a dozen articles on this timely topic, the bulk of the issue 
devoted to paraprofessional programs and training. Many of the articles 
have been written by paraprofessionals themselves and take a hard look 
at the realities of being a para or a peer in a world of pros. 


This issue tells how paraprofessionals came into their own in the sixties, 
where they are in the seventies, and what needs to be done so that they 
might increase their helping potential in the future—and improve and 
revitalize counseling and al] human services. 


The paraprofessional movement can bea shot in the arm for counseling; 


Paras, Peers, and Pros can be a booster for P&G readers, 
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FOR US, AIR POWER 
STARTS WITH BRAIN POWER. 


The reason must be obvious. We deal with Southern Association of Colleges and Schools 
sophisticated equipment. Just as obviously, we and two are accredited by the North Central 
need highly trained and educated personnel to Association. These schools have been com- 
operate it. Consequently, we must—and do— bined into the new Community College of the 
maintain the educational facilities needed to Air Force (CCAF). As a result, an airman is 
help our people reach their full potential. We awarded credit upon completion of his training, 
believe that the Air Force can only be as good credit which is recorded for him on his own 
as the people in it. CCAF transcript. Its a valuable post-service 
Right now, you are probably advising a document for prospective employers or school 
number of intelligent young men and women registrars. ay 
who could benefit from our philosophy. Per- But the career education opportunities 
haps some have set their sights ona particular dont end there. We want our men and women 
vocation, but don't know where to get the re- toenrich their educational backgrounds. There- 
quired training. Others may be thinking about fore, we fund up to 75% of the tuition for off- 
college, but lack the means. Still others may not duty courses at local civilian colleges or trade 
yet have decided on what they want to do. In schools. They can even make the best of both 
any case, if they have potential, you might sug- possible worlds by enrolling in the Community 
gest that they look into what the Air Force has College of the Air Force curriculum related to 
to offer. We have expanded our educational their job specialty (CCAF offers over 80 cur- 
opportunities to the point where we can offer riculum majors). Then they can combine their 
every man and woman we accept a total ) accredited Air Force training with 
career education package. Its a package off-duty civilian schooling and work 
which combines academic and technical towards a CCAF Career Education 
training with practical experience. As a Certificate, the Air Force version 
preparation for later life, we think its of an Associate in Technology 
Second to none. 

Lets get down to specifics. 
One of the greatest incentives to 
Air Force enlistment is the qual- 
ity of our vocational training. 
Each year, our seven major 
Air Force training schools 
conduct 1,200 formal courses 
to train over 100,000 young 
men and women in almost 
$0 different skills. Of 

ese, 85% have direct 1 i 
civilian application. And tion from any Aog p 
most of our enlistees go 3 i Roe ERN Ee Edi rr 
to one of these schools, - Or write ee te Box A, 
with full pay, following OGY Tr BR AFB, Texas 78148, 
basic training. : ‘iI be happy to get that 

Heres another in- and wel p 

information to you. 


teresting point: five of 
our schools are THE AIR FORCE 
accredited by the " Lending Wings 


to Education. 


Degree. 1 
In a nutshell, the Air Force has 

devoted a great deal of effort to cre- 
ating the finest career education 
program we know. It gives us a 
better Air Force. It gives our 

sonnel realistic prepara- 
tion for lifelong success. 
And it gives our country bet- 
ter citizens. If your students 
are interested, suggest that 
they request more informa- 
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Editorial 


THE JOYS OF BOOK REVIEWING 


Have you ever wondered why book reviews sometimes appear in print a year or even 
two years after the date of publication? Well, sometimes it is because we have to ask 
three or four different people before we locate one who agrees to do the review, and 
that takes time. Sometimes it is because after three months the reviewer returns the 
book with a brief note that says no more than “Sorry, I won't be able to do this review,” 
at which point we have to start searching for another reviewer. Sometimes it is because 
the review comes in at 800 words when 400 were requested; when it is that much over 
the requested length, we usually return it to the reviewer. But sometimes even the 
second version comes in—weeks or months later—still too long by 100 or 200 words. 
Sometimes, months after a review is due and repeated letters and phone calls to the 
reviewer have brought nothing except perhaps promises, we ask for the return of the 
book, and sometimes we can't even get that. 


But enough—most reviewers do send their reviews on time, within or close to the 
assigned word limit, and most do a good job of telling our readers in an interesting 
manner what the book contains that might be of interest and value to them. In those 
cases we do little except routine copy editing and then send the review to press as 
quickly as possible. But even at best we need six months from the time we receive a 
book until the day its review reaches you in print. When reviewers play some of the 
cute games mentioned above, you can add anywhere from a month to a year to that 
time. 


With books that do not require full review we have no problem at all. I send them to 
Dan Sinick to be considered for the Etcetera column. Included are books in related 
fields, collections of reprinted articles, resource materials for counselors, and self-help 
books. Some five months later you read Dan's thumbnail reviews, which tell you in 100 
sprightly words most of what you would want to know about those books. 


So there are some joys in book reviewing. We try to spread the joy by not asking any 
one person to review more than once a year. Some people never get asked more than 
once, such as the person who sent in a review that was 1,100 words long (when we'd 
requested 400) and then six months later came through with a revision that was still 
600 words long, despite the fact that it was a relatively short book in which the reviewer 
could find little of value for counselors! However, such characters are more than 
balanced by those nice people whoreturn the book promptly with a well-documented 
explanation of their recommendation that it not be reviewed in P&G. 


By keeping reviews relatively short, and by keeping after reviewers, we are able to 
bring you some 150 to 180 reviews each year, most of them within six to eight months 
of the day we receive the book from the publisher. Which may not be joy, but it's a 
pretty satisfying experience. B LG 
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toward professional commitment 
through risking and sharing 


Some counselors feel deeply committed 
to their profession. Those with several 
years of professional experience, how- 
ever, would probably admit that they 
have lost some of the commitment they 
experienced during their early years in 
the field, and a few may even admit that 
they never have felt a strong commit- 
ment to counseling. As Goldman (19734) 
has noted, “We have had a field that was 
built on sand—too many thousands of 
people who went into it half-heartedly or 
with no intention of staying in more than 
po time" (p.23). Insuring that future 
ounselors will be dedicated is a problem 
pen confronting counselor 
1 ucators, but it is more difficult to as- 
Bus se group or agency the re- 
B Ia strengthening the com- 
uem io ee already in the 
E ity, counselors who see their 
ably: be ent slipping away would prob- 
TEAREN to take steps to rededicate 
"HE po instead of looking for an qup: 
Mm is T cy to assume the responsibility; 
d ei it is not sufficient to merely 
REI rededication, this article is 
Bea o give some direction to the 
rr, counselors who are seeking to 
2m professional commitment. 
2 nu counselors often exhibit 
i is excitement and dedication 
ae y p» counseling profession 
Enkel n fact, itis not uncommon for 
o gies years of professional ex- 
don cii shake their heads in disbelief 
ing the enthusiasm and com- 
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Because many counselors perform tasks that 
offer little satisfaction, their commitment to the 
counseling profession is minimal. In this arti- 
cle the author suggests that by taking the risk to 
implement innovative counseling techniques 
and by sharing ideas both within and outside 
the profession, counselors can derive greater 
from their work and consequently 


satisfaction. 
experience increased professional commit- 


ment. 
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mitment commonly displayed by new 
counselors. This extraordinary dedica- 
tion, though frequently attributed to 
naiveté, may be accounted for partially 
by the unique situation in which most 
beginning counselors find themselves, a 
situation that brings together at least two 
ingredients capable of producing pro- 
fessional satisfaction. 

In the first place, new counselors, 
being somewhat unsure of their ability to 


“Had it not been for some coun- 
seling personnel taking the risk 
to face the initial opposition, an 
important source of career in- 
formation might have remained 
untapped.” 


perform counseling tasks adequately, 
may be confronted by uncertainties and 
risks not encountered by more experi- 
enced counselors. Moreover, in the 
process of assuming a first counseling 
job, the novice is moving outside the fa- 
miliar confines of graduate school into a 
radically new environment, where—for 
simple, practical reasons—listening to 
the ideas of others as well as sharing un- 
tested ideas with colleagues and clients is 
essential, 

Sometimes built into a beginning 
counselor's position, then, are the ele- 
ments of risking and sharing, each of 
which helps to make the counseling pro- 
fession stimulating and rewarding for 
the novice. What follows are some sug- 
gestions related to taking risks and shar- 
ing ideas that can help most counselors 
derive greater satisfaction from their 
careers and consequently experience in- 
creased professional commitment. 


TAKING RISKS 


Many individuals have demonstrated 
that taking risks within the counseling 
profession can be satisfying. Those, for 
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example, who have taken the risk of leay- 
ing secure jobs to establish support and 
financial backing for temporarily funded 
elementary school guidance programs 
have usually seen gratifying results from 
their efforts. Among the most gratifying 
is the current growth of support for 
elementary school counseling services, 
clearly illustrated by the report of 
Pennsylvania’s Citizens Commission on 
Basic Education (Report... 1973), which 
recommended the development of 
stronger guidance programs in 
Pennsylvania's elementary schools. As is 
apparent from this example, risk taking 
offers rewards to the counseling profes- 
sion. 

Counselors need not, however, aban- 
don secure jobs to know the rewards of 
taking risks. By merely using new pro- 
grams in psychological education and 
career education, counselors risk facing 
some community opposition; but at the 
same time they can experience the satis- 
faction of developing effective proce- 
dures to implement the programs. One 
such procedure consists of carefully 
selecting individuals within a community 
to assist in implementing psychological 
education activities. Some individuals 
without teaching or counseling back- 
grounds, for example, can be equipped 
with the theoretical framework and skills 
necessary to lead Magic Circles (Bessell & 
Palomares 1970), a small group tech- 
nique for aiding the emotional and social 
growth of children. Similarly, selected 
persons can be trained to conduct the 
role-playing and puppet activities of the 
DUSO programs (Dinkmeyer 1970, 
1973), designed basically to improve the 
self-concept of children. This procedure 
is rewarding because it builds commu- 
nity support for psychological education 
activities and brings the activities to large 
numbers of children. 

Equally rewarding procedures can be 
developed to implement career educa- 
tion. Rehabilitation counselors, com- 
munity agency counselors, employment 
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counselors, and school counselors, for 
instance, can coordinate their efforts by 
establishing career information centers 
accessible to citizens of all ages. To pro- 
duce some of the materials needed for 
these centers, counselors or assistants 
trained to conduct interviews could take 
cameras and videotape equipment into a 
community to record important aspects 
of local career opportunities, focusing 
particularly on the human aspects of 
each career. A recent institute sponsored 
by the Central Susquehanna Inter- 
mediate Unit, with headquarters in 
Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, provided in- 
struction for producing these kinds of 
films and videotapes. One important re- 
sult of this institute was overwhelming 
regional support and cooperation for 
developing career information. Some 
places of employment, initially reluctant 
to cooperate in producing career materi- 
als, became so interested that they re- 
quested and received special showings of 
films and videotapes. Had it not been for 
some counseling personnel taking the 
risk to face the initial opposition, an im- 
portant source of career information 
might have remained untapped. In addi- 
tion, without the risks and the satisfac- 
ton that followed, many of the par- 
ticipating counselors would not now feel 
sostrongly committed to the objectives of 
career education. 

Prior to implementing new activities, 
counselors should get a taste for the risks 
and rewards involved by exploring pro- 
fessional journals that have a reputation 
for introducing and critiquing new 
Counseling techniques. journal articles, 
for instance, have recently provided 
Counselors an opportunity to examine 
the many new practices and techniques 
that constitute psychological education, 
including values clarification (Simon 
1973), achievement motivation (McMul- 
len 1973), the human development pro- 
gram (Palomares & Rubini 1973), and 
No one opportunities for explo- 

ave come in the area of career 
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education: Agne and Nash (1973), for 
example, have suggested that counselors 
become the *humanistic conscience" for 
the career education movement; and 
Kehas (1973) has recommended that 
counselors play a large part in the proc- 
ess of restructuring curriculum around 
career study. 

These innovative practices, though 
taking counselors a great distance from 
their early and long-standing roles, can 
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*The mere existence of the 
counseling profession is be- 
coming increasingly dependent 
on the efforts of individual 
counselors to demonstrate and 
communicate their worth.” 


ee ee ee e 


revitalize counselors’ interest in their 
profession. At the very least, by accept- 
ing the risk of testing new and possibly 
more effective avenues for meeting 
client needs, counselors can eliminate 
some of the boring and useless routine 
that is sometimes a part of counseling 


jobs. 


SHARING IDEAS 


Most counselors need to increase their 
professional visibility (Myrick 1973). The 
days when persons in leadership posi- 
tions could be expected to completely 
and accurately publicize counselor needs 
and goals may have existed once, but 
those days do not exist now and probably 
never will again. It should go without 
saying that the mere existence of the 
counseling profession is becoming 1n- 
creasingly dependent on the efforts of 
individual counselors to demonstrate 
and communicate their worth to ad- 
ministrators, teachers, parents, and 
especially clients. Simply stated, if coun- 
selors expect to be recognized and re- 
spected for their ideas and to know the 
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satisfaction that accompanies recogni- 
tion, they must share their ideas with 
others both within and outside the coun- 
seling profession. 

Opportunities for sharing ideas are 

frequently provided by professional as- 
sociations. Many counselors, though, for 
a variety of reasons, join neither the 
American Personnel and Guidance As- 
sociation (Barnette 1973) nor state and 
local counselor associations, thereby de- 
priving themselves of an excellent 
chance to share ideas and concerns. One 
of the most-cited reasons for counselors 
ignoring professional associations is that 
such groups do not discuss issues perti- 
nent for practicing counselors. If coun- 
selor associations are in fact irrelevant, a 
major cause is the unwillingness of many 
counselors to share their feelings within 
these organizations, despite the fact that 
counselors expect this kind of sharing 
from their clients. By neglecting this op- 
portunity to exchange ideas, counselors 
ignore a major source of strength for 
eliminating those undesirable and unre- 
warding job conditions that tend to 
weaken professional commitment. 
Members of the American Bar Associa- 
tion and the American Medical Associa- 
tion exhibit the kind of strength that can 
result from membership in professional 
organizations (Barnette 1973). It would 
seem that counselors, more than indi- 
viduals in most other professions, would 
recognize the value of affiliation with a 
group. 

Counselor education departments, 
like professional associations, are often 
justifiably criticized for not meeting the 
needs of practicing counselors. This 
condition exists in part because most 
practicing counselors come in contact 
with counselor education departments 
only to maintain their counseling cre- 
dentials or to improve their position ona 
salary schedule. If practitioners were in- 
vited, or if they voluntarily made at- 
tempts to share their experiences with 
counselor educators, counselor educa- 
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tion departments might better meet the 
needs of practitioners. At the same time, 
practicing counselors would probably 
acquire some needed knowledge and 
motivation to perform counseling tasks 
with more excitement and dedication. 

Guest lecturing in college classes, as- 
sisting with workshops, and speaking be- 
fore community organizations are ex- 
amples of other ways counselors can 
share their ideas. A systematic presenta- 
tion of ideas, whether it takes the form of 
a classroom lecture or a brief, informal 
talk before a community organization, 
occasionally prompts individuals re- 
sponsible for such presentatidns to 
search their experience for activities that 
have been valuable and rewarding. Sim- 
ply recalling worthwhile professional 
experiences can in itself be rewarding, 
but a good deal of additional satisfaction 
may come with actually sharing these ex- 
periences and observing others discuss, 
debate, and assimilate the ideas pre- 
sented. 

Making the effort to share ideas or 
concerns by submitting articles for publi- 
cation can likewise result in tangible re- 
wards for counselors. Spithill (1973) has 
commented, “To publish an article is to 
be thrilled twice: at receipt of the accep- 
tance letter and again upon seeing one- 
self in print" (p. 38). It might be added 
that the correspondence received follow- 
ing publication can provide further satis- 
faction. Countless words have been writ- 
ten recently encouraging counselors to 
write (Carroll 1972). Goldman (19732, 
1973b, 1973c, 1974) has devoted a 
number of editorials to describing the 
kinds of articles needed by the 
PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL, 
namely, descriptions of new ideas and 
techniques, reviews of research litera- 
ture, dialogues on controversial topics, 
and special types of research reports. In 
spite of the encouragement, few coun- 
selors afford themselves the opportunity 
to know the satisfaction offered by au- 
thoring journal articles. 
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IN CONCLUSION 


Many counselors seem to be comfortable 
working hard at unproductive and un- 
rewarding tasks that stimulate little pro- 
fessional commitment. Counselors who 
lack commitment are asking for the kind 
of trouble that usually takes the form of 
lost jobs and financial cutbacks. More 
importantly, these counselors by their 
example discourage the entry of new tal- 
ent into the field and thus prevent the 
growth of the profession. By shifting the 
focus of their work toward taking risks 
and sharing ideas, counselors may gain 
the kind of satisfaction that will result in 
renewed professional dedication. Wi 
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With Cautious Understanding 


She strung her words out skillfully 
like a craftsman stringing beads, 
Bright, 
round, 
nice-sounding phrases 
she linked together before me 
Capturing my dull analytical mind 
in the sparkle of her voice 
and smoothness of her tongue; 
One by one her feelings came 
not as polished as her words 
or as pleasing to the ear 
as her first free-flowing sentence, 


But carefully through the structured hour 
she heard herself 


a little girl crying 
And with cautions she carried from childhood 
reached out 
for comfort 
and not to charm. 


SAMUEL T. GLADDING 
Rockingham County Mental Health Center, Wentworth, North Carolina 
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To a high degree, negative evaluation of the 
self by counseling clients is seen as being the 
outcome of various kinds of irrational, un- 
reasonable, or illogical thinking. Counseling 
practice and logical cons iderations, both based 
on an analysis of such thinking, suggest prin- 
ciples and points of view that might be taught 
to students for the purpose of correcting or 
avoiding such thinking. 


The undoing of irrational kinds of think- 
ing that have led to and that serve to 
maintain negative evaluations of the self 
is central to Ellis’ psychotherapy (1962). 
To what extent could we use educational 
means to help students avoid or correct 
such thinking about themselves? Wil- 
liamson recently (1973), and for many 
years previously, has urged that students 
be taught to think rationally about per- 
sonal and social problems. What is being 
proposed here, in the spirit of the 
movement of counselors toward 
Psychological education as proposed by 
Ivey and Alschuler (1973), is that we 
begin to test the value of such an ap- 
sr respect to personal prob- 
PA icy suggest that counselors try to 
ways to serve more people than 
are served by traditional one-to-one 
counseling. 
B ama presents an analysis of ir- 
in El negune self-evaluation as seen 
fice <b ata university counseling ser- 
ich cà analysis focuses on two kinds of 
i inking: either-or thinking and 
we S attribution. The analysis is fol- 
y a discussion of what has seemed 
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irrational 
selí-censure: 
the problem 
and its 
correction 


to be helpful in correcting such thinking 
incounseling practice and what would be 
expected to be helpful on logical or a 
priori grounds, given the analysis of 
what is wrong with the thinking. Princi- 
ples derived from these two sources are 
used to suggest a program of psychologi- 
cal education. The program would be 
intended to teach students to think logi- 
cally and reasonably about themselves so 
that they may correct or avoid irrational, 
negative self-evaluation. 


EITHER-OR THINKING 


This is considered to be the most basic 
kind of thinking in irrational, negative 
self-evaluation. In each case people 
make a negative inference about them- 
selves as a result of not meeting their 
expectations for themselves, and in each 
case the expectations are unreasonable, 
although on different grounds. 


Perfectionistic Ideals 

Quite often the expectations are un- 
realistic because they are perfectionistic. 
People think in an either-or, absolutist 
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way about their ideals for themselves and 
about what it means to realize their ide- 
als. Consider the following ways in which 
clients have expressed either-or think- 
ing: A successful person accomplishes 
what he or she tries to do; I did not; 
therefore I am a failure. A worthwhile 
person is outstanding in some way; I am 
not; therefore I am not worthwhile. A 
really intelligent person (does not make 
mistakes, is not ignorant, does not do 
stupid things); I (have made mistakes, 
am ignorant about some things, have 
done some stupid things); therefore Iam 
(dumb, stupid, mediocre). My sister is 
outstanding academically and my 
brother is talented musically; I am 
neither; therefore I am a “zero,” a noth- 
ing. A competent practicum student in 
(teaching, counseling, social work) 
should be able to handle any situation 
that comes up in the practicum; I was not 
able to do that; therefore I am a poor 
practicum student. 

The first either-or is: Either I am my 
ideal or I am its opposite (or something 
else negative such as "mediocre"). The 
second either-or is: Either I am perfectly 
(successful, outstanding, intelligent, 
M or I am the opposite of my 
ideal. 


Negative Ideals 


Perfectionistic, either-or thinking occurs 
in relation to what might be called “nega- 
tive” ideals as well as positive ideals. In 
such cases people are down on them- 
selves for being what they consider unac- 
ceptably jealous, selfish, aggressive, or 
angry. Such people almost always feel 
that it is unacceptable to have any degree 
of the “negative” quality or feeling in- 
volved. 


Rigid Ideals 


In these cases the ideal does not demand 
perfection, but it is unrealistic because it 
assumes that a person should be some 
particular way to meet the ideal when 
that is not necessarily so in reality. One 
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client, for example, thought that she was 
a “bad” daughter because she was not 
able to have a good relationship with her 
mother, one in which she was able to 
confide in and discuss her problems with 
her mother. Another client concluded 
that she was “dumb” because she was not 
a good conversationalist, but her concept 
of a good conversationalist was someone 
who necessarily knew a lot about many 
subjects. 


NEGATIVE ATTRIBUTIONS 


Johnson (1946) used a hypothetical ex- 
ample that probably represents an ex- 
perience that is rather common to all of 
us. Hattie Jones meets a friend, Sarah 
Smith, on the street and says hello to her. 
Sarah Smith does not turn to look at her, 
nor does she answer her greeting. Hattie 
Jones promptly tells herself that Sarah 
Smith is mad at her. 

The general form of this illustration 
can be considered representative of situ- 
ations clients describe in which some- 
one’s appearance or tone of voice or be- 
havior leads to a negative inference 
about the self—anywhere from “that 
person doesn’t like me” to “that person 
wants to poison me.” Also, there is usu- 
ally just one bit of data, as in the illustra- 
tion, from which the person makes an 
unreasonable inference about negative 
attitudes, feelings, or intentions of 
another toward the self. In one case a 
student could not help asking herself, 
"What's wrong with me?" after feeling 
that a young man had rejected her, even 
though there was nothing she could 
point to specifically that supported such 
an inference. In another case a student 
was sure his professor did not like him, 
simply because the professor had 
seemed to treat him coolly—no other 
data. 

There is another kind of negative at- 
tribution that is fairly common among 
college students, usually those who are 
having difficulty in developing 
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confidence in themselves socially. The 
student will tell about numerous at- 
tempts to relate to other people that, the 
student feels, were failures. The 
student’s inference from the experience 
is, "What's wrong with me?” 


COUNSELING PRACTICE 


The preceding analysis of irrational, 
negative self-evaluation suggests princi- 
ples that could be used to correct such 
thinking. The following descriptions of 
cases illustrate how the principles have 
been put into practice and with what ap- 
parent effectiveness. 


Either-Or Thinking 


To a large extent, counseling practice to 
correct either-or thinking consists of a 
kind of "teaching" of certain principles 
through various means, including direct 
discourse, following the development of 
rapport. 

A student who said he was a failure 
because he had not completed a difficult 
electronics project as quickly as he 
thought he should apparently profited 
from things the counselor said about ex- 
cellence not requiring perfection and 
mistakes or difficulties not being the 
Same as failure. At a later interview the 
client himself said that he “had diffi- 
culty” hooking up a computer, after first 
beginning to say that he had been “a fail- 
ure” in doing that job. 

e The girl who inferred that she was a 
zero” from the fact that her two siblings 
were outstanding academically and mu- 
sically was able to modify her inference 
in a positive way as a result of similar 
direct discussion. She decided that even 
though she was not outstanding in any 
way, there was no reason for her to think 
she was inferior. The counselor's efforts 
with this girl centered on two ideas. One 
was that abilities and talents are a matter 
of degree, not either-or, and that there- 
fore it did not follow that because she was 
Not outstanding in some ways she was 
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therefore at the opposite extreme, a 
“zero.” The other was that every person 
has the potential to develop in many ways 
other than academically or musically and 
that there was reason to believe that this 
girl had the potential for doing well in 
her professional field but that this was a 
process that would require more time 
and experience. 

In cases involving negative ideals, the 
practice generally entails reassuring the 
client that the degree of a “negative” 
quality (e.g., selfishness, jealousy, anger, 
aggressiveness) that the client has shown 
is normal and acceptable and is not rep- 
rehensible. Those persons for whom the 
abstract concept of “aggressiveness” has 
a negative connotation need to be reas- 
sured that asking for their rights or set- 
ting limits on how others may treat them 
might only be normal and healthy self- 
assertion. 

Practice has at times included proce- 
dures other than direct teaching of prin- 


oe IT MM ere, 
*People think in an either-or, 
absolutist way: ‘A worthwhile 
person is outstanding in some 
way; | am not; therefore | am not 


worthwhile.’ ” 
SERA BER, My ec eee 


ciples intended to counteract the either- 
or thinking. In the case of the girl who 
thought she had to know a lot about 
many subjects in order to be a “good 
conversationalist,” the counselor gave a 
homework assignment. For one week the 
girl was to listen to the content of the 
conversations of people she associated 
with and then report back on what she 
learned. As the counselor had predicted, 
the girl discovered that most of the con- 
yersations she listened to were about or- 
dinary matters and included lots of opin- 
ions and attitudes but very little that de- 
pended on special factual knowledge. As 
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a result, she was able to say she felt better 
about herself. 

In the case of the girl who thought she 
was a “bad daughter” because she could 
not confide in her mother, the counselor 
talked about the limitations in his own 
relationships to his father and his sons. 
The girl said this was very helpful. The 


“Absolutist thinking may result 
from the language we use to de- 
Scribe human qualities. ‘Intel- 
ligent, ‘competent,’ ‘good’ 
seem to imply an absoluteness 


we may not even intend.” 
cat i ale 


counselor also encouraged the client to 
find out more about her peers’ relation- 
ships with their mothers. She discovered 
that, whereas some girls had a better re- 
lationship with their mothers than she 
did, others had relationships that were 
no better—or were even worse. As a re- 
sult, she felt better about herself in rela- 
tion to her mother, and she could see that 
her not confiding in her mother was not 
necessarily a reflection on her and also 


that she was expecting too much of her- 
self. 


Negative Attributions 

Logical principles concerning valid in- 
ference, probability, and the weight of 
evidence have been used to some degree 
in cases of negative attribution. In these 
cases it is not a matter of always being 
able to exclude the negative inference as 
definitely being invalid; rather the coun- 
selor tries to establish the relative proba- 
bility of a negative inference as com- 
pared with other usually equal or more 
probable explanations that do not lead to 
a negative inference about the self. The 
best that can be said for such practice is 
that some of the more normal, not-so- 
paranoid clients would concede that 
their negative inference was not a neces- 
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sary one, nor even the most probable 
one, given the facts in the case. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL EDUCATION 


The foregoing analysis of irrational, 
negative self-evaluation and the descrip- 
tion of counseling practice for correcting 
such thinking suggest various ideas for a 
program of psychological education. 


Direct Teaching 


Direct discourse, aided by examples 
from cases, could be used to teach stu- 
dents the principles that have been de- 
scribed here. Also, our society in many 
ways tells our youngsters that they 
should be competent, intelligent, suc- 
cessful, responsible, unselfish, and so on. 
Psychological education would teach 
them that they need not realize any of 
these positive qualities absolutely; that it 
is not in the nature of human beings to 
realize any such qualities absolutely; that 
it is normal for human beings to feel 
some degree of anxiety, fear, perplexity, 
or hostility; that it is normal to make 
some mistakes or be inefficient at times; 
and that having such limitations is 
human and normal and not a basis for 
self-condemnation. 

An interesting side point here is that 
although it seems reasonable to assume 
that most psychotherapists and personal- 
ity theorists would agree that all ab- 
solutist ideals are unrealistic, very few 
are explicit about this. In two collections 
that refer to or contain the contributions 
of many authors concerning “normality” 
(Offer & Sabshin 1966) and "the healthy 
personality" (Whiteley 1973), most of the 
writers emphasize only the positive qual- 
ities they see as constituting psychologi- 
cal health and say nothing about what 
limitations would still be consistent with 
being psychologically healthy. This is a 
very significant omission, since so many 
people need to learn that absolutist ideals 


are not realistic and so few experts tell 
them this. 
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uage 

al unit on language could tie into 
ess. It would be pointed out that 
lutist thinking may result from the 
age we use to describe human qual- 
The abstract adjectives we use to 
ibe others or ourselves (intelligent, 
apetent, good, etc.) seem to imply an 
luteness we may not even intend. 
eis nothing built into the words that 
d convey the degree of a quality. 
is there anything that would com- 
icate the degree of the quality— 
of perfection—that would still be 
dered acceptable, better than aver- 
or even excellent, despite imperfec- 


ith respect to “negative ideals,” a 
ial difficulty might be that the words 
their connotations tend to be nega- 
y loaded and identified with their 
P extreme rather than being seen as 
ling on a continuum. We would 
bably do well to find neutral substi- 
that would accommodate a con- 
um that included “too little," “ac- 
d and “too much”: “self- 

st” instead of selfishness; “self- 
Ttiveness” instead of aggressiveness. 
‘more difficult, certainly, to find a 
ral substitute for "jealousy"; as a be- 
ing, the term "exclusivity" is sug- 
as representing a continuum of 
gree of physical, social, and emo- 
exclusiveness that is expected in a 


ajor purpose of bibliotherapy would 
: help students understand that cer- 
inds of limitations are still consis- 
ith psychological health or normal- 
nd that certain limitations are even 
sistent with excellence or greatness. 
procedure would need to be indi- 
zed, since perceptions of excel- 
and greatness vary so much among 
duals. There would also be the task 
ding either biographies or au- 
taphies that do not attempt to hide 
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the struggles, the mistakes, the human 
limitations of persons regarded as out- 
standing. 

Readings could include a biography of 
Abraham Lincoln that tells of the “fail- 
ures” in his early life; an article by Sho- 
ben (1957), which says explicitly that 
being psychologically healthy does not 
require that we realize positive ideals ab- 
solutely; a book by Viscott (1972), which 
would reassure would-be psychiatrists 
(and perhaps others intending to go into 
social service fields) that they need not be 
perfectly knowledgeable and competent 
as students in order to become effective 
in helping people; or a passage from 
Tolstoi’s Resurrection (1963), which says 
that people are never absolutely the way 
we describe them—good or bad, clever 
or stupid, and so forth, 


Logic 

Logic has been described as “the science 
of valid inference” (Cohen & Nagel 
1934) and, more recently, as “the science 
of necessary inference” (Quine 1965). 
This being the case, logic is then relevant 
to all the kinds of negative self- 
evaluation that have been described 
here, since they all involve invalid or 
questionable inferences. The task of 
psychological education in the present 
context would be to help students make 
logic relevant to the way they think when 
e themselves and to the way 


they evaluat 
they think about how others feel about 


them. 

A first suggestion is that we translate 
the technical language of logic into an 
equivalent English that is easily under- 
stood. Examples of such translations are 
presented in the next paragraph for two 
kinds of logical principles, one concern- 
ing the nature of logical proof, the other 
concerning probability. The basis for the 
translation is a book on traditional logic 


(Cohen & Nagel 1934). 
First, what logicians sa 

uirements of logical proof becomes. 

ciple that states the require- 


y about the re- 
q in- 
stead a prin 
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ments for “true conclusions”: A conclu- 
sion is definitely true only when the facts 
that lead to the conclusion are definitely 
true, and it is impossible for the conclu- 
sion from these facts to be false. Second, 
a specific principle concerning probable 
inference, as translated, becomes: A con- 
clusion is probable to the extent that it is 
generally true that the conclusion drawn 
from the given facts is a correct one. 

If students were trained from high 
school on to ask the questions implied by 
these principles, it seems likely that they 
would make fewer invalid negative self- 
evaluations based on questionable prem- 
ises and would less often conclude on 
improbable grounds that others have 
negative feelings toward them. 


CONCLUSION 


Obviously, this is only a beginning. A 
next logical step would be the develop- 
ment of a program of psychological edu- 
cation in schools and colleges, based on 
the principles that have been described. 
To what extent such programs would be 
presented independently or would be in- 
tegrated into already existing programs 
of psychological education would de- 
pend on the accumulation of evidence as 
to the effectiveness of various elements 
of the programs in accomplishing their 
purposes. 

Finally, there is no assumption that 
mental health problems would be elimi- 
nated if such programs were successful. 
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However, if we deliberately focus on 
teaching people how to avoid irrational, 
negative conclusions about themselves, 
we should be taking a big step toward 
reducing the amount of intrapersonal 
and interpersonal stress in our so- 
ciety. W 
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They Come Armed 


They come armed. 
Armed with the memory of their own negative experiences— 
A generation past—remembered vividly. 
Armed with what they saw on television just the other night 
and what they heard on that aud ience-participation-call-up-and- 
And... they read it in the Times, didn't they? 


gripe radio show 


They come armed. 

They know how cold, inhuman, inflexible we are. 
Professor Blank said it in his best-selling book What's Wrong with Our Schools, 
And didn't that blue-ribbon commission reaffirm what everyone already knew? 


They come armed. 
Armed with the word from that final and unimpeachable source, ^ do 
Didn't he, himself, come home and say in his own words, “That place is a prison! 


Now they are here, in your office fully armed. 

Everything for them depends on what happens t 
his very life. 1 

Forget that he questioned the legitimacy of his teacher's forebears. 

Forget that he hasn't cracked a book since sixth grade. 

That teacher is a bastard. 

School is boring. 

Everyone knows . . . it isn't even relevant. 


o him, his grades, his future, 


They're armed and they're no longer quietly desperate. 
Now they're hostilely desperate. 

And they are here, in your office, 

and you'd better fix things. 

After all, by God, you are his counselor. 


JOSEPH E. DEL GIORNO 
Oceanside High School, Oceanside, New York 
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baseline 


One of the most frustrating aspects of 
our jobs as counselors is that we often do 
not know when—or if—our clients have 
changed. Even when we do observe a 
change, we must then face the perhaps 
equally frustrating issue of whether our 
contact with the client had any effect in 
the change. And even if we feel that we 
did play a part in the change, we wonder 
exactly what it was we did that helped 
effect that change. Broadly speaking, we 
are always asking ourselves what counsel- 
ing techniques or methods actually cause 
inner or outer behavior to change. What 
we want to know is: Are counselors and 
their bag of skills of any use? 

We counselors, therapists, and 
analysts have used all kinds of rationales 
to justify our existence. We have argued 
that when a client does not move, work, 
or change, the client is resistant or defen- 
sive. We have used controlled studies to 
show that treatment actually is effective 
(Meltzoff & Kornreich 1970; Stollak, 
Guerney & Rothberg 1966). However, as 
Campbell and Stanley (1963) have said, 
there are many factors jeopardizing in- 
ternal and external validity in such 
studies. In fact, out of sixteen possible 
research designs, only one cited by 
Campbell and Stanley is believed to con- 
trol for all extraneous factors—an ex- 
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Practitioners in counseling must also be ap- 
plied researchers. Counselors can no longer 
rely on intuition, personal opinion, or statisti- 
cal studies to determine their effectiveness. In 
this article multiple baseline techniques are 
offered as applied research strategies for coun- 
selors who wish to evaluate the effects of the 
techniques they are using. 


tremely complicated design called the 
Separate-Sample, Pretest-Posttest Con- 
trol Group Design. 

Even if such a design could be im- 
plemented, the results would be ex- 
pressed in terms of summary statistics. 
Summary statistics are exactly that: 
summary data. As practitioners know, it 
is often difficult to generalize summary 
data to particular individuals and situa- 
tions. A good example.is the IQ score, 
which encourages us not to look at the 
particular scales of the Wechsler Intel- 
ligence Scale for Children (WISC) or the 
Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale and 
which certainly keeps us from looking at 
single tasks performed by the student. 
Single tasks in particular situations are 
the bread-and-butter data needed as 
prerequisites for behavioral change. For 
example, learning disabilities specialists 
are beginning to see that it is more im- 
portant to observe how children dis- 
criminate particular consonant sounds 
than to diagnose and treat a child with a 
learning problem on the basis of the 
WISC Verbal Scale IQ. 

What implications do the above state- 
ments have for the practicing counselor? 
First, we can no longer be content with 
basing our strategies and techniques 
solely on theory. Theory does not give us 
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any empirical evidence as to the theory’s 
effectiveness; it merely attempts a de- 
scription in somewhat of a philosophical 
fashion. Second, we can no longer rely 
solely on conventional statistical analyses 
and data to give us the kind of reliable, 
generalizable facts we need in order to 
help individuals. Formal statistical 
analyses are usually impractical and un- 
| reliable for the practitioner: impractical 
because counselors do not have the time 
to do a controlled study every time they 
attempt to help someone, and unreliable 
for some of the reasons mentioned 
above. (For further discussion, see Sid- 
man 1960.) 
This is certainly not to say that theory 
and statistical analysis are useless, only 
that the practitioner needs an alterna- 
tive, complementary strategy. In order 
| for counselors to check out the efficacy 
of their techniques, they need a more 
powerful, workable research tool than 
statistical analysis or personal opinion. 
At present, personal opinion seems to be 
the most prevalent “research tool” used 
to check out counseling outcomes, this 
because it is quickly and easily accom- 
plished. The use of personal opinion as a 
research tool is one of the main reasons 
that counselors are presently under the 
gun to either produce empirical results 
or get out of the business. 

What alternatives do counselors have? 
First, they can test theories and tech- 
Ee by observing the inner and outer 

ehaviors of the persons with whom they 
Work, They can count, record, and de- 
Velop graphic illustrations of behavior 

efore and after treatment so that a 
naison can be made between 

seline (normal conditions) and treat- 
E is the most reliable procedure 
E counselor who wishes to know 
ing a : particular technique is work- 
E. elp a particular person at à par- 
E. time and place. No statistical 

b stating that the technique worked 
E - times out of a hundred for 

er population of persons at 
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another time and place will be of as much 
help as observing behavior in the present 
to see if the technique is working in the 
here and now. 


MULTIPLE BASELINE DESIGNS 


The multiple baseline design involves 
the measurement of several behaviors 
over time so that several baselines are 
established. A technique or procedure is 
then applied to one of the behaviors until 


AE ER ao eo 
“In order for counselors to 
check out the efficacy of their 
techniques, they need a more 
powerful, workable research 
tool than statistical analysis or 


personal opinion." 
peda el est eum EE 


a change is demonstrated in that be- 
havior, The same procedure is then ap- 
plied to a second behavior, later to a 
third, and so forth, If the various be- 
haviors change markedly at the point 
when the procedure is introduced, a 
strong inference of a causal relationship 
is established (Hall et al. 1970). Very few 
applied research studies of this kind have 
been reported in the literature, Two may 
be noted; Hart and Risley (1968) and 
Barrish, Saunders, and Wolf (1969) used 
multiple designs in their classrooms to 
study the effects ofa particular language 
acquisition program and group contin- 
gencies on certain behaviors. 

Risley and Baer (1970) discuss three 
types of multiple baseline designs: across 
behaviors, across individuals, and across 
situations; these will serve as a frame- 
work for the remainder of this article. 


Across Behaviors 

The first approach 
and Baer is discusse 
obtaining baselines © 
haviors of the same ind 


suggested by Risley 
d above and involves 
f two or more be- 
ividual and intro- 
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ducing the same procedures to one of the 
behaviors after the other, causality being 
demonstrated if the behaviors change 
successively at the point where experi- 
mental procedures are applied and not 
before. Schwarz and Hawkins (1970), 
Risley and Hart (1968), and Hall and 
others (1970) have used this particular 
multiple baseline design with school-age 
children. 
A recent project I undertook illus- 
trates this type of design in counseling. 
The client was an eighteen-year-old 
woman, Virginia, who wished to increase 
her verbal skills. It was agreed that there 
were three behaviors that, if increased, 
would result in better verbal skills. The 
first increase was to be in the frequency 
of verbal statements Virginia made while 
at work, The second increase was to be in 
the loudness of her voice (so that people 
would not have to ask her to repeat 
things or come very near in order to hear 
her). The third increase was to be in the 
number of times she initiated conversa- 
tion by making the first statement. 
Baseline. During the first week of the 
project, Virginia counted the frequency 


“Not only are such designs use- 
ful in determining how success- 
ful a technique is, but the feed- 
back enables the counselor to 
make some intelligent state- 
ments about why a particular 
technique has failed.” 


of each of the three behaviors. Figure 1 
shows the number of times Virginia 
spoke to someone at work, the number of 
times she spoke loudly enough so that no 
one had to ask her to repeat something 
or move Closer to her, and the number of 
times she initiated conversation with 
someone. Virginia's mean baseline for 
the number of times she spoke at work 
was 1.0 times per day; her mean fre- 


quency for speaking loudly enough was 
0.8 times per day; and her mean fre- 
quency for initiating conversation was 
0.4 times per day. 

Counselor Time Contingent on Speaking 
at Work. At the beginning of the second 
week, Virginia was told that for each time 
she spoke to someone at work during any 
given day she could have two minutes 
that same day with her counselor, talking 
about anything she wished. The mean 
frequency for speaking at work for this 
contingency phase increased to 8.2 times 
per day. Speaking loudly averaged 1.6 
times per day, and initiating conversa- 
tion also remained near the baseline 
count at 0.6 times per day. 

Counselor Time Contingent on Speaking at 
Work and Speaking Loudly, At the begin- 
ning of the third week, Virginia was told 
that she could now have only one minute 
of counselor time per day for each time 
she engaged in desirable verbal behavior 
but that she could combine categories 
one and two—speaking at work and 
speaking loudly. During this time, fre- 
quencies for both categories increased; 
the mean frequency for speaking at work 
increased to 15.8 times per day and the 
mean count for speaking loudly in- 
creased to 5.2 times per day. Initiating 
conversation again remained near the 
baseline count at 0.8 times per day. 

Counselor Time Contingent on Speaking at 
Work, Speaking Loudly, and Initiating Con- 
versation. At the beginning of the fourth 
week, Virginia was told that she could 
now have one minute of counselor time 
per day for each time she engaged in any 
one of the three target behaviors. Subse- 
quently, the mean frequency for speak- 
ing at work increased to 14.6 times per 
day, the mean frequency for speaking 
loudly increased to 12.2 times per day, 
and the mean count of initiated conver- 
sation jumped to 7.4 times per day. 

In this project the same contingency 
technique was applied successively to 
each of the behaviors, and significant 
changes in rate were observed at the 
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Eighteen-Year-Old Woman's Frequency of Speaking at Work, Speaking Loudly, and Initiating 
ition (Baseline: Before Experimental Procedures) 


Baseline Counselor Time Contingent on Frequency 
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points where the contingency was put 
into effect. It might be argued that it 
would have been easier to use a single 
baseline design and merely attack all 
three behaviors at once; there were two 
reasons, however, for the choice of the 
multiple baseline design rather than a 
simple before-and-after design in this 
case. First, working on one behavior at a 
time insured that the number of tasks 
would not be overwhelming to the client. 
Second, the multiple baseline design 
sorted out the importance of counselor 
time as a contingency. 


Across Individuals 


The second multiple baseline design 
suggested by Risley and Baer is to meas- 
ure concurrently the same behavior of 
several individuals in the same situation. 
After obtaining these baselines, experi- 
mental procedures are applied succes- 
sively to the behavior of one after 
another of the individuals. 

A good example of this type of design 
is given by Deitz (1973). He selected two 
pairs of sixth grade boys who were con- 
tinually talking to one another during 


FIGURE 2 


class time. After five baseline sessions, he 
employed a Differential Reinforcement 
Procedure (DRO) with Pair A. Pair B was 
also put on this procedure, but after 10 
baseline sessions. Figure 2 shows that 
Pair A averaged 9.2 talk-outs out of a 
possible 10 talk-outs for each session dur- 
ing baseline. When the DRO procedure 
had been implemented for 14 sessions, 
the average number of talk-outs fell to 
1.07 per session; and the last 7 sessions 
for Pair A contained no talk-outs. Pair B 
also averaged 9.2 talk-outs during 
baseline conditions. When DRO was 
used for 9 sessions, the average fell to 
2.77 talk-outs per session, and the last 3 
sessions contained no talk-outs. 

Deitz could have used a single baseline 
design and started the DRO procedure 
with Pairs A and B at the same time. If he 
had employed this simpler, before-and- 
after research strategy, there would have 
been little control for the possibility that 
other factors that could have affected 
talk-outs arose simultaneously with the 
institution of the DRO procedure (e.g. 
child not feeling well, crisis at home caus- 
ing the child to be preoccupied and non- 
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talkative). Through the use of multiple 
baselines, however, Deitz was able to 
show that each pair changed maximally 
oly when the DRO procedure was ap- 
plied to the pair. 


Across Situations 

The third type of multiple baseline tactic 
suggested by Risley and Baer is to meas- 
ure the same behavior of a single indi- 
vidual concurrently in different stimulus 
situations; I recently employed this de- 
“sign. The study was done to determine 
whether “I messages” sent by a teacher 
would be effective in reducing aggressive 


FIGURE 3 


(Baseline: Before Experimental Procedures) 
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Record of Frequency of Aggressive Responses by a Fourth Grade Boy durin: 
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behavior in a fourth grade child, Timmy, 
during both reading and math periods. 
These stimulus situations differed in two 
major dimensions: time and type of activ- 
ity. 
Aggressive behavior included biting, 
kicking, and spitting at other children. 
Timmy received an "I message" (e.g., "I 
am scared to death that you will hurt 
someone seriously when you kick") from 
the teacher each time he engaged in ag- 
gressive behavior. Timmy's teacher felt 
that aggressive behavior would be much 
more difficult to control during reading 
class because Timmy hated reading, al- 


g Reading Class and Math Class 
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though he enjoyed math. She also 
hypothesized that if Timmy's behavior 
could be changed in reading it would 
automatically change in other classes, 
just because he would now like the 
teacher more due to her new way of relat- 
ing to him. Figure 3, however, does not 
bear out this hypothesis. During days 6 to 
10, Timmy's aggressive behavior was de- 
creasing in reading but remained at the 
same high level in math, It was not until 
the “I messages” were made contingent 
on aggressive behavior in math class that 
aggressive behavior began to decline 
during math, Thus, the use of a multiple 
baseline research technique was used to 
check out a hypothesis about human be- 
havior, and Timmy's teacher no longer 
assumed that all of his aggressive be- 
havior would decrease merely as a result 
of her relating differently to him during 
part of the day, 

Not only are such designs useful in 
determining how successful a technique 
is across behaviors, individuals, and situ- 
ations, but the feedback from such fre- 
quency charts enables the counselor to 
make some intelligent statements about 
why a particular technique has failed. 
The counselor thus becomes more of a 
practitioner in applied research, being 
able to determine if, when, and why he or 
she is being effective or ineffective. 


CONCLUSION 


Counselors are invited to check out their 
techniques with the multiple baseline 
strategies discussed in this article, The 
techniques used do not have to come 
from the category known as reinforcers 
and extinction procedures. In fact, coun- 
selors are strongly encouraged to employ 
multiple baseline designs to check out 
the efficacy of any and all kinds of pro- 
cedures and techniques, such asempathy 
responses, “I messages,” and “low-risk 
responses.” This kind of applied re- 
search will give counselors feedback as to 
whether they are having an effect or not, 
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make them more accountable, and help 
develop a science of behavior. No one is 
in any better position than the prac- 
titioner to do the kind of research that 
will advance the techniques of helping 
others. Presently we counselors simply 
are not taking advantage of the wealth of 
information at our fingertips. We can do 
better. We can become less frustrated 
and more sure of what we are doing. 
Letsdo. W 
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or Me... From Us 


m always a group 

!m never just me 

one in the starlight 

r others to see 

5 where I belong 

be happy and proud 
t I'm never my own 
M always a crowd 


with the belief that, while groups are useful and x 
essary at times, individual recognition should not 
sacrificed for the communal spirit 
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tomorrow’s horoscope 
for today’s counselor types 


ELLIOTT MOZEE 


Elliott Mozée is a counselor at Cabrillo 
Community College, Aptos, California. 


It is salutary for us to view ourselves with 
tongue in cheek occasionally. Humor carries 
its own modicum of truth, so the reader is 
enjoined to play the game according to the 
rules. If you become offended, says the author, 
you either believe in astrology or take yourself 
too seriously —perhaps both. If you are amused, 
fine; but the author hopes this article will 
provoke a little thought as well. 


First, will all school and college coun- 
selors please look at Figure 1 and find 
which quadrant contains the “real you” 
—the space where you feel you really 
belong. (You other laborers in the coun- 
seling and student personnel vineyard 
will have your turn later in this article.) 
Of course, you are a three-dimensional 
person, and a two-dimensional chart 
can't possibly capture your basic essence, 
but give it a try anyway. Don’t let the 
chart intimidate you; feel free to add 
your other provocative functions along 
an appropriate diagonal. This will help 
personalize the quadrant and make it 
more truly yours. 

Have you found a comfortable spot? 
Terrific! Now for your free personality 
description and horoscope. 


COUNSELOR TYPES 


The Type | Counselor: 
“The Methodologist" 


You keep generating great ideas for in- 
stitutional research and end up doing 
almost all the work yourself—and won- 
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der why. You get frequent compliments 
from board members and administrators 
for your studies, particularly the ones 
presented with lots of colorful graphs 
and charts. Your big moment of glory, 
however, came in graduate school when 
you proved your professor was wrong in 
front of the entire seminar and still got 
an A for the course. When you were in 
the classroom a few years back, your stu- 
dents knew they had to geta minimum of 
658% points out of a possible 700 to get 
an A for the term. Now that you are a 
counselor, the students are quite careful 
not to interrupt you in your office. You 
haven't been aware of this, because 
you've been spending an inordinate 
amount of time playing with your new 
transistorized desk calculator. 

Your Horoscope: You will take a course 
in grantsmanship and then submit a fed- 
eral grant application that will come up à 
winner. With the award, you will conduct 
a longitudinal study dear to your heart. 
The administration will allow you plenty 
of released time from counseling be- 
cause they are so delighted you got the 
grant (even though nobody else on cam- 
pus has read your proposal). One cau- 
tion: Your unwavering belief in the 
robustness of the t-test is to be drastically 
shaken in the very near future. 


The Type Il Counselor: 
"The Shrink Manqué" 


While you intimidate some of your co- 
workers who feel you to be a bit too cere- 
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FIGURE 1 
Type Chart for School and College Counselors 


Statistical Analyses 


Research Studies 


Advising of Students 
and Clients 


HIGH COGNITIVE FACTORS. 


TYPE Ill 


Dispensing Information 
to Students and 
Clients 


Attending Meetings, 
Reading Memos 


Routine Clerical Tasks 


LOW COGNITIVE FACTORS 


LOW AFFECTIVE FACTORS 


bral ; 
» even unintelligible, you have a 


nu 
E doutes case histories in 
E. nal files that attest to your suc- 
S nini ounselor. (The documentation 
Pick E own.) You stand ready to 
-— : psychic casualties from the 
seling is sane One-to-one coun- 
ah E modus operandi. Disdain- 
tional ed functions as educa- 
bvingly : ing and career guidance, you 
AIS co the TAT cards and 
Heus designs as you direct your 
© make regular weekly fifty- 
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Preparing Schedules, 


Analytic Types of Counseling 


Interpretation of Projective 
Test Findings 


Personal Problem 
Counseling 


Encounter 
Groups 


Crisis Counseling 
(with Primals and Such) 


HIGH AFFECTIVE FACTORS 


Your 


minute therapy appointments. 
greatest disappointment to date was 
being eliminated from a PhD program 
because those university jackals had no 
compassion for your environmentally 
derived “math block.” You also have a 
enchant for attending esoteric confer- 
ences at the opposite end of the country 
and name-dropping on your return. 
Your Horoscope: Your request to attend 


the Wertheimer Retrospective in Leipzig 
denied. A friend will 


nextsummer will be 
f a well-known di- 


give you the name o 
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ploma mill where you can get an easy 
doctorate. Your big opportunity to apply 
the Masters and Johnson techniques with 
sexually dysfunctional couples will occur 
during your first year of private practice. 
Be careful, sport. 


The Type Ill Counselor: 
“Straight Arrow” 
You are truly the low-profile counselor. 
You probably accomplish a lot of tasks in 
a normal working day, have very neat 
files, and are considered conscientious 
and competent by your student person- 
nel administrator—and not without 
some justification. You have served and 
will continue to serve on more commit- 
tees than any other member of your de- 
partment. Teaching was not the person- 
ally rewarding experience you hoped it 
would be, but you are quite satisfied with 
your present counseling position in most 
respects because it allows you plenty of 
time for your committee work. In your 
off-campus life you have become ad- 
dicted to television and soft foods. You 
envy a bit the Type I counselors, dislike 
the Type IV counselors, and would 
never send your son or daughter to a 
Type II counselor. Occasionally you 
think about bucking for an administra- 
tive post. 

Your Horoscope: Don't count on getting 
an administrative opening. The prob- 
abilities of your counseling at your pres- 
ent institution until retirement are on the 
order of ninety-seven out of one 
hundred. A person whose opinion you 
respect will tell you that your office decor 
is rather too bland, and you will buy a 
Walter Keane print that same day. You 
will continue taking group package tours 
during vacations. 


The Type IV Counselor: 

“The Love Guru” 

You are quietly aware that you have the 
longest hair of anyone on the faculty, 
with the exception of that weirdo in the 
English Department. You haven't worna 
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tie (or dress if you’re female) on the job 
for the past four years but still spend 
more for spiffy clothing than your prin- 
cipal or president. Your working vocab- 
ulary includes such terms as “joint,” 
“right on,” “outtasight,” “that’s cool,” and 
“downer.” The members of your en- 
counter groups report that you can shout 
“Bullshit!” with the best of them. You 
aren't afraid of feelings (only intellectual 
ones), and the box of tissues in your of- 
fice is as much for you as it is for your 
counselees. The administration tolerates 
you, but you should know that they get 
quite “uptight” when you miss meetings 
(“had a really heavy rap going”) and ne- 
glect to get your paperwork (“more 
bullshit") done on time. 


EEN 


“Your Horoscope: A person 
whose opinion you respect will 
tell you that your office decor is 
rather too bland, and you will 
buy a Walter Keane print that 
same day.” 


Your Horoscope: You and your mate of 
many years will be splitting soon. Many 
people will wonder just what you mean 
when you tell them you have grown but 
your ex hasn't, feeling just the opposite 
to be true. One of the youngest members 
of your current encounter group will 
provide needed solace in the trying days 
ahead. Forget the summer trip to Nepal 
to commune with your guru; the divorce 
is going to be expensive. Peace, sister OF 
brother, you're tenured. 


OTHER WORKERS 


Early in this article, readers who are not 
school or college counselors were asked 
to wait their turn. Those of you who have 
persisted to this point need only look at 
Figure 2 to find where at least one of 
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FIGURE 2 
Type Chart for Other Workers 


Director of Research on 
Student Characteristics 


Learning Center 
Guidance Counselor 


Dean of Student 
Personnel Services 


Foreign Students’ Advisor 


HIGH COGNITIVE FACTORS 


Residence Hall Counselor 


Student Activities 
Director 


Financial Aids and 
Placement 
Counselors 


LOW COGNITIVE FACTORS 


Registrar 
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Staff Psychiatrist 


Clinical Psychologist 


Rehabilitation 
Counselor 


Peer Counselor 


Campus Minister 


Psychiatric 
Social Worker 


Campus Streaker 


HIGH AFFECTIVE FACTORS 


Multiple Media). The guidance coun- 
selor in the Learning Center avidly vid- 
eotaped our session but seemed much 
more at ease with the hardware, soft- 
ware, and mediumware. Later, while re- 
playing the cassette recording made dur- 
ing the meeting, an eighteen-minute 
segment of the tape was mysteriously 
found to be blank except for a faint hiss. 
The dean of student personnel services 
was positioned by default, as she was 
once again at the state capitol lobbying 
for more money (or maybe it was for 
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more parking). Our last Quadrant I can- 
didate, the foreign students’ advisor, ex- 
plained that he had a very emotional 
time trying to convey explicit informa- 
tion to his advisees and asked to be 
placed as close to the middle of the chart 
as possible. 

In Quadrant II, the staff psychiatrist 
was a natural for the top-right corner 
position. In ten poignant minutes she 


—————————————— 


"Many of you Quadrant Il mem- 
bers (High Cognitive-High Af- 
fective) will lose your closet 
status when colleagues dis- 


cover you readi 
Today ng Psychology 
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III for sure next year!” he exclaimed a 
he filed a grant application for nuclear. 
powered wheelchairs. 

In the lower left quadrant of the chart 
lie those student personnel folks whose 
tasks are bounded—and often bound 
—by the rules, regulations, and proce- 
dures promulgated at all levels of gov- 
ernment. These registrars, housing di- 
rectors, financial aid officers, admissions 
directors, and placement counselors 
work hard at their jobs and should notbe 
denied that extra jigger of pleasure after 
a hard day in the mine shaft. Cheers! 
Moving up the Quadrant III diagonal to 
student activities, we find more affect 
and more controversy—some pessimis- 
tic, some idealistic, but pretty superficial 
by and large. As the student activities 
director remarked, “Getting the posters 
made for Homecoming and refereeing 
student council meetings isn’t very deep 
or meaningful, but it does provide some 
students with an alternative to reading 
textbooks and attending classes.” ws 
ing for a residence hall counselor, i 
found the poor devil trying to je 
dorm rap group in the middle of a sp 


ird 

ited water balloon fight on the ju 
floor. He was a struggling graduate 

ber how 


dent and could even remem 
peaceful the campus had been when n 
Cambodian crisis had emptied the Li 
dence halls. Now he spent most 0 
time locked in his room, remaini 
quiet and studying. — 
The peer counselor in 
felt she had much more 
range than the residence ha 
She saw herself as a referrer an 
friender of new students. 
motherly quality about her, 
mitted to having seen thirt 
being a psychology major: © i 
other peer counselors, she idt 
more mixed up than the st" 
sought their help. 
Entering the sanctuary 9 
ministry was a trip in Itse- 
colorful posters emblazone 


the 


g very 
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shibboleths of our time were most strik- 
ing, and the incense odor wasn’t too sick- 
ening. The minister “on call," as he putit, 
was attired in mod clothing and an inde- 
cipherable pendant of such a nature as to 
belie the fact that he was a “man of the 
doth.” Since his seminary days, he said, 
he had progressed from retreats to sen- 
sitivity groups and was just then in the 
process of making application to a 
weekend nude encounter. He chummily 
agreed that Quadrant IV was his new but 
already cozy home. 

Quadrant IV also suited to a T-Group 
the psychiatric social worker. Currently 
"into" bioenergetics, hatha yoga, polarity 
massage, and gestalt fantasy, she incor- 
porates all these techniques into her 
group and family therapy sessions. As 
she put it, the past few years have found 
her moving from head trips to body 
trips. (Her ex-husband has custody of 
the children.) 

Unlike the goldfish swallower, the 
panty raider, and the phone booth 
Stuffee of yesteryear, the streaker of 
1974 was not available for comment. 
Well might you ask what a streaker is 
doing on a student personnel type chart. 
Although the evidence is not conclusive, 
Tumor has it that last spring's streaker, 
the one in the red ski mask, was none 
Other than one of the key staffers in the 
area. Oh well, fads pass but gossip 
Temains. 

Horoscopes for these groups must of 
pesi be cast in most general terms. 

Owever, despite the mixed-message 
fame being played by the stars and 
—- you should heed the signs if you 

ish to bring some sense of order into 
Your otherwise chaotic life. 

Bros of you in Quadrant I (High 
E eon Affective) should avidly 
Es Promotions to a higher status posi- 

because some of your jobs are about 
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to be abolished. Try chairing an impor- 
tant committee in your community and 
hosting a workshop at your institution. 
This will show your boss that you have 
organizational talents. Also, get some- 
thing published. It doesn't matter where; 
even a vanity press will do. 

Many of you Quadrant II members 
(High Cognitive-High Affective) will lose 
your closet status when colleagues dis- 
cover you reading Psychology Today. If 
you have a small private practice, please 
don't be greedy and raise your fees again 
this year. You should also be secure 
enough by now to admit that you could 
use a little help. Try a role reversal with 
your next client and see how that feels. 
You might be surprised. 

The horoscope for Quadrant III (Low 
Cognitive-Low Affective) persons is the 
least clear of all, and for this you have my 
apologies. Some of you are obviously 
stuck and won't admit it until those 
stomach pains are diagnosed as an ulcer. 
A few of you will make the move to 
Quadrant I positions and perhaps find 
true happiness there. The rest of you are 
best advised to just hang in there until 
retirement. 

Unlike the clouded nature of Quadrant 
III horoscopes, the signs for Quadrant 
IV (Low Cognitive-High Affective) resi- 
dents are quite clear. Each of you will 
attend, before your next birthday, at 
least one growth group for actualizing 
human potential. Many of you are seem- 
ingly unaware that you are already ad- 
dicted to group grope, but a few of you 
will soon be undergoing agonizing with- 
drawal pains. The stars also hold a warn- 
ing for this group: Beware of an emerg- 

f behavioral engineers who 


ing cadre o 
will attempt to make everybody account- 


able to them. f 
The entertainment is N! 
Let the introspection begin. 


ow finished. 
a 
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In the Field 


Reports of programs, practices, or techniques 


Training Faculty to Do Career Advising 


BEVERLY PROSSER GELWICK 


Beverly Prosser Gelwick is Counseling Psychologist in the University Counseling Service, 


University of Missouri, Columbia. 


One of the major concerns shared by 
students and faculty is the problem of 
adequate advising. Students feel imper- 
sonally dealt with and poorly advised; 
faculty have little or no training for this 
function, are poorly rewarded for the 
time spent in advising, and do not see 
advising as related to the teaching of 
their particular subjects. This article de- 
scribes a project conducted at Stephens 
College, a four-year liberal arts college 
for women in Columbia, Missouri. The 
purpose of the project, conducted in the 
spring semester of 1973, was to train fac- 
ulty advisors to include lifelong career 
guidance in their academic advising. 
Career is considered to mean total life 
activities, including academic work, 
specific vocations, and social roles. 
Several assumptions from vocational 
development theory, deliberate psycho- 
logical education, and group dynamics 
were basic to the design of the project. 
From vocational development theory 
comes the first assumption: Exploration 
and establishment of a vocation occurs 
for most people in late adolescence and 
early adulthood, i.e., the age of the col- 
lege student. For example, Super and 
others (1963) have suggested that al- 
though most settle down to a vocational 
choice in their mid-twenties, there is 
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much floundering in the early twenties. 
They go on to state that the formulation 
of self-concept is central to vocational 
development as it is translated into occu- 
pational terms and implemented in a vo- 
cational choice. Resnikoff (1969) has 
suggested that people frequently choose 
an occupation with a superficial knowl- 
edge of themselves and the occupation. 
In order for faculty to advise students 
effectively, then, students must be famil- 
iar with their own self-concepts and must 
have information about occupations. 
The second assumption of the project 
was based on the findings of deliberate 
psychological education. Faculty advis- 
ing viewed from this perspective is not 
only an important part of the educa- 
tional endeavor, it is also rewarding to 
faculty and students. Mosher and Sprin- 
thall (1971) demonstrated that non- 
professionals (i.e., nonpsychologists) can 
be trained to aid others in personal and 
human development when they con- 
ducted an interdisciplinary effort in 
which teachers and counseling 
psychologists integrated student needs 
and concerns with curricular goals. 
Finally, the findings of grouP 
dynamics provided the third assump- 
tion. Cartwright and Zander (1968) re- 
viewed group dynamics research and 
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generalized that people are more willing 
to be risk takers in groups than as indi- 
viduals and that they are able to learn 
from interaction with several people hav- 
ing the same concerns. Following this 
conclusion, group experience became 
the vehicle to provide faculty training in 
stages two and three of the model. Group 
experience was also an important part of 
the student participation. 


OUTLINE OF THE TRAINING PROGRAM 


The participants in the training program 
were seven faculty advisors from one 
academic department, seven doctoral in- 
terns in counseling psychology (hereaf- 
ter referred to as trainers), and fifty-four 
students assigned in groups of six to 
eight to their own academic advisor and 
Tepresenting various academic majors in 
the college. 

The program had three stages. In the 
first Stage, faculty and trainers were 
given selected theory and research that 
could be read in about half a day. They 
were also given information dealing with 
the job market and women, graduate 
school opportunities, discriminations 
experienced by women from childhood 
to adulthood, and life styles. 

Ee two, the faculty participated 
Bess In lst intensive Cae 

pa lon group with two trainers. 
Te Eb hie a miniature of the day- 
Th em on that comprised stage 
em e faculty were asked to play the 
Bon. emselves as they were in college, 
titers, a taught how to relate self- 
* ws ingto the planning of careers 
Eun their own career develop- 
Eet re theory behind each step of the 
Dres was explained and related to 
Ris "Eos read material. The train- 
ind. tad various techniques 
ber uments, and the faculty in turn 

ced them. 

* most significant stage was the 


thi 
rd one. Here the background reading 
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of the faculty and their experience in the 
miniature group marathon was applied 
to actual work with students. Each fac- 
ulty member became a co-leader with 
one of the trainers and ran a day-long 
career exploration group with his or her 
own advisees. There were therefore 
seven groups of students with co-leaders. 


THE GROUP MARATHON 


All participants met in a brief general 
session to hear a rationale for the project 
and program details. Following this ses- 
sion, all meetings were in small groups 
with a trainer, a faculty co-leader, and 
students. The remainder of the morning 
was spent in exploration of self- 
knowledge in terms of ability, interests, 
personality, and independence of choice 
in relation to family and peers. This was 
done by asking each student to tell her 
own vocational history, after story mod- 
eling by the trainer and co-leader. The 
group participated in five minutes of 
simple relaxation exercises between the 
modeling and the students vocational 
histories to allow time for self-reflection 
and to give a set for the relaxation train- 
ing planned for the evening session. 
Lunch and dinner provided relaxation 
for some and continuation of the subject 
for others. 

The afternoon session had three main 
themes. Several weeks before the group 
marathon, the students had completed 
the Strong Vocational Interest Blank 
and Holland’s Vocational Preference In- 
ventory (1958, 1966) at the Stephens Col- 
lege Counseling Service. The first theme, 
then, was exploring vocational interests 
as measured by the two instruments. The 
Strong was interpreted by the trainer, 
and the Vocational Preference Inven- 
tory was interpreted by the co-leader. 
The second theme of the afternoon was 
women’s career patterns and attitudes. 
To deal with attitudes, we used the pro- 
techniques and rationale de- 


jective 
d and researched by Horner 


velope 
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(Bardwick et al. 1970) and Hawley 
(1972). The students provided addi- 
tional information from their experi- 
ences, The third theme was career re- 
source information. By alternating the 
schedules of the groups, it was possible to 
have two groups at a time in the college 
library, where career information was 
explored with the librarian assigned to 
the counseling center. 
The evening meetings started with 
feedback on the marathon experience 
up to that point; an easy transition was 
therefore provided to a discussion on de- 
cision making. The ingredients in the 
process of decision making were ex- 
amined and related to a decision each 
student had made in the past, such as 
deciding to go to college. By the time the 
decision-making discussion was con- 
cluded, everyone was tired and ready for 
relaxation, so a trainer or co-leader took 
the group on a vocational fantasy trip. 
This involved relaxation training and the 
fantasizing of a work day six years hence: 
where one lived, how one got to work, 
fellow workers and friends, and evening 
and weekend plans. The marathon was 
concluded by students sharing several 
ideas that they had found interesting and 


discussing how these fit into lifelong 
career planning. 


RESULTS 


This project is an answer to an often 
stated belief that faculty lack motivation 
to improve their advising. After being 
approached with the idea, the faculty 
were eager for the design to be com- 
pleted; and before the training program 
began, other faculty asked to be in- 
cluded. 

The results of the faculty career advis- 
ing project were assessed by individual 
feedback sessions with the faculty and 
with the trainers. A student question- 
naire was also sent out. The faculty ad- 
visors were most excited about the proj- 
ect and its results, and they are now in- 
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dividually making plans to incorporate 
this experience into their own ongoing 
advising. Further, they recommended to 
the college, through the chairperson of 
the faculty advising committee, the 
adoption of a similar model for the train- 
ing of advisors. In their feedback ses- 
sions they frequently spoke of personal 
rewards. Some anecdotal comments: “I 
got to know the students as I never would 
in four years of advising and teaching.” 
"I have known that this type of advising 
was necessary, but I didn’t know how to 
do it.” “It was surprising to trace my own 
development to the profession I am now 
in.” 

And some representative replies to the 
student questionnaire: “Through this 
session I found out a lot about myself 
that I'd either forgotten or never was 
aware of.” “Getting to know our advisors 
was a special part of the day. We never 
realized that even they still have ques- 
tions regarding career direction.” "I 
think it would have been more reward- 
ing to separate underclasswomen from 
upperclasswomen." “Meeting other 
people with the same type of problems as 
myself proved helpful.” “It was too 
long.” “It was fantastic and should be 
continued." “It helped to have a man and 
a woman as leaders." 

The trainers were enthusiastic about 
the experience. Several are trying it in 
different situations. One trainer saw it as 
an alternative to the several two-hour 
sessions currently being conducted at the 
University of Missouri Counseling 
Center. Another said that he was tryinga 
comparable method with high school 
teachers and students. One trainer, who 
had experience in correctional institu- 
tions, considered the implications for use 
with men and women going on parole. 
The trainers as a whole were disap- 
pointed with the decision-making por- 
tion of the program because it appeared 
that it was difficult for the students to 
generalize from the experience of mak- 
ing decisions about college selection to 
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g decisions about careers; the 
rs plan to try different methods in 
future. 

the preponderant response of par- 
ating students, trainers, and faculty 
enthusiastic. The experience has led 
recommendations to the college for 
e establishment of a similar design for 
ining all faculty advisors. Results sug- 


ing in career guidance and that they 
motivated and rewarded when doing 


Crossing Cultural Barriers: 


EN F. PULLEYBLANK 


rriving in Lagos three years ago, I was 
Verwhelmed by a flood of sights, 
ds, and smells I had never experi- 
d before. I spent the first six months 
hing and listening, trying to figure 
the rules, trying to understand what 
fople were saying. I immersed myself 

‘the history and language of the 
‘Orubas, who comprise the greatest part 
e population in Lagos. 
9 begin my work in Nigeria I under- 
"a research project to find out the 
erns of freshmen at the University 
Bos and their reactions to individual 
group counseling. Following this, as 
turer in the Department of Psychol- 
I have been conducting a group in- 

ction laboratory for final year stu- 
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was a lecturer in the Department of 


dents. The material in this article comes 
from these experiences. 

My initial work with students was very 
tentative. I listened and asked questions, 
trying to find out how students here see 
their world and what problems they are 
facing. There had been only one survey 
of problems done before I arrived 
(Ademuwagun 1971), so I felt like a 
stranger in a strange land. How was I 
ever to help students solve problems, 
understand, and communicate? 


BRIDGING THE COMMUNICATION GAP 


From the beginning I was aware of the 
difficulties inherent in having a coun- 
selor and a counselee who were from 
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different cultures. One of my concerns 
was that I would be unable to establish 
mutual trust. I found that in the first few 
weeks of my work students were unsure 
of what we were trying to do. None of 
them had had any previous experience 
with counseling. As soon as we were able 
to define our expectations of one 
another, I found them able to talk more 
freely. Their stereotyped view of Ameri- 
cans as being open and friendly was 
helpful to me. The difficulty was in their 
view of authority. 

In the Yoruba culture, relationships 
are clearly defined on a hierarchical 
basis. Age and status in the society are the 
measures one uses in determining how to 
respond to another person. Though I 
was of the same age as most of the stu- 
dents, even younger than a few, I was 
seen as an employee of the university and 
an American, both facts giving me status. 
Even though I described myself as a peer 
and encouraged the use of my first name, 
which is common between age mates, 
students saw me as an authority. In the 
Yoruba culture, of which many of the 
students are a part, it is expected that a 
person in authority will give advice. The 
idea that I was there only as a catalyst to 
get students to solve their own problems, 
or even the idea that we would work 
problems out together, was difficult for 
them to accept. Their intuitive reaction 
to me was always to flatter me and agree 
with anything I said. The flattery was 
used by some students to mask their feel- 
ings completely. In a few cases it pre- 
vented us from making any progress. 

Another concern I had was that I 

would misunderstand or misread be- 
havior in sessions and that my intuitive 
reactions would be inappropriate. I did 
indeed have difficulty in this area. As one 
of the students said, “I expect people to 
know what I am feeling even if I say the 
opposite.” It is very difficult for many 
Nigerians to say no. Politeness and 
generosity are highly valued traits. 
Therefore, I frequently found students 
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agreeing to something and masking the 
expressions on their faces in a way that I 
could not read. One example of this took 
place at a group session. A student 
wished to leave the group early. I sug- 
gested that he ask the group about it. 
Each member gave him permission 
without any reservation. In the written 
evaluations at the end of the session, 
however, three students strongly stated 
that he should not have left early. Slowly 
I am becoming able to read facial expres- 
sions that meant nothing to me before. 
The quickness of a response or the ex- 
pression of energy behind it seems to 
indicate sincerity. A certain blankness or 
slow reaction seems to indicate some 
kind of reservation. When discrepancies 
are pointed out between words and feel- 
ings or actions, students usually laugh 
and say that this is their way; it is there- 
fore the obligation of the other person to 
know the rules of the game. 

The desire to flatter me and the un- 
willingness to show negative feelings to 
anyone outside the immediate age group 
created questions about the validity of 
the students’ evaluation of the counsel- 
ing process. As my work continued, 
however, I discussed this issue with stu- 
dents and found that more and more 
negative feelings were expressed. I took 
this as an indication of increased trust 
between us. I also found that examining 
the attendance of individual students 
gave an indication of how they were view- 
ing the counseling. In a few cases I found 
students to be praising the counseling 
highly and yet missing most meetings; I 
looked on these cases as failures on my 
part to establish mutual trust. 

In order to establish trust, I relied on 
the principles of the counseling relation- 
ship outlined by Rogers and Stevens 
(1967). I believe that these processes un- 
derlie any helping relationship, and they 
seemed to allow me to learn and help at 
the same time. The key point was hon- 
esty. My sharing with students allowed us 
to establish a relationship not bound by 
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cultural rules but by the immediate ex- 
perience we were sharing. Once a rela- 
tionship was developed, we examined 
methods of problem solving together, 
and the student chose the way to get at 
the difficulties. Both individual and 
group counseling were offered as well as 
laboratory training later on. 


PROBLEM AREAS 


Problems most frequently discussed 
were feelings of shyness or inability to 
communicate with others, concern about 
relationships with the opposite sex, and 
difficulty in dealing with university au- 
thorities. Underlying these concerns 
seemed to be the fact that freshmen at 
the university are placed in a 
conflict-generating situation arising as a 
result of the novel way of life and the 
exacting demands of university educa- 
tion, 

i Students generally come to the univer- 
sity from a family setting within a 
homogeneous and stable ethnic envi- 
ronment. In such a setting they are clear 
about modes of communication and so- 
cial interaction. Their social roles are 
well defined and understood. Their 
self-concepts are stabilized. On arriving 
at the university, the freshmen are con- 
fronted by a situation in which they must 
establish relationships and communica- 
tons with people of very different back- 
8rounds from their own. They lose 
(Sun themselves due to the am- 
E e of the novel situation. Students 
id o experience a sense of isolation 

powerlessness. 
" ps I found that most students 

Bea on have some emotional 
l elor rd want to discuss with a 
formes : ssa are unused to solv- 
Bcc The. problems and lack self- 
R SA seach Si process should 
leant n viewed asa learning process 
Heiden ot only to the particular prob- 
FÉ ussed but also to the students 

ing at the university in general and 
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to their ability to solve problems on leav- 
ing the university. 


DOES IT MAKE SENSE HERE? 


I was particularly concerned with the fact 
that many Western values were implied 
in much of the counseling. For example, 
an emphasis was placed on the individual 
and the individual’s personal view of his 
or her experiences, and readings from 
such psychologists as Rogers and Maslow 
were part of the laboratory. Esen (1972), 
however, has made the point that in Af- 
rica the group rather than the individual 
is the reality, The African is more likely 
to be other-directed and more used to 
authoritarian upbringing than the West- 
erner. In order to deal with these issues, 
the values implied were made explicit 
and students were encouraged to ex- 
amine these values from their own points 
of view. There was also an emphasis on 
the group process. 

In analyzing students comments and 
reactions, it appears that students at the 
University of Lagos had many individual 
concerns that they were interested in ex- 
ploring on an individual basis through 
meditation and other personal experi- 
ences and perceptions. They particularly 
valued such problem-solving methods as 
role playing and gestalt techniques (Perls 
1969). They were able to make these rel- 
evant by their choice of content. They 
had difficulty expressing themselves 
nonverbally, as in exercises in which they 
were to express a feeling or an attitude 
with their bodies or carry out an improvi- 
sation, and being open to fantasy experi- 
ences. This may be due to their years of 
Westernized education rather than to a 
conflict with traditional values, since it 
appears that within the traditional con- 
text people use and are aware of the 
nonverbal, as evidenced in plays written 
by Duro Ladipo, a Yoruba dramatist. 
They are particularly aware of the use of 
facial expressions to convey meanings of 
words. An example of this, which was 
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given by a student, is the situation in 
which a child asks for money when a 
visitor is present. The mother says yes 
and tells the child to go and get it, but the 
child knows by looking at her that he or 
she dare not take anything. My 
hypothesis is that throughout the stu- 
dents’ education an emphasis has been 
placed on literal meanings and therefore 
they are not as comfortable with the non- 
verbal. The laboratory setting may also 
have been the wrong context for them to 
explore meanings on this level. Students 
placed a high priority on rationality and 
did not feel comfortable with more intui- 
tive processes. 

During group interaction sessions they 
tried to maintain a feeling of closeness, 
but they were unable to work together 
and make group decisions because indi- 
viduals were unwilling to change their 
points of view—even for the benefit of 
the group. One possible explanation for 
this is that, since there was no clearly 
defined authority, students became 
more individualistic. The students were 
able to establish more and more trust as 
the lab progressed. They shared many 
personal experiences and perceptions of 
one another. However, they were unable 
to carry out an exercise in which they 
rated one another on the roles they had 
played in the group; they felt that too 
many bad feelings would be revealed. 


AFRICA IN TRANSITION 


Important to the laboratory and to much 
of the work done by humanistic 
psychologists is the belief that if a person 
is encouraged to grow, the result will be 
self-expression and a willingness to share 
and give to others. If thisis true, this kind 
of training does not have to conflict with 
the traditional emphasis on the group in 
Africa. 

Esen (1972) has said that the new Afri- 
can is a citizen of two worlds, the tradi- 
tional and the modern. A successful guid- 
ance operation must shuttle between 
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the two. During the second term of the 
lab much time was spent in exploring this 
conflict in values. Students began by dis- 
cussing the issue in small groups, where 
observers sat behind participants in 
order to express what they thought were 
the unstated feelings. These perceptions 
were then checked out and agreed on or 
disagreed on by the participants. 

The next exercise used the metaphori- 
cal process (Gordon 1966) to explore the 
image of the integrated human being. 
One of the images that evolved was that 
of an elastic belt, stretching yet limited in 
form. Another image that the group de- 
veloped was that of the flying kite that is 
controlled yet liberated, free and wan- 
dering yet bound to earth or to the past. 
This was followed by the role playing of 
personal situations in which the students 
had actually faced such problems. They 
also held discussions in which they 
analyzed the differences in values be- 
tween themselves and their parents. 
These discussions led to working on 
conflict resolution in general, and near 
the end of the sessions students worked 
on the conflicts among themselves. This 
is particularly relevant in Nigeria, which 
is still in the process of healing from a 
brutal civil war. Students intellectually 
espouse nationalism, but tribal stereo- 
types are still in evidence and create sub- 
tle social pressures. Bringing these 
conflicts into the open seems an impor- 
tant aspect of university education here. 


SUMMING UP 


All over the world societies are in flux. 
Mead (1970) has discussed how cultures 
change. Nigeria may be in one phase of 
change: the change from what Mead 
calls a postfigurative culture, in which 
children learn primarily from their el- 
ders, to a configurative culture, in which 
both children and adults learn from their 
peers. In the States one finds more of a 
prefigurative culture, in which adults 
learn also from their children. Yet the 
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element of rapid change is influencing us 
all, frequently separating the old and the 
young. 

In Nigeria people are becoming aware 
of their national ties, while in America 
ethnicity is a key issue. In both cases, 
however, it is essential that there be 
communication among groups if there is 
to be a peaceful and productive society. 
Counselors have a vital role in facilitating 
such communication. The role of the 
counselor must become more that of a 
change agent (Banks 1973) who moves 
from group to group encouraging in- 
teraction and understanding. 

My work in Nigeria tends to support 
Maslow's (1962) idea that growth experi- 
ences occur in all cultures. The language 
and content of experiences may be dif- 
ferent, but the underlying processes are 
the same. In order to facilitate this 
growth, the counselor who is unfamiliar 
with a culture, in either his or her own 
country or another country, must as à 
first step learn the language and the 
meanings of interactions in different so- 
cial contexts. An initial period is needed 
to submerge oneself in the new envi- 
ronment, learning to communicate in a 
new way. Mutuality and checking out of 
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perceptions are essential in establishing 
trust. 

Whether the situation is one in which a 
white counselor is meeting with black 
counselees, is trying to get parents and 
children to talk to one another, or is 
going into a new country, one must re- 
learn the rules and be open to world 
views completely different from one's 
own. M 
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Time to Counsel 


ilderland Center, 


reference materials are available to all. 
The guidance center concept is an open, 
team approach to guidance services that, 


by permitting counselors to counsel, has 
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resulted in a greater understanding and 
use of these services by students, faculty, 
parents, and administration. 


ORIGIN AND NEED 


Guilderland High School has seven 
counselors for the 2,000 students in 
grades 9 through 12. Prior to the new 
arrangement, the counselors functioned 
in offices in two different sections of the 
building. All offices were reached by 
students and teachers through narrow 
corridors supervised by secretaries. The 
doors were more often closed than open. 
While each counselor had basic college 
and career references in a bookcase, the 
complete reading reference area was 
some distance away in the multi-media 
center, The counselors found these ref- 
erences impractical for routine use; stu- 
dents could not benefit from counselor 
assistance with questions. Counselor dis- 
satisfaction led to a student, faculty, ad- 
ministration, and counselor study of 
guidance needs with respect to improv- 
ing services. The results were as follows: 


e Faculty needed increased accessibil- 
ity to student information and counselor 
interpretation of school and student 
data. 

€ Students needed more group in- 
formation programs, greater counselor 
accessibility (especially on a drop-in 
basis), greater exposure to the ideas of all 
counselors, more group counseling, 
more accessible and usable college and 
career materials, and assistance in the 

use of all reference materials, 

e Counselors needed to work with 
clients free from office and telephone 
interruptions, to be more available to 
students, to have areas that would be 
quickly available for group sessions, to 
escape from the deskbound routine, to 
have resource materials readily available 
while counseling, to work in dose prox- 
imity with other counselors in a coordi- 
nated program, and to help each other 


with problem analysis and specialized in- 
formation when unusual situations 
arose. 


A CONCEPT EVOLVES 


After determining these needs and es- 
tablishing some priorities, counselors 
sought ideas for an organizational plan 
that would better meet the needs; they 
visited other schools, talked to other 
counselors, read journals, and attended 
conventions. An idea grew: to move all 
counselors to one office location and 
convert a nearby classroom into a refer- 
ence room. The administration could 
not allow us a classroom and suggested a 
small cafeteria (55' x 35') instead; the 
staff decision to use this cafeteria was 
fortuitous. From staff analysis of all these 
factors, a new concept evolved that met 
each of the student, faculty, and coun- 
selor needs to some degree; and the 
open, flexible arrangement made possi- 
ble later endeavors that had never even 
been considered in the original plan- 
ning. 

A guidance center was designed to 
bring together into one open setting the 
counseling, information, outside 
speaker, and reference functions of the 
guidance effort. Counselors now meet 
with individuals and groups in six areas 
of the room, roughly outlined by chair 
and table arrangements. The center also 
provides a comfortable place in which 
college, career, and financial aid infor- 
mation are readily available for casual 
student use from 7:30 A. M. to 3:30 r. M. 
each school day. 

All students with appointments come 
to the center to meet their counselor. 
Students without appointments are €n- 
couraged to talk to the duty counselor or 
to the paraprofessional aide. One coun- 
selor is always “on duty” in the center 
when school is in session to assist drop-in 
students when their assigned counselor 
is occupied with parents, teachers, or 
other students. This virtually eliminates 
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the problem of students being unable to 
"see their counselor or having to wait all 
period for their counselor to become 
available. Students may, if they wish, 
complete a request form for a personal 
conference with their counselor. 

Because it was formerly a cafeteria, the 
- guidance center is located in the main- 
stream of traffic, away from administra- 
tive offices and adjacent to the cafeteria 
area used by and easily accessible to stu- 
dents. A tight school budget dictated that 
equipment consist of a chalkboard and 
an assortment of bookcases, racks, tables, 
chairs, screens, and art display boards. 
The bookcases were loosely spaced to 
outline the student reading-browsing 
area. The other items were used as divid- 
ers to create a feeling of privacy in the six 
counseling areas. The school district had 
to pay only for draperies to control light 
and make the barren room more invit- 
ing. 

Counselors accustomed to working in 
closed offices were hesitant about the loss 
of privacy, but this was no problem. In 
fact, the screens are seldom used today; 
there can be an amazing amount of pri- 
Vacy in a busy room. When four-wall pri- 
Vacy is needed, an adjacent faculty 
lunchroom can be used if available; or 
the counselor offices are a short walk up 
the hall in the guidance suite. 


DUTY COUNSELORS AND AIDES 


Each counselor is assigned to be duty 
counselor in the guidance center once a 
day for two or three 25-minute modules 
at a time, The duty counselor handles 
Crises and provides preliminary services 
for those who appear in the guidance 
center without appointments. When the 
Situation indicates that a follow-up is 
needed, referrals are made to other 
Counselors and school personnel. The 
duty periods rotate daily so that students 
p find a different duty counselor each 
a during their unassigned periods. 

€ duty counselor functions in the 
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open reading-browsing area, where he 
or she can also assist students in the use 
of college references, catalogs, career 
data, and audiovisual materials. During 
the occasional periods when there are no 
questions or problems, the counselor 
chats with students in the center or 
perhaps talks to students in the hall. 

A paraprofessional aide in the center 
provides help by performing such tasks 
as operating an employment service and 
assisting students who are seeking in- 
formation. The aide is available to help 
counselors as needed and does ordering 
and filing to keep materials current and 
usable. Several students who enjoy the 
guidance center activity have offered to 
help the aide and the counselors. Also, 
several parents have volunteered to assist 
the staff in the center half a day each 
week by hosting visitors, filing, helping 
with reference materials, creating dis- 
plays, and making telephone contacts. 

All of this permits unassigned coun- 
selors to function with individuals and 
groups both in and out of the center with 
a minimum of interruption. Counselors 
have more opportunities to pursue spe- 
cial interest projects. Most important of 
all is the ease of mind that results from 
knowing that someone is available to 
handle immediate problems as they 


arise. 


COUNSELOR FUNCTIONS 


Since the task of assigning each of 2,000 
students to a counselor must be efficient, 
each student is assigned alphabetically to 
acounselor; this counselor is responsible 
for the planning and organizational 
work of the student. However, coun- 
selors work as a team in sharing ideas, 
information, and experiences to assist 
each other; and students may seek in- 
formation, advice, and counsel from any 
staff member. Thus the staff members, 
with their varied talents and back- 
grounds, are used advantageously- The 
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counselors plan cooperatively so that 
they can coordinate meetings with stu- 
dents individually and in groups for cur- 
riculum, career, and educational plan- 
ning and decision making. The team ap- 
proach is a key factor; responsibilities are 
shared to develop group programs 
within a developmental framework. 
Because the guidance center contains 
flexible work areas that can be quickly 
adjusted from a one-to-one student- 
counselor session to a group session with 
ten students or a group information 
program for thirty students, counselors 
planning group meetings for student 
discussions, group presentations, college 
visitors, case conferences, or career and 
industry speakers no longer have to sign 
up for a conference room days in ad- 
vance or seek an empty classroom, only 
to be pushed out at the end of the period. 
Counselors enjoy the flexibility of being 
able to arrange group meetings with little 
advance planning, This places the em- 
phasis on program and content rather 
than on administrative procedure. The 
strength of the guidance center concept 
lies in the cooperative efforts of the staff 
to provide an open, helping counseling 
facility designed to meet student needs. 


THE GUIDANCE SUITE 


Since paper work has not been elimi- 
nated, each counselor does have office 
space in the guidance suite and has a 
desk, a telephone, files, and statistics. 
Here is where counselors fill out forms, 
make calls, and keep records. The guid- 
ance suite is just up the hall from the 
guidance center and contains space for 
seven counselors and two office workers. 
The total staff of ten consists of five full- 
time counselors, a head counselor (who 
handles half a counseling load), a half- 
time counselor, a registrar, a secretary, 
and the paraprofessional aide. 
Since counselors work primarily with 
students in the guidance center during 
school hours, calls by parents and others 
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are handled by the office staff and by a 
duty counselor in the guidance suite. 
Like that of the duty counselor in the 
center, this is a rotating duty assignment. 
Involved situations and personal con- 
cerns are referred to the appropriate 
counselor or other school officials. Calls 
may be returned by the counselors dur- 
ing their office duty period or after the 
school day. 

"Teachers seek information about stu- 
dents in the guidance suite and are aided 
by the office duty counselor and office 
staff. Usually this assistance is im- 
mediately available, and the counselor 
helps the teacher interpret student data. 
Personal situations are referred to the 
appropriate counselor for follow-up. 
Busy and concerned teachers are not al- 
ways satisfied with this arrangement; 
however, priorities place students first 
while they are in the building. 


AND THERE ARE PROBLEMS 


The implementation of this guidance 
center concept required a readjustment 
in the daily routine of all ten people on 
the guidance staff. This was accom- 
plished by cooperative study and consen- 
sus agreements at each decision-making 
point in the planning phase. Many meet- 
ings were held with many people. Once 
the final decision to reorganize was 
unanimously agreed on, all were dedi- 
cated to the new concept as the best al- 
ternative for a needed departmental 
reorganization. 

Problems developed with our clients 
—students, teachers, and  parents— 
who were peripherally involved in the 
planning. Many adjustment problems 
for clients were foreseen and discussed 
in advance by the guidance staff and the 
building principals. The administration 
helped by giving positive support during 
the transition as we worked out new pro- 
cedures. 

Counselors felt threatened by the 
open policy when their assigned students 
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worked with others either by coincidence 
or by design. This problem engendered 
considerable group discussion among all 
counselors. Even now we remain highly 
conscious of the open communication 
that must be carefully maintained be- 
tween two counselors in such situations. 
Counselors are less defensive now, and 
students benefit from the new openness. 
Counselors must plan their day care- 
fully so that they can bring with them all 
the materials from the office—folders, 
notes, schedules—that they will need 
during conferences in the guidance 
center. We still make trips back to the 
office for forgotten items or because 
something unexpected has come up; an 
adjacent suite of offices would be an im- 
provement. However, counselors feel 
that they have become less dependent on 
their professional paraphernalia and do 
a better job of listening to students. 
Parents who had been accustomed to 
immediate counselor response on the 
telephone were surprised to be referred 
to the office duty counselor with the ex- 
planation that their child’s counselor was 
working with students in the guidance 
center. Teachers seeking a specific coun- 
selor were also directed to the duty coun- 
selor. As parents and teachers became 
accustomed to our new procedure, how- 
ever, they willingly used the available 
staff or accepted the delay in response 
when they realized that their counselor 
was occupied with students. Further- 
more, counselors were surprised to dis- 
cover how much useful information 
could be derived from a cumulative rec- 
ord by someone other than the assigned 
counselor and how many parent and 
community calls were about general pro- 
cedures. Possessive counselors con- 
cerned about “my students” and “my 
Parents” quickly broadened their per- 
Spectives. Also, the administration was 
Pleased to observe that parents could 
have conferences of all types involving 
counselors, teachers, and administrators 
in the open guidance center, with 
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everyone completely accepting this prac- 
tice as a normal function of the school 
program. 

Because the high school is mostly a 
one-floor, sprawling complex, the guid- 
ance area is not convenient to teachers at 
the extremes of the building. This 
is a definite handicap. In these cases 
counselor-teacher contacts are usually 
made by telephone, and counselors are 
urged to find reasons to walk to these 
areas. 

Students have had the fewest adjust- 
ment problems; in fact, they appreciate 
the immediate attention they receive in 
the guidance center. We still have to 
exert gentle pressure to keep the center 
from becoming a lounge and lunch- 
room. 

One possible weakness that we haven't 
evaluated is whether counselors miss 
some crisis contact with troubled stu- 
dents. While we feel successful in what 
we are doing, and we are able to move to 
a private area if an emotional outburst 
occurs, some students simply might not 
come in because of the open situation. 


WHERE ARE WE? 


We have a developmental group counsel- 
ing program for grades 9 through 12 
that is evolving because we have coun- 
selors willing and able to do curriculum 
planning, because we have a facility to 
handle up to sixty students (ten per 
counselor) at a time, and because 
cooperative English and history depart- 
ments understand our objectives and re- 
lease students to us from classes for 
specific counseling units. 

The guidance center concept has 
made counselors accessible to students 
and has given students greater exposure 
to the total guidance staff. Students are 
more aware of the many resources avail- 
able, and they use the materials to re- 
search careers and colleges. The center 
provides a means to increase student 
awareness of the relationship between 
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their high school program, their unique 
personalities, and the world of work and 
higher education. 
The staff arranges for ancillary ser- 
vices in the center. People from the 
community use the reference materials 
and become available for informal coun- 
seling. A reunion drew sixty-five recent 
graduates, who shared experiences with 
juniors and seniors. Special conferences 
for students to meet with community 
volunteer groups seeking student help, 
with prospective employers, and with the 
military are set up for a half day. For a 
while, a counselor froma city drug coun- 
seling clinic was in the center one morn- 
ing a week to confer with students and 
school personnel. 

After one year of functioning in the 
guidance center, the counselors asked 
the Professional Advancement Commit- 
tee of the Capital District Personnel and 
Guidance Association for an evaluation 
of the guidance department. Their 
summary report included: “The guid- 
ance center concept has been well re- 
ceived by the majority of people who 
were asked about it ... the exception 
being some teachers who felt itseemed to 
hinder teacher-counselor communica- 
tion. They felt that counselors were not 


as accessible to teachers as they would 
like them to be. However, adminis- 
trators, students, parents and others 
were favorably impressed with the coun- 
seling center arrangement." 

Evaluations now, after two years of 
operation, indicate that the guidance 
center has removed the quasi-ad- 
ministrator image of the counselor as a 
deskbound authority figure and elimi- 
nated the attitude that only students in 
trouble or with problems go to a coun- 
selor. Working out in the open has taken 
away some of the counselor mystique for 
teachers, students, and parents, and the 
image of the counselor as a dedicated 
professional has evolved. 

Counselors have greater exposure 
around the school to students and fac- 
ulty, and students and teachers see coun- 
selors counseling. Counselors enjoy the 
easy accessibility of other counselors and 
the aide when unfamiliar questions and 
unusual situations arise, and all re- 
sources are steps away. Those needing 
help do not face a protective secretary 
and a closed door, because the duty 
counselor makes someone accessible to 
all. Most important, when not on duty, 
counselors have uninterrupted time to 
counsel. M 
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Research in Counseling 


Richard W. Warner, Jr., Column Editor 


This column is based on the belief that research can provide meaningful data to the 
practicing counselor. While individual studies may not provide sufficient data on which 
to act, a combination of separate research efforts or a large-scale, long-term research 
project does have the possibility of providing sufficient data. This column will undertake 
to provide that data by either reviewing the current research in a specific area or 
examining the results from a long-term project. The emphasis will be on implications for 
the counselor, so there will be little if any information on research design or statistical 
procedures. Readers desiring more detail about a particular study should write directly 
to the original author(s). Readers who desire to have the results of their research and/or 
innovative approaches considered for review in this column should send the material to 

Richard W. Warner, Jr., Counselor Education, 2054 Haley Center, Auburn University, 


Auburn, Alabama 36830. 


Peer Counseling 


STEPHAN H. SCOTT, Director of Mental Health Services, Baldwin County Mental Health/Mental 


Retardation Center, Baldwin County, Alabama 


RICHARD W. WARNER, JR., Associate Professor, Department of Counselor Education, Auburn 


University, Auburn, Alabama 


Many within the counseling profession con- 
cerned with the extension of counseling ser- 
vices and the development of procedures that 
might better meet the needs of special groups 
have turned to the use of peers as counselors. 
This interest is reflected in the degree of at- 
tention given to peer counseling in the litera- 
ture, The recurrent theme presented is that 
counseling services of all kinds can be en- 
hanced through the use of peers as coun- 
selors. 

We undertook this review in order to see 
what documentation there is for such claims. 
We decided not to include any articles report- 
ing programs utilizing paraprofessionals who 
were not peers and not to include the whole 
body of literature on the use of peers as mod- 
els. The effectiveness of peers as models is 
well documented, and readers who wish to 
study that area are encouraged to examine 
the material generated by Albert Bandura 

and his associates. The focus of this review, 
then, is on programs in which peers were 
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actually given some counseling function to 
perform. 

In conducting this review the following re- 
sources were used: the ERIC system, several 
volumes of each of 12 specific journals, and 
several abstracts common to the field. It is 
unfortunate that much of the interest in peer 
counseling, as found in the literature, is in the 
form of subjective thought articles, with very 
few articles reporting any attempt atan objec- 
tive evaluation. From the vast array of arti- 
cles, 61 were selected for further review be- 
cause they mentioned evaluation. Many of 
those, however, were discarded because the 
evaluation consisted of a subjective “I feel” or 
“we feel” format. 


PURPOSES OF 
PEER COUNSELING PROGRAMS 


Peer counseling programs have been estab- 
lished to be used in crisis intervention (e£ 
drug problems), to provide information ser 
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vices, to develop interpersonal and social 
skills, to improve academic and decision- 
making skills, and simply to provide friend- 
ship. 

Peer counselors have been utilized in one 
of three ways in programs working with 
elementary-age children through adults. In 
some cases peers have been used as adjuncts 
to the counseling program, being given a 
specifically defined role (e.g., provide orien- 
tation). In other cases they have been given 
almost the same responsibility as the profes- 
sional counselor. Finally, they have been used 
in a group setting in a conjoint role with a 
professional counselor. 


COLLEGE LEVEL PROGRAMS 


By far the largest number of studies dealing 
with peer counseling have been conducted at 
the college level. Five of the studies (Froman 
1972; Luther 1972; McCarthy & Michaud 
1971; Murry 1972; Upcraft 1971) used 
trained peers to help college students with 
academic problems. In each case the peers 
Were used in addition to the regular counsel- 
ing program. All five studies reported that 
the peer programs were beneficial. The first 
two programs used only a self-report form of 
evaluation with no control. The studies by 
Murry, Froman, and Luther were experi- 
mental in nature. Murry found student ad- 
visors to be more effective than faculty ad- 
visors in the academic area, but not in the 
Social area. Froman reported that peer tutor- 
ing and individual reinforcement counseling 
Significantly improved high-risk students’ 
chances of succeeding academically and re- 
maining in school. In Luther's study the 
grade point averages and self-esteem of mar- 
Binal students were improved. 

Studies by Ware and Gold (1970, 1971), by 
Brown, Wehe, and Zunker (1971), and by 
Brown (1965) also used peers as counselors 
With college students, and all reported posi- 
tive results. The 1971 Ware and Gold study 
and the Brown study were of the self-report 
‘ype, while the Brown, Wehe, and Zunker 
Study and the 1970 Ware and Gold study 
utilized control groups. Of special note is that 

th the Ware and Gold studies focused on 
and found positive results through the use of 
E working with students who were of 

imilar ethnic and socioeconomic back- 
Stounds. One study (Pyle & Snyder 1971) 
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utilized a self-report evaluation on the effects 
of peers in social adjustment counseling. 
They reported that the program was effec- 
tive, particularly with minority students. 

ile only five of the ten studies of peer 
counseling at the college level were truly ex- 
perimental in nature, the results are en- 
couraging. It does seem that peers can help 
other students in the area of academics, and 
of particular importance is the finding that 
peers from the same general background as 
their “clients” are effective. 


HIGH SCHOOL/JUNIOR HIGH PROGRAMS 


Seven studies containing some form of evalu- 
ation have been conducted at the junior 
and/or senior high level. Hamburg and Var- 
enhorst (1972) ran a peer counseling pro- 
gram with students in grades seven through 
twelve, Though they did not utilize a control 
group, the self-reports of participants indi- 
cated that the program was successful in 
academic, social, and personal areas, 

In a three-year experimental study, Engle 
and Szyperski (1965) found that peer coun- 
seling had little effect on grades or the anx- 
iety of seventh, ninth, and tenth graders but 
did have a tendency to lower the number of 
disciplinary problems among the partici- 
pants, Contrasting these studies, Margro 
(1973) found no differences among peer- 
led, counselor-led, and peer- and counselor- 
led groups dealing with the social-behavioral 
problems of junior high school girls. Also, 
Parker (1973) reported no differences in the 
concepts of self and others found among 
peer-counseled, professionally counseled, 
and control groups of ninth grade students. 

Vriend (1969) evaluated a peer counseling 
program with low-achieving juniors in high 
school in which the peer counselors acted as 
co-leaders in the group counseling. In com- 
parison with a control group, the experimen- 
tal group with the peer counselors had 
significantly improved grades at the end of 

rogram. 

pos: audi (Koch 1973; Lobitz 1970) used 
peers as adjuncts to the regular counseling 
program. Koch used a self-report evaluation 
and found that the peer counselors were ef- 
fective providers of information; Lobitz 
utilized a control group and found that peer 
counselors were effective in helping sopho- 
mores improve their grades. 
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While the evidence supporting peer coun- 
seling at the secondary school level is even 
more limited than at the college level, there is 
reason for some optimism. At the very least, it 
appears that peer counselors may be helpful 
in limited areas, such as academic improve- 
ment. 


ELEMENTARY PROGRAMS 


Three studies were found at the elementary 
school level, two of which were of a big 
brother/sister type. Winters and Arent (1969) 
did not use a control, but they reported that a 
significant percentage of parents and 
teachers with students in the program saw the 
program as being beneficial. Vassos (1971), 
also using self-report, stated that a big 
brother program was effective in improving 
student behavior in school. 

Kern and Kirby (1971) investigated the use 
of fifth and sixth graders as co-helpers in 
group counseling with other fifth and sixth 
graders. In comparing the peer and 
counselor-led group against a counselor-only 
group and a no-contact control, it was found 
that the conjoint group significantly im- 
proved participants’ school adjustment be- 
haviors. 

Quite obviously, the first two programs are 
really not peer counseling programs, since 
they utilize older students. The latter pro- 
gram, however, does give some evidence that 
peers can at least assist the counseling proc- 
ess. At this level it may be more of a modeling 
effect than true peer counseling. Thus, at this 
juncture there appears to be only meager 


support for peer programs in the elementary 
schools. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The research reported here is meager, much 
more so than we expected to find. Itisindeed 
unfortunate that more and better-designed 
research has not been reported in the litera- 
ture, and if this review does nothing more, 
perhaps it will stimulate that very thing. 
Nonetheless, the research that has been re- 
viewed here does seem to suggest some 
beneficial uses of peer counseling. The fol- 
lowing recommendations are drawn from 
what appear to be the best-documented 
programs and deal with the selection of 
peers, training, and focus areas. 
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l. Effective peer counselors appear to be 
those who not only have a desire to help 
others but also have effective adjustment and 
interpersonal skills. 

2. Peer counselors must be perceived by 
those they work with as potentially helpful 
persons. That is, they are expected to have 
experiences, skills, or knowledge appropriate 
to their clients' needs. 

3. Research seems to indicate that peer 
counselors are more helpful when they are 
from the same ethnic and socioeconomic 
background as their clients. There is also 
some indication that peer counselors may be 
able to reach such groups not ordinarily in- 
clined to seek counselors. 

4. Training peer counselors has generally 
involved the development of interpersonal or 
human relations skills. Carkhuff's (1971) 
model for human relations training has been 
used extensively for this purpose. His publi- 
cation The Art of Helping (1972) should also be 
a useful training tool. 

5. Training should include one-to-one 
and/or group counseling experiences in in- 
formal situations, supplemented by the ac- 
quisition of appropriate information and 
knowledge of referral sources. 

6. The peer counselor should always have 
access to a professional counselor for consul- 
tation or referral. The evidence at present 
does not warrant the use of peer counselors as 
a completely separate entity. 

7. Peer counseling appears to be effective 
in the areas of academics (study habits, cur- 
riculum choice, educational goals), social- 
adjustment skills, and provision of informa- 
tion. Peer counselors are especially effective 
for students entering new academic envi- 
ronments. 

8. In general, peer counselors and faculty 
who work with them report as much (or more) 
benefitand satisfaction with the peer counsel- 
ing programs as do those persons the pro- 
grams are designed to help. 

9. Research on peer counseling has been 
almost exclusively short-term (e.g, one 
semester); the long-range effects of peer 
counseling are yet to be studied. 
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Etcetera 


Daniel Sinick 


Publishers interested in having their materials reviewed here are requested to send two 
copies to Daniel Sinick, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006. 


Manpower Report of the President. Su- 
perintendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. 1974. 387 
pp. $3.85. 


This big bargain of bountiful information 
was prepared jointly this year by the U.S. 
Department of Labor, previously the sole au- 
thor, and HEW's Office of Education. Almost 
half the pages (each only a penny) are sub- 
stantive narrative, the other half supplemen- 
tary appendixes. Major topics cover 
employment/unemployment, manpower 
programs and their move toward decentrali- 
zation, migration and "the new geography of 
employment," occupational opportunity pat- 
terns and changes, and the Work Incentive 
Program. Many subtopics could be required 
reading for personnel and guidance workers. 


Industrial Psychology by Ernest J. McCormick and 
Joseph Tiffin. Sixth edition. Prentice-Hall, Inc., En- 
glewood Cliffs, New Jersey 07632. 1974. 625 pp. 
$12.50, 


First published in 1942, this classic has been 
updated with new content and recent refer- 
ences (which would be more useful at chapter 
ends than as footnotes only). The content of 
industrial psychology is within the purview of 
P&G'ers: Major sections deal with “Personnel 
Selection and Evaluation,” “The Organiza- 
tional and Social Context of Human Work,” 
“The Job and Work Situation,” “Accidents 
and Human Errors,” and “Psychological As- 
pects of Consumer Behavior.” Pioneers and 
experts, the authors demonstrate profes- 
sional perspective in presenting complexities 
and conflicts surrounding pertinent issues. 
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Facilitative Teaching: Theory and Practice by Joe 
Wittmer and Robert D. Myrick. Goodyear Publishing 
Co. Inc., 15113 Sunset Blvd., Pacific Palisades, 
California 90272. 1974. 169 pp. $4.95 paperback. 


The adept authors have put together what 
could have been a put-on adapted from 
others, facilely adopting the currently fa- 
vored “facilitative” without substantive sup- 
port. They do provide theoretical back- 
ground as well as practical examples regard- 
ing the efficacy ofa facilitative approach. The 
authors would doubtless apply to counselors 
their six characteristics of facilitative 
teachers: effective listening, genuineness, 
understanding, respect, intelligence, and skill 
in interpersonal communication. The 
numerous facilitative procedures described 
(if not prescribed) for teaching seem equally 
applicable to counseling and guidance. 


The Worker and the Job: Coping with Change 
edited by Jerome M. Rosow. Prentice-Hall, Inc., En- 
glewood Cliffs, New Jersey 07632. 1974. 208 pP 
$6.95 hardbound, $2.45 paperback. 


Distinction marks the authors and content of 
the seven chapters, prepared for one of the 
annual conferences sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Assembly, "a national educational institu- 
tion" affiliated with Columbia University. 
Former Assistant Secretary of Labor Rosow 
provides an introduction. Authors Ginzberg, 
Henle, Salpukas, Strauss, Walton, Yank- 
elovich, and Zagoria cover such topics as the 
meaning of work, worker attitudes, union 
roles, restructuring of work, economic con- 
siderations, and policy implications. Lacking 
are the usual references to specific sources. 
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Today it is important to insure that each stu- | 
dent develops the basic skills necessary to \ 
function at the next level of achievement, 
whether that be further education, career or 
family responsibilities. 


A power test 


TASK (Stanford Test of Academic Skills) is 
a power test rather than a speed test and 
it provides wide range measurement of 
student achievement in Reading, English 


and Mathematics. It's available in two 
levels. One level is for use in grades 8-10. 
The other is for grades 11-junior/commu- 
nity college freshmen. 


Criterion/Objective-Referenced Interpretation 


Each item in TASK is designed to mea- 
süre a specific instructional objective 
Which can be stated in behavioral terms. 
Within each TASK test, items that measure 


closely related instructional objectives 
have been grouped under a more general 
instructional objective. 


Help for you 


This test helps to identify students who 
may need remedial instruction. It helps to 
determine if a student has the basic skills 
fo enter certain curricula or courses. It 


helps in the placement of students in the 
proper section of multi-level courses. 
TASK can also be given as à placement 
test for college freshmen. 


The latest addition 


TASK is the latest addition to the newest 
"Stanford Achievement Test Series. Since 
there is a continuous standard score 


ment Test and TASK, you can have con- 
tinuous measurement of educational 
achievement from early childhood to 
freshmenyearincommunity/junior college. 


Scale for all levels of the Stanford Achieve- 


Very convenient 


Each subtest of TASK can be given in a normal, forty-minute class period. 


à STN), 
E) why TASK? (e0) 
F Now you know <\ =F 7 

in 


lll 


PGN 
Test Department, Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc. | 
| 757 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 
Please send me information on TASK. | 
Name. Position —————— —— I 
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Assessment of Children’s Intelligence by Jerome 
M. Sattler, W. B. Saunders , West 


Washington Square, Philadelphia 19105. 1974. 526 
pp. $13.95. 


Sattler and Saunders are to be commended 
on this high-quality, low-cost book, which is 
big in size, scope, and scholarship, Accom- 
panied by an instructors manual of 
multiple-choice questions for all 27 chapters, 
the book is intended for a course in individual 
intelligence testing. Extensive coverage is 
given the Stanford-Binet and Wechsler 
scales; six other tests are covered briefly. In- 
telligence pervades the author's treatment of 
such topics as examiner-examinee relation- 
ship, minority group children, other special 
children, diagnostic applications, and syn- 
thesis and reporting of test findings (less final 
than “results”), Plentiful tables give added aid 
to the reader, 
Smali-Group Instruction: Theory and Practice by 
Joseph A. Olmstead. Human Resources Research 
Organization, 300 N. Washington St., Alexandria, 
Virginia 22314, 1974. 129 pp. $3.95 paperback. 


The first HumRRO publication aimed at 
practitioners rather than researchers, this 7 x 
10 book offers content of interest to P&G'ers, 
who will find help not only in the use of vari- 
ous methods but also in understanding 
rationales for their selection. Different case 
discussion. methods are covered, as well as 
burt sessions, role playing, conference 
method, and committee. problem solving. 
Since the book is a combination of two earlier 
reports, its "analysis of the state of the art" 
may not be current. 


Published with the support of the University 
of Illinois, this "international journal" seems 
off to a good start, with a strong editorial 
board and substantive initial contents: five 
substantial articles, two book reviews, and an 
editorial. Worth the price of admission is a 
three-author, 28-page article on “Professions 
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and Their Plausibility,” which stresses | 
“most professions are entering crises 
plausibility.” While streaking was a fast. 
passing phenomenon, “The Choice of Strip: 
ping for a Living" is a perennial concern out 
lined here in bleak profile. . 


Compensation Administration by David W. 
Belcher. Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey 07632. 1974. 606 pp. $12.95. 


A revision of a book that appeared in two 
editions under the title Wage and Salary 
Administration, this comprehensively covers 
concepts and practices of concern to P&G'ers. 
While dealing essentially with economic as- 
pects of employment, the author treats with 
authority such topics as nonfinancial re- 
wards; employment as a transaction involving 
psychological, sociological, political, and ethi- 
cal components; and "Behavioral Science 
Compensation Theory and Research," a long 
chapter highlighting the work of writers such 
as Caplow, Dubin, Herzberg, Maslow, and 
McClelland, Among the modern motivations 
of helping professionals is adequate compen- 
sation for services rendered by themselves 
and by their clients; toward that end, reading 
this book offers some initial compensation. 


Wo Cini Have Better Marriepse I We Want 
Them by David Mace and Vera Mace. Ab 
Press, 201 Eighth Ave. South, Nashville, Tennessee 
37202. 1974. 172 pp. $5.95. 


"Tis not an editorial We or a personal We, for 
the authors have themselves had a "better 
marriage" for 40 years, Wanting to help 
others achieve compatible partnerships that 
are more marital than martial, these pioneer 
marriage counselors have developed a pro 
gram of "marriage enrichment" through en- 
counter groups for couples. ‘This small book 
with short chapters is a curious blend of the 
professional and the popular, the cutting 
edge and the conventional, the cool and the 
polemical. Anti-marriage writers are at 
tacked, especially the author of Marriage Is 
Hell. is not seen as made in heaven, 
eed but something to be worked at "like 
a le. 
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MEN AT WORK: Applications of Ergonomics 
to Performance and Design by Roy J. Shep- 
hard, Univ of Toronto, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada. The topics covered range widely over 
the physiology and psychology of work, 
biomechanics, applied mathematics and hu- 
man factors engineering and carry a unifying 
theme of matching design to human perfor- 
mance characteristics in the interests of both 
worker comfort and productivity. The 
psychological and physiological impacts of 
the working environment are also noted, and 
psychological, physical and physiological as- 
pects of fatigue are discussed. The psychol- 
ogy of work is introduced by discussions of 
arousal, vigilance and the testing of person- 
ality. Motivation of the worker is related to 
current theories of industrial and social 
organization. Skinnerian concepts of the 
mind are applied to the teaching of specific 
skills, and the more practical problems of 
effective apprentice training are examined. 
74, 408 pp. (6 3/4 x 9 3/4), 99 il., 8 tables, 
$23.50 


ECOPHYSICS: The Application of Physics 
to Ecology by James Paul Wesley, Univ. of 
Missouri, Rolla. Most clinicians consider 
Stress to be an external force producing 
Symptoms in their patients. Many re- 
Searchers consider stress to be the results of 
an external stressor and consider it, in 
Selye's terms, to be a general adaptation 
Syndrome. Engineers and some behavioral 
Scientists consider that external loading leads 
lo stress which is internal and which in turn 
is productive of internal strain, When a term 
i$ applied to behavior at work, these differ- 
ent meanings interfere with the clarity of 
communication and understanding across 
disciplinary lines, This book, like the confer- 
ence on which it was based, presents the 
Most widely held concepts of occupational 
Stress. Psychiatric, psychoanalytic and 
Psychophysiological considerations are in- 
cluded as are those which stem from role 
theory. '74, 368 pp, 39 il, 7 tables, 
cloth-§ 19,75, paper-$ 13.75 


THERAPEUTIC NEEDS OF THE FAMILY: 
Problems, Descriptions and Therapeutic Ap- 
proaches, Edited by Richard E. Hardy, 
Virginia Commonwealth Univ., Richmond, 
and John G. Cull, Virginia Commonwealth 
Univ., Fishersville. (15 Contributors) Both 
practical problem descriptions and theoret- 
ically-oriented material of academia are in- 
cluded in an effort by the editors to bridge. 
the gap between these two areas in profes- 
sional literature, The book covers the follow- 
ing topical areas: group work with distressed 
families, families in crisis, family crisis inter- 
vention, the child of divorce, family therapy 
in the treatment of adolescents with di- 
vorced parents, prediction of delinquent 
behavior, counseling the parent of the 
chronic delinquent, psychological manage- 
ment in the family and the dying child, 
separation counseling, alternatives to divorce 
and their implications, orgasmic problems: a 
counseling demonstration, counseling tech- 
niques and case study descriptions. '74, 256 
pp., $11.75 

PRESCRIPTIONS FOR CHILDREN WITH 
LEARNING AND ADJUSTMENT PROB- 
LEMS (2nd Ptg.) by Ralph F. Blanco, 
Temple Univ., Philadelphia. Designed for 
clinical, school and educational psychol- 
ogists to use as a desk reference and for 
graduate students tO use as a text, this book 
is written for persons well versed in child- 


is on learning and behavior problems in 
school and at home. The concepts presented 
are derived from psychodynamic, reinforce- 


haviors, stealing and negativism; suicidal 
br homicidal behaviors; problems resulting 
from blindness, deafness and brain injuries; 
retardation, the slow learner and learning 
disabilities; behavior; un- 
derachievement and school phobia; and rival- 
ry and anxiety. 774, 320 pp., $9.25 
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Behavioral Self-Control by Carl E. 


Thoresen and Michael J. Mahoney p. 236 
Contemporary Problems of Drug 
Abuse edited by Peter A, Levin p. 237 
The School Counsellor by Ken Williams p. 238 
Five Lives at Harvard: Personality 
Change during College by Stanley H. 
King p. 239 


Behavioral Self-Control rl E, Thoresen 
Michael J. Mahoney. New ome Hoi, Rinehart a 
Winston, 1974, 177 pp. $3.65. 
Behavioral Self-Control is not the kind of book 
to browse through in the hope of gaining a 
speaking acquaintance with behavioral 
methods. It is an outstanding review of the 
relevant research in the area of self-control, 
tied together in an orderly and understanda- 
ble fashion, In addition, it offers a tentative 
behavioral framework for self-control. 
Bandura comments in the foreword that 
the authors "present incisive analysis of self. 
regulative processes together with evidence 
bearing on the centra] issues." | am left with 
the feeling that the piling up of evidence was 
allowed to dominate this work to the detri- 
ment of the authors’ incisive analysis, which is 
found only here and there under the pile. 
Into 144 pages of text, plus additiona] ma~ 
terjal, Thoresen and Mahoney manage to 
cram an unbelievable wealth of material, in~ 
cluded under such topics as self-observation, 
self.reward, self.punishment and aversive 
self-regulation, and covert self-control, 
Mixed well with a treatment of methodologi- 
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Learning at Work: Human Resources 
and Organizational Development by 


Avice Saint p. 240 
Personnel: A Diagnostic Approach by 
William F. Glueck p.241 
T-Groups and Therapy Groups in a 
Changing Society by Dee G. Appley and 
Alvin E. Winder p. 241 


cal issues and an introductory and a summary 
chapter, the end result is a thorough, com- 
prehensive coverage of behavioral self- 
control. It is difficult to resist pointing out 
that such an accomplishment must have re- 
quired considerable restraint and willpower 
on the authors' part. 

Even so, some related areas are conspicu- 
ous by their lack of treatment. Biofeedback, 
focused attention, self-hypnosis, and au- 
togenic training are alluded to as offering 
"much promise as self-controlling strategies." 
The authors rationale for their omission 
sounds more like rationalization. The cover- 
age of other areas—methodological prob- 
lems, for example—is repetitious in nature. It 
is also somewhat disappointing to find so litle 
in the way of references involving the use of 
self-control methods in the area of interper- 
sonal relations, The focus is primarily on 
studies dealing with such chronic negative 
behaviors as alcoholism, obesity, and smok- 
ing. 

The discussion of the pragmatics of self- 
control is worthy of note. The authors’ com- 
ment that the “inexpensiveness and portabil- 
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€ A practical look at what's happening in today's 
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€ How to choose it, find it, make the most of it. 
e Occupations that are tailor-made to the young 
adult's own interests and skills. No degree required. 
© ALTERNATIVES TO COLLEGE has the answers.... 
hundreds of no-nonsense tips to help your students 
make the break from the often mindless insistence 
on college. To find the career and financial inde- 
pendence they've always wanted. 


ity" of self-control methods are certainly 
pragmatic advantages is a subtle sledgeham- 
mer that reminds counselors of any leaning 
that clients may be, and probably should be, 
the best possible agents of their own behavior 
change, However, attempts to provide fora 
rapprochement of behavioristic and 
humanistic viewpoints are laudable but not 
Particularly convincing. 

In total, I feel that this book has something 
Considerable to offer counselors and re- 
Searchers. Its message is an exciting one: Free 
individuals can become personal scientists 
“apable of investigating and altering the de- 
lerminants of their actions—Warren R. 
Seymour, University of Missouri—Columbia. 


Contemporary Problems of Drug Abuse edited by 
d A. Levin. Acton, Massachusetts: Publishing 
ences Group Inc., 1974. 196 pp. $14.95. 


A good way to prevent drug abuse is to pre- 
Pare and disseminate information about 
drugs and their use, right? Not really, say the 
“Xperts. In a chapter on education we read 
that "there is no evidence that our massive 
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drug-abuse education effort has worked. In 
fact, it has backfired on us and the full conse- 
quences have not yet been calculated" (p. 
168). A moratorium is recommended. 

The biggest problem in drug abuse is ad- 
diction and crime caused by hard drugs, 
right? Not really, say the experts, In chapters 
on advertising and problems, they make it 
clear that the biggest problem is the drug 
business—the amalgamation of drug man- 
ufacturers, distributors, retailers, advertisers, 
and salespeople who promote the indis- 
criminate use of pills for tensions, aches, and 
pain and who endorse alcohol and tobacco 
for use as social lubricators. , 

Our drug abuse legislation is based on in- 
formed medical and legal testimony, right? 
(By now you answer *not really," knowing 
that many will answer “right.”) In chapters on 
marihuana, history, and civil liberties, we find 
that national drug legislation arose out of ig- 
andattempts to control minor- 
ity group members by relating drug-caused 
crimes to particular groups. Present legisla- 
tion that prohibits marihuana but permits al- 
cohol and nicotine is little improvement. 


norance, fear, 
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CURRENT PSYCHOTHERAPIES 


Raymond J. Corsini, editor 


Summarizes the current status of the 
12 major schools of thought in psycho- 
therapy. Each is considered in a sepa- 
rate chapter written by an expert and 
following a common format that in- 
cludes history, theory, pe rsonality, 
psychotherapy, applications, and case 
examples. 

Contributors include Rudolf Drei- 
kurs, Albert Ellis, Reuben Fine, Eugene 
T. Gendlin, William Glasser, Alan 
Goldstein, Glen A. Holland, Yoram 
Kaufmann, Walter Kempler, Betty D. 
Meador, Harold H. Mosak, Carl R. Rog- 
ers, William C. Schutz, Frederick C. 
Thorne, Edward C. Whitmont, Leonard 


M. Zunin. 
1973 $8.50 paper 
502 pages, 2 columns — $14.50 cloth 


F. E. PEACOCK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
ITASCA, ILLINOIS 60143 


If you found yourself. thinking "right" to 
the preceding statements, here is information 
that can help you clarify issues, causes, and 
solutions to the drug abuse problem. This 
book is an outgrowth of a 1973 national sym- 
posium held at the Villanova School of Law, 
at which physicians, lawyers, and other ex- 
perts presented the latest in research and in- 
formed thinking on problems of drug abuse. 
"Though the symposium was called to educate 
members of the legal and medical profes- 
sions, the summary of that symposium—this 
book—should prove to be of great interest to 
P&G JOURNAL readers. 

Counselors will not find advice for dealing 
with drug users, nor will they find evidence 
supporting the effectiveness of drug counsel- 
ing or treatment services. As a matter of fact, 
the experts express concern about possible 
negative effects of massive economic and per- 
sonnel assaults on drug abuse. But readers 
will find informed thinking about issues that 
have clouded discussion on drug-related 
problems. 
Though there is little in it that is comfort- 
ing, the book makes fascinating reading and 
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should lead to an enlightened position re- 
garding problems of drug abuse.—Josiah S. 
Dilley, University of Wisconsin Madison. 


The School Counsellor by Ken Williams. London: 
Methuen, 1973. 131 pp. £2.00. 


Ten years ago there were no British books on 
counseling in education. The rapid growth of 
counseling in Britain over the last few years, 
however, has brought in its wake a spate of 
such books, from practicing counselors in 
secondary schools (Holden, Jones), in further 
and higher education (Palmer, Newsome and 
others, Milner), and from those responsible 
for training counselors (Lytton and Craft, 
Hughes). 

This latest outline of the role of the school 
counselor is by Ken Williams, who has ex- 
perience as both a practitioner and a 
trainer—a rare combination at this stage of 
our development. His book may be of interest 
to an American audience not least for its em- 
phasis on the counselor's role as a facilitator 
of helping relationships within the school. 
Williams does not see counseling as being 
confined to one-to-one relationships within 
the counselor's office. He attaches major im- 
portance to the counselors work with 
teachers and with pupils, which will develop 
their own helping skills. English teachers’ ex- 
pectation that they will have a “pastoral care 
role, however poorly they may perform it in 
practice, makes this approach not only politi- 
cally necessary but also (hopefully) realisti- 
cally feasible. 3 

In many ways, however, the book is unsatis- 
factory. It is at its strongest when Williams is 
describing incidents and cases from his own 
experience; he is clearly a counselor of great 
warmth and sensitivity. But instead of form- 
ing the core of the book, these experiences 
are used only intermittently to illustrate some 
of the general points being made, and the 
intellectual fiber of the general argument is 
not tough enough. Assumptions go unques- 
tioned; supporting evidence for assertions i$ 
offered only occasionally and even then is not 
always convincing; and the argument fre- 
quently becomes disjointed and meandering. 
There is, for example, little discussion of the 
crucial tensions and conflicts betwee? 
teachers’ responsibility to their clients and to 
the institution in which they work. It is often 
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difficult not to feel that—whether Williams 
admits it to himself or not—his client- 
centered approach may ultimately only be the 
means to institution-centered ends. 

x pm sora text for those who want 
E fs P school counseling in Britain is 
^ ais "e is of some value. It also has 
Died n [ eing short and readable. But 
i ini level higher than this, it is of 
A "HR PR G.W atts, Careers Research 

sory Centre, Cambridge, England. 


Five Lives a 

t Harvard: P. 
i : Personality Change dur- 
viera by Stanley H. King: Cube NE. 
$7.95, ^is: Harvard University Press, 1973. 219 pp. 


Thi ; 
SPAN might have had greater impact if it 
Itis Aa published in 1966 instead of 1973. 
Wi fn of some of the data collected in 
Biss rvard Student Study, a project inves- 
VR g the personality development of 
1960 n4 | who entered Harvard College in 
ae m prob A statement on the jacket 
ibd Sr isleading, as it implies that the Har- 
udent Study covered the period of the 
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late 1960s. The author acknowledges that the 
social-political climate of college campuses, 
including Harvard, underwent significant 
change during the last half of the decade, but 
he does not explain the delay in publication. 
He does suggest that the process of personal- 
ity development as described may be 
generalized to today’s students. 

Contained in this volume are five case 
studies, derived from interviews, paper- 
and-pencil tests, and projective tests. The five 
cases were selected as representative ofa 
group of 41 students whounderwentthe total 
process of data collection. This group was, in 
turn, a random sample of 600 freshmen who 
were selected for the longitudinal study. The 
author skillfully intertwines the presentation 
of the design of the study and its major 
findings and conclusions with the detailed de- 
scriptions of the five case studies. The first 
two chapters provide a background against 
which the reader can understand the context 
within which the “Five Lives” are described. 
In addition, after presenting the first case in 
er 3, the author follows it with a chapter 


chapt l 
that analyzes the subject in terms of the issues 
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outlined in chapter 2. Finally, the concluding 
chapter compares all five cases on the 
significant dimensions of the study and seeks 
to point out how they are representative of 
the patterns of personality development dis- 
covered in the total sample. 

One notable contribution of this book is the 
formulation and description of a model for 
observing and analyzing personality de- 
velopment in the college years. The model is 
clinical and psychoanalytic. However, it is not 
based on data from clinical patients but from 
so-called normal, functioning subjects. 
Whether or not it is applicable to male stu- 
dents from a-broader spectrum of colleges 
and universities may be the subject of specu- 
lation by the reader, It seems obvious that the 
potential number of cases needed to illustrate 
the full range of male college students would 
be much higher. 

This book is fascinating to read and will 
appeal to persons who are interested in its 
methodology, in its description of personality 
change in the college years, or both —Forest 
E. Tate, Indiana State University, Terre Haute, 


Learning at Work: Human Resources and Or- 
ganizational Development by Avice Saint. 
Chicago: Nelson-Hall Company, 1974. 332 pp. 
$10.00. 


Although occupational training and person- 
nel developmentis one of the major concerns 
of business management, there are remark- 
ably few books that deal adequately with the 
subject. This is one of the better ones, and 
while it is directed primarily at organization 
practitioners, it should be quite interesting 
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and informative for those in the career coun- 
seling and guidance fields. The author fo- 
cuses on learning in the work situation and is 
concerned primarily with personal growth 
and development. 

In clear and readable language, Saint 
brings together the basic issues of the 
training-learning process and relates them to 
the problems of helping organizations and 
employees to adjust to changes in work and in 
the work environment. To accomplish this 
task the author presents a basic input-output 
model of productive learning. She explores 
the model in methodical detail by use of case 
studies of the training practices of five or- 
ganizations, three in private industry and two 
in government. 

Whatcana career counselor or an adminis- 
trator of a vocational guidance program ob- 
tain from this exposition? A good deal, I 
think. First, the book offers valuable insights 
into the current trends in industry and gov- 
ernment toward a total job/whole person ap- 
proach to human resource utilization. It illus- 
trates graphically how people are being em- 
ployed for careers rather than for specific 
jobs and are encouraged to follow highly 
mobile patterns of progression rather than 
fixed and narrow lines of promotion. 

Second, the case studies in the appendix 
will give those in the guidance field a 
firsthand application of how modern busi- 
nessand government organizations are work- 
ing to solve problems on their own, such as 
improving employee competence by some 
means other than expecting the educational 
system to provide fully developed people. 

And finally, counselors, particularly those 
in academic settings, will find many good tips 
on how to evaluate and renew their own edu- 
cational efforts. 

This is not to say that the book is completely 
faultless. I found the author's tendency to 
restate the obvious a little tedious at times. 
Some chapters seem to me superfluous, such 
as the one entitled “The Man at the Top.” 
which makes the obvious point that without 
top management support, the training effort 
will run into difficulty. Notwithstanding 
these lapses, the book remains one of the very 
few that treat the issues of organization and 
manpower development in a lucid and sys- 
tematic fashion—Felix M. Lopez, Felix M. 
Lopez & Associates, Inc., Port Washington, New 
York. 
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By Gary S. Belkin, 
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This new text is an up-to-date, comprehensive review 
of research and practice in the areas of guidance and 
counseling. The text synthesizes philosophy, psychol- 
ogy, sociology, and other disciplines into a fully devel- 
oped discussion of counseling. It contains the latest 
references and research including over 240 references 
after 1970. 


Comprehensive and unique! 


Includes extensive coverage on topics such as leisure- 
time counseling . . . counseling in the classroom . . . 
human sexuality in the counseling milieu ... more 
than 41,000 words on counseling theories: Behavioral, 
Gestalt, Reality, Psychoanalytic, Existential, Rational- 


pereonnel: A Diagnostic Approach by William F. 
lueck. Dallas: Business Publications, Inc., 1974. 
666 pp. $12.50. 


Nothing is so attractive as that which is in 
accord with one's own ideas. This book is a 
Comprehensive and straightforward ap- 
Proach to personnel administration. Too 
many Personnel administration texts leave 
un the feeling that the authors never 
dd t in the personnel area or that, if they 
» It was thirty years ago. 

hor de includes material on OSHA, 
id E Cost Benefit Analysis, Human 
n " ccounting, and other up-to-date 
DR p cnim 20 chapters, which are 
Pla into 9 parts: "Introduction"; "De- 
Gd g Personnel Needs"; "Attracting, 
cung and Assigning Personnel"; “Career 

p cement i "Career Development— 
RM Compensation"; *Indirect Com- 
ae ; Personnel and Groups of Em- 
a and “Control of Human Perform- 
Ee its best use as a text for courses in 
nnel administration. It would be ‘of 
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great interest to a beginning personnel prac- 
titioner, but probably not of interest to an 
experienced personnel manager. Althoughit 
is comprehensive, it is not detailed enough in 
most areas to supply information an experi- 
enced manager would need. Counselors 
would find it a good description of the per- 
sonnel function and of the types of jobs that 
are developing in the personnel sector.— 
R. T. Ramsay, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


T-Groups and Therapy Groups in a Changing 


Society by Dee G. Appley and Alvin E. Winder. San 
Francisco: Jossey-Bass, Inc., 1973. 209 pp. $9.50. 


For the beginning professional counselor 
who wants to get an adequate review of the 
literature on group work over the last 30 
years, I recommend this book as a good text. 
The authors do a fine job of contrasting the 
differences between therapy groups and 
T-groups historically, theoretically, and for 
the training of group therapists and T-group 
trainers. The book can also.be useful to coun- 


selor educators. who wish to review the tenets 


of group therapy and T-groups. 
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VFI INFORMATION BULLETIN 

A newsletter of occupational and educational mat- 
erial, job information, brief book reviews, and 
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sional workers. Sources of information for free and 
inexpensive publications. Subscription $5.00 a 
year from September to June. For complimentary 
copy write: Ms. Marion Kurtz, Editor. 


Vocational Foundation, Inc. 
44 East 23rd St., New York, N.Y. 10010 


The chapter on training groups is particu- 
larly helpful, containing material that has 
been successfully used by experienced group 
trainers. I did not find the chapter on therapy 
groups as helpful in providing usable infor- 
mation for beginning group therapists. 
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This chapter seems too brief and too narrow 
in focus, based almost entirely on a 
psychoanalytic approach. The authors con- 
trast the roles of group therapists and 
T-group leaders as help-giving and help- 
sharing, respectively. They also emphasize 
that T-groups are *here-and-now" and focus 
on problem solving and transfer of learning, 
whereas therapy groups are concerned with 
deep conflicts, reconstruction of the nuclear 
family, and transference solutions. I find that 
there is overlap of both systems in almost all 
group work in schools, colleges, and mental 
health agencies, so that a dichotomous 
breakdown is not as easy as one is led to be- 
lieve from this book. 

I think that the book is somewhat limited in 
scope and that it leaves out other important 
types of groups on the current scene. There is 
no discussion of encounter groups, core 
groups, gay groups, or group approaches for 
ethnic minorities. Group work has been 
primarily a middle-class elite phenomenon, 
and that aspect is reflected in this book. 

The material covered is very readable, 
however, and the bibliographical informa- 
tion is very comprehensive and useful to the 
researcher as well as the neophyte leader of 
various types of professional groups. I found 
the book useful and an important contribu- 
tion to the field, especially the preparation of 
T-group leaders. I will be considering it as a 
text in my own course in group dynamics. 
—Charles H. Merrill, California State College 
—Sonoma, Rohnert Park. 
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Colleges in both the United States and 


Gentlemen: Please send— 


offering both undergraduate and 
advanced studies in personnel- 
related fields. 


The American Society for Personnel 
Administration, publisher of the 
Directory, is the leading international 
association of human resource 
managers, representing nearly 15,000 
practitioners in business, government 
and on college campuses. ASPA 
provides a multitude of services to its 
members, of which the new Directory 


is typical. 


Complete and return to ASPA College Directory 

American Society for Personnel Administration 

P. O. Drawer A, Berea, Ohio 44017 4 

To facilitate handling, please enclose payment with your order. 


O (Number of copies) of PERSONNEL AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
COLLEGES: AN ASPA DIRECTORY @$6.95 each (postage included) 


O More information on ASPA services and membership 
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Guidelines for Authors 


The Personnel and Guidance Journal invites manuscripts directed to the common interests of counselors 
and personnel workers in schools, colleges, community agencies, and government. Especially welcome is 
stimulating writing dealing with (a) current professional and scientific issues, (b) new techniques or innovative 
practices and programs, (c) APGAas an association and its role in society, (d) critical integrations of published 
research, and (e) research reports of unusual significance to practitioners. 

All material should aim to communicate ideas clearly and interestingly to a readership composed mainly of 
practitioners. For a detailed description of stylistic and other requirements, authors are referred to Judy Wall's 
article, "Getting into Print in P&G: How It's Done,” in the May 1974 issue of P&G. Following are guidelines for 
submitting a manuscript. 


REQUIREMENTS 


1. Send the original and two clear copies. Original should be typed on 82 x 11 nontranslucent white bond. 
2. Double-space everything, including references, quotations, tables, and figures. Leave extra space above 
and below subheads. T ; 

3. Leave generous margins (at least an inch all around) on each page. s A 
4. Avoid footnotes wherever possible. ig , 
5. Place references, each table, and each figure on pages separate from the text. 

6. Place authors' names, positions, titles, places of employment, and mailing addresses on a cover page only 
so that manuscripts may be reviewed anonymously. 

7. For arrangement and form of references, subheads, tables, etc., see a recent issue of P&G. Also, please 
note that we do not use the generic male pronoun or other sexist terminology. (A valuable resource for authors, 
particularly in regard to references, is the publication manual of the American Psychological Association. 
Ordering information can be obtained from APA, 1200 17th St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036.) 

B. Never submit material that is under consideration by another periodical. 

9. Submit manuscripts to: Editor, Personne! and Guidance Journal, 1607 New Hampshire Ave. N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20009. Sending them to the editor's university address will only delay handling. 


Note: Authors bear full responsibility for the accuracy of references, quotations, tables, and figures. These 
should be complete and correct in manuscript to avoid the cost of making changes on the galley proofs, as 
these costs may be charged to the author. 


" 
TYPES OF ARTICLES 


1. Full-length articles. Manuscripts should not exceed 3,500 words roximately 13 pages of double- 
spaced typewritten copy including references, tables, and figures). ec A ESA of not more 
than 100 words with each copy of the manuscript; this statement should express the central idea of the article in 
nontechnical language and should appear on a page separate from the text. Article titles should not exceed 50 
letters E po PERE E 

2, In the Field articles. Manuscripts ld not exceed 2,000 words. They j r describe» 
new practices, programs, or techniques. $ OA Rony Ppor s 

3. Dialogues. Dialogues should follow the length requirements of full-length articles. They should take the 
form of verbatim interchange among two or more people, either oral or by correspondence. Photographs of 
participants are requested when a dialogue is accepted for publication. 
4, Poems. Poems should have specific reference to or implications for the work of counselors. 
5. Feedback. Letters intended for the Feedback section should be under 300 words. 


Manuscripts will be acknowledged on receipt. Following preliminary review by the editor, they will be sent to 
members of the Editorial Board. Generally, two to three months elapse between acknowledgement of receipt 
of a manuscript and notification concerning its disposition. On publication, each author (the senior author in 
case of multiple authorship) will receive 10 copies of the journal. Poétry contributors will receive 5 copies ofthe 
journal. 
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BEHAVIORAL 
COUNSELING 


A Multi-Film 
Package 
from 


American 
Personnel & 
Guidance Assn. 
Film Dept. 
1607 New Hampshire Ave. NW 
Washington, DC 20009 
(202) 483-4633 


qug desensitizational film is available 
or sale at $250; rental fee per day of 
use is $30. All other films in the 
package are for sale at $200 each; 
esl fee per day of use, $25 each. 
$ T CDS package price for sale is 
AUS P Please send your order to the 
ie film department. Payment must 
ah mpany all orders exceptfor those 
pu icial institutional purchase order 
s ms. When ordering films, please 
end SHE rental or purchase. 
enting, plea: i 
films will be sone Hos 


No psychologist or counselor can afford to ignore 
Dr. Ray Hosford's Behavioral Counseling. This 
brilliant new film package from APGA (designed 
to accompany a new counselor self-training text. 
Behavioral Approaches to Counseling: An Intro- 
duction. by Drs. Hosford and Louis A. J. M. de 
Visser) will engage the counselor. teacher and 
student alike. The creator of this unique au- 
diovisual aid shows counselors how to use be- 
havioral techniques to explore and resolve client 
problems. whatever their nature. Behavioral 
Counseling is a must for the student. teacher or 
counselor who would master the counseling pro- 


fession. 


Behavioral Counseling contains these 8 
films. Order separately or as a set: 


Identifying the 
Problem 
Demonstrates how a be- 
havioral counselor translates 
a problem into behavioral 
terms and helps a client ex- 
press his feelings. 21 min- 

utes (order #41) 


Observing and 
Recording Behavior 
The counselor helps à 
teacher learn how to observe 
and record so that she can 
tell if a student is changing 
his behavior in response to 
her efforts. 17 minutes 

(order #43) 


Counseling Techniques: 
Social Modeling 

The counselor models the 
behavior that the client must 
learn while the client ob- 
serves closely. noting 
specific cues that he can Use 
15 minutes (order 445) 


Counseling Techniques: 
Desensitization 


A client's fear of snakes and 
how the counselor helps to 
dispel the phobia make à 
lucid model for desensitiza- 
tion techniques. Part 1. 

minutes — Part 2, 16 min- 
utes (order #47) 


Formulating the 

Counseling Goal 
How a behavioral counselor 
helps a client consider a vari- 
ety of fOUns pons be- 
fore selecting the specific 
behavioral goal that the client 
wants to learn. 19 minutes 
(order #42) 


Counseling Techniques: 
Reinforcement Procedures 
Counselor shows how to use 
verbal and non-verbal rein- 
forcement techniques. with 
client, and also shows client 
how to use several sell. 
modification Ud 13 
minutes (order #44) 


Counseling Techniques: 
Assertive Training 
A behavioral counselor helps 
a client learn to be more as- 
sertive with his boss, 14 
minutes (order #46) 


Counseling Techniques: 
Selt-as-a-Model 
Demonstrates a new ap- 
proach to counseling bein 
employed at the University o! 
California, Santa Barbara. 12 

minutes (order #48) 


DX 


with Emily Ruppert 


Transactional Analysis 
(TA) is demonstrated in 
three individual therapy 
films by Emily Ruppert, a 
therapist and clinical 
member of the Interna- 
tional Transactional 
Analysis Association. 


Transactional Analysis: 

A Demonstration with Elaine. Emily 
Ruppert demonstrates TA with 
Elaine, a young woman who is engag- 
ing in self-defeating behavior which 
serves to perpetuate her problems. 
The TA concept of ego states is illus- 
trated by the struggle between 
Elaine's critical parent and natural 
child. In a commentary after the inter- 
view, Emily Ruppert discusses 
Elaine's playing of the game "Why 
don't you, Yes, But" and analyzes the 
therapeutic process. 33 minutes. 
16mm, color and sound. Sale price 
$300; rental fee per day of use $30. 


Transactional Analysis: A Dem- 
onstration with Art. Emily Ruppert 
begins this demonstration of TA with 
the client violently expressing the 
anger he feels toward someone 
whom he considers as having be- 
trayed him. As the therapy unfolds, it 
becomes apparent that Art's anger 
toward others is part of an "If itweren't 
for you" game which protects him 


from a basic fear. In a 
concluding analysis, 
Emily Ruppert indicates 
what therapeutic ap- 
proach she would take. 
25 minutes. 16mm, color 
and sound. Sale price 
$300; rental fee per cay 
of use $30. 


Transactional Analysis: A Dem- 
onstration with Pat. Emily Rup- 
pert demonstrates the TA concept of 
the victim-persecutor-rescuer tri- 
angle with a client who has a marital 
problem. As the therapy unfolds, it 
becomes clear that "if it weren't for 
her" is a game Pat plays with his wife 
in which he uses her as a way to avoid 
the things he is really afraid of doing. 
At the conclusion of the film, Emily 
Ruppert analyzes what has trans- 
pired. 36 minutes. 16mm, color and 
sound. Sale price $300; rental fee per 
day of use $30. 


To order these films, send your re- 
quest accompanied by full payment 
or purchase order to: 


American Personnel 
& Guidance Assn. 
Film Dept. 
1607 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20009 
Telephone: (202) 483-4633 
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In recent years, large urban 
School districts have been 
Plagued by truancy, 
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Innovation in Education: 
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Paras, Peers, and Pros 


Guest editor: Ursula Delworth 


The Story Behind This Special Issue 
LEO GOLDMAN 


The Paraprofessionals Are Coming! 
URSULA DELWORTH 


The Paraprofessional Movement 


The Paraprofessional Movement in Perspective 
ALAN GARTNER and FRANK RIESSMAN 


Frank Riessman and Arthur Pearl are the “fathers” of the New Careers movement. They and 
Alan Gartner have probably written, spoken, studied, and organized more in the paraprofes- 
sional movement during the past ten years than any other people in the country. It seems fitting 
that Gartner and Riessman should talk about where the movement is and how it got there. 


Effectiveness of Paraprofessionals: The Evidence 
WILLIAM F. BROWN 


Brown states that “paraprofessional counselors can and do contribute meaningfully to the 
improved adjustment of their clients.” In this article he carefully reviews the evidence for this 
assertion, takes a hard look at the state of research, and points to the problems yet to be solved. 


Paraprofessionals and Social Change 
ARTHUR PEARL 


Pearl is a unique teacher because he never lets his students get away with looking at only part of 
the picture. Here he provides a global view of the “real world” in which paraprof: ession® 
programs exist—and suggests what we can do about it. 
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Programs 


Training Adolescents as Peer Counselors 

BARBARA B. VARENHORST 
High school students counseling their peers—revolutionary! Yes, it is, and Varenhorst and her 
associates are making it work in California's public schools. 
Paraprofessionals in a Large-Scale University Program 

EDMUND E. ALLEN 
Allen has developed and implemented a large and highly effective paraprofessional program. 
In this article he shares his views on “how to get there” and what to keep in mind along the way. 
Volunteers in a Community Mental Health Agency 

JOHN NICOLETTI and LOTTIE FLATER-BENZ 
Volunteerism has a poor reputation these days, because many human service programs have 
“used” volunteers and given them nothing in return. Nicoletti and Flater-Benz discuss a 
different approach, one in which both service recipients and volunteers gain. 
Paraprofessionals in Minority Programs 

LUCINDA E. THOMAS and RICHARD I. YATES 

tes have implemented two para- 


Racism still abounds on the college campus. Thomas and Yates hc 
professional programs in an attempt to alleviate this problem. Their work speaks to all persons 


involved in human service delivery systems. 
The Development of Paraprofessionals in Employment Work 
JESSE E. GORDON 


Whatever happened to paraprofessionals in employ’ 
service, and the decline of paraprofessional involve: 
social change here! 


ment work? Gordon outlines the rise, the 
ment in this area. There’s a lesson about 


Paraprofessionals in a Drug Education Program 


EDWARD H. RUDOW : 

i i i have played an importan 

As drug education programs have proliferated, paraprofessionals [ t 
role in their pee Rudow gives an example of a program staffed almost entirely by para 


professionals. 
(Contents continued on following page) 
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Training 


The Current Status of Paraprofessional Training 
STEVEN J. DANISH and GREGORY W. BROCK 


Paraprofessionals don't arrive on the job equipped with all the knowledge and skills needed for 
effective service, although we often seem to assume that they do. Danish and Brock discuss four 
systematic methods that have proven successful in the training of paraprofessionals and give 
readers some guidelines for choosing methods that are most appropriate for their own programs, 


Associate Degree Programs for Human Services Workers 


JOHN E. TRUE and CARL E. YOUNG 


What's happening in training programs on campus? And where do the graduates go? True and 
Young's pioneer work in the Centerfor Human Services Research provides many of the answers. 
True's paraprofessional training program at Purdue University was the first established in 
higher education, and he has gone on to study systematically the results of the numerous 
programs that have developed in the past decade. 


Training Professionals to Work with Paraprofessionals 
MARV MOORE 


Effective training for paraprofessionals is only half the story. Moore delineates the other. half: 
teaching professionals to train, supervise, and work with paraprofessionals. 


The Paraprofessionals 


The Paraprofessional as Administrator: An Innovative Role 
ROBERT T. DeMOSS 
What can the paraprofessional do? Among other things, the paraprofessional can playa viable 


role in the administration of counseling services. DeMoss tells how he's doing this—and what 
the experience means to him. 


The New Professional Emerges 

FRANK FAVELA and ZOLTAN FUZESSERY 
A paraprofessional and a professional team up to look at the best and the worst in current 
human service, and they challenge us to support the evolution of the “new professional." 
Paraprofessionals Speak Out: What It's All About 

by ten paraprofessionals 


We professionals have said a great deal about paraprofessionals, and in the two previous 
articles paras have spoken for themselves. In this article ten more paraprofessionals m 
around the country discuss their perspectives on their work, their ideas, their lives. 


Summing Up 


Paraprofessionals as Guerrillas: Recommendations for System Change 
URSULA DELWORTH 


Ihave worked with paraprofessionals in public schools, in colleges, in communities, and in New 
Careers programs. I'm obviously enthusiastic, but I also know that paraprofessional programs 
don't always work. Here's my analysis of what still needs to be done. 


the story behind 
this special issue 


In the following pages, guest editor Ursula Delworth and her colleagues tell us why 
this Special Issue is important, so there is no need for me to add anything on that 
subject. However, I thought it might be interesting for readers to know how this issue 
came about. 


It started back in August 1971, just about three years to the day before I wrote this 
introduction. At that time I received a letter from one Ursula Delworth suggesting 
that P&G plan a Special Issue on paraprofessionals. She was then on the staff of the 
Counseling Center at Colorado State University, and her assignment included coor- 
dination of the paraprofessional programs there. 


As is my wont, I threw the ball back to her, writing that we would welcome a proposal 
for such an issue for review by the Editorial Board. I heard nothing more from Ursula, 
but during the next two years I became acquainted with some of her writing and 
thinking and as a result nominated her for membership on the P&G Editorial Board. 


At that point in her life, the pieces fell into place. First, she had become one of the top 
as an innovator, 


Ge ponies on the paraprofessional and new professional movements, 
b evaluator, and critic. Second, through a job change, she now had the kind of 
ime flexibility and staff assistance that made it possible for her to consider serving as 


Buest editor of a Special Issue. 


The rest ha i ived a well-organized 
ppened very quickly. In February 1974 we received a W ganized, 
detailed proposal from Ursula for this Special Issue, and the Editorial Board quickly 
approved it. Then, because we feared that the 1974-1975 Special Issues and Special 


eatures might all be piling up during the last few months of the year, I prevailed 
Upon Ursula to accept an unusually early target date so that we could spread our 
nths after we gave Ursula 


Specials a bit more evenly throughout the volume. Two mo 

z € green light to go ahead with the issue, she sent usa set of first drafts. The rest went 

qually fast, and in fine quality too. 

S 3 à 

in here is P&G's look at this important recent development : 
nportant? What should we be doing about it? This issue provides us with much pe 

E of information we need in order to answer these and other questions. DE fon 
individually and collectively to decide and to act. m Leo Goldman, Editor 


ent in our field. Will it be 
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the paraprofessionals 
are coming! 


“The paraprofessional are coming!" wrote Ralph Simon of the National Institute of 
Mental Health in the sixties. Well, they're here. They are called peer counselors, 
mental health technicians, guidance assistants, and a hundred other names. The term 
“paraprofessional” has become as difficult to define as the term "professional." In this 
Special Issue we are defining paraprofessionals as persons who are selected, trained, 
and given responsibility for performing functions generally performed by profes- 
sionals. They do not possess the requisite education or credentials to be considered 
professionals in the field in which they are working, but they do perform tasks central 
to the function of the agency (counseling, group work, etc.). They are usually paid for 


their work, but they may participate in volunteer programs if they meet the other 
criteria of this definition. 


We have attempted in this issue to present an accurate picture of the state of the art, to 
give an overview of viable programs in counseling and human services, and to address 
training issues. We have also given paraprofessionals an opportunity to speak for 
themselves and discuss what the paraprofessional experience means to them. Our 
hope is that this issue will provide a glimpse of the potential of the paraprofessional 


movement for improving and revitalizing counseling and all human ser- 
vices. Wi Ursula Delworth, Guest Editor 
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es lel - 


It’s a terrifying word. 


We don’t think we have to belabor that point with any guidance counselor. 
Today, the young people who have to face life without post-high school technical 
and/or academic training are handicapped. Worse yet, if that need is allowed 
to continue through early adulthood it can become a lifelong disability. 

No one, however, stays unskilled very long in the Air Force. By nature we 
are a high-skill, technically-oriented organization. We couldn’t function unless 
we gave our people the finest training available. 

Consequently, the Air Force maintains one of the broadest total-education 
programs in existence. If high school graduates come to us wishing to be trained 
in any technical field, they should be able to find it among more than 250 types 
of Air Force jobs. 

If they come to us not certain of where their gifts lie, we owe it to them to 
find out. And we do. We believe we have a job that will fit the talents—hidden 
or otherwise—of any young man or woman you are guiding. That's why our 
people wind up with a marketable skill upon return to civilian life. ; 

There is another major dimension to Air Force training: the Community 
College of the Air Force, which offers à Career Education Certificate in any 
more than 80 job-related specialty areas. The semester hours required for the 
Certificate (minimum 64) are accrued through both Air Force technical train- 
ing courses accredited by either the Southern Association or the North Central 
Accrediting Association of Secondary Schools, and by off-duty education at 
civilian colleges and universities. A 

In brief, no young man or woman who has received the benefits of the Air 
Force career education program should ever again risk the danger of being 


branded “unskilled.” f 

If you’d like to become familiar with the total breadth of our Air Force 
educational programs, simply write: Air Force Educational Affairs, Box A, 
Randolph AFB, TX 78148. Or request the data 


Recruiter. 
The Air Force 


Lending Wings To Education 
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the 
paraprofessional 
movement 


the 
paraprofessional 
a movement 
in perspective 


~ In 1969 Minuchin wrote, “For many pro- 
fessionals, a very important major as- 
|. sumption was . . . that we could maintain Alan Gartner 

intact the traditional conceptualizations 

of mental illness and treatment, simply Frank Riessman 
fitting the nonprofessional into the al- 

"ready existing structure of delivery ser- 
vice, But the inclusion of paraprofes- 

"sionals in the existing structure of deliv- — Alan Gartner (right) and Frank Riess- 

 eryof service brought to a head abipolar- man (left) are Professors of Education at 

"ity of approaches to mental illness which ^ Queens College of the City University of 

_ Was already incipient in the field” (p. New York and are, respectively, pub- 

C 726). The bipolarity refers to the activist, — isher and editor of the Social Policy 
Sociological emphasis on the one hand magazine. 

“and the more traditional, internally 
Oriented medical model on the other. 
"The inclusion of paraprofessionals in 

human services has raised this central 

— issue, and it is only one of many issues 

- and concerns that we must address and 

— resolve as the paraprofessional move- 

Ment gains strength. 


Ed 


__ THE PARAPROFESSIONAL MOVEMENT 


* 

The paraprofessional movement caught 

hold in the sixties. At least five major 

_ Teasons can be identified as instrumental 
in the movement’s development. 


_ * Consumers, particularly the poor and 
_ Minorities, were troubled by the inade- 
qQuacies of traditional service delivery 
_ and by the reluctance of professionals to 

derstand their needs—both physical 
and Psychological. 
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e There was a recognition that the poor 
were locked out of achieving profes- 
sional status by traditional credentialing 
paths, which required long periods of 
education prior to job placement. 


e Professionals, who at first felt highly 
criticized by the poor and minority 
communities and were reluctant to ac- 
cept paraprofessionals, soon accepted 
them gladly as a buffer. The paraprofes- 
sional was sometimes called a bridge to 
the poor. In a sense, the paraprofes- 
sional was the lesser of two evils, the 
other “evil” being the poor or minority 
consumer who was highly critical of 
teachers, social workers, and other 
human service professionals. 


* There was a need for jobs, and the 
traditional private sector was not provid- 
ing them. Consequently, the idea that 
people possessing a community under- 
standing and background could begin 
working with very minimal training wasa 
positive aspect of the paraprofessional 
movement and was used to generate 
needed jobs. 


* In some cases, particularly in terms of 
service delivery in poor neighborhoods, 
there was a shortage in human power 
that paraprofessionals could fill. 


The paraprofessional movement has a 
highly redistributive aspect, since poor 
people and minorities have obtained the 
opportunity to acquire jobs, education, 
credentials, and service in greater pro- 
portion than they had before. 


NEW CAREERS 
AND NEW PROFESSIONALS 


There are a number of movements and 
approaches to the utilization of parapro- 
fessionals; one is New Careers (Pearl & 
Riessman 1965). While New Careers has 
a number of dimensions, one of its most 
important objectives is to change the 
professions and the professionals in the 
human fields—health, education, wel- 
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fare, corrections, mental health, and so 
on (Gartner & Riessman 1972). One can 
think of the New Careers concept as a 
series of hypotheses about who is able to 
do human service work and with what 
impact. The concept suggests that new 
people prepared in ways different from 
the traditional professional model will 
become “new professionals." At one level 
this means new people doing the tradi- 
tional work well; at another level it may 
mean doing the traditional work in new 
ways or doing new work entirely. 

To a considerable extent, it is now 
taken for granted that persons without 
formal preparation and traditional cre- 
dentials can do significant human service 
work—not just relieve the professional 
of scut work. This, of course, was not 
always the case; the opposite view pre- 
vailed at the start of New Careers and 
other paraprofessional programs. 
Paraprofessionals across a broad range 
of fields have since taken on—with con- 
siderable success—direct service work in 
education, health, social services, family 
planning, drug abuse prevention, urban 
planning, police work, and corrections 
(Gartner 1971). But the New Careers 
concept incorporated more: It asserted 
that persons from low-income com- 
munities, particularly minorities, could 
through career advancement programs 
become effective professionals. 

The largest single group of former 
paraprofessionals who are now profes- 
sionals are the graduates of the Career 
Opportunities Program (COP), a U.S. 
Office of Education activity begun 10 
1969 and involving 132 projects located 
in 48 states. To date, some 2,000 persons 
have graduated from the program, that 
is, have mounted a “career ladder” with 
increasing responsibility and salary while 
working at a full-time salary in a public 
school. The participants have attended 
colleges and universities (272 nation- 
wide) and earned a baccalaureate degree 
and a teacher's license. Data on COP 
first 536 graduates show that they are 
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j predominantly adult, low-income, non- 
* white women; and those who earn a de- 


gree in COP projects are typical of those 
enrolled in the program. The great 
majority of these graduates are now 
teaching, primarily in schools serving 
low-income children. Sufficient data are 
not yet available to indicate fully the ef- 
fect of COP graduates as teachers, but 
preliminary reports from a number of 
school districts indicate that in terms of 
both their school know-how and their 
impact on children, COP graduates per- 
form as well as or better than other first- 
year teachers (Smith 1973). 


ACHIEVEMENTS AND FAILURES 


One of the most important achievements 
of the paraprofessional movement in 
general and of New Careers in particular 
has been its facilitating the widespread 
acceptance of the fact that poor 
people—many of them living on welfare 
for a long time and lacking education, 
training, and credentials—could very 
quickly be trained to provide useful ser- 
vice. This new recognition is no minor 
item, in light of the standard “culture of 
Poverty” view of the poor (Riessman 
1974), 

We have also seen increased accep- 
fae and utilization of peers, or “in- 
oo persons,” in colleges, public 
chools, and other human service agen- 
ee aa we are becoming more 
Stee ced that many people can provide 
ü ices to those who need them and that 
m service providers do not have to 

ess credentials and advanced de- 
grees, 
aig is the forerunner to 
E ues arge-scale public service em- 
wand n. programs progress that 
people ale jobs for millions : of 

: a gely in public service practice. 
Bur raprofessional movement has 
Public dd model for a good number of 
Sed ice employment bills that have 

ntroduced in the Congress in re- 
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cent years (Gartner, Nixon & Riessman 
1973). The private sector is obviously 
unable to meet the demand for full em- 
ployment in our society, and we must, in 
the last analysis, lean on job creation in 
the public sector. Here the paraprofes- 
sional model has played a major role in 
helping us to understand that people 
who were once “locked out” can perform 


jobs that are meaningful to them and 


that provide a valuable service to the 
community and the society. This is an 
extremely important dimension in 
changing the consciousness about “make 
work,” that is, jobs that are just jobs for 
the employee but provide nothing useful 
for the society. In addition, of course, the 
fact that five hundred thousand to a mil- 
lion people have acquired jobs as para- 
professionals is no minor accomplish- 
ment, and the data indicating that their 
involvement has led to improved human 
services are also significant (Gartner, 
Nixon & Riessman 1973). 
Paraprofessionals, however, have not 
produced a tremendous leap in service 
productivity or a reorganization of the 
service, nor have they been a powerful 
radical force for change in the agencies 
and the society. Rather, these former 
consumers, as they become workers, 
reflect the typical worker-consumer 
dialectic (Gartner & Riessman 1974). As 
consumers they are concerned very 
much about the nature of the service 
they are receiving, but as workers they 
are concerned with typical worker 
issues—salaries, fringe benefits, their 
own education, training advancement, 
and so on. Thisis sometimes described as 
co-optation; that is, the paraprofes- 
sionals come to resemble professionals 
and make the demands typical of union 
members. We think thisis far too simplis- 
tic an explanation. Schools, agencies, 
human service practices, and profes- 
sionals have changed as a result of para- 


Ivement. It is a two-way 


professional invol 
rocess. In some ways paraprofessionals 


resemble other students in colleges and 
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other professionals in agencies, and in 
some ways they are very different, 
reflecting their community identification 
and their life history. While their at- 
titude and consciousness may not be rad- 
ical, their very presence in agencies and 
schools affects the atmosphere and prac- 
tice there. 


CONCLUSION 


In order to understand the paraprofes- 
sional in the present climate, a number of 
things must be remembered. First, the 
climate now is much more conservative 
than it was in the sixties, and practically 
all the movements of the sixties have 
quieted down. Second, the paraprofes- 
sional is a worker, and the worker role 
defines many of the individual's goals. 
Some of these goals are far less progres- 
sive in orientation than the consumer 
role, with its concern for such things as 
the improvement of service. Third, 
paraprofessionals are being socialized by 
the agencies, professionals, institutions, 
and colleges with which they are as- 
sociated and by the training they are re- 
ceiving. But paraprofessionals remain a 
complicated mixture of their past and 
their community ties. Moreover, their 
present role requires them to keep some 
distance between themselves and the 
professionals and to maintain some sense 
of community identification, since this is 
the raison d'étre for their being in the 
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system. These factors, plus their life ex- - 


perience and traditions, limit the degree 
of socialization and co-optation that can 
occur. A look at paraprofessionals almost 
anywhere in the country will reveal that 
they maintain distinct identities, particu- 
larly in life style and ethos. Thus, rather 
than seeing the new paraprofessionals as 
becoming miniature "old" professionals, 
we view them as a blend of the old and 
the new—affecting human service sys- 
tems and being affected by them. W 
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effectiveness of 


paraprofessionals: 


The paraprofessional movement has de- 
veloped as a direct consequence of the 
steadily increasing demand for counsel- 
ing services and the shortage of profes- 
sionally trained personnel to provide the 
needed assistance. Beginning in the 
mid-sixties, the successful use of para- 
professionals in a wide range of counsel- 
ing roles has been reported in the litera- 
ture with ever increasing frequency. Ex- 
tensive evidence has been presented 
concerning the effectiveness of parapro- 
fessional counselors in community and 
anti-poverty programs (Gartner 1969; 
Gordon 1965; Reiff & Riessman 1965), 
in mental hospitals and outpatient clinics 
(Carkhuff 1969; Carkhuff & Truax 
1965; Ellsworth 1968; Magoon & 
Golann 1966), and on school and college 
campuses (Brown 1972; Cowen, Zax & 
Laird 1966; Persons et al. 1973). 

_ Professional reaction to the parapro- 
fessional movement has taken two prin- 
“pal directions. Many writers have re- 
Ported the meaningful contributions 
made by selected paraprofessionals and 
have stressed the unique advantages of 
Using them, under supervision, in almost 
all aspects of the counseling process 
(Carkhuff 1969; Delworth, Sherwood & 
Casaburri 1974; Gordon 1965; Reiff 
1966; Reiff & Riessman 1965). Other 
Writers have warned about the practical 
and legal dangers of lowering profes- 
Sonal standards and have recom- 
mended that paraprofessionals be re- 
Stricted to “routine” duties that will free 
Professionals from clerical and other 
menial tasks (Odgers 1964; Patterson 
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1965; Rosenbaum 1966; Schlossberg 
1967). 

The initial policy of the American Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Association (1967) 
and the American Rehabilitation Coun- 
seling Association (1968) was to urge the 
restriction of paraprofessionals to such 
clerical assistance activities as gathering 
and processing occupational informa- 
tion, administering and scoring routine 
standardized tests, and performing 
other specifically identified subfunctions 
of the counselor’s role. Both these pro- 
fessional organizations argued against 
the use of such support personnel in any 
manner that would replace the profes- 
sional counselor in the counseling role 
itself. Concurrently, the American Psy- 
chological Association (Hoch, Ross & 
Winder 1965) adopted a somewhat less 
cautious position and suggested that 
psychology ought to keep an open mind 
and let the results speak for themselves. 
Because the results have been speaking 
for themselves, very positively and very 
loudly, APGA recently adopted a much 
more receptive position toward the role 
of paraprofessionals. The recent publi- 
cation of two monographs (Delworth, 
Sherwood & Casaburri 1974; North 
Texas State University 1973) and a col- 
lection of reprints (Zimpfer 1974) deal- 
ing with the training and utilization of 
paraprofessionals provides ample evi- 
dence of APGA’s changing policy. 


RESEARCH ON 
PARAPROFESSIONAL EFFECTIVENESS 


A review of the literature of the past 
fifteen years reveals numerous pub- 
lished reports on the effective use of 
paraprofessional counselors. Most of 
these studies, however, are plagued with 
the design inadequacies that charac- 
terize much of the research published in 
educational and psychological journals. 
For example, a recent survey (Gruver 
1971) revealed that fewer than 25 per- 
cent of the reports on paraprofessional 
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counseling have compared experimental 
with control samples, used both pre- and 
post-assessment, or employed objective 
rather than subjective criteria. Also, only 
a few of the studies attempted to isolate 
independent variables through. match- 
ing of experimental and control condi- 
tions or to collect adequate follow-up 
data to check on the possibility of 
Hawthorne effect. 

Another problem in reviewing the lit- 
erature on paraprofessional counseling 
is that the studies are very dissimilar in 
terms of the training and remuneration 
received by the paraprofessionals and 
the counseling duties and work loads as- 
signed to them. The client populations 
receiving the counseling are likewise ex- 
tremely diverse, as are the settings in 
which the counseling was provided. 

Although the dearth of well- 
controlled research is distressing, the 
number and variety of studies reported 
during the past fifteen years do, collec- 
tively, provide compelling evidence as to 
the effectiveness of paraprofessional 
counseling. While no one of these studies 
is conclusive by itself, the body of evi- 
dence derived from so many different 
sources, employing greatly diverse 
methods and indexes, leads to the con- 
clusion that paraprofessional counselors 
can and do contribute meaningfully to 
the improved adjustment of their clients. 

While most of the studies exhibit seri- 
ous design deficiencies, a few of the re- 
ported investigations were sufficiently 
well designed to meet the basic require- 
ments for valid scientific inquiry. Re- 
search programs directed by Carkhuff 
and his associates (Carkhuff 1968, 1969; 
Carkhuff & Truax 1965; Truax & Cark- 
huff 1967; Truax & Lister 1970) in 
mental health settings and by this author 
and his associates (Brown 1965, 1972; 
Brown, Garcia & Garcia 1970; Brown, 
Wehe, Haslam & Zunker 1971; Zunker 
& Brown 1966) in academic settings 
demonstrated the effectiveness of para- 
professionals in ongoing programs de- 
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ed to achieve specified counseling 
bjectives. 
rA Together and separately, Carkhuff 
and Truax conducted a series of investi- 
_ gations into the effectiveness of parapro- 
fessional counseling in ongoing treat- 
“ment programs for hospitalized neuro- 
psychiatric patients and rehabilitation 
“center residents. Using indexes of be- 
— havioral improvement as criteria, the 
"paraprofessional counselors were found 
to have achieved a level of therapeutic 
"effectiveness only slightly below that of 
the experienced counselors and consid- 
"erably above that of the graduate student 
trainees. From their findings, Carkhuff 
Land Truax drew the following conclu- 
‘sions: (a) lengthy professional training is 
“fot a necessary prerequisite for effective 
functioning asa therapist; (b) individuals 
"possessing such personal characteristics 
as nonpossessive warmth, interpersonal 
“Sensitivity, empathic understanding, and 
“overt genuineness can rapidly develop 
"therapeutic skills; and (c) paraprofes- 
Sionals receiving limited training can be 
pst as effective as professionals in 
facilitating constructive client change 
Er relatively short periods of time. 


- PARAPROFESSIONALS IN 


During the past fifteen years, this author 
“and his associates have completed a 
Series of investigations into the effec- 
Veness of paraprofessional counseling 
1 a school and college campuses. In the 
m investigation (Brown 1965), 216 
- in an experimental (coun- 
NN pups were individually matched 
E. 6 students in a control (uncoun- 
ed) sample on five dependent vari- 

n —— 


No 
3 ctii irc staff: Freshmen, of course, are not all men. In 
inherently m iminate sexist terminology from P&G, thereare some 
Which we can cine words (such as freshman and manpower) for 
Gntbring ou = no female equivalentor neutral substitute; and we 
“Readers are Bes to coin such wordsas/reshwoman or personpower. 
Catches up to i ed to bear with us—until the English language 
1 G policy—and understand thatfreshmen refers toall 


í ee college students i 
oce and that manpower includes women and 
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ables. Experimental subjects were or- 
ganized into 54 counselee groups, with 
the4 members of each group being care- 
fully matched. Six paraprofessional 
counselors, three males and three 
females, were given 40 hours of intensive 
training and then randomly assigned to 
provide academic adjustment counsel- 
ing for same-sex counselee groups. 
Comparison of test-retest assessment of 
study skills and academic attitudes 
showed the gain scores for counseled 
freshmen to average significantly higher 
than those for uncounseled freshmen. 
Counseled freshmen also earned grades 
averaging half a letter grade and 8.3 
quality points higher during the first 
semester. Finally, anonymous replies toa 
counseling evaluation questionnaire in- 
dicated that counselee reaction was 
overwhelmingly positive to all evaluated 
aspects of the paraprofessional counsel- 
ing. 
Ta another study (Zunker & Brown 
1966) four professional and eight para- 
professional counselors completed iden- 
tical 40-hour training programs, used 
identical testing and counseling mate- 
rials, followed identical counseling activ- 
ity sequences, and utilized equivalent 
counseling facilities. A sample of 160 be- 
ginning freshmen, 80 males and 80 
females, received academic adjustment 
counseling from same-sex professional 
counselors. Paraprofessional counselors 
gave equivalent counseling to all other 
beginning freshmen, and matching 
samples were subsequently drawn from 
d female freshmen receiving 


the male an 3 
student-to-student counseling. Test, 
questionnaire, and scholarship data 


Joyed to evaluate the compara- 
tive effectiveness and acceptability of 
counseling given by professionals: and 
paraprofessionals. The paraprofessional 
counselors were found to be as effective 
as the professional counselors on all 
criteria of counseling effectiveness. 
Furthermore, freshmen counseled by 
paraprofessionals made significantly 


were emp! 
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greater use of the information received 
during counseling, as reflected by first- 
semester grades and residual study prob- 
lems. Finally, questionnaire responses 
clearly revealed the peer-counseled 
freshmen to be more satisfied with the 
counseling they had received. 

In a third investigation (Brown et al. 
1971) the paraprofessional counselors 
provided academic adjustment counsel- 
ingto 124 beginning freshmen identified 
as potential dropouts. Subsequently, 111 
of the counseled freshmen were 
matched with a control group of 111 po- 
tential dropouts who were denied the 
counseling. Students in the two samples 
were compared on four indexes of coun- 
seling outcome, and the counseled group 
was found to be significantly higher on 
all four criterion measures. In other in- 
vestigations the counseling methods and 
materials were adapted for use with 
ninth and twelfth grade students, with 
economically and educationally disad- 
vantaged students, and with first-year 
psychology students attending the Uni- 
versidad Nacional Autónoma de México. 
In each instance, test-retest results, ques- 
tionnaire responses, and/or first- 
semester grades confirmed the effec- 
tiveness of the paraprofessional coun- 
seling. 

The consistent research results led to 
the conclusion that paraprofessional 
counseling was an effective, acceptable, 
practical, and adaptable counseling pro- 
cedure, whether the counseling effort 
was aimed at the prevention or the cor- 
rection of academic difficulties, whether 
the counselees were from affluent or 
poverty backgrounds, and whether the 
language spoken was English or Spanish. 
Consequently, it was recommended that 
a wide variety of educational institu- 
tions—secondary schools, community 
colleges, senior colleges, technologi- 
cal institutes, universities—should con- 
sider adding the paraprofessional ap- 

proach to their mix of available coun- 
seling services. 
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REACTIONS TO PARAPROFESSIONALS 


In a 1970 report (Sobey 1970), the work 
of paraprofessionals in mental health 
settings was systematically examined and 
evaluated. A study of over 10,000 para- 
professionals in 185 programs spon- 
sored by the National Institute of Men- 
tal Health revealed that 54 percent of the 
program directors preferred to use 
paraprofessionals to perform many of 
the tasks previously performed by pro- 
fessionals. Paraprofessionals were pre- 
ferred not simply because of the unavail- 
ability of professionals but rather be- 
cause they provided new services in in- 
novative ways. In many programs para- 
professionals were routinely performing 
such therapeutic functions as individual 
counseling, activity group therapy, and 
milieu therapy. The program directors 
perceived paraprofessionals as con- 
tributing to improved mental health ser- 
vices in two unique ways: (a) filling new 
roles—based on patient needs—that 
were previously unfilled by any staff and 
(b) performing tasks previously per- 
formed by professionals but adapted to 
the unique and special abilities of para- 
professionals. The introduction of para- 
professionals was credited with infusing 
the projects with a new vitality leading to 
beneficial changes in the mental health 
field due to a reassessment of the role, 
structure, and function of the hospitals 
and their staffs. 

Not all of the literature concerning the 
use of paraprofessionals is so positive, 
however. In two recent surveys (Steen- 
land 1973) directors of college counsel- 
ing centers were found to approve such 
paraprofessional activities as advising 
and tutoring disadvantaged students, 
providing personal-social-academic 
orientation for beginning freshmen, 
counseling students with study skills 
problems, staffing a crisis hotline tele- 
phone service, and operating a drop-in 
advising service on college adjustment 
problems. However, most of the counsel- 
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center directors indicated strong dis- 
proval for using paraprofessionals to 
unsel students with sexual difficulties, 
arrage problems, or pathological 


: symptoms. 


PROFESSIONAL CONCERNS 
ABOUT PARAPROFESSIONALS 


Several reports (Blau 1969; Reiff 1966; 
Rioch 1966) have examined the potential 
fora power struggle between profes- 
sionals and paraprofessionals. It has 
t been suggested by Blau that the profes- 
j sionals should move to establish the 
kinds of controls over paraprofessionals 
that are necessary to ensure the effec- 
‘tiveness of services rendered to recip- 
nts. However, mental health profes- 
{ onals have also been cautioned by 
Rioch to maintain a flexible attitude and 
Tecognize that they are not exempt from 
feelings of jealousy and insecurity. 


y If we have invested long years of hard work in 
j Es a high professional status, including 
LL many courses that were dull and many examina- 
lions that were nerve wracking, and we are told that 
Some young bit of a girl with no training can do the 
_ Jobas well or better than we can, it is natural that we 


3 E try to find some objections. (Rioch 1966, p. 


Thus one writer (Gruver 1971) has 
'arned that unsophisticated paraprofes- 
Sionals, while intending no harm, could 
E project their own difficulties onto 
E E clients, burden clients with their 
Own personal problems, “play” at 
Brother with clients, or exploit 

eir relationship with clients—all with 
Potentially disastrous consequences for 
ada Another writer (McAr- 
n. 0) has warned against accepting 
E Us on paraprofessional effec- 
al ES since the research design is usu- 
m h ulty because independent variables 
a E isolated and Hawthorne effect is 
; aes However, such offhand 
trib sa of the paraprofessional's con- 
j ution is untenable when set against 
P 
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the numerous positive reports published 
during the past fifteen years. 


EXPLAINING 
PARAPROFESSIONAL EFFECTIVENESS 


Instead of rejecting the findings, perti- 
nent variables should be analyzed in an 
effort to understand the effectiveness of 
paraprofessional counselors. Fortu- 
nately, one such analysis has already 
been presented (Carkhuff 1969). Ac- 
cording to this analysis, the compara- 
tively greater effectiveness of parapro- 
fessional counselors, as reported in sev- 
eral studies, may have resulted from the 
selection of paraprofessionals who were 
innately more health-engendering than 
the professional counselors. The 
methods employed in selecting parapro- 
fessionals have varied widely, but most 
programs have systematically attempted 
to select individuals exhibiting a capacity 
for empathy, warmth, and sensitivity 
in interpersonal relations; high self- 
confidence and self-regard; and the 
ability to accept people with values dif- 
ferent from their own. By contrast, the 
selection process for professionals is typ- 
ically dominated by highly intellective 
indexes, primarily the undergraduate 
grade point average and performance 
on the Graduate Record Examination. 
Thus the two selection approaches differ 
meaningfully: Paraprofessional training 
programs carefully select psychologically 
healthy persons, while professional 
training programs emphasize selection 
on intellective factors that may or may 
not correlate with effective interpersonal 
functioning. 1 
Furthermore, paraprofessional train- 
ing programs tend to be homogeneous in 
their sharp focus on the competencies 
and attitudes needed to facilitate positive 
client change. Professional training pro- 
grams, however, tend to be heterogene- 
ous; they often provide a complex mix- 
ture of "science and art and research and 
practice" with little common focus to pull 
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the training together. In fact, Carkhuff 
has concluded that paraprofessional 
training programs attempt to use the lit- 
tle time they have available to effect 
trainee development of communicative 
and facilitative skills directly related to 
the improvement of client functioning. 
Professional training programs, how- 
ever, appear to use the great amount of 
time they have available to effect trainee 
development of discriminative skills at 
the expense of communicative and 
facilitative skills. 

If true, these differences in selection 
and training objectives and procedures 
could readily account for the equal or 
better effectiveness and acceptance re- 
ported for paraprofessionals. Simply 
stated, the focus of paraprofessional 
programs is to attempt to select and pre- 
pare people to help people. Their suc- 
cess in doing so has created a number of 
urgent problems for the counseling pro- 
fession. Although acceptance by profes- 
sionals has improved, considerable resis- 
tance to using paraprofessionals as 
therapeutic agents still exists. The in- 
teraction of professional and parapro- 
fessional roles is thus one problem area 
in need of early attention. Another 
urgent question is the amount and kind 
of training to be given to paraprofes- 
sionals. Until now, paraprofessional 
training programs have typically focused 
on the development of understandings 
and skills required to facilitate client im- 
provement in specific situations. A third 
question deals with the amount and type 
of controls to be established over para- 
professionals. Organizational, legal, and 
supervisory controls are all part of this 
problem area. 

Efforts to achieve a mutually accept- 
able resolution of these and other prob- 
lems could well create a long period of 
frustration and anxiety for both profes- 
sionals and paraprofessionals. It need 
not do so, however, if professionals can 
control their feelings of insecurity and 

accept the paraprofessionals as effec- 
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tive members of the mental health team. 
To do so will require that all concerned 
focus their attention on clients and what 
is best for them. But, after all, isn’t that 
what counseling is all about? Wi 
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The accomplishments of paraprofes- 
sionals and the paraprofessional move- 
ment are many and significant. In almost 
every variety of human service their 
presence has been felt—and almost al- 
ways to the good. While these advances 
should not be minimized, they should 
not be exaggerated either. Now is the 
time for stock taking. Many problems 
remain. Among the most serious are 
these four: First, paraprofessionals are 
used as cheap labor; second, they are 
used as cosmetics; third, they are used as 
agents of "technical" progress; fourth, 
they are used as pacifiers. Each of these 
distortions is actually part of a larger 
problem: the unwillingness to examine 
seriously the direction and nature of 
change that our society must undergo if 
quality life is to be universally available 
and human service is to be a significant 
factor in that quality life. 


THE PROBLEMS 
The Paraprofessional as Cheap Labor 


Paraprofessionals gained a measure of 
support from traditionally conservative 
politicians and administrators because 
they were cheap—cheap not only in 
wages but also in the ease with which they 
could be removed. Paraprofessionals are 
almost always paid from funds made 
available through government and pri- 
vate grants, Therefore, whatever they do 
is a minor expense economically, and 
their positions in bureaucratic politics 
remain vulnerable. They do not have the 
muscle of professional associations. 
They do not control the licensing proce- 
dures. 

Many years ago I categorized three 
types of paraprofessional arrangements: 
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plantation system,” the “medical 
del,” and “true New Careers.” In the 
tation system, paraprofessionals toil 
miserable wages without promise of 
ility; without power to control 
, wages, or conditions; and without 
aningful training, because if trained 
might become "uppity." The medi- 
model allows for some training, some 
anization, and some mobility, but no 
ath is open to upper echelons of pro- 
ional status—where true power 
igns—other than the traditional and 
asically flawed professional education. 
true New Careers program attempts to 
open-ended; here persons can attain 
highest positions while remaining on 
he job and receiving credits for work 
erience, life experience, and an 
demic experience that is provided to 
paraprofessionals in their work or 
ommunity settings. 
The concerns of a decade ago remain. 
90 many paraprofessionals are locked 
nto plantations. Many teacher aides 
lave worked for six years on ESEA Title 
[projects and have no more security and 
ery little more remuneration than they 
d when they first started. Many others 
in medical model programs moving 
ard an associate of arts degree at a 
lor college and having little prospect 
even a BA, let alone a PhD or an MD. 
€ true New Careers program proba- 
does not exist, although there are 
ograms struggling to develop and im- 
ment this model. 


e Paraprofessional as Cosmetic 


recent years, legal rulings and public 
essure have produced a call for af- 
5 mative action. Translated into agency 
f nctioning, this means employing 
noriies in numbers (and ethnic 
Sgories) corresponding to their pro- 
rton of the population. The parapro- 
E gave to agencies an illusion of 
irmative action compliance. Even 
More important than their statistical 
esence was their visibility. The para- 
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professional gave ethnic authenticity to 
programs that remained, at the core, 
dominated by traditional thinking. The 
appearance of blacks, Chicanos, Native 
Americans, and Asian-Americans in 
program activity acted to deter a close 
look at and questioning of a service's ap- 
propriateness. The paraprofessional as 
cosmetic camouflaged the stultifying and 
antiquated policies that governed the de- 
livery of human service. The accolades 
delivered by bureaucrats and oppor- 
tunist politicians to the "indispensable 
aides without whom these great 
achievements could not have been 
made" were also a disguised way of cred- 
iting the existing power structure for 
giant steps forward, while in actuality it 
had moved very little in either theory or 
practice. 


The Paraprofessional as 
Agent of “Technical” Progress 
Throughout all of the employment of 
paraprofessionals runs a thread of en- 
gineering ideology. It goes like this: 
Through carefully designed functional 
task analyses, activities that do not re- 
quire the refined and expensive talents 
of the precious professional could be 
delegated, at no loss in quality of service, 
to lesser-trained paraprofessionals. In- 
herent in this thinking is the notion that 
professionals really own valuable secrets 
that they could put to work with spec- 
tacular results if only they were not bur- 
dened with clerical and other menial 
tasks. It follows from this logic that the 
formal education received by profes- 
sionals inculcates skills that could not be 
gained elsewhere and that the theories 
that guide professional practice are 
valid. To be sure, a program with dif- 
ferentiated tasks could be justified and 
could improve service delivery—but only 
if the theories and the practices are valid. 
There is no reason to believe that current 
ractice is valid; and there are mounting 
data suggesting that drastic overhaul of 
all human service is necessary. 
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The Paraprofessional as Pacifier 


Paraprofessionals often find themselves 
in the positions of pacifiers of legiti- 
mately angry populations. This pac- 
ification process takes two forms. On the 
one hand, community leaders are co- 
opted into “buying” the agency organiza- 
tion and methodology, and while they do 
not actually sell out, they lose credibility 
because they must speak under the aus- 
pices of an agency that does not address 
true community needs. The other form 
of pacification is to bring in a minority 
paraprofessional and use that person as 
an intermediary between the agency and 
the community. If such a person is un- 
able to calm down community elements, 
he or she must bear the brunt of the 
animosity, the attack, and the actual re- 
sponsibility. The paraprofessional who 
fails to pacify can be replaced, and 
another can be given this unenviable 
duty. 


THE END OF UN-IDEOLOGY 


The abuse and misuse of paraprofes- 
sionals are inevitable in a human service 
that operates without an ideology. It is no 
longer possible to improve the “tech- 
niques" of human service while a Society 
evolves that is hostile to universal quality 
life. Human service cannot successfully 
patch people up in a society that uses so 
much of its energy to grind people up. 
All deleterious conditions are going full 
blast. Poverty in the United States is in- 
creasing, Racism and sexism are also in- 
creasing, since they are natural corre- 
lates of poverty. Health services are re- 
mote, inhuman, and expensive, Educa- 
tion wallows, attacked from left and 
right, condemned by provincial teacher 
protectionism, suffering from the loss of 
hold over any tax base, and having no set 
of defensible goals. Humans find them- 
selves brutalized and mystified by poli- 
tics, culture, leisure, and peripheral 
work. 
All of these undesirable attributes of 
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life come at increasing expenditures of 
fossil fuels and other depletable re- 
sources. The net result is unending and 
seemingly unsolvable crises—energy 
crises, crime crises, inflation crises, 
school crises, health crises, youth crises, 
welfare crises, and governmental crises. 
These crises, although distorted by the 
press and by academics, are real and lie at 
the heart of all human service. The use of 
paraprofessionals can be justified only in 
a society that is struggling to be free. And 
there can be no true freedom without a 
redistribution of wealth and power in the 
United States. The concentration. of 
wealth and power in the hands of a few 
requires that there be poverty, racism, 
dehumanized bureaucracy, warped 
priorities, alienation, and feelings of im- 
potence among the vast majority. Al- 
though they describe different symp- 
toms of and ascribe different causes to 
the problem, women, youth, the aged, 
organized labor, environmentalists, and 
oppressed minorities feel deeply their es- 
trangement from significant decision 
making and the lack of gratifications in 
their lives. 

Over and over again it has been sug- 
gested that these crises have been exag- 
gerated and that the difficulties could be 
treated effectively by some technical ad- 
justments in a society that does not really 
need to readjust wealth and power ar- 
rangements. This is what Bell (1973) has 
suggested in The Coming of a Post 
Industrial Society. He foresees an end to 
scarcity and a true meritocracy—in other 
Words, no more poverty or racism or 
poorly served people. This millennium 
Will come, according to Bell, by our con- 
tinuing on our current path, improving 
somewhat our selection of leaders so that 
persons will advance to leadership on the 
basis of true merit rather than social 
background, and by technological ad- 
vances caused by the judicious invest- 
ment of concentrated capital. Thus we 
can look forward to a wonderful human 
Service brought to you by the same peo- 
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ple who brought you Tang, Teflon, and 
the Vietnam War. This is not a new ar- 
gument; it is a return to advocacy of be- 
nevolent dictatorship, only Bell exalts 
science as king in place of mere but de- 
serving mortals. I think it time to suggest 
that it is progress so defined that has led 
us to the real unhappiness we experi- 


ence. 
An analogue to the notion that the 


cure to the problems brought on by 
technology is more and better technol- 
ogy can be found in the conclusion 
drawn by Jencks (1972) in Inequality; he 
believes that what this country needs is 
some kind of socialism. This conclusion 
comes after along and tedious argument 
that schooling has not reduced economic 
inequality and cannot do so. If school is a 
totally ineffective institution, then there 
are only two possible means by which 
income, other wealth, and power can be 
rearranged: either through some volun- 
tary surrendering by those now in power 
or through some spontaneous takeover 
by uneducated, oppressed populations. 
Both alternatives should be considered 
as seriously as any other fairy tale. 

The redistribution of wealth and 
Power will come only with well- 
Organized and enlightened political 
Movements that are prepared to (a) 
document the undesirability of today's 
arrangements; (b) offer alternatives to 
the current system, with specific recom- 
mendations about work (its nature, 
magnitude, pay, etc.), taxes, political ap- 
E and so on; and (c) exercise lead- 
E the emerging society. In this 
E. service workers, and par- 
It is ve dedu D are the key. 

E onger possible to discuss any 
E service in a society that requires 
ES racism, and dehumanizing or- 
m ion. That society works at cross- 

poses to service. Here are the issues: 


D i 2 
A Society with 40 percent of its adult 


aes unemployed cannot reduce 
erty or racism by employing para- 
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professionals. All that programs can do, 
working within such parameters, is to 
redistribute poverty. Thus blacks may 
gain at the expense of whites, or women 
at the expense of men, or youth at the 
expense of the aged. 


e A society expecting a technically ad- 
vanced private sector to alleviate poverty 
or racism or inhuman work conditions is 
doomed to devastating disappointments, 
since the main thrust of technology in 
industry is efficiency, which reduces the 
number of people employed (particu- 
larly in stable primary labor activity). 
The elimination of workers is really the 
only thing that accumulated capital can 
be used for. This not only worsens condi- 
tions for the lower classes but also mark- 
edly exacerbates energy crises. (It is par- 
ticularly sad to see “liberal” Democrats 
calling for a tax cut at this time; this is 
another way of saying "Let General 
Motors and Exxon solve our problems 
for us.") 


e Human service is particularly dam- 
aged by encouragement of private sector 
economic activity, since human service is 
primarily supported by tax dollars—and 
huge private corporations apply suffi- 
cient political pressure SO that tax laws 


are written for their benefit. 


e The periodic energy crises that are in- 
evitable in a society of rapidly accelerat- 
ing technology affect poverty and ra- 
cism. The cutbacks and “sacrifices” that 


are solicited and coerced result in layoffs 


from work and higher prices, both of 
hite and the 


which most hurt the nonw 
poor. 

e The crunch of all this is that human 
e occupations of paraprofes- 
sionals—which are the logical alterna- 
tives to the goods-producing, energy- 
consuming private sector and which 
could meet vital needs, conserve energy, 
reduce inflation, prevent the concentra- 
tion of wealth and power in the hands of 
a few, and offer employment with op- 


services—th 
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portunities of advancement to women 
and minorities, are in big trouble. The 
distance between the client and the prac- 
titioner widens because of failure to de- 
velop constituencies; the increasing 
harangue of politicians who see votes in 
dollar savings and see health, education, 
and welfare as frills; the brutalization of 
clients by bureaucratic codes and the 
short-sighted protectionism of teacher 
unions, associations of social workers, 
medical associations, counselor groups, 
police organizations, and so on. 


WHAT TO DO! WHAT TO DO! 


The solution to the problem is as simple 
to say as it is difficult to do. We need to 
advance total strategies. Piecemeal ap- 
proaches simply will not work. We need a 
central coherent thesis, the heart of 
which is a truly full employment society. 
The proposal of this thesis must be pre- 
cise enough to establish the number of 
people to be employed, the nature of 
such employment, and the means by 
which people are to be paid. The pro- 
posal must address not only minimum 
wage but also maximum wage. The 
proposal must address not only how per- 
sons enter work but also how they ad- 
vance and what assurance there is that 
old biases will not be reintroduced into 
the new system (Pearl 1973). 

Inaddition toa society that needs all its 
people and does not require the pitting 
of one oppressed group against another, 
there needs to be developed an ideology 
of nonoppressive human service—an 
education for freedom (Freire 1970; 
Pearl 1972). Health services must be de- 
veloped in the context of freedom, as 
must community support systems for 
youth, the aged, and the handicapped. 
These ideologies must be available in 
print and must precisely articulate 
specific tactics, organization, staff train- 

ing, and governance. 
Finally, it must be understood that all 
change is political. If paraprofes- 
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sionalism is to be a factor in and not ex- 
traneous or opposite to desired social 
change, then those of us who desire such 
change must recognize our responsibility 
to generate public support for such 
change through constant education. We 
must mobilize that support in local, state, 
and national elections, and we must con- 
tinue to pressure present elected officials 
toward legislation and executive action 
that will increase human service with tax 
dollars that normally go to the military 
and other supports of the goods- 
producing private sector of the 
economy. Advocates of social change 
must also engage in confrontations 
—boycotts, demonstrations, strikes—but 
only when those activities lend supportto 
a total strategy that includes public edu- 
cation, campaigning for candidates, and 
lobbying. 

The issue of paraprofessionals and so- 
cial change, most simply put, is this. Calls 
for employing paraprofessionals or ad- 
vancing them up career ladders are 
empty without a change in the 
economy—a change that would mark- 
edly shift the emphasis from the man- 
ufacture of goods and the expenditure 
of energy to an emphasis on health, edu- 
cation, welfare, and other human ser- 
vices (including much more human in- 
volvement in transportation services). 
Such a change must involve almost 
doubling the number of persons em- 
ployed. Such a change must put ceilings 
on wages and wealth. Now is the time for 
bringing together paraprofessionals and 
social change, which have been inde- 
pendent too long. Ni 
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programs 


training adolescents 
as peer counselors 


Ralph sits hunched in his chair, clutching 
his notebook close to his chest and rub- 
bing his toe deeply into the spot on the 
floor. He has just mumbled that he feels 
miserable. No one likes him. He has no 
friends. Jill leans against the post, watch- 
ing the rest of her fourth grade class at 
play during recess, too shy to enter the 
activity and be part of the laughing 
group. The student questionnaires in- 
vestigating how well the school is meet- 
ing the needs of its students shout loudly 
of loneliness. One-third of the students 
feel that no one knows them, that no one 
would notice if they were absent, and 
that they are known only by name to 
their teachers. For these students, going 
to school is a cold and impersonal ex- 
perience. 

Professional training and expertise is 
not the answer to the problems thread- 
ing through these incidents. As a 
psychologist, I can care genuinely for 
Ralph, but I can’t be his buddy, eat lunch 
with him, walk home from school with 
him, or shoot baskets in his backyard. I 
know students as friends, but I can’t go to 
class with them, walk in the hall with 
them, or be a close friend to all of them. 
These students need their peers, who 
will be their friends or be friendly or help 
them learn the skills to build their own 
friendship group. 
au March of 1971 the Palo Alto Peer 
pscing Program was started to give 
E his kind ofhelp. Since that time 
«cbe Junior and senior high students 
= en trained. This group of adoles- 

5 represents a unique concept of the 
Paraprofessional, a human resource that 


tends to b : 
an ae a and is frequently 
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Are minors capable of dealing with 
problems of another when they still have 
problems of their own? Isn’t it an insult 
to the professional training of a coun- 
selor and his or her work to presume that 
adolescents can perform some of these 
helping functions? Would students care 
enough to be trained and be interested 
enough to give of their time and energy 
without being paid? These are the ques- 
tions people asked as the program was 
starting. The answers? The program is 
growing, more and stronger support is 
now coming from the professional and 
lay community, and counselors now see 
these students as an extension of the 
adult professional. 


THE FORMAL TRAINING 


Allsecondary students are invited to join 
the program and are accepted without 
screening. Students are informed that 
any student who knows what it is like to 
have problems and who is willing to 
spend eighteen hours of his or her own 
time to be trained is welcome. Conse- 
quently, some enroll to learn how to help 
others, while others come to get help for 
themselves. As one student said, “I took 
the training because I didn’t have many 
friends. During the training I was forced 
to look at things in myself I had been 
avoiding. I have more friends now, but I 
also have more confidence in myself.” 
Training is done in groups of ten to 
twelve, usually a mixture of junior and 
senior high students, and is conducted by 
two adults specifically trained to teach 
this program. A simple, unsophisticated, 
but specific curriculum is used. Each ses- 
sion starts with a learning activity. This is 
followed by group discussion examining 
the purpose of the activity and determin- 
ing what students actually learned from 
it. The curriculum, however, is suffi- 
ciently flexible to permit the group 
members to use their own problems and 
experiences as the content for the ses- 
sion. Therefore, a trainee may be receiv- 
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ing help on a personal problem, while 
others in the group are getting experi- 
ence in helping a peer with a problem. 

The outline of the curriculum is as fol- 
lows. 


I. Communication Skills (4 weeks) 
A. Verbal one-to-one conversation 
B. Behavioral communication 

(groups of 3) 

C. Communication with a small 
group of peers who are stran- 
gers 

D. Large group communication 

II. Decision-Making Applied to Work- 
ing on Common Problems (4 weeks) 

A. Family difficulties 

B. Peer relationships 

C. School problems (being a new 
student, cliques, etc.) 

D. Health (drugs, physical hand- 
icaps, etc.) 

III. Ethics and Strategies of Counseling 

(4 weeks) 

A. What is counseling? 

B. Potential resources for peer 
counselors 

C. Limitations and potentials of 
the peer counselor role i 

D. Getting started, confidentiality, 
and records 


The training attempts to do several 
things. First, it endeavors to help stu- 
dents develop the skill of talking com- 
fortably to a peer about feelings and con- 
cerns, thus indicating a genuine interest. 
"Throughout the course, students discuss 
what is necessary for a trusting, caring 
relationship and how to establish this 
feeling. Second, it seeks to help students 
use a decision-making model to deal with 
problems. A problem such as divorce ina 
family, sibling rivalry, or loneliness is dis- 
cussed. Students then consider alterna- 
tive ways to cope with such problems. 
After examining alternatives, the group 
members discuss how they could help a 
fellow teenager with such problems. This 
may be followed by doing role plays to try 
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out alternatives. Finally, the training 
aims to help students understand the dif- 
ference between advice-giving and coun- 
seling. Many students feel that counsel- 
ing is telling someone what to do and 
having a solution for every problem. 
Some students come to understand that 
if they can help another solve a problem, 
they have actually helped that person be- 
come more independent and capable as 
an individual. 

The training repeatedly stresses the 
unique role peers can perform as a 
bridge between a troubled young person 
and an adult professional. To help them 
in this role, professional resources and 
their use are covered late in the course. 
Trainees are also repeatedly taught that 
they will primarily be helping peers who 
have normal developmental problems, 
as opposed to young people who are se- 
verely disturbed; they are usually re- 
lieved to hear this. The detailed rationale 
and philosophy guiding the develop- 
ment of the program and training are 
described in Hamburg and Varenhorst 
(1972). 


APPLYING THE TRAINING 


The training that students receive is im- 
mediately applicable to all contacts they 
have with people. The ultimate goal is to 
Teduce students’ formal assignments and 
at the same time bring about changes in 
Biennio, as a trained corps of stu- 
S sensitively observes needs and 
EC out to help others in a natural 
E assignments are made, how- 
E" they do come from a variety of 
Tces. To facilitate getting assignments 


fo i ini 
— ‘Or students who finish training and to 


ovi $ ci 

5 dim for ongoing supervision as well 

Bs training, practicum groups 
eld. Each peer counselor is assigned 


- o one of these weekly groups. These 


me s : 

EU after school or in the evening and 

a pn by one of the staff of trained 
Pervisors. Students are encouraged, 
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but never forced, to take an assignment. 
The practicum may be used to increase 
one's confidence and training while one 
is learning from others in the practicum 
who are starting assignments. Those who 
are starting assignments discuss what 
they are doing, what worked, and what 
didn't work; and they seek further help 
from the leader or group members. 

Formal assignments usually come 
from teachers and counselors who sub- 
mit a written request for help from a 
peer counselor. Requests must include a 
clear statement of the problem and the 
type of student help desired. These re- 
quests are reviewed for their appro- 
priateness with respect to what kind of 
training students have been given, how 
much time is involved, and what can ac- 
tually be expected of a teenager. Ap- 
proved requests are discussed and dis- 
tributed in practicum groups. 

Students are allowed to choose their 
assignments, with guidance from prac- 
ticum leaders. Many peer counselors 
pick an elementary-level assignment first 
and then, with experience, move on to an 
assignment with their own peer group. 


TYPES OF ASSIGNMENTS 


Assignments and activities are varied. A 
high school boy was asked to help reduce 
the fighting behavior of a bright second 
grade boy. Allen met with the boy, first 
playing and talking with him. After see- 
ing him get into a fight, Allen asked the 
boy to try out on him some things he 
could do other than fighting when he was 
mad. Four weeks later the boy’s teacher 
reported that he could now be kept in 
class for a full morning. Coming to like 
and respect Allen, the boy was imitating 
some alternatives to fighting that Allen 
had suggested. Further growth was 
needed, but in a short period of time 
definite improvement was evident. 
Gordon worked with a school psy- 
chologist applying behavior modifica- 
tion techniques to help an elementary 
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boy learn appropriate social behaviors 
and increase his motivation for school- 
work and his tolerance for accepting 
adult direction. Two high school stu- 
dents played games with handicapped 
peers, essentially to provide peer social 
contacts for these isolated students. A 
junior high girl taught a classmate more 
acceptable social approaches to getting 
peer attention than hitting a person on 
the back, arm, or leg; and as the girl used 
these “new” behaviors, she began to 
make real friends and seemed conse- 
quently to develop a more pleasing per- 
sonality. 

Peer counselors do other types of 
paraprofessional work. Three students 
were trained to conduct structured in- 
terviews so they could help with a district 
research study. They interviewed peers 
about sensitive issues that might have 
elicited different responses if adults had 
been doing the interviewing. Peer coun- 
selors at one high school worked on mak- 
ing the school more friendly. They or- 
ganized an orientation breakfast for new 
students, followed by a tour of the 
school. In late October they invited the 
students back for a bag lunch to check on 
how things were going. At Christmas a 
potluck was held for further contact. 
This model has since been used by junior 
high schools to help new seventh graders 
adjust to the larger, more complicated 
system of a bigger school. 


DIFFICULT ISSUES 


It would be easy to glow over the suc- 
cesses and neglect discussing areas need- 
ing attention and improvement. Any or- 
ganized program, if it is growing, re- 
quires attention to certain knotty issues. 
Many of the current problems have re- 
sulted from the fact that the program has 
grown. 


Assignments 
There are three problems related to as- 
signments. First, there are not enough 
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peer counselors with certain qualifica- 
tions to fill specific requests. There are 
not, for example, enough boys or 
enough black students to satisfy requests. 
Secondary students, especially junior 
high students, do not have enough 
flexibility in their schedules to match 
time requests in elementary schools. 
When requests cannot be met, some 
teachers become disillusioned with the 
program. 

Second, the mechanics of getting 
counselors to assignments has become a 
severe problem. Many assignments re- 
quire a student to have a car; few peer 
counselors have a car. Some teachers 
want help only at certain specific hours, 
such as between 11:00 A.M. and 1:00 P.M.; 
many students are not available for such 
specific, long periods. 

Third, no clearly delineated target 
population is available to serve as an on- 
going pool for assignments. The types of 
problems peer counselors deal with 
emerge at different times. When one 
does emerge, a peer counselor may not 
be available. If certain populations, such 
as potential dropouts, could be identified 
as being the particular “clients” of peer 
counselors, ways could be developed to 
use these adolescent paraprofessionals 
more effectively and efficiently. 


Supervisor Trainers 

and Practicum Leaders 

During the pilot year, twelve profession- 
als were carefully selected to be the initial 
trainers. These people were experienced 
in working with adolescents, were skilled 
in group dynamics, and were flexible and 
adaptable people. Much of the success of 
that first year was due to their effective- 
ness. 

As the program has grown, many 
more adult leaders have been needed. 
To provide for this, training classes have 
been held for adults specifically to pre- 
pare them to fill this role. Any adult may 
take the eighteen-hour training course. 
Approximately 120 adults have been 
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‘tained in this way, including parents, 
secretaries, administrators, teachers, and 
counselors. Many, however, do not have 
the background skills that the original 
leaders had. This is especially true of 
group process skills. When practicum 
groups were started, additional leaders 
were again needed. Those accepting a 
practicum group must commit them- 
selves to an afternoon a week for a whole 
year—a large commitment for people 
who have a full-time job in addition to 
this—and the training and practicum 
leaders are not paid for this work. 

To coordinate the numerous training 
and practicum groups, regular meetings 
of these leaders are necessary. It is dif- 
ficult to find a common time for a meet- 
ing and embarrassing to have to ask for 
still more of their precious time. But 
without the leaders and without the reg- 
ular meetings, the program and the qual- 
ity of it will suffer. 


Evaluation 


The program has been supported by the 
Elementary-Secondary Education Act 


- and National Institute of Mental Health 


funds requiring specific types of evalua- 

tons. These supporting groups are basi- 

cally interested in the numbers and be- 
havior of those helped by the program. 

Such data, however, are very difficult to 

collect systematically. Small behavior 

bue may be overlooked. Elementary 
^" ren may not be able to say accurately 
es they learned from a peer counselor. 

E "on dramatic examples of students 

B eng been helped by a peer 

Eri or do exist, specific data on all 

Ee assignments are hard to obtain, 

Ra 9 mention the informal contacts 
i ents have had with peers. 

Eus evident that peer counselors are 
à bd as helping agents of profession- 
E: A what is most remarkable is what 

b. ae is doing for those in it, both 

Es 0d adults. A high school girl 

og E that she and her mother are 

ing for the first time in ten years. 
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After the family session, she decided to 
counsel herself about her own prob- 
lems—and it worked. A group of sev- 
enth grade trainees could not spend a 
session without hitting one another, in- 
terrupting each other, and being gener- 
ally disruptive. They now are working 
together as a group, applying the princi- 
ples they have learned. A student re- 
ported that he is now able to carry on a 
conversation without interrogating the 
other person. Talking of a girl who had 
approached her for help, a peer coun- 
selor remarked, “If I just take her on asa 
friend, I will not be helping her to de- 
velop her own skills in making friends 
without me." A mother wrote, "My 
junior high daughter has developed 
poise, sensitivity to others, and kindness 
through your program." For a more de- 
tailed description of demonstrated out- 
comes of the program, see Varenhorst 
(1973). 


FUTURE DIRECTIONS 


The problems are the challenges for the 
future, and gradually solutions are un- 
folding. During the summer of 1974 the 
training will be introduced as a school 
course for credit. This will provide addi- 
tional time for more extensive training 
and may resolve some assignment dif- 
ficulties. It may become the direction of 
the future, if it finally becomes an inte- 
grated rather than a “special” school 
program, receiving the budgeted sup- 
port it needs to continue. B 
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Members of the 1973 University and Col- 
lege Counseling Center Directors Con- 
ference in Morgantown, West Virginia, 
were told by a most distinguished panel 
that paraprofessionalism was a fad that 
would be short-lived. At the same con- 
ference, Task Force Six, "Paraprofes- 
sionals,” found directors optimistically 
creating a concise “Who, What, Where, 
When, How, and Why” document on 
paraprofessionals in higher education. 

Without a doubt, many university ex- 
periences with paraprofessional pro- 
grams have been discouraging (perhaps 
disastrous), while others have been ex- 
tremely rewarding to the recipient stu- 
dent, the participating paraprofessional, 
the sponsoring counseling center and its 
supervisory professionals, and ulti- 
mately to the institution and its source of 
finances. What factors are responsible 
for the difference between a program 
that fails and a successful program with a 
future? Task Force Six stated that the 
degree of paraprofessionalism obtained 
in a program is determined by the de- 
gree of sophistication and specificity, the 
level of expectation, and the amount of 
time and money invested in selection, 
training, and supervision. They also said 
that two other factors are critical: the 
closeness of the paraprofessional role to 
the professional role and the quality and 
quantity of paraprofessional involve- 
ment with professionals. 

The University of South Florida has a 
paraprofessional program with an excit- 
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ing present and an optimistic future; the 
USF program is the focus of this article. 


PROGRAM COSTS AND 
RETURNS ON THE INVESTMENT 


The Counseling Center for Human De- 
yelopment at USF has a heavy invest- 
ment in paraprofessional programs. Six 
programs are staffed by students, 22 
working as paid paraprofessionals and 
80 working as volunteers. The students 
in the six programs are: (a) the Rap 
Cadre staff (for drug and crisis interven- 
tion), (b) behavior modification man- 
agers, (c) center assistants, (d) black peer 
managers, (e) career managers, and (f) 
veterans affairs managers. In addition, 
Screening, training, and consultation are 
provided by the center for two additional 
paraprofessional groups: helpline oper- 
ators and residence hall staff. 
Good paraprofessional programs are 
' usually costly. In the USF center the 22 
paid students receive a total of approxi- 
mately $17,000. Salaries of supervisors 
and training professionals add approxi- 
mately $60,000 more. This expenditure, 
however, has many rewards. It doubles 
or triples the centers effectiveness, 
primarily in terms of numbers of con- 
E: with clients who would normally not 
EU or even referrals. It also pro- 
ES à net gain to the university com- 
it E of $200,000 more in service than 
E ivalent hours of professional time 
E. pepe ented by state funds. And it 
es personal and professional gains 


to r 
the paraprofessional students them- 
selves, 


dea raprofessionals do require a good 
ime th training by professionals, but the 
Bien: A paraprofessionals contribute to 
E ere far exceeds training time. 
= ze at USF in April 1974, 174 
E — received 999 hours of 
Bins < professionals. (This excludes 
Kada 1 y advanced paraprofessionals.) 
»406 students received 1,898 hours 
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of service from these trained paraprofes- 
sionals. Advantages that accrue to these 
recipient students are a greater ease and 
a greater depth of communication. The 
rapport and trust that exist between 
dient and paraprofessional peer are 
truly beautiful to watch. 

Paraprofessionals at USF have become 
the most valid source of evaluation of the 
counseling center's budget expendi- 
tures, goals, objectives, professional 
staff, services, and both professional and 
secretarial job applicants. They also pro- 
vide access to the student body pulse and 
feedback to the center as to whether ser- 
vices are meeting students' needs. 

An obvious practical advantage to the 
paraprofessionals themselves is that they 
can gain financial support and course 
credit for their work. Moreover, their job 
placement opportunities have been in- 
creasing; the most skilled bachelor's level 
graduates have been offered positions 
with salaries in the MA or PhD range. 

Paraprofessionalism at USF is students 
helping students. John Page, student 
coordinator of the Behavior Modifi- 
cation Program, says that the group with 
which he works “serves as a unique 
channel that allows undergraduate 
paraprofessionals to aid a large number 
of students in solving their individual 
problems—like weight control and test 
anxiety—and allows the paraprofes- 
sional to receive practical experience." 


RECRUITMENT AND SELECTION 


Many paraprofessional programs have 
failed during the recruitment and selec- 
tion phases. Recruiting should be di- 
rected at a population compatible with 
the intended paraprofessional task. 
Open recruiting, for example, often at- 
tracts too many students who cannot be 
accepted, causing ill will. Generally, re- 
cruiting directed toward sophomores 
and juniors is most profitable, since 
dropouts among freshmen and the lim- 
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ited availability of seniors after training 
results in excessive turnover. Seniors 
remaining at the institution for graduate 
studies, however, are often prime candi- 
dates for leadership in paraprofessional 
programs. 

At USF we found that recruitment and 
selection were overorganized: We had 
such specific requirements for each 
program that we inadvertently limited 
communications among the members of 
the different programs. Other barriers 
to communication are differences in the 
personality, language, and appearance 
of members of different groups. For 
example, behavior modification para- 
professional managers, who are well- 
dressed senior and graduate students in 
experimental psychology, have little in 
common with Rap Cadre paraprofes- 
sionals, whose looseness of dress is most 
appropriate for their outreach focus. 


TRAINING AND SUPERVISION 


Training and supervision are viewed as 
inseparable at USF. Lynda Williams, 
Women’s Program paraprofessional 
coordinator and problem pregnancy 
specialist, wrote in a position paper, “In 
working with a supervisor, the para- 
professional women are seeking to fill 
distinct needs. It is paramount to a para- 
professional group such as ours to max- 
imize the opportunity to develop coun- 
seling skills through experience and pro- 
fessional evaluation. Furthermore, it is 
necessary for the supervisor and the 
paraprofessionals to be a part of the 
training and evaluation process.” 

Our basic premise is that in addition to 
basic training for such things as com- 
munication skills, each program must 
have job-specific training. For example, 
the Rap Cadre Program includes the 
crisis team and women’s subprograms. 
Both include training by the director of 
the health center. In the Rap Cadre the 
focus is on such areas as emergency 
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treatment of drug overdose. The 
Women’s Program is concerned with 
providing detailed information on con- 
traceptive devices, pregnancy tests, and 
abortion methods—including the weak- 
nesses, strengths, limitations, costs, and 
availability of each. 

Since we are interested in programs as 
well as in individuals, it is important that 
training also incorporate involvement, 
cohesiveness, unity of purpose and 
method, and dedication. Ben Barger of 
the Mental Health Institute at the Uni- 
versity of Florida—Gainesville uses a 
training model for trainers of para- 
professionals; this model, called “The 
Process,” is applicable to both program 
and individual development and is nor- 
mally taught or explained only by the 
experiential or experiential/didactic 
method. It differs in philosophy consid- 
erably from the traditional model, which 
usually starts with and emphasizes a di- 
dactic approach. With “The Process," the 
unmotivated and unqualified self- 
eliminate early by virtue of their insta- 
bility and intolerance for ambiguity and 
leaderlessness. After about five or six ses- 
sions, "The Process" becomes a non- 
structured but goal-oriented group ex- 
perience. This experiential/didactic ap- 
proach simultaneously yields individual 
self-knowledge, group self-knowledge, 
and common direction. The enthusiasm 
and confidence that result from the dis- 
cipline are phenomenal. 


RETENTION: BRINGING THE MOUNTAIN 
TO MOHAMMED 


We still need to have the paraprofession- 
als go where the action is: in the street, 
where most professionals and angels fear 
to tread. Increased student retention in 
the academic institution can be accom- 
plished by outreach to minority groups: 
women, blacks, Spanish-speaking peo- 
ple, Native Americans, migrants, veter- 
ans, foreign students, early admissions, 
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accelerated students, psychiatric admis- 
sions, blind and handicapped students, 
married students, homosexual students, 
and prison inmates. Some of these 
groups and their problems can be iso- 
lated by the friendly computer. The 
trained paraprofessional can aim toward 
a specific outreach goal, and retention 
can become a reality. 

For example, the USF Rap Cadre ini- 
tiated a search in the six largest high 
rises and apartment complexes to find 
the “helping person” other residents 
turn to when under stress. Mike Short, 
student coordinator of the Rap Cadre, 
described it this way: “We have acommu- 
ter campus lacking in communication 
and cohesiveness between the students 
and the university. Our objective is to 
assess needs of commuting students, to 
locate natural counselors, and to provide 
training sessions involving communica- 
tion skills, interviewing techniques, and 
resources and referrals." 

Another innovative program was trig- 
gered by an influx of "study release" stu- 
dents from the state prison system. With 
En capacities being exceeded nation- 
E CO and colleges can expect 
E d as rehabilitative institu- 
ES Un e ectually qualified offen- 
Eran Eres is the Recipient/ 
E ot a, i de it centers around 
Bor ap Cadre and the de- 
ib heir c new team members to deal 
im wn culture, that of the law 

or. 
Em examples are mentioned 
TÉ Y a a for other institu- 
Titers E ns have neither com- 
encourage se enders as students, but to 
specific cam sitivity and reaction to 
pus needs. 


GROWING PAINS 


ue to ini i 

ae Rone administrative support 

in mS university president and the 
President of student affairs, the 


par; : 
AProfessional programs at USF have 
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never faced failure. They have not, how- 
ever, grown to their present size and 
quality without setbacks of varying de- 
gree. 

A couple of years ago a situation 
evolved at USF that faced many univer- 
sities: an unexpected increase in the use 
and abuse of hard and soft drugs. 
Another difficult situation arising at the 
same time was the termination of rela- 
tionships between the USF housing sys- 
tem and two private high rise apartments 
housing almost 1,000 students. It is be- 
lieved that these two factors combined to 
result in three suicides plus a multitude 
of other disruptive behaviors in one 
year. Although this is approximately the 
expected yearly suicide rate for a univer- 
sity of over 15,000 students, it was a 
shock for USF, which had had no 
suicides in the past eight years. We cam 
only speculate that the situation would 
have been considerably alleviated had we 
had the paraprofessional outreach con- 
tacts we have now. 

Another crisis came to a head in the 
fall of 1972, when the director surren- 
dered the responsibility and authority 
for training and supervising the Rap 
Cadre to the counseling center's clinical 
staff, The Rap Cadre members per- 
ceived themselves as having sufficient 
skills to function as therapists because 
they believed they were well trained and 
The center's professional 
trainers and supervisors were considera- 
bly more conservative in their confidence 
and trust in the students. Tensions and 
frustrations reached the boiling point. 
The director developed a definitive role 
plan for each of the six programs; it was 
accepted by professionals and parapro- 
fessionals. There are now well-defined 
levels of what the paraprofessional is re- 
sponsible for doing. In all programs the 
paraprofessional goes through four 
distinct levels of training: Level I— 
Observer; Level II— Technician; Level 
III—Advanced Specialist; Level IV—: 
Psychological Associate. Each progres- 
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sively higher level of authorized func- 
tioning requires more responsibility, 
knowledge, and experience from the 
paraprofessional. 


CONCLUSION 


With austere budgets limiting counsel- 
ing center staffs and an increased need 
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for greater retention of enrolled stu- 
dents, an efficient and effective method 
of providing services is imperative. The 
ultimate objective is to bring paraprofes- 
sionals to the point where they can re- 
cruit, screen, select, evaluate, promote, 
deselect, train, supervise, and administer 
their own programs at an optimum 
level. W 
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volunteers 
in a community 


mental health agency 


The combination of an increasing in- 
terest in outreach and a decreasing avail- 
ability of money has resulted in mental 
health centers developing various non- 
traditional programs and approaches for 
meeting community needs. One type of 
approach is the use of paraprofessionals, 
and one type of paraprofessional is the 
volunteer. This article is concerned with 
schemes for using volunteers in a com- 
munity mental health center, as 
exemplified in one such center in Col- 
orado. Underlying the schemes are two 
basic assumptions: (a) a nontraditional 
orientation toward the meeting of men- 
tal health needs through volunteer staff 
and (b) appropriate training of parapro- 
fessionals as a necessary preparation for 
their future placement. 


PROGRAM OVERVIEW 


Volunteers placed at the Jefferson 
County Mental Health Center partici- 
pate in a 20-week training program. The 
program was developed and im- 
plemented two years ago in a well- 
established suburb of Denver, Colorado, 
with a population of about 65,000. The 
Population is predominantly white and 
middle class. There is a strong commu- 
nity identity and a willingness on the part 
of residents to participate in community 
activities. The original participants in the 
Program consisted of 29 females and 2 
males from the Arvada community who 
had contacted the center for the purpose 
Polering their services as volunteers. 

eir ages ranged from 24 to 50. No 
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screening or selection procedures were 
used. (The training portion of the pro- 
gram is not discussed here; readers in- 
terested in it should see Nicoletti & 
Flater-Benz in press.) 


PLACEMENT 


Three factors determined the placement 
of the volunteers: the center’s needs, the 
volunteers’ abilities, and the volunteers’ 
interests. The center’s needs were as- 
certained through a questionnaire that 
was sent to members of the center’s 
staff to determine whether they were 
interested in having a volunteer placed 
with them and, if so, in what areas. Vol- 
unteers’ ability levels were obtained from 
various pre- and posttests on communi- 
cation levels and knowledge of tech- 
niques as well as from subjective ratings. 
Volunteers’ interests were determined 
by their ranking, according to prefer- 
ence, three areas in which they wahted to 
be involved. The volunteers’ placement 
possibilities were generated from previ- 
ously existing programs and/or self- 
initiated projects. The volunteers were 
then individually interviewed in order to 
arrive at the actual placement. 


Direct Service 


Direct service volunteers function in 
both individual and group treatment; 
they work as co-therapists with profes- 
sional staff. Their activities are described 
below. 

The family-adolescent group is an 
educationally modeled group geared 
toward teaching parents and adolescents 
effective ways of contracting. Two full- 
time staff and two volunteers act as 
therapists in the group, teaching the 
concepts of contracting and behavioral 
approaches to family-adolescent prob- 
lems. In addition, the volunteers contrib- 
ute a unique and very essential aspect to 
the group by using contracting with their 
own children. 

Anxiety management training is a 
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technique using the principles of deep 
muscle relaxation in working with indi- 
viduals experiencing general or specific 
anxieties. For the past year the group has | 
been conducted solely by volunteerswho | 
have been trained in the technique and 
supervised by professional staff. Volun- 
teers conduct the group, interview the 
individuals, and coordinate the pro- | 
gram. 

Volunteers also participate as co- 
therapists in the alcoholic group. In ad- 
dition to group therapy, this work in- 
volves following up patients, overseeing 
the taking of Antabuse, and meeting 
with other agencies involved in al- 
coholism. 

Another therapy placement for the 
volunteers involves a day therapy group. 
This is an intermediate intensity group 
for women who are experiencing situa- 
tional depression, isolation, and difficul- 
ties in social or marital relationships. The 
volunteers function as co-therapists and 
also provide an intermediate step be- 
tween the therapist and the patients by 


| 
bridging the gap between friendship and 


facilitation. 

Volunteers also participate in a *Relax 
and Grow Thin" group. This group 
combines behavioral techniques of diet- 
ing with relaxation instrüction to control 
the anxiety response associated with 
overeating. 

Co-therapy experience in individual 
treatment ranges from seeing patients 
with diverse problems to participating in 
an intense community outreach treat- 
ment program called Ways to Effective 
Living (WEL). In WEL the volunteers 
have close contact with chronically ill pa- 
tients, making home visits and initiating 
activity-oriented treatment. 


Indirect Service 
and Community Outreach 


Volunteers supplement their direct ser- 
vice experience with active participation 
in consultation and community growth 
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programs. They have consulted with 
schools regarding children who exhibit 
behavioral problems and have assisted 
teachers in establishing programs based 
on behavior modification approaches. 
Their evaluation of group needs in the 
community led to their establishing 
three programs: for wives of policemen, 
agrowth program concerned with prob- 
lems particular to their situation; a wel- 
fare clients’ group focusing on child and 
homemaking issues; and a transactional 
analysis class for the general public. 
Besides these community-oriented ac- 
tivities, the volunteers are involved in 
public relations. They began by assessing 
the needs of the community and the 
community's knowledge of mental 
health through a questionnaire that at- 
tempted to determine the community's 
attitudes toward the Jefferson County 
Mental Health Center and the 
community's feelings about what func- 
tions needed to be increased or altered. 
This generated a series of articles in a 
local newspaper about various aspects of 
mental health and the functioning of the 
Jefferson County Mental Health Center. 
The volunteers contacted radio and TV 
stations and arranged for the presenta- 
tion of short editorials regarding volun- 
teer training and use. They contacted 
various community groups such as the 
D aycees and the Lions Club and arranged 
presi by a volunteer and a 
aff member on the subject of mental 
health. 
E s during placement is ongo- 
us ^i volunteers meeting individually 
ceu m supervisors and as a group 
ae e authors. Evaluation of the vol- 
n s is achieved through supervisory 
ings and patient-generated data. 


DISCUSSION AND IMPLICATIONS 


oleae volunteers has been 
[UNE an effective resource for 
g increasing community needs. 

€ program at the Jefferson County 
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Mental Health Center has existed for two 
years. Six out of the original 11 volun- 
teers are still actively involved at the 
center, along with 16 from the second 
program. Each volunteer contributes an 
average of three hours a week, for a total 
of 66 hours contributed each week in the 
areas of both direct and indirect service. 

Inthe area of direct service, volunteers 
are able to provide a beneficial link be- 
tween the professional and the client. 
This role of the volunteer allows the 
client to have a role model who is from 
the community but is knowledgeable in 
the area of mental health. Difficulties en- 
countered by the volunteers center 
around ethical issues, such as clients" 
questioning the payment of a fee for a 
service received from a nonpaid indi- 
vidual. This particular issue is handled 
by an explanation of the fact that the 
volunteers either work directly with 
other staff members or are supervised by 
them. 

A second area of difficulty encoun- 
tered by the volunteers occurs as à result 
of their living in the same community as 
the clients; the difficulty involves clients 
calling them at home or approaching 
them in stores in order to receive coun- 
seling. This problem is handled in dis- 
cussions between supervisor and volun- 
teer and by supervisors alerting volun- 
teers to the potential of such an en- 
counter. 

In the areas of outreach and indirect 
service, the volunteers provide an impor- 
tant service by becoming involved in 
many activities and programs that the 
staff does not have time for. In addition, 
many inroads to the community are 
opened up because some volunteers are 
well known and active in the community. 
The difficulty encountered in the area of 
community outreach arises when volun- 
teers become involved in so many pro- 

ams and activities that supervision and 
monitoring are hampered. Also, their 
involvement in the community has 
begun increasing the case load at the 
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center, as increased awareness has led to 
increased center use. 

One important consideration in de- 
veloping volunteer programs is the pro- 
vision for reinforcement. The program 
described here provides reinforcement 
through college credit and through the 
training. The college credit is rewarding 
because it allows individuals to gain 
hours toward their degrees or gain hours 
for keeping up their teaching certifica- 
tion. The training is a reinforcer because 
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it allows them to gain additional skills 
that they can transfer to other areas. The 
volunteers should be utilized, not “used,” 
in order that they can make a valid con- 
tribution and enhance their own de- 
velopment. NW 
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paraprofessionals 


Minority relations paraprofessionals at 
Colorado State University are used in a 
variety of roles. These roles are carried 
out in two programs: Star Power and 
Instructional Aides. The work of the 
student paraprofessionals revolves 
around awareness programs for stu- 
dents, faculty, and staff. The parapro- 
fessional uses films, papers, texts, simula- 
tions, and filmstrips to generate among 
the majority community an awareness of 
the ethnic minority group experience in 
America. The feelings attendant to that 
experience are related as well. Small 
group discussions are basic to this type of 
program in order to deal with underly- 
ing feelings of racism and prejudice 
found on a predominantly Anglo cam- 
pus. Providing information to predom- 
inantly Anglo groups about minorities 
and their feelings creates an impact that 
releases the feelings Anglo students hold 
regarding minorities. Once this is done, 
the paraprofessional uses this exchange 
tocreate an atmosphere that may lead to 
changed attitudes. 

Awareness training is provided by 
Paraprofessionals for groups in resi- 
dence halls, student assistants, classes, 
Sororities, fraternities, church groups, 
Junior and senior high school students, 
extension services, and administrators. 
Appropriate people are contacted to 
help determine what kind of program is 


desi i i h . 
esired— discussions, films, simulations, 
and so on, 


STAR POWER 


m most frequently used program at 
U has been the Star Power simulation, 
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which is a series of bargaining and trad- 
ing sessions of 5 minutes each in which 
each participant is supposed to improve 
his or her status as much as possible. This 
simulation accommodates from 25 to 30 
persons. The exercise discriminates 
against certain participants and favors 
others. Once the exercise is completed 
(usually after 45 minutes), a discussion 
follows that opens up the entire area of 
the minority experience in America. The 
paraprofessional must be able to guide 
the discussion skillfully, drawing out in- 
formation and processing feelings. Re- 
search over the past three years, based on 
over 1,000 participants, indicates that 80 
percent of the participants experience a 
positive attitude change toward 
minorities. 

Paraprofessionals in the Star Power 
program may be either Anglos or 
minorities; preferably members of both 
groups participate. Minority paraprofes- 
sionals can interpret their experiences to 
the group, and Anglo paraprofessionals 
can challenge their peers, focusing on 
what they understand as Anglos about 
prejudice and racism. Between Anglo 
and minority paraprofessionals, the fine 
nuances of feeling can be drawn out and 
processed. 


INSTRUCTIONAL AIDES 


The Instructional Aides program has 
been developed to implement minority 
input in academic departments. Since 
only an ethnic minority member can 
speak to this in a genuine manner, a re- 
quirement of the program is that In- 
structional Aides be members of a minor- 
ity group. Four minority students, two 
black and two Chicano, have been hired 
as paraprofessionals to implement the 
program; they are supervised by two 
members of the university's counseling 
center staff. 
The goals of the program are: (a) to 
encourage more diversification of 
minority participation in the university 
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setting, (b) to stimulate a humanizing 
process in courses available to a variety of 
students, (c) to initiate changes in minor- 
ity students’ perceptions and attitudes 
toward various professions, and (d) to 
increase the faculty's awareness of the 
needs and feelings of minority students 
and minority communities. 

In implementing the program, the In- 
structional Aides become familiar with 
the course content, either through at- 
tending the class in which they are asked 
to work or through consulting with the 
faculty member teaching the class. They 
then make a formal presentation to the 
class on a topic that is relevant to the 
course content, and they supply refer- 
ence and resource materials. For exam- 
ple, in a course in child development de- 
signed to train Head Start teachers, the 
Instructional Aides presented nursery 
rhymes, songs, and fairy tales found in 
the Chicano and black cultures, compar- 
ing them with songs and stories normally 
found in the Anglo culture. A follow-up 
session was held to explore the feelings 
of the class members relative to being 
prospective teachers of children from 
cultures different from their own. 


TRAINING OF PARAPROFESSIONALS 


The training of paraprofessionals in- 
volves an in-depth knowledge of the 
minority experience: exposure to racial 
stereotypes and methods of eliminating 
them; skills in group dynamics; human 
relations training a la Carkhuff; knowl- 
edge of resource materials and persons 
on campus; and organizational skills. 
Close supervision determines the readi- 
ness of each paraprofessional for fairly 
independentaction. Until such readiness 
can be determined, the supervisor must 
be present at the programmed activities 
in order to provide feedback and help 
the paraprofessional correct mistakes or 
enhance skills. Videotaping is an excel- 
lent tool for recall and supervision as well 
as for preparing new paraprofessionals 
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for this particular aspect of the program. 
Whether the paraprofessional is acting 
asa small group discussion leader or as a 
consultant to departments regarding 
minority courses, he or she must be able 
torecognize subtle racism and deal effec- 
tively with the matter at hand. This may 
call for confrontation or diplomacy, and 
the paraprofessional must be well 
trained in and possess skills in inter- 
departmental intervention as well as 
group leadership. 


REWARDS AND FRUSTRATIONS 


Why do students choose to become 
paraprofessionals? How do faculty and 
department members feel about the 
minority programs? Perhaps these ques- 
tions can best be answered through 
comments from paraprofessionals and 
professionals. 

Students have expressed the following 
feelings while working in Star Power 
programs. Kathy Kelly, a senior in 
psychology, stated, “I find it frustrating 
to talk with students who are always ex- 
pressing the same negative stereotypes, 
but when I see an attitude change feel a 
sense of accomplishment." Ben Garcia, a 
Pd history major, said, "It's a pain 
83 to get students concerned." Mary 

riffin, a sophomore, said, "It's hard to 
E. down to gut level feelings; all they 
E to do is intellectualize but never say 
dd s what they feel." Mary Ontiveros, 
E in psychology, said, "There's 
Seius time for training and 
Fn ision and planning. Anyway, it 
ed ue out that the students are so 
Tei These comments reflect the 
E that arise in working with 
bur DM UN Cmn being frustrated 
ee ents lack. of concern and 
ie E feeling. inadequately pre- 
in n cope with situations, and worry- 

T ut loss of study time. 
haat members have typically ex- 
xm ave e following feelings: ^I like to 

ower in my class in ‘Intergroup 
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Relations’ because it makes the concept 
of power and discrimination and its ad- 
verse effect upon minorities very clear.” 
“Star Power-had a very profound effect 
upon me; I was very personally in- 
volved.” Faculty members generally find 
this exercise very stimulating and useful. 
The sociology department has had over 
500 students participate and write term 
papers on the various dynamics that sur- 
face during the Star Power simulation. 

Not only do academic departments 
benefit from the Instructional Aides 
program, but the students who work as 
Instructional Aides gain experience and 
skills. Wil Garcia, a paraprofessional, 
stated, “I really like the role of parapro- 
fessional because I can turn people on to 
the Chicano experience. I am not only 
educating myself about the Chicano ex- 
perience but share it with others, We, the 
minority people, need to make the Anglo 
world aware of our world. By our mak- 
ing them aware, they become more sensi- 
tive to the needs and feelings of the 
minority people. This program enables 
us to crack the walls of racism and igno- 
rance, and by sharing my knowledge and 
experience as a Chicano, I feel Anglos 
will become more aware of their be- 
havior and perhaps change their values." 
Another paraprofessional, Shirley Mon- 
dragon, said, “Being a minority parapro- 
fessional offers me the opportunity to 
incorporate skills that enable me to de- 
velop professionally and at the same time 
work with various people to enhance 
their awareness of minority issues. A 
minority person is sensitive to the issues, 
having lived through the minority €x- 


perience.” ; j 
Summing up the frustrations, univer- 
level of awareness 1$ the 


sity students’ low level 0: 
most frustrating realization for parapro- 
ograms. It is de- 


fessionals in minority pr 

pressing to facilitate groups of students 
who know practically nothing about ra- 
cial groups and have never known a per- 
son of an ethnic minority. It has been a 
revelation to paraprofessionals, who felt 


that progress in this area was taking 
place, to come to the university and find 
awareness of ethnicity to be a blind spot 
for most university students. Some para- 
professionals become angry at Anglos’ 
sheer disinterest in the problems of 
minorities and get turned off the pro- 
gram; this frustration is mitigated 
through discussion with supervisors and 
paraprofessional colleagues. 

The rewards come in the realization of 
changes in attitudes and behaviors of 
those involved in the minority programs. 
Paraprofessionals experience a sense of 
achievement when breakthroughs occur 
and students and faculty are influenced 
by the programs. 


FUTURE DIRECTIONS 


The Star Power programs will continue 
to be offered to the university and the 
community, Some refinement and or- 
ganizational change may enhance the 
program, but no large changes are an- 
ticipated. Instructional Aides are pres- 
ently working in the departments of oc- 
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cupational therapy, speech and hearing 
science, and child development and fam- 
ily relationships. It is hoped that this 
program will expand into other 
academic areas and that the departments 
will find the program valuable enough to 
institute their own program and provide 
the necessary resources. 

Evaluation of the program has indi- 
cated acceptance of the concept on the 
part of the students and the faculty. As 
with any new and innovative program, 
feedback has been both positive and 
negative. Continued revision, based on 
evaluations, will result in a viable pro- 
gram that meets the needs of specific 
academic departments as well as provid- 
ing an enriched education for university 
students. 

The use of paraprofessionals in ethnic 
minority programs at Colorado State 
University has proved to be fruitful and 
has resulted in an increased awareness 
on campus of minority problems and is- 
sues. Hopefully, these programs have as- 
sisted in alleviating racial tension and 
have decreased institutional racism. 8 
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the development 
of paraprofessionals 
in employment work 


Paraprofessionals in employment work 
have most recently been concentrated in 
community action agencies that serve as 
prime contractors for categorical man- 
power programs such as Neighborhood 
Youth Corps, Operation Mainstream, 
Concentrated Employment Programs, 
and Work Incentive Programs. Because 
of budget cutbacks, program restric- 
tions, and impoundment of funds under 
the Nixon administration, these pro- 
grams are dying on the vine. As the 
agencies retrench, paraprofessional 
workers are among the first to go. 

: However, under the new Comprehen- 
sive Employment and Training Act 
(CETA), with its decentralization and 
decategorization, many of these com- 
munity action agencies are likely to be 
the ones with which cities and counties 
contract for the provision of manpower 
Services to disadvantaged populations. 
CETA is too new for speculation about 
its impact, but if paraprofessionals are to 
continue to play a role in employment 
Work, it will be through their employ- 
ment in CETA-funded agencies. 

, The establishment of paraprofes- 
sionals in employment work took place 
first in state employment service (ES) 
agencies and was associated with these 
agencies’ participation in the war on 
Poverty. Yet today, oddly enough, there 
are few paraprofessionals in state ES 
eens, and these agencies are no 
-onger concentrating on the employabil- 
Ity of the disadvantaged but rather are 
returning to their more traditional role 
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as a labor exchange mechanism for non- 
disadvantaged workers. This article 
identifies some of the historical factors 
that account for the movement of para- 
professionals out of their first homes in 
state employment service agencies. 


PEACE CORPS INFLUENCE 


It was Project CAUSE (Counselor Aide 
University Summer Education) in 1964 
that launched paraprofessionals as a 
major movement in manpower work. 
When the Kennedy administration 
began planning for the war on poverty, it 
was natural to transfer its youthful- 
citizen-activist Peace Corps idea from the 
international to the national arena. Some 
Peace Corps staffers were assigned to 
develop a “domestic Peace Corps,” and 
there began public discussion of the 
idea—enough discussion to alert resist- 
ance. It appeared as if the idea would be 
stymied, until one of the Peace Corps 
planners was transferred to the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor. There the Man- 
power Development and Training Act 
had funds and authorization for projects 
that could be interpreted to resemble 
closely the domestic Peace Corps con- 
cept. Thus Project CAUSE was initiated. 
It was located within what was then the 
Bureau of Employment Security, which 
at the time included the U.S. Employ- 
ment Service. This was later to prove 
significant for the employment parapro- 
fessional movement. 

The uniqueness of Project CAUSE was 
the fact that it was conceived and first 
operated on the Peace Corps model of 
nonprofessionals rather than on the 
rapidly developing indigenous Parapro- 
fessional model. Thus, young CAUSE 
trainees, primarily white and middle 
class, were recruited and sent to univer- 
sities for summer training before their 
assignment to Youth Opportunity Cen- 
ters to be located in urban ghettos. Fol- 

lowing the Peace Corps pattern, there 
was a spirit of elitism, inspirational 
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rhetoric, commitment to the underdog, 
and an intense desire to break out of the 
shell of passivity vis-a-vis local institu- 
tions and practices. The location of 
CAUSE within the U.S. Department of 
Labor influenced concentration on prob- 
lems of employment, but it was not a 
narrow concentration; the new sociolog- 
ical liberalism saw unemployment of the 
poor as inextricably connected with 
problems of health, discrimination, edu- 
cation, family structure, and so forth. 
Indeed, it was this wide view of the prob- 
lem of youth unemployment that pro- 
vided CAUSE trainees with a basis for an 
identity that would distinguish them 
from employees of traditional institu- 
tions and agencies. 

While the first CAUSE recruits were in 
training, a significant decision was made 
regarding the Youth Opportunity Cen- 
ters, and this decision had direct impact 
on the fate of paraprofessionals in em- 
ployment work. Center operations were 
administratively located within the U.S. 
Employment Service. This meant that 
the centers would be established and 
managed by state ES agencies and only 
indirectly responsive to federal direc- 
tion. In short, the centers would be con- 
trolled by the very agencies of which 
CAUSE was an implicit criticism. Thus, 
CAUSE trainees passed state civil service 
examinations and began working in the 
centers, which looked more like state 
employment service offices than had 
been envisioned. Although services at 
the centers were expanded to include 
outreach and an interest in clients’ life- 
problems beyond getting jobs, they fell 
under the bureaucratic constraints of 
systems whose structural characteristics 
were inconsistent with the crisis interven- 
tion tasks for which CAUSE trainees had 
been prepared. 


CHANGE IN SELECTION PROCEDURES 
Another major event further influenced 


the development of paraprofessionals in 
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employment work: The CAUSE selec- 
tion process, in its second round, became 
more effectively targeted on blacks and 
other minorities. In part this was a re- 
sponse to the increasing pace of the civil 
rights movement and an alliance with it; 
in part it was a response to other 
dynamics. 

The alliance of CAUSE with the civil 
rights movement was a natural response 
to domestic institutions’ resistance to the 
antibureaucratic thrust that CAUSE had 
inherited from the Peace Corps concept. 
The resistance had become so great that 
continuance of CAUSE was seriously 
threatened by powerful figures in and 
out of Congress. Personality tests used 
for selection were seen as unconstitu- 
tional invasions of privacy and as means 
of sneaking “radicals” into the system. 
Professional groups of counselors, hav- 
ing just succeeded in getting the US. 
Department of Labor to establish higher 
professional standards for counseling, 
were up in arms over the introduction of 
nonprofessionals. They also interpreted 
CAUSE as an implicit criticism of their 
role in the vocational development of 
poor youths. The result of all this criti- 
cism was that CAUSE allied itself with 
civil rights groups as a way to head off 
attacks. 

It is perhaps worth noting that when 
the Peace Corps concept was applied 
domestically it stirred deep concern over 
its threat to established institutional in- 
terests and was readily seen as federal 
interference in local governmental af- 
fairs. Ironically, similar efforts by the 
Peace Corps to change institutions 
abroad were seen as admirable, and 
cries of imperialism were dismissed as 
paranoid nonsense. 

The administration of the Youth Op- 
portunity Centers by state agencies also 
meant that original selection procedures 
bue in jme first round had to be changed 
E e Peace Corps model to the civil 
ie : model. Thus personality tests and 

judgments were eliminated. In 
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lieu of state merit system procedures, 
CAUSE was required to adopt a test pre- 
pared by an agency within the civil ser- 
vice system in order to get states to accept 
CAUSE selection. In reaction to this re- 
quirement, CAUSE added counter- 
balancing test items and recruitment 
measures that would make traditional 
civil service selection unbiased. As a re- 
sult, 33 percent of the second-round re- 
cruits were black, in contrast to 6 percent 
in the first phase. This process moved 
employment paraprofessionals closer to 
the "New Careers for the Poor" model. 


NEW CAREER OVERLAY 


This development made the employ- 
ment paraprofessional into a hybrid: 
From the original Peace Corps model 
came the image of paraprofessionals as 
agents of social change both within the 
institutions they worked in and within 
those organizations they came into con- 
tact with; and from the New Careers 
model came the image of paraprofes- 
sionals as indigenous workers with in- 
evitably low status in employing organi- 
zations. The former model implied an 
alliance between the worker and the 
r in which the worker would have his 
or her main impact on majority- 
controlled institutions; the latter implied 
that the worker would have his or her 
main impact on the poor whom the 
worker presumably served—an impact 
as good as or better than traditional pro- 
fessionals had. The process through 
which these two models became con- 
fused was a slow one, and thus some of 
the resulting internal inconsistencies in 
the role expectations for paraprofes- 
sionals did not become immediately ap- 
parent. f 
It is difficult to describe with any cer- 
tainty what paraprofessionals did in 
Youth Opportunity Centers. They 
tended to be primarily involved in ac- 
tivities that linked the agency to its envi- 
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ronment (e.g., outreach to recruit clients 
and follow-up after client placement in 
some kind of work training). In many 
agencies they conducted group orienta- 
tion. In some agencies they did indi- 
vidual counseling, especially regarding 
matters other than vocational decision 
making (home and family problems, so- 
cial problems, etc.). They were most 
often used for crisis interventions (ac- 
companying a client to other community 
service agencies, visiting a client de- 
tained by the police, etc.). Finally, in 
many offices it was difficult to see any 
task difference between counselors and 
paraprofessionals, except for a tendency 
to route minority clients to the parapro- 
fessional rather than the counselor— 
especially if the paraprofessional was 
also a minority group member. 


IMPACT OF NEW LEGISLATION 


The migration of paraprofessionals out 
of state ES agencies resulted from a 
combination of pushes and pulls: The 
push came from inconsistencies between 
the paraprofessional movement and the 
structure of the ES as a formal organiza- 
tion; the pull was the attractiveness of the 
new war on poverty agencies and organi- 
zations that followed passage of the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964. It 
seems that the establishment of new 
agencies and organizations under the 
Office of Economic Opportunity, out- 
side civil service and state merit systems 
and outside the complex bureaucratic 
formality of ES, provided an alternative 
that was more attractive and accessible to 
CAUSE trainees and would-be CAUSE 
participants. Within two years there 
were few CAUSE-trained people left in 
the ES system, and only a few states 
maintained and filled civil service clas- 
sifications for paraprofessionals. Now 
there are only a handful of Youth Op- 
portunity Centers still in existence 
around the country. 
At the present time the typical pattern 


of personnel utilization in manpower 
work has paraprofessionals concen- 
trated in nonstate agencies and pro- 
grams (typically in categorical man- 
power programs such as Operation 
Mainstream, Neighborhood Youth 
Corps, New Careers, and public service 
employment programs) administered 
under contracts to community action 
agencies and subcontracts to other 
community-based organizations such as 
church organizations and YM-YWCAs. 
In joint programs such as Concentrated 
Employment Programs, in which a 
community action agency is more or less 
required to subcontract with the state ES 
for certain service delivery functions, 
paraprofessionals are employed by the 
community action agency and profes- 
sionals by the ES. 


SUMMING UP 


This historical account has emphasized 
several points. First, the paraprofes- 
sional movement in employment work 
represented a “people innovation" 
(Zaltman, Duncan & Holbek 1973) in 
which an effort was made to change the 
policy, structure, and functions of em- 
ployment institutions by changing the 
people who carried out policy. Second, 
the sources of the movement confused 
the Peace Corps and the New Careers 
models, producing inconsistencies in the 
role expectations for paraprofessionals; 
this confusion was itself a product of 
political factors called into play by the 
"people innovation" effort. Third, there 
were fundamental incompatibilities be- 
tween the demands of the tasks to be car- 
ried out under the new antipoverty 
policies (to have individual, personalized 
relationships with clients) and the de- 
mands of the bureaucratic structure of 
the agencies in which these tasks were 
placed (to treat clients in standardized, 
routine ways). 

In sum, the fate of the paraprofes- 
sional movement in employment work 
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In June of 1971, Colorado State Univer- 
sity and a private citizen's group in Fort 
Collins, Colorado, received a grant from 
the Federal Office of Education to de- 
velop a program of drug education for 
residents of Fort Collins and students at 
the university. Early in the program it 
was decided that the staff should be 
composed of paraprofessionals working 
under the direction of a professional 
psychologist. This decision was based on 
à number of factors, Since many of the 
people in the group to which the pro- 
gram was directed were from 13 to 22 
years old, it was felt that a younger staff. 
could develop better rapport with them. 
It was also believed that younger staff 
members would be more familiar with 
the nature and type of drug use in the 
community and the university. It was felt 
also that, given a limited budget, the best 
returnon dollars spent would be realized 
by the use of paraprofessionals, since this 
would provide a larger staff without a 
noticeable loss in the quality of services 
offered. 

With these factors in mind, selection 
criteria were established for the paid 
paraprofessional staff. These criteria in- 
cluded (a) the ability to relate to a variety 
of individuals in terms of age, 
socioeconomic class, status, profession, 
and ethnic background; (b) skills and po- 
tentials as a counselor; (c) a fundamental 
knowledge of drugs, drug use, and the 
effects of drugs; (d) creativity in develop- 
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ing educational programs and alterna- 
tive behavior projects; and (e) devotion 
to hard work and long hours. 


THE PARAPROFESSIONALS 


Bernie, a 27-year-old college graduate 
who had spent two years as director of 
The Point, a walk-in crisis center, was the 
first paraprofessional to be hired. He 
had developed a reputation and follow- 
ing among many of the community's 
youth, who saw him as someone they 
could trust, someone to whom they could 
bring problems, and someone from 
whom they would take advice. He had 
also been active in many of the alterna- 
tive life style activities in and around the 
community and the university and there- 
fore had helped to create the impression 
among members of the counterculture 
that the center and the work being done 
there were “okay.” 

Paula filled the need for a female 
paraprofessional; she brought to the 
staff a BS in psychology, counseling 
training received as a volunteer at Road- 
House (the university crisis intervention 
‘gil a highly specialized professional 
cee of drugs, and familiarity with 

Tug use in the area. 

E came to the project from Kent 
wa oleae where, as a volunteer, 
de ad received training in drug educa- 
"s and crisis intervention. Besides 
vinim knowledge and a counseling 
eonna, Skip possessed an eager- 
a and a desire to work. Since he was 
a to Fort Collins, he gave the project 
unbiased view of itself and of the 

community. 
^ sEgesubpopulud in the Fort Col- 
Foris ea is Chicano; this made it man- 
call y to find someone to work specifi- 
= i this group. After three months 
De dung, Jaycie was found as the 
ie r to that staffing problem. He had 
in Fort Collins for five years and, 
ause he was Chicano, had developed 
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good relationships with many of the 
Chicano groups in town and had gained 
their respect and confidence. 


FUNCTIONS 


The functions of the paraprofessionals 
were quite varied. The center was open 
from 9:00 A.M. to 10:00 p.m. six days a 
week. At least one member of the staff 
was present at all times, which meant that 
each of them spent at least 30 hours a 
week in the center. They were respon- 
sible for handling phone calls of all types: 
giving information to people who 
wanted to know about drugs, helping 
those who were seeking aid in handling 
drug problems, talking down people 
who were high or having bad trips, dis- 
cussing with parents their concerns 
about their children's actual or suspected 
use of drugs, and answering all other 
inquiries—both drug and nondrug 
related—that came to the center. In ad- 
dition to handling phone inquiries and 
emergencies, they were available to 
speak or counsel with people who came 
into the center seeking information or 
help. In some cases the staff members 
could handle these situations on their 
own, but they were familiar with and 
made use of other agencies or profes- 
sionals within the community or at the 
university. Depending on the nature of 
the problem, individuals were either re- 
ferred to other agencies or seen exclu- 
sively by the staff, but not infrequently 
they were served jointly by @ staff 
member and an outside agency or à pro- 
fessional resource. A 

Another of the staff's functions was to 
develop relationships with the school sys- 
tem and supplement the schools' ongo- 
ing drug education programs. Parapro- 
fessionals acted as information resource 
people and were available to make pres- 
entations to student groups on request. 
In a number of the schools, they were 
instrumental in forming groups that met 
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on a regular basis and that functioned as 
informational groups or rap sessions. 

The paraprofessionals were also fre- 
quently asked to give speeches or lead 
discussions for local civic, service, or 
fraternal organizations in the commu- 
nity. At times they also responded to re- 
quests from various industrial com- 
panies in the area to conduct training 
sessions for younger employees. 

One of the major intents of the pro- 
gram was to develop alternative behavior 
projects. A primary staff responsibility, 
therefore, was to organize such pro- 
grams. Over the course of a year the staff 
instituted a number of such programs: 
an arts and crafts project for under- 
privileged youth, in conjunction with the 
welfare department; camping trips to 
the mountains for youngsters; the 
Rent-a-Kid program, an employment 
service for junior and senior high school 
students; yoga and transcendental medi- 
tation classes; and informal rap sessions 
with young people. These and other 
projects—some long-term and others 
one-time-only activities—constantly 
taxed the ingenuity, creativity, and 
stamina of the staff. As the drug educa- 
tion project expanded its base, the staff 
became involved in helping to organize a 
food cooperative and a free medical 
clinic; both these ventures proved highly 
successful but putincreasing pressure on 
the staff's time and work load, although 
never creating a morale problem. 

Jaycie responded to a particular prob- 
lem within the Chicano community re- 
garding the discontinuation of asummer 
school program for Chicano youth. He 
wrote and submitted a proposal to the 
National Foundation for the Human- 
ities, and his effort was rewarded when 
he received a $10,000 grant for a sum- 
mer school project to replace the old one. 
A good portion of his time during spring 
and early summer was spent organizing 
this program and getting it started. This 

type of activity was considered within the 
realm of the paraprofessional's duties, as 
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the major emphasis in the project was 
combating the environmental and social 
pressures that lead to drug abuse in the 
first place. 


TRAINING 


The training for the paraprofessionals 
evolved around two factors: (a) the na- 
ture and effects of drugs and drug abuse 
and (b) the development of interper- 
sonal skills, especially counseling. Even 
though most of the staff members had a 
fairly good "street" knowledge and in 
some cases technical knowledge of 
drugs, it was felt that they could benefit 
from formal training. They, along with 
the project director, enrolled in a course 
sponsored by the project and offered at 
CSU; the course focused on objective 
assessment of drugs and their use. In 
addition, staff members were encour- 
aged to read and keep abreast of new 
and relevant research in the field. 

Those staff members who had not re- 
ceived training in crisis intervention 
were encouraged to participate in the 
RoadHouse volunteer training program. 
They also attended any community or 
university workshops or seminars that 
were conducted under the auspices of 
the project. Furthermore, a considerable 
amount of their training was on the job, 
especially when they were working in 
tandem with another agency or profes- 
sional. 

Some drug projects have used ex-drug 
addicts as part of their paraprofessional 
staff; this project did not. At the time 
there was an extremely low incidence of 
hard-core addiction problems in the 
area, and therefore it was felt that little if 
any benefit could have resulted from 
such a staffing. In fact, it was believed 
that such a procedure would have pro- 
duced too many problems—the "ex- 
drug addict" who is really still using 
drugs and the individual who has been 
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“cured” and is going to “save the world,” 
for example. 

One of the minor but constant prob- 
lems facing the director was the interac- 
tion between the staff and the establish- 
ment. Most of the staff members came to 
work in the project because they felt that 
there were things wrong with proce- 
dures and circumstances in establish- 
ment programs. In their zeal to improve 
conditions and make changes, they were 
often at loggerheads with the establish- 
ment as represented by school au- 
thorities, police, members of the 
judiciary, and at times even the project's 
board of directors. The director, there- 
fore, often had to serve as a referee and 
an arbitrator and was, in general, a 
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buffer between the staff and the estab- 
lishment. 


OTHER PERSONNEL 


Other paraprofessionals who came 
under the umbrella of the project and 
contributed to the project's success were 
volunteers from RoadHouse, from the 
CSU drug information team, from the 
women’s crisis center, and from the free 
medical clinic. In sum, it can be said that 
though volunteers, paraprofessionals, 
and professionals may see the world 
from different perspectives, they can be 
organized into a constructive force to 
work on problems common to all of 
them. B 


the current status of 
paraprofessional 
training 


As the use of paraprofessionals has ac- 
celerated, considerable attention has 
been directed toward the problems as- 
sociated with their use: what to call them, 
how much independence to give them, 
what they should do, and how to soothe 
relations between them and the profes- 
sional community. Significantly less em- 
phasis has been directed toward how to 
train these personnel and what kinds of 
skills they need to perform their tasks 
effectively. Itis our contention that train- 
ing programs must first teach a basic set 
of skills: relationship building skills, 
which have applicability across the broad 
range of paraprofessional and profes- 
a roles. Several programs have been 
ae to teach this basic set of skills. 

ese programs can be used with both 
onl and paraprofessional 
zc though they are especially 
vin ited to the training of paraprofes- 
i CRM on) 1969; Danish & Hauer 
ue e Fi 1971; Kagan 1972). This arti- 
Bio i examines these programs and 
iens es on the implementation of the 
ies eg Hauer program, focusing 
B. cally on the objectives and proc- 

Ses of the training. 


TRAINING P 
1 ROGRAMS 
OR PARAPROFESSIONALS 


G 

che (1969), basing his work on the 

E efforts of Rogers (1957) and ex- 
ing on his work with Truax (Truax 
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& Carkhuff 1967), identified a series of 
verbal qualities he deemed essential for 
establishing helping relationships. These 
qualities are derived from the “necessary 
and sufficient conditions” of empathy, 


unconditional positive regard, and 
genuineness posited by Rogers. 
Carkhuffs paraprofessional training 


program is built around a process of 
teaching the trainees to make responses 
at these specific levels of facilitative qual- 
ities. Ivey defined his verbal behaviors in 
terms of specific response categories and 
added the dimension of nonverbal at- 
tending behavior to the list of essential 
skills. In addition, he proposed a specific 
training model, microcounseling, as a 
means of implementing the skills. This 
model utilizes extensive videotape mod- 
eling and feedback to the trainee. Kagan 
focused his efforts on a different ap- 
proach to the training of helping rela- 
tionship skills; using a videotape feed- 
back model previously developed to as- 
sist clients' understanding of themselves 
(Kagan et al. 1967), Kagan expanded 
and modified the Interpersonal Process 
Recall procedure to train paraprofes- 
sionals. His model focuses less on teach- 
ing discrete skills than on assisting the 
trainee to understand the interaction be- 
tween a helper and a helpee by recogniz- 
ing the impact each has on the other. A 
fourth program designed to teach basic 
skills is the Danish and Hauer program. 
This program can be viewed as a model 
for the design and implementation of 
teaching basic helping skills and will be 
considered in some detail. 

An examination of a training program 
entails evaluating two elements of the 
program: the content of the program 
and the manner in which the content is 
taught. 

Danish and Hauer have identified six 
specific skills as being among the essen- 
tial relationship building skills. They are: 


Understanding Your 
Needs to Be a Helper 


Stage I: 
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Stagell: Using Effective 
Nonverbal Behavior 

Stage III: Using Effective Verbal 
Behavior 

StageIV: Using Effective 
Self-Involving Behavior 

Stage V: Understanding Others’ 
Communication 

Stage VI: Establishing Effective 


Helping Relationships 


All six skills include three components 
involved in being a helper: (a) an under- 
standing of oneself, (b) some knowledge 
of helping skills, and (c) experience in 
applying these skills. The Stage I skill 
represents an attempt to have the trainee 
examine the basis for his or her decision 
to help and examine the needs being 
satisfied by helping. This is generally an 
area that has been ignored by users of 
paraprofessionals. Helpers are people 
first, and training only in response 
modes overlooks the effect the person 
who is the helper has on the helping 
process. The Stage II skill emphasizes 
the role that nonverbal behavior plays in 
the helping process. Nonverbal behavior 
includes face and head movements, 
hand and arm movements, body move- 
ments and orientation, and verbal qual- 
ity. The Stage III and IV skills involve 
training in verbal response modes. The 
response modes include not only the 
learning of what is generally called “em- 
pathy” but the learning of more leading 
responses, such as questioning, advice- 
giving, and influencing responses. Then 
self-involving (confrontation) responses 
are taught. The learning of these verbal 
response modes is viewed as a process 
different from that of “understanding” 
the feelings and communication of 
another person, which is the Stage V 
skill. We believe that such difficult skills 
as responding to the feelings of others, 
commonly referred to as empathy, need 
to be broken down into manageable 
learning components. The trainee is 
therefore taught the structure of the var- 
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ious responses in Stages III and IV, with 
their accuracy Or appropriateness de- 
emphasized. In Stage V the trainee is 
taught to be sensitive to the behavior of 
others. Finally, in Stage VI, the trainee is 
taught the process of integrating the 
components in order to make structur- 
ally sound responses in an accurate and 
appropriate manner. 

The second means of examining the 
programs is to consider the processes 
used to teach the content. One charac- 
teristic of all four training programs is 
thateach uses a different process to teach 
content, one based on a theoretical 
rationale rather than on the whim of a 
trainer. All four generally employ the 
integrated didactic-experiential format 
proposed by Truax and Carkhuff. 
Kagan and Ivey rely extensively on the 
use of videotaping as a means of feed- 
back. Danish and Hauer have labeled 
their program “skill learning” and have 
tried to develop a procedure consonant 
with the learning of skills, such as ball 
skills (Whiting 1969), and with general 
instructional principles (Gage 1963; 
ime 1970). Ivey also advocates a skill 
learning approach. 

E skill learning model assumes that 
i ng knowledge about the skills is not 
nough. Effective learning involves ac- 
hen’ a conceptual understanding of 
HM QM of the skill (knowledge), 
A ing others demonstrate the various 
ps of the skill (modeling), and hav- 
PAM opportunity to use the skill (prac- 
dia oe this combination of behavior- 
E 5 ned constructs, taught in a man- 
apted for skill learning, that makes 

up the program. 
di specifically, the process of skill 
skill a consists of seven steps: (a) the 
Bs efined in behavioral terms, (b) 
gem Wa for the skill is discussed, (c) 
SUE aman level is specified, (d) 
m bui to demonstrate both ef- 
ski, (c) ineffective examples of the 
cd opportunities are provided for 
e supervised practice of the skill, 
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(f) homework is assigned to assist in the 
generalization process, (g) an evaluation 
is conducted using behavioral checklists 
and peer and trainer feedback to deter- 
mine whether the attainment level has 
been achieved. 

While program descriptions may seem 
reasonable on paper, trainers often ex- 
perience difficulties in implementing 
programs designed by others. Thus, the 
delivery system for training programs 
becomes a necessary consideration. 


DELIVERY SYSTEMS FOR TRAINING 


Having certain skills does not ensure that 
one can teach them to others. Additional 
skill is needed to present the training 
materials in such a way that trainees can 
accept the material's relevance and learn 
it efficiently and effectively. It is our 
experience that when well-thought-out 
and well-designed training. programs 
fail, itis not only because the trainer lacks 
the skills to be taught and is therefore an 
ineffective model but also because the 
trainer lacks the skill to implement the 
program. When the program is con- 
ducted and is unsuccessful, the trainer 
questions “whether the program really 
works.” 

The developers of the four programs 
described here have initiated procedures 
to “trainer-proof” their programs. For 
example, Danish and Hauer have de- 
veloped a leader's manual to accompany 
the trainee’s workbook. The manual con- 
tains sections on the logistics of training 

by the training, how 


(who can profit e 

many trainees can be trained, where and 

when training should occur, the neces- 

sary equipment, and the schedule for the 
ini adership considerations (the 


ions under which the program 1s 


_ Also, the procedures to 
d and the possible difficulties 
encountered in implementing the pro- 
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cedures are detailed. Kagan and Ivey 
have developed written and visual mate- 
rials to assist the trainer in conducting 
their programs, and Carkhuff and his 
associates offer consultation and training 
services through Carkhuff's consulting 
firm. 


TOWARD A CONSUMER'S GUIDE 
FOR TRAINING 


We have explored the current status 
of the training of paraprofessionals, 
particularly the technology of this 
training, by examining four systematic 
training programs. While there is con- 
siderable overlap among the programs, 
especially in their goals, their training 
procedures are clearly different. Al- 
though they approach the technology of 
training from different perspectives, all 
seem to have certain characteristics that 
facilitate successful outcomes, namely, 
clear training goals and procedures and 
some form of preparation for the 
trainer. Given these similarities and dif- 
ferences, how does a consumer choose 
the program that best fits his or her 
needs? 

As a scientific professional, one could 
decide to select the most effective pro- 
gram based on research evidence. Each 
program has a body of research being 
built to support its effectiveness. Unfor- 
tunately, no attempt has been made to 
empirically compare the training pro- 
grams, although D'Augelli (1973) has 
suggested a model that would facilitate 
research comparisons. The consumer, 
therefore, may have to examine other 
factors in order to make a decision about 
the "goodness of fit" between his or her 
needs and the program's goals and proc- 
esses. For example, are the program's 
and the consumer's objectives compati- 
ble? Are the length, cost, and number of 
people to be trained in the program 

commensurate with the resources and 
demands of the consumer? Does the con- 
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sumer have the necessary equipment to 
implement the program? Does the con- 
sumer have a trainer skilled enough to 
deliver the program? Finally, is the pro- 
gram sufficiently flexible so that the con- 
sumer can vary the format to meet his or 
her needs without sacrificing the 
program's impact? 

The issue of which training program 
to choose for paraprofessional programs 
is a complex problem for a consumer. 
Answers do not come easily. What does 
stand out is that if paraprofessionals are 
to function effectively, they will need to 
be trained. And the training program 
should be systematic and well planned, 
whether it is one of the “packaged” pro- 
grams presented in this article or a pro- 
gram designed and implemented by the 
consumer. M 


Additional information about the pro- 
grams described in this article can be 
obtained from: 


Dr. Robert Carkhuff 

Carkhuff Associates Incorporated 
Box 228 

Amherst, Massachusetts 01002 


Dr. Steven J. Danish 

S1-A Human Development Building 
Pennsylvania State University 
University Park, Pennsylvania 16802 


Dr. Allen Ivey 
72 Blackberry Lane 
Amherst, Massachusetts 01002 


Dr. Norman Kagan 

434 Erickson Hall 

Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 48823 
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The associate degree mental health/ 
human services (AD MH/HS) worker is 
an important new source of manpower 
in the human services field. There are 
currently 174 colleges in 44 states offer- 
ing associate degrees with a mental 
health or human services focus, and 37 
colleges are either actively planning or 
considering beginning such a program 
in the next two or three years. As of June 
1974 these programs had graduated an 
estimated 11,000 workers—a figure that 
is expected to exceed 20,000 by June 
1976. 

For the last three years, the Center for 
Human Services Research at Johns 
Hopkins University School of Medicine 
has been studying the training, employ- 
ment, use, and impact of AD MH/HS 
graduates within the human services 
field. The data and other information in 
this article are based on this research, 
which includes a number of longitudinal 
surveys and field studies. 

One of the problems in describing and 
understanding this movement is that 
there are more than 30 different pro- 
gram titles, as well as diverse labels that 
are applied to program graduates (e.g. 
mental health associate, mental health 
technician, and human services worker). 
Mental health associate (MHA) seems to 
have gained increasing acceptance in the 
last several years and will be used here as 
the generic label for these graduates. 

The goal of most of these programs 
has been to educate, in two years, à 
generalist worker who could move into a 
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range of helping roles within the 
d MH/HS field. The rationale has 
en that there exists a common core of 
des, skills, and knowledge that 
to a variety of client groups and 
itings. Equipped with these competen- 
graduates could, with inservice 
aining, make effective contributions to 
encies involved in mental health, edu- 
«ation, welfare, retardation, corrections, 
and other areas. The information in this 
le is based primarily on these 
‘generalist programs. 

F Other associate degree programs have 


El 
d 


Psychological assistants, and recreation 
aides). These more specialized programs 
“ate also growing in number, and they 
Will surely have an important impact on 
Power trends within the human ser- 

es. 


"While about half of the MH/HS educa- 
fl E. programs report using some sort 
Teening procedures to select pro- 
Spective students, most are not involved 
ES could be called rigorous screen- 
E ov approach is to interview 
MH/HS ES students concerning their 
S pokeround, interests, and aspi- 
a E oreover, most of the commu- 
E. Bp housing these programs 
qe Pel havean open-door pol- 

B arce a es it necessary for directors 
Elie: pen high school graduate who 
schools, E am directors in open-door 
E. usen dfe that this policy pre- 
m d eliminating borderline can- 
State da oes directors, however, 
“dents, ey “counsel out" some stu- 


One À 
of the interesting consequences 
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of the high number of open-door 
policies is that the students tend to reflect 
the racial, age, socioeconomic, and other 
demographic characteristics of the 
community at large. A noticeable excep- 
tion is sex; about 80 percent of all stu- 
dents are women. 


CURRICULUM 


While the actual curriculums of the 174 
active programs differ somewhat in 
terms of course titles and content, the 
average program has certain characteris- 
tics common to all programs. It includes 
at least two courses per term that are 
MH/HS oriented. These courses ordi- 
narily include (a) an introduction to the 
MH/HS area; (b) an overview of helping 
approaches; and (c) specific skills train- 
ing in interviewing, the observation and 
recording of behavior, individual coun- 
seling, group dynamics, activity therapy, 
and behavior modification. These course 
areas are supplemented by relevant 
courses drawn from those already of- 
fered by the college. Among the most 
frequently reported in this group are in- 
troductory courses in psychology and 
sociology, social problems, marriage and 
the family, developmental psychology, 
social psychology; abnormal psychology, 
the exceptional child, and anatomy and 
physiology. 

Each student is required to spend a 
substantial number of hours in fieldwork 
at local helping agencies. Ordinarily this 
experience begins early (frequently dur- 
ing the first semester) and continues 
throughout the remainder of the pro- 
gram. The average program maintains 
working relationships with 14 different 
agencies for this fieldwork component; 
students can therefore become familiar 
with a wide range of service settings and 
gain in-depth experience in several. 
Supervision is nearly always provided by 
a professional who works in the setting. 
Frequently students from different set- 
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tings meet with program faculty each 
week to share experiences and learn 
from each other. Some programs have 
special full-time fieldwork placements 
available during the summer. Graduate 
MHAs consistently rate their fieldwork 
experiences as the most important and 
helpful aspect of the curriculum. 
Philosophies underlying these pro- 
grams reflect the differing views of the 
directors and faculty members. Many, 
however, have a strong humanistic flavor 
and aim to develop attitudes in graduates 
that emphasize the unique, human qual- 
ities of the individual client as a whole 
person. Related to this is a set of objec- 
tives that aims to promote self- 
understanding (insight) in MHAs as well 
as an orientation toward continued per- 
sonal growth after graduation. Some 
form of encounter group and other 
growth techniques from the applied be- 
havioral sciences are frequently incorpo- 
rated into the curriculum. 

Although the label “paraprofessional” 
can be used to identify these workers, 
there is a strong sentiment among AD 
MH/HS programs to regard graduates as 
new, beginning level professionals and to 
work toward developing career ladders 
that would allow these workers upward 
mobility into the traditional professional 
levels of competence and responsibility. 

'The faculty members of these pro- 
grams are drawn from different disci- 
plines in order to support the generalist 
orientation. Program directors repre- 
sent over 40 different professional 
specialties. 


EMPLOYMENT AND WORK ACTIVITIES 


Employment data for graduates have 
been generally favorable. An earlier 
study indicated that about 85 percent of 
all graduates as of June 1971 had been 
able to find employment in the MH/HS 
field. The last two years, however, have 
presented a mixed picture. The tighten- 
ing national job market has decreased 
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the percentage of graduates obtaining 
MH/HS employment to somewhere near 
50 percent. The actual number of 
graduates employed has actually in- 
creased, however; the total percentage 
employed annually has been lower, in 
part, because the number of new 
graduates has increased more rapidly 
than have jobs. Many graduates have re- 
sponded to the tight job market by con- 
tinuing their formal education and en- 
tering bachelor's degree programs. 

The major employers of graduates to 
date have been state hospitals (40 per- 
cent) and community mental health 
centers (30 percent). The remainder of 
those employed in MH/HS work in 
numerous other educational and treat- 
ment programs. The graduates perform 
a wide range of professional and support 
activities, and their supervisors rate their 
performance of these activities quite 
high; over 90 percent of the MHAs re- 
ceived ratings of “excellent,” “good,” or 
“satisfactory,” most of the ratings falling 
in the first category. 

The role of the new professional is still 
largely undefined. Supervisors voiced 
much initial confusion as to how 
graduates could best be used in an 
agency. Moreover, the role depends not 
only on the agency and its culture and 
therapeutic models but also on the indi- 
vidual graduate’s personality, work ex- 
perience, competencies, and education. 

While some consider role ambiguity a 
detriment, others view it quite favorably. 
Several supervisors noted that they were 
able to use graduates to perform 4 
number of services for clients that 
otherwise would have gone undone (for 
lack of someone to do them) or would 
have taken longer (the use of a profes- 
sional would have involved red tape !n 
making referrals). Some MHAs have re 
ceived further specialized training after 
graduation and are working in jobs as 
drug abuse counselors, speech and hear- 
ing therapists, educators for the blind, 
probation officers, work supervisors 1n 
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E. workshops, and the like. In 


addition, a number of new work roles 
have been developed to capitalize on the 
unique aspects of the generalist back- 
ground of MHAs. 

One such role is that of teaching assist- 
ant in special education. This worker 
functions under the supervision of a 
master teacher (a professional) in the 
special education program of a private or 
public school system. The MHA is re- 
sponsible for carrying out the direct 
teaching activities for a small group of 
children with handicaps (retardation, 
emotional disturbance, visual or audi- 
tory disability, etc.). The master teacher 
has overall responsibility for the func- 
tioning of several such assistants and the 
development of the basic curriculum. 
The MHA can use the master teacher 
and other available professionals as con- 
sultants whenever necessary. This role 
Tequires a far greater level of responsibil- 
ity than that of the teaching assistant who 
only prepares teaching materials or does 
other routine work to support the 
teacher. The MHA carries out the pri- 
mary teaching functions and maintains 
appropriate records on the progress of 
aa The recent trend to pro- 
Biden d school education for all 
Se espite any handicaps—has 

entuated the shortage of trained per- 
ES special education and caused 

gencies to implement or consider 


cm of beginning professionals in this 


UNRESOLVED ISSUES 


bou factors will affect the overall 
actors in e MHA movement. These 
Career B tucamhe development of state 
eral fu Pues changes in state and fed- 
other a ing patterns, acceptance by 
Staff, E health professionals and 
Sociate d tude changes toward the as- 
iaa per se, and a general re- 
Power ness of programs to local man- 

needs. Unfortunately, too much 
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of the burden for bringing about these 
desired changes lies with program direc- 
tors. Not only are they usually over- 
loaded with full-time teaching and ad- 
ministrative responsibilities, but they 
often have had little training or experi- 
ence in carrying out an advocacy func- 
tion such as that needed to promote the 
employment of their graduates. 

Many program directors and MHAs 
have been frustrated by the fact that 
some employers prefer bachelor’s level 
workers—regardless of their experience 
or skill training—to the more specifically 
trained MHAs. Directors point out that 
their graduates are usually mature (the 
average age is about 30) and have had 
courses and fieldwork training compa- 
rable to that of many master’s level pro- 
grams. 

Because of the value placed on higher 
degrees, three out of every four MHAs 
are either actively pursuing a bachelor’s 
degree or plan to do so within five years. 
One consequence of MHAs continuing 
their education has been the influence on 
the development of new bachelor’s level 

rograms emphasizing job readiness for 
the MH/HS field on graduation. If these 
new bachelor's programs can capitalize 
on the specific preparations that MHAs 


bring with them, it may well mean 
duates throughout 


better-trained gra r 
higher education; for fieldwork gives 


students a chance to find out before they 

aduate whether their interests and ap- 
titudes lie within MH/HS. It also gives 
them the opportunity of integrating 
their classroom learnings on providing 


consumer services into the daily work of 


an agency. 

While evaluation efforts thus far sup- 
port the hypothesis that MHAscan make 
valuable contributions in many different 
settings, the overall success of this 
movement has not yet been demon- 
strated. Much of this success will depend 


on the creative planning for their use 
administrative 


by those in agency 
positions. a 
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The purpose of this article is to providea 
blueprint for systematically training 
mental health professionals to work ef 
fectively with their paraprofessionals. 
The blueprint's major components con- 
sist of delineating several qualifications 
and skills requisite for such profession- 
als, developing a training model for ac- 
quisition of skills, and following an 
example of one skill through the training 
model, 


QUALIFICATIONS 
AND REQUISITE SKILLS 


I have found that individuals capable of 
training paraprofessionals are, first of 
all, mature professionals, Effective 
paraprofessional trainers function at à 
high level of competence in one or more 
professional areas. Consequently, they 
clearly possess enough confidence in 
their professional skills to solicit and ac- 
cept paraprofessionals in their pro 
grams. They are individuals with good 
work habits and self-discipline, qualities 
that serve as models for paraprofes- 
sionals. They are growing individuals 
who are flexible enough to learn new 
skills for which they were not initially 
trained and to accept honest feedback 
from paraprofessionals. They are strong 
enough to be genuinely pleased when 
some of their well-trained paraprofes 
sionals perform parts of their shared re- 
sponsibilities better than they do. And, 
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although effective trainers are more 
competent than paraprofessionals in 
skills they attempt to teach, professionals 
can acknowledge their limitations and 
foster in paraprofessionals skill acquisi- 
tion from other persons. 

In addition to the general attributes of 
professional maturity and competence 
in a specific area, professional trainers 
need to acquire several specific skills 
(Delworth, Sherwood & Casaburri 
1974). These skills, necessary for the 
maintenance of a viable paraprofes- 
sional program, include the following: 
the understanding and ability to sys- 
tematically screen and select applicants 
lor the paraprofessional positions; the 
ability to secure and sustain funding for 
paraprofessionals selected and trained; 
the capacity to supervise and train para- 
professionals; and the understanding 
and ability to develop, implement, and 
evaluate mental health programs. 


THE TRAINING PROCESS 


Training procedures to teach the above 
skills to professionals follow a systematic 
ompetence-building sequence. The 
thtee steps described below are the im- 
portant elements in the training se- 
quence, These sequential steps repre- 
a a gabs of the microcounseling 
and Do8 (Ivey 1971) and the Moore 
ini Delworth (1972) behavior change 
Aining model, 


"d l; Translate the broader skill into 
Ew descriptions of the subskills to 
astered by the professional. 


p, s Provide a training arena in 

plain A behavioralized tasks may be 

ly ed, modeled, role played, actu- 
Practiced, and discussed until mas- 
5 achieved, 


Step 3; p, 


a ovide ongoing consultation 


Su rat A 

3 E to the professional as he 

in orde orks with the paraprofessionals 
T to ensure quality training and 
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facilitate continued enhancement of 
skills. 


The skill of adequately training and 
supervising paraprofessionals can be fol- 
lowed through the three steps to illus- 
trate the training sequence, Below is a 
syllabus prepared for a workshop con- 
ducted at Colorado State University in 
the fall of 1974 for ten to twelve super- 
visors and their paraprofessionals; the 
syllabus is illustrative of Step 1. 


SYLLABUS FOR SUPERVISION TASK 


The object of this syllabus is to define 
and teach to professionals several essen- 
tial tasks in the process of supervising 
paraprofessionals. Each task is sup- 
ported by strategies for task ac- 
complishment. 


Task A: Assess the Paraprofessional's 
Beginning Skill Level 

If the most qualified individual has been 
selected as paraprofessional, the super- 
visor will probably already know a great 
deal about his or her specific skills. 
Whenever a new task is to be undertaken 
bya paraprofessional, itisimportant that 
the task's difficulty is matched with the 
paraprofessional's performance level at 
the time. Asking paraprofessionals how 
they feel about a new responsibility usu- 
ally provides sufficient information 
about their general ability to handle the 
task. Asking them to role play a portion 
of the task gives immediate data about 
whether additional training is necessary. 


ship by individually specifying goals and 
ectations for the joi ort. T 

po a mutual list of objectives 1s pre- 

pared, plans for implementing each o! 


jective are outlined, and procedures for 


mutually evaluating progress are 
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specified. The supervision session then 
consists of sharing previously prepared 
agendas, quickly developing a mutual 
agenda that meets as many needs as pos- 
sible for each party, and working 
through as many items as possible in the 
time allotted. Finally, time is allowed at 
the end of every supervisory session for 
mutual feedback about the supervisory 
process. 


Task C: Teach the Paraprofessional 

the Necessary Skills for 

Successful Completion of the Job 

Since a significant amount of supervisory 
time may consist of helping the parapro- 
fessional acquire new competencies, a 
systematic process of skill building is very 
important. Recommended is a five-step 
training model (Delworth & Moore 
1974; Moore & Delworth 1972). 

1, Explain the new skill to the para- 
professional in behavioral terms as much 
as possible. 

2. Model for the paraprofessional the 
skill effectively being performed. 

3. Provide role playing practice for 
the paraprofessional in the skill and fol- 
low it with immediate performance 
feedback until competence is reached. 

4. Observe and give performance 
feedback to the paraprofessional as he or 
she practices the skill with real clients. 

5. Process together the paraprofes- 
sional’s feelings and cognitions experi- 
enced during Steps 3 and 4. 


Task D: Help the Paraprofessional 

Deal with Ambivalence and Anxiety 

about Being Evaluated 

Paraprofessionals usually have some dif- 
ficulty participating freely in the super- 
visory relationship. On the one hand, the 
paraprofessionals are fairly autono- 
mous, providing services that are valued 
and that afford them a sense of compe- 
tence. On the other hand, all activities 
are monitored and evaluated by the 
supervisor. Thus, paraprofessionals find 
themselves in a conflicting role and often 
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express anger that they are not com- 
pletely autonomous. Paraprofessionals 
deal with this ambivalence in various 
ways. One might bring to the supervisor 
examples of good work only, carefully 
avoiding the presentation of anything 
that might suggest the need for assis- 
tance. Another might miss scheduled 
supervisory sessions or come late, so that 
there is not enough time to tackle impor- 
tant issues. Still another might work very 
hard to solicit the supervisor’s expecta- 
tions and then dependently try to ac- 
quiesce to them. In working with the am- 
bivalence of paraprofessionals in super- 
vision, the following set of working prin- 
ciples and strategies will help. 

1. Work hard to get mutual training 
objectives concretely defined early in the 
professional/paraprofessional relation- 
ship. 

2. Listen a lot, as empathically as pos- 
sible (especially in the early stages of 
supervision), with two specific aims: (a) to 
communicate respect and understand- 
ing of the paraprofessional's feelings and 
real skills and (b) to understand the 
paraprofessional’s particular style of 
work in dealing with the ambivalence of 
supervision, if it exists. 

3. Give as much positive reinforce- 
ment as possible through genuine ap- 
proval and praise of skills and competen- 
cies demonstrated. 

4. Do everything possible to help the 
paraprofessional have, as soon as possi- 
ble, many successful work experiences; 
this provides the paraprofessional a “sav- 
ings account” of competence and facili- 
tates facing the failures that come with 
every job experience. 

5. Continuously expect the parapro- 
fessional to be the best that he or she can 
within the limits of the job; and respect- 
fully point out when this is not the case. 

6. Approach the paraprofessional's 
mistakes, feelings of inadequacy, and 
failures to perform as expected as 4 
natural happening and with an expec 
tancy that discussing them will lead to 
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new feelings of competence. Itis helpful 
to share with paraprofessionals the no- 
tion that mistakes are necessary but not 
sufficient for growth in any professional 
experience. 

7. Try to be available to paraprofes- 
sionals for those extra times when they 
need professional or personal support. 

8. Try to pitch in and help with the 
monotonous or tedious jobs that have to 
be done so that the paraprofessional 
does not feel used. 

9. Attempt to give the paraprofes- 
sional as much ownership as possible in 
the program being jointly conducted. 

10. Model as well as possible the stan- 
dards expected of paraprofessionals. 

, 11. Whenever the process reaches an 
Impasse, call in a colleague to help as an 
unbiased third party. 


eh E: Help the Paraprofessional 
entify and Eliminate Overextension 


Many paraprofessionals, after a few 
months, find themselves carrying more 
m cui or working longer hours 
eer initial job description required. 
hea y, paraprofessionals get very ex- 
about their work and, as their com- 
Sa in cally making a difference in 
iun m ife" increases, take on more 
Bian pm handle. Because parapro- 
i ons often work part-time and have 
M Er onumiHnents, itisimportant 
um to place work in its proper 
icomplis T E paraprofessionals 
Tone se, this sometimes difficult goal 
D iuo. € most significant tasks in the 
The y contract. 
.- »* professional supervisor may find 


his 
si Enemy helpful with paraprofes- 


lo 
co such a situation. First, the 
Tent reg sional is asked to list all cur- 
M E cbe and commitments, 
M E Sepa of each, and the ac- 
Studied by v ed for each. The list is then 
Professional € supervisor and the para- 
Sich thane and items are added to it 
Play, tid ngs as time for relaxation and 
y time, and time for intimacy 
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with family and loved ones. Finally, the 
supervisor helps the paraprofessional 
plan and implement more effective time 
management, with the overall goal of 
balancing personal needs for work, re- 
laxation, and loving experiences. 


WORKSHOP AND FOLLOW-UP 


The syllabus is distributed to all partici- 
pants in a one-day workshop. This work- 
shop for professionals and paraprofes- 
sionals is the implementation of Step 2 in 
the training process; it is comprised of 
these activities: 

1. All participants (professional 
supervisors and their paraprofessionals) 
discuss and demonstrate their under- 
standing of the central task of supervi- 
sion as outlined in the syllabus. 

2. The professional supervisors prac- 
tice—with performance feedback—as 
many of the basic supervisory tasks as 
possible. 

3. Paraprofessionals learn and prac- 
tice some concrete ways to make use of 
the supervisory relationship. 

4. Each professional/paraprofessional 
partnership develops a set of specific be- 
havior objectives to work toward after 
the workshop. 

The workshop format consists of 
action-oriented exercises, structured so 
far as possible by the sequence described 
in Step 2 of the training process and Task 
C of the syllabus. After the workshop, 
Step 3 is implemented: The director of 
the workshop meets regularly with all 
paraprofessional supervisors, either asa 
group or individually, to monitor their 
ongoing supervisory activities. This con- 
sultative process is initiated by discussing 
and working toward the objectives de- 
veloped at the end of the workshop. A 
case presentation format in which par- 
ticipating professionals share their suc- 


and present supervisory problems 


cesses ) 
rds continuous new 


encountered afforc c 
material for practice 1 
Finally, the director con 


n role playing. 
ducts two simi- 
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larly constructed workshops during the 
year that focus on other supervisory and 
training skills. 


A FINAL COMMENT 


The process described here provides a 
working outline for the development of a 
systematic structure for training trainers 
and supervisors of paraprofessionals 
within and for mental health agencies. 
Such a structure will not emerge and en- 
dure without the strong leadership and 
guidance of qualified professionals. It is 
hoped that this article will encourage 
other counselors to become such leaders. 
Happily, many agencies are effectively 
employing and training paraprofes- 
sionals; a body of practical, usable litera- 
ture is rapidly developing; and regional 
and national workshops are frequently 


taking place. The goal of mature pro- 
grams at the graduate professional level 
for training trainers of paraprofessionals 
is well within reach. W 
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the 
paraprofessionals 


the paraprofessional 
as administrator: 
an innovative role 


The term paraprofessional seems to have 
as many definitions as there are indi- 
viduals who use it. To me, a paraprofes- 
sional—in counseling, social work, or 
psychology—is any individual who en- 
gages in activities usually reserved for a 
professional, that is, an individual with 
an advanced degree in the field. In addi- 
tion to degree level, there are other 
major differences between a paraprofes- 
sional and a professional. The parapro- 
fessional cannot charge private-practice 
fees and is usually employed by an 
agency and normally makes less than a 
Professional; the paraprofessional has 
less autonomy in choosing a job situa- 
ton; the paraprofessional does not usu- 
ally have the same level and/or number 
of skills as does the professional; and the 
paraprofessional needs a regularly 
scheduled supervisory session from a 
competent professional in the field. Like 
fe professional, however, the parapro- 
nal engages in professional tasks 

E has professional responsibilities. 
3 his article focuses on my experience as 
paraprofessional in a community- 
cling center, describing my 
tion 8. experience, and current posi- 


TRAINING 


oe sere I heard the term paraprofes- 
nalism was enrolled in college as a jour- 
Work- major. During this time I was a 
Toles study student, functioning in such 

as secretary/receptionist, book- 
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keeper, and editor. As a result of this 
experience, I gained vital organizational 
skills and the confidence of co-workers, 
and I earned an invaluable letter of rec- 
ommendation. 

About two years later I changed my 

major to psychology and simultaneously 
changed jobs, now working for the de- 
partment of psychology. During this 
time I received consistent, prolonged 
exposure to a professional in the helping 
field of clinical psychology, and I gained 
several additional skills. I received liter- 
ally hundreds of hours of informal 
supervision in the areas of personality 
dynamics and behavior pathology; I 
gained the ability to supervise and train 
other work-study students; and I 
learned firsthand the tasks of a profes- 
sional, the meaning of confidentiality, 
and the importance of professional re- 
sponsibility. And once again I earned an 
invaluable letter of recommendation. 
During this time I also supplemented my 
income by typing, abstracting, editing, 
and proofreading master and doctoral 
dissertations in the field of psychology. 
Finally, in March 1972, I graduated with 
a BS in psychology. 


EXPERIENCE 


After graduation I worked for three 
months in the psychology service of a 
Veterans Administration hospital. Here 
my previous learning solidified, espe- 
cially in terms of recognizing behavior 
pathology. After this experience I re- 
turned to the university and became 
employed as an administrative secretary 
in the university counseling center. It 
was here that I was first introduced to the 
concept of paraprofessionalism. Not 
only did the term’s meaning become 
concrete in my mind, but I received very 
careful, systematic training and supervi- 
sion in what it meant to be a non-PhD- 
level professional. At that time I also 
learned about the intricate, behind-the- 
scenes workings of counseling centers 
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and other mental health services. I saw 
what was needed to serve even one client 
effectively: publicity; training; commu- 
nity relations; a strong liaison with other 
resource agencies; models; planning; 
pilot studies; research; evaluation; pro- 
gram development, implementation, 
and evaluation; and budgeting. All of 
this prepared me for my current position 
as assistant director of a community- 
based counseling center. 


CURRENT POSITION 


The Community Counseling Center, 
Inc., is a community-based organization 
in Loveland, Colorado, a town of about 
19,000 persons. It is funded by revenue- 
sharing money, the United Fund, and 
private donations. There are no fees for 
any of the services offered. The impetus 
for the center came from the dictate on 
various government levels that mental 
health concerns were to be handled more 
and more on the community level and 
from the tremendous growth in drug 
abuse that reached a climax in the late 
sixties and early seventies. Initially, 
therefore, the center was a drug abuse 
and education center; later it expanded 
its services into the crisis intervention 
area and finally became a full-fledged 
counseling center. 

Currently the center has five staff 
counselors and one secretary. The direc- 
tor has his doctorate in psychology, and 
one of the counselors has his master’s in 
guidance and counseling. The rest of the 
staff members, however, are truly at the 
paraprofessional level. I have a BS in 
psychology; one person is in the process 
of finishing her BA in social work; and 
the other staff member acquired her ex- 
pertise through an inservice training 
program on the psychiatric ward of a 
large metropolitan hospital. 

The center offers the full range of 
counseling services plus three ancillary 
functions—a twenty-four-hour emer- 
gency telephone service, a referral ser- 
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and training classes. Two types of 
ing classes are offered. The first 
ipe is for individuals who want to an- 
yer telephones as part of the emergency 
one service; the second type is known 
“Adult Listeners Classes,” and its main 
hasis is on communication and in- 
personal skills. 

Currently the center staff can handle 
out thirty hours of client contact a 
Week, not including individuals con- 
ted through training classes, referrals, 
hone contacts, groups, or walk-ins. The 
Jientele consists of individuals, groups, 

ind families of all age ranges. 
Although the staff can effectively in- 
ene in most emotional and psycho- 
0gical problem areas, it is our policy to 
efer elsewhere those who are extremely 
Lor psychotic; those whose primary 
roblem is excessive use of alcohol or 
Tugs; those whose primary problem is 
ck of money, food, or shelter; those 
Hose primary problem is medical; and 
Mose who are in treatment with another 

E for the same problem. 
i y specific duties and responsibilities 
roughly into four areas. The first 
e's that of counseling, referrals, and 
non. It is in this area ex- 
UM that I receive supervision. The 
Tapeutic modalities I use most fre- 
E are the rational-emotive ap- 
B meer approach. 
dn Bun unction is in the area of 
Ea responsibilities, and I 
Es. em with the part-time di- 
E vs include monitoring 
Unds, Pu. expenditures, raising 
mesa and implementing 
ching = and pilot projects, re- 
bini; ee services, and 
hird bo ^n. contact records. My 
: fof train’, Pigs were? is in the 
It frst clas, a urrently I am training 
ith the hel o Mida volunteers, 
ide the M a paid co-trainer from 
duals encor ek There are ten indi- 
sists or "d in this training, which 
venty hours over about a 
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twelve-week period. My fourth area of 
responsibility is that of solidifying cur- 
rent programs and establishing a close 
working liaison with other social service 
organizations in the area. 


PROBLEMS 
Agency Problems 


As with any organization, our center also 
has its problems. The first major prob- 
lem is due to the fact that for the past 
three years the center has relied to a 
great extent on the assistance of volun- 
teers. As the agency attempts to increase 
funding and move toward a more pro- 
fessional stance, problems arise when an 
attempt is made to upgrade services, 
since this entails either supervising, re- 
training, or even terminating individu- 
als. The second main problem is that of 
overcoming the center's previous image 
as a drug control and information 
center. The battle to gain recognition asa 
full-scale counseling agency has defi- 
nitely been an uphill climb. The third 
major problem revolves around fund- 
ing. The center is funded from year to 
year, so every year the battle for scarce 


money starts all over again. 


Personal Problems 

Ihave had to overcome many obstacles in 

order to function in my present position. 

Even before interviewing for the job, I 

felt obligated to get a haircut and buy 

some new clothes. An obstacle 1 en- 

counter on the job is that of establishing 
my own expertise. In the first place, I 

look younger than I am, and several 
clients have asked me about my age. It 
has even been suggested that I grow a 
moustache or a beard in order to over- 
come this. (Ironically, my youthful ap- 
pearance is an asset in working with ado- 
lescents.) In the second place, I’m often 
questioned by clients and professionals 
alike as to my skills and training. To get 
around this I rely heavily on my title of 
assistant director. If that fails, I proceed 
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with an explanation of paraprofes- 
sionalism, complete with my personal 
training, background, and supervised 
experiences. Another problem I’m faced 
with is that of having to make decisions 
when I’m not a hundred percent sure of 
myself, especially in the areas of public 
relations and “politics.” These areas are 
new to me, and I'm still not conversant in 
the subtle complexities involved. Many 
times I’ve written a public news release or 
a letter, only to have it “toned down” by 
my supervisor or the board of directors 
on the grounds that it might be offensive 
or that it didn’t take into account the 
prevailing community “feeling.” 

I also feel anxiety over the public 
image I must convey in a relatively small 
town. I’m not used to watching my dress 
or being on public display. To help over- 
come this, I usually leave town on 
weekends and visit friends in another, 
larger city. This break provides me with a 
release from the feeling that I have to 
watch everything I say and do. 

My acceptance within the community 
is coming gradually but firmly. In spite of 
my youthful appearance and lack of a 
PhD, my job performance is paying off. 
Thus, although I initially must explain 
my training and experience to a new 
client or an agency representative, once 
I've worked with the individual, future 
contacts are based largely on my previ- 
ous performance and reputation. 

Another source of job-related anxiety 
revolves around my capacity as a decision 
maker in a counseling role. Although 
I've never regretted what I've done in a 
counseling intervention situation, I've 
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often had to make snap decisions about 
something without the luxury of consul- 
tation with my supervisor beforehand. I 
know that my anxiety stems from my not 
having had years of experience and from 
the fact that counseling is a risky occupa- 
tion. I’ve weathered all of these situations 
so far, but I’m sure theyll remain a 
source of anxiety for some time to come. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


So far, two opportunities for me have 
stood out in this job. One has been the 
chance to be employed at something I 
love without needing another four or 
five years of schooling. Second, and 
more important, has been the chance to 
intervene effectively in other people's 
lives and influence their future in a posi- 
tive direction. In terms of the agency, my 
primary opportunity is the potential of 
moving into developmental and preven- 
tive counseling programs, thus influ- 
encing the community to a far greater 
extent than is possible through the use 
of traditional one-to-one counseling. 

Inregard to the future, thereare three 
primary goals for this agency: to estab- 
lish firmly the center's need within the 
community, to expand the number of 
staff members, and to insure a more sta- 
ble financial backing. In a personal vein, 
I intend to stay with this agency for at 
least two more years, during which time I 
would also like to do graduate work. My 
job will enable me to keep abreast of 
trends in the community mental health 
field, which might not be possible if I 
were a full-time student. Wi 
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the 


new professional 


There is always something too final in 
attaching labels to individuals. It impris- 
ons them and denies their unique indi- 
Viduality. Once attached, a label tends to 
ding to a person, for better or worse 
whether the label happens to be “pro- 
fessional,” “new professional,” “retar- 
e “psychopath,” “convict,” or “radi- 
cal,” 

But we cannot deny the convenience 
of labels as a starting point for commu- 
lication—provided we look behind the 
"gs, They permit us to recognize people 
with ideas and purposes similar to our 

own. This is what happened when we, 

the co-authors of this article, met six 

c àgoina professional association for 

pees Psychiatric technicians. Frank 

c pou psychiatric technician who 

E 0 become president of the state 

E n and a regional director of its 

kei Ew association. Zoltan was a 

Teponsibilic io both associations, with 

E Ity for research, publications, 

E ra development, and other as- 

3 EL Professlonalization;" Formally, 
Dus aship was between a direct 

l ina] ade eprofessional and a profes- 
ported aad and educator who 
human a the career aspirations of 
the formal rel , Paraprofessionals. But 
ES elationship explains little of 
Win the > understanding that united 
human iM earch for valid directions in 
the E For that we have to look 
A s that have shaped and are 


pin 
bation” our values, attitudes, and be- 
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emerges 


Frank Favela 
Zoltan Fuzessery 


Frank Favela (top) is a Training Officer 
in the Manpower Training and De- 
velopment Division of the California 
Department of Health in Sacramento. 
Zoltan Fuzessery (bottom) is Adminis- 
trator of the Academy of Human Service 
Sciences in Lombard, Illinois. 
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We have observed the scene, have par- 
ticipated in the action, have become 
aware of and frustrated by the hang-ups 
of professionals and paraprofessionals, 
have been aroused by the beat of excit- 
ingly new sounds, and have had to meet 
the challenge of ever-expanding human 
needs. We have been caught up by the 
fervid earnestness of civil rights advo- 
cates, which has reinforced our own val- 
ues and needs. Frank, being a Chicano 
with a police record for juvenile convic- 
tions, found it difficult to get a job after 
graduation from high school. The Watts 
riots influenced young Chicanos like 
Frank to become activists for greater 
educational and job opportunities and 

for new careers in human services. These 
same values and energies in them were 
also directed toward helping the men- 
tally handicapped and the emotionally 
disturbed to develop their own potential. 

The surge of “consumerism” and of 
people's right to participate in decisions 
that would affect their well-being and 
welfare was reflected in our own actions 
that were directed toward giving para- 
professionals a greater role in shaping 
their own destinies as well as a greater 
impact in milieu therapy and patient 


government for the residents of state 
hospitals. 


TWO SIDES OF A COIN 


Perhaps the key word in the title of this 
article is emerges. It implies the flexibility 
for development in new directions and 
the absence of the rigidity that is so 
characteristic of some long-established 
groups and concepts. We have been in- 
tensely aware of the great discrepancies 
that exist between the fine intentions of 
laws and their actual implementation 
and between professional codes and 
goals and professionals' actual conduct 
and attitudes. It has made us cautious of 
unquestioningly accepting directions 
that may have the backing of time and 
tradition. 
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We cannot think of “profession” with- 
out considering "professionalism." What 
are the intricate patterns of thinking and 
doing that lead from the altruism of the 
professional to the self-interest of pro- 
fessionalism? We must know them to 
avoid the pitfalls. 

Professionals see themselves as en- 
gaged in a full-time occupation requiring 
their best efforts. They have an un- 
qualified commitment to a cause or a call- 
ing because they believe completely in its 
worth. Their commitment to action in 
behalf of their clients is made possible 
through specialized training and educa- 
tion in useful knowledge and skills. 
Their commitment is to serve those who 
need their skill and knowledge. Profes- 
sionals have a continuing responsibility 
to improve their provision of appro- 
priate and efficient service. To do this 
they must have freedom to develop their 
own capabilities and establish standards 
of performance to safeguard the best in- 
terests of the people they serve. 

These are fine goals to which all pro- 
viders of service should be dedicated. 
But it is evident that there is a need for 
continual rededication and appraisal of 
the paths actually traveled. Profes- 
sionalism can become an obstacle to 
meeting the needs of people. We have 
seen its cruel and unfortunate manifesta- 
tions in jurisdictional battles between 
classes of professionals and paraprofes- 
sionals. Each group has viewed these bat- 
tles as fights for survival, each believing 
that it had the best answer to the needs of 
the individual. Often, however, the ac 
tual needs of the individual are forgotten 
in the professional's compulsive practice 
of performing routine rather than per- 
sonalized services. r 

Professionals tend to be more iP- 
terested in the tasks they are performing 
than in the individual for whom they 
should be providing the service. They 
detach themselves professionally from 
the individual. Subtly or openly they 
show their disdain for certain kinds of 
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nts or clients, such as the aged per- 

the alcoholic, and the chronic 
ychiatric patient. This disdain may also 
directed toward nonprofessionals and 
aprofessionals and their lack of train- 
. In this regard professionals proba- 
give unrealistic weight to irrelevant 
demic qualification and certification. 
le, as new professionals, hope we can 
nefit from the best ideals and practices 
f professionals and avoid the self- 
interest that professionalism implies. 


NE BELIEVE 


Though there is much in the present 
tene that we doubt or reject, there are 
my assumptions and concepts that we 
lieve to be sound. We shall work for 
; evaluate their effects, and help 
ange them when more valid ideas are 


haps our most basic view or assump- 
n is that we are engaged in a struggle 
meet human needs of such magnitude 
à; at traditional systems and approaches 
inadequate. We have a commitment 
Waid in bringing about change. All ele- 
lents of the traditional system must be 
Praised and reappraised, and those 
t are found deficient in providing 
— "e anticipated human service 
E E be discarded or modified. 
E Em new elements must be 
E: E applies equally to human 
E ip hes and the roles of those 
E. 4 B em, the educational and 
wm elivery systems, the criteria 
M ing performance, and the 
E ental objectives of human ser- 


for 


The magnitude of the problem of 
E. E one needs is analogous to the 
n E IC crisis of a war situation. The 
orld War 2 medical services prior to 
Eu I bore little resemblance to 
ong, forces that supported the 
of fighting men around the 
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world on land, air, and sea. The total 
resources of the nation—its technology, 
economy, educational system, communi- 
cation system, and transportation 
system—were put into operation for 
military or civil defense. The medical 
service had to revamp its entire structure 
for developing and training manpower. 
It established echelons of medical sup- 
port with special units developed to seek, 
treat, and evacuate casualties quickly and 
effectively and to return them to duty as 
soon as possible. It was a time of innova- 
tion and urgency, when all means that 
might serve the effort were explored, 
tried, discarded, or adopted. We are in a 
similar situation today, but we do not 
have that commitment to use all the 
necessary physical and manpower re- 
sources to get the job done. 


Human Needs 
The needs we are speaking about are the 
basic human needs of individuals. These 
needs, if not adequately met, create the 
stresses and problems that are man- 
ifested in emotional disturbances, men- 
tal "illness," personality disorders, 
juvenile delinquency, and drug abuse 
— ll of which are responses to physical, 
social, and psychological inadequacies. 
We are speaking of needs and inade- 
quacies, not of sickness or illness. — 
Human service is concerned with a 
person’s growth and development as à 
unique human being. We believe such 
service should be directed toward 
strengthening the individual's ability to 
satisfy his or her own needs and respond 
appropriately to the needs of others 
— parents, children, marriage partners, 
siblings, employees, friends, and col- 
leagues. Here individual client differ- 
ences are particularly vital, and the per- 
sonal response of those providing the 
services is often the essence of what is 
required to encourage the desired be- 
havior outcome. These services include 
mental health, special education, voca- 
tional counseling and placement, per- 
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sonal guidance, cultural development, 
rehabilitation, corrections, and other so- 
cial restoration programs. 


Human Services Worker 


The provider of this broad range of 
human services is the human service 
worker. We see this worker as a profes- 
sional of a new discipline that uses the 
knowledge and skill of a variety of be- 
havioral disciplines. But human services 
is more than the sum of these contribu- 
tions. It is distinctive, and it is emerging 
as the new professional is emerging. It 
requires continuing study to determine 
the full nature and scope of its services. 
In order to provide such services, we 
must determine what skills, knowledge, 
values, and attitudes are essential; what 
competencies our learning experiences 
should seek to develop; and how we can 
best evaluate the validity of our educa- 
tional efforts, our training efforts, and 
our programs. We must do this to assure 
that care, treatment, supportive, and 
preventive services are available, accessi- 
ble, and adequate for meeting the needs 
of our people. We believe that we cannot 
be effective in human services unless the 
patient's or client's goal becomes our 
goal, the service agency's goal, and the 
community's goal. Once a goal is set, we 
have a commitment to support it as long 
as necessary. 

We have seen the patient or client 
treated as the bearer of disease rather 
than as a total being with a combination 
of strengths and weaknesses. We have 
seen the client fragmented and de- 
humanized. Our roles as human service 
workers are those of generalists rather 
than specialists, so that we can work with 
total persons. 

Harold McPheeters has described the 
generalist as “a person whose major con- 
cern is with a client or family or commu- 
nity and all of their problems,” whereas 

the specialist has his or her major focus 
on a specialized skill or activity. This 
generalist helps his or her client or fam- 
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ily or community “to see all aspects of the 
problem—medical, psychological, social 
and economic—and to appreciate the al- 
ternatives and to follow through in 
whatever decision is made. To a consid- 
erable extent, the generalist is people- 
oriented while the specialist is procedure 
or pathology oriented” (Southern Re- 
gional Education Board 1969, p. 28). 

As generalists, we must have broadly 
based knowledge, skills, and values. Ina 
rapidly changing human service field, we 
must anticipate the continuing introduc- 
tion of new treatment concepts and 
techniques and new delivery systems. A 
broad generalist education will permit 
the new professional to adapt easily to 
these changes. 


Competence 


Long before “competency-based edu- 
cation” became a popular phrase, we 
stressed competence as the objective of 
training and education. We believe that 
education should prepare one for know- 
ing and doing rather than for sterile in- 
tellectualizing. We have known and suf- 
fered the barriers imposed by creden- 
tialism and the irrelevance of educa- 
tional programs in developing our pro- 
fessional competence. Nontraditional 
study offers alternatives to the rigidity of 
academia. We played a part in establish- 
ing the Academy of Human Service Sci- 
ences to identify the basic competencies 
in human services and to recognize that 
all relevant experiences—whether de- 
rived from life experiences, work and 
service experiences, or academic 
study—may lead to human service com- 
petencies and should be recognized by 
appropriate credit. The work of the 
Commission on Non-Traditional Study 
emphasizes that nontraditional designs 
of education have become imperative 
because the life patterns of modern men 
and women have themselves become 
nontraditional (Commission on Non- 
"Traditional Study 1973). 

Perhaps "nontraditional" best de- 
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ibes how we see our role in human 
rvices. The term recognizes the diffi- 
lty in adapting established traditional 
s and institutions to the changing 
mes. In the process there is much stress 
d trauma and waste of human poten- 
I. We seek for ourselves, as well as for 
people we serve, the freedom to 
ake changes in ourselves and the sys- 
ms that serve us. Inscribed in the Jef- 
erson Memorial in Washington, D.C., 
re these words of Thomas Jefferson: 
edom is the right to choose, the right 
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to create for oneself the alternative of 
choice. Without this possibility of choice 
and the exercise of freedom, a man is not 
a man, but a member, an instrument, a 
thing" M ' 
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paraprofessionals 


speak out: 


what it’s all about 


Where I’m Going: 
A Clearer View 


Julie L. Millick 


As a paraprofessional who is still in- 
volved very heavily in the program at 
Colorado State University, I feel that I 
cannot give a final opinion and evalua- 
tion on what I have gained or lost in this 
position. Still, I do have some opinions 
that appear to be valid to me at this time, 
and I will share some present percep- 
tions and ideas on what being a para- 
professional has meant to me. 

My job has been to select, train, 
evaluate, and coordinate all the volun- 
teers in the university counseling center 
at Colorado State University. This pro- 
gram was rather challenging in that it 
provided volunteers for all the outreach 
programs in the center and thus necessi- 
tated that I work closely not only with 
volunteers but also with the professionals 
in the center. 

Perhaps the most amazing and positive 
aspect of my position, besides the many 
skills I've received, has been the opening 
of new doors professionally and person- 
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ally in my life. These doors have swung 
open because of the skills I have received 
in my paraprofessional position. With 
my skills in group process, training, and 
evaluation, I find myself in a very “mar- 
ketable" position. Even at the bachelor's 
level, I possess skills that many agencies 
are willing to pay for. Furthermore, be- 
cause of my skills, Iam much more com- 
petitive in selection of graduate schools. 
My experiences as a paraprofessional 
have taught me not only how to increase 
my chances of being admitted but also 
just what to look for in a graduate school 
and how to select the program that will 
be most beneficial to me and best suited 
to my needs. 

The doors that have opened in my 
personal life have had much impact on 
my self-concept. First of all, in learning 
and doing all the tasks my job required I 
began to see myself as a very competent 
individual. Furthermore, I was aware 
that professionals whom I respected saw 
me as competent also. Frankly, it was 
quite a new and exciting experience. My 
image of myself as a competent person 
and a professional increased, and I felt 
very confident in handling new situa- 
tions and problems. I began expecting 
more of myself, and my goals and aspira- 
tions rose too. Perhaps most importantly, 
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Thad confidence that I could achieve any 
and all of my goals. This confidence ap- 
peared not only in my professional life 
butalso in my most personal interactions 
with my friends. Not only did I feel pow- 
erful as a person; I also felt much more 
open and trusting. 


Still, with all the positive aspects of 


being a paraprofessional, there were 
negative ones too. Perhaps the biggest 
burden for me was all the pressure and 
responsibility placed on me by my job. I 
felt all the pressure of being a student, 
with all the problems and expectations 


being in charge of a whole program that 
affected people's lives in a significant 
way. The struggle to keep these two roles 
straight and meet the many expectations 
of each was astounding. It had a very 
negative effect on me, until I assigned 
priorities to my tasks and learned to limit 
my professional involvements. So, even 
though the pressure stemmed from the 
Job, the beginnings of a solution came 
from it. 

Being a paraprofessional has provided 
p with many skills and experiences that 
peu not have rec eived otherwise. I 
E" professionally, and I have 
* hai the pain of trying to keep 
eel life in balance. Ie has been 
| E Mo nedichotomized intoeithera 
E onal role or a personal one. I 
b nue to struggle to mesh those two 
| EC parts of me, and I believe that 
al pn be able to do so. Finally, I 
m ran a fantastic amount 
| ^m E and other people. My eyes 

E opened, I have laughed and 
Eos dw ways, and I have grown. 
dear, E the present time I have no 
xe] greg jdgmeng on my experi- 
Bus. ; e enormity of it and the 
s it has had on me. Most impor- 
L^. D. happy and pleased that I 
| Professional i ne » ip 
fel anai and thus test my limits and 
imagined str soar with new and un- 

ength. 
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that role entails, plus the pressure of 


What I Take with Me: 
The Interim 


Barb S. Peavey 


Looking back as a graduate student on 
my paraprofessional experience, I won- 
der if graduate school would have 
materialized if I hadn't worked as a 
paraprofessional. 

I had been struggling financially to 
complete my undergraduate degree in 
business administration at Colorado 
State University when I applied for and 
received the paraprofessional position in 
RoadHouse, the campus crisis and in- 
formation center. Even though the in- 
come from the position meant that I 
could continue my education full time, 
the money was definitely secondary to 
the challenge of the position. I saw the 
position as an opportunity for further 
university involvement, the chance to 
apply and practice academic knowledge, 
and the continuation of my professional 
aspirations. A large area of responsibility 
in my RoadHouse position was function- 
ing as a liaison with campus and com- 
munity agencies and insuring the 
smooth operation of the eighty- 
volunteer organization. a 

After spending one quarter in this po- 
sition, I opted to take on the additional 
role of a behavior modification para- 
professional doing desensitization 
therapy in the university counseling 
center. This position gave me experience 
in individual and group therapy tech- 
niques. Though this proved to be a large 
undertaking, I felt that the combination 
of jobs gave me a personally rounded 


experience that has been invaluable in 


my graduate career in college student 


rsonnel administration. s 
On reflection, I see that the two posi- 
lving as one wanted to 
though the payment I 
Jve hours of work a 


tions were as invo! 
make them. Even 
received was for twe 
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week (per position), I putin considerably 
more time than that in order to perform 
as I felt I needed to. It was as if the rare 
opportunity for an undergraduate to 
work with professionals had an aura that 
compelled many, like myself, to put forth 
effort willingly and continuously. My 
position as an undergraduate para- 
professional was envied by graduate stu- 
dents, because some areas in which I 
worked entailed responsibilities usually 
undertaken by second-year graduate 
students. 

As professionals began to rely on my 
competence, the scope of my job grew, 
and it became necessary in the behavior 
modification program for me to help de- 
velop volunteer programs to ease the 
case load. Also, the volunteers needed to 
be trained and supervised, thus making 
new responsibilities for me and other 
paraprofessionals. My job description in 
the spring looked nothing like the origi- 
nal one. I had terminated and begun new 
projects by being competent in addi- 
tional areas. Because of the extra time I 
was committing to the job, I found my- 
self placing it before my personal life and 
academic studies. In addition, the pres- 
sures of the job were intense at times. I 
finally learned that I had to limit my in- 
volvement with the job by assigning 
priorities to my projects and saying no 
when necessary, This was difficult, but I 
realized that such limitations are crucial 
to functioning in the professional world, 

I felt I attained credibility with peers 
and professionals through my perfor- 
mance. I received recognition through 
reinforcement, through support, and 
through encouragement to make pres- 
entations at major conferences; these 
kinds of recognition were all-important. 
In my opinion, the added training in 
professional activities is what sets the 

paraprofessional apart from the typically 
involved student. 

My entry into graduate school was in 

many ways facilitated by my experience 
as a paraprofessional. When I applied to 
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graduate school, I had more than an 
academic track record to show that I was 
capable of contributing to the field. I had 
gained confidence in myself and in my 
ability to help and organize others in 
counseling-related areas. I had held an 
academic-related job in my senior year, 
which showed that I was interested in the 
field. Professionals I had worked closely 
with were willing to recommend me for 
graduate school. Also, the paraprofes- 
sional position I had held helped me to 
define the direction of my graduate 
study, because I knew from experience a 
field that most knew only from study. 

When I entered graduate school, I 
found that some of what I was first being 
taught there was a repeat of what I had 
previously practiced. I also found myself 
in a different place when it came to pre- 
senting and publishing. Now I realize 
how well I was equipping myself—as a 
paraprofessional—with new knowledge 
and skills for graduate school and for 
work in a professional center. 


The Mature Woman 
as Paraprofessional 


Marilyn Jenks 


When I entered the University of South 
Florida as a beginning freshman in 1971, 
I had no idea what would be in store for 
me—mature, married, and mother of 
four. Another student in one of my 
classes asked me to attend a meeting with 
him to explore the possibility of starting 4 
hotline and crisis intervention service on 
campus as one way of dealing with the 
growing problem of drug abuse and 
drug-related crises. 

This group wrote a proposal and pre- 
sented it to the division of student af- 
fairs; the group was accepted as ? 
much-needed student organization. 
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With administrative backing and the 
freedom to design and implement a 
‘student-to-student service, we began to 
" design a program that would train stu- 
dents as paraprofessional telephone 
counselors who would be skilled in listen- 
“ing, giving accurate drug information, 
— handling crisis situations, and making 
‘referrals. By the end of the summer we 
— had a corps of trained hotline operators, 
"and "Helpline" began delivering services 
"at the beginning of the first quarter in 
September 1971. 

| I was then asked to be one of a group 
of students who would help design a 
"training program for peer counselors. 
‘Our initial concerns were to develop a 
good training program and to design a 
"complete drug intervention program 
that would include education, preven- 
lion, and treatment. As we worked to- 
"gether, we became a cohesive team, each 
ofus bringing something different to the 
team. It was felt that my “life experience” 
7 and the fact that I was a mature student 
“Well above the age of most college stu- 
“dents brought a certain maturity and 
Stability to the team. I had already 
Proved to myself and to others that I 
Telated well to younger students and that 
there were many similarities in our 
Philosophies and life styles that served to 
Overcome any barriers of age. 

Es moved through our paraprofes- 
ti aiming program in communica- 
OE counseling skills, my own in- 
self-awareness and growth was 
E to me personally and to our 
E Throughout our ongoing 
E. E Program I was able to see my 
CMM ex talents emerge and, with 
Build js d cona guidance, was able to 
MN em. Areas of particular in- 
iention me were suicide and crisis inter- 
D... nnus and group counsel- 
F ith nd assessment of student needs 
‘those — development to meet 
design d 5; and I was allowed to help 
Tease = own training program to 1n- 
1 y skills along those lines. For 
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example, it became apparent to me that 
women students had some special needs 
that were not being met, so I designed a 
women’s program as a component of the 
overall program. For this program we 
sought women who would enter training 
in family planning, problem pregnancy 
counseling, abortion counseling, and 
rape counseling. This soon expanded to 
include anything and everything that 
women students themselves felt they 
needed from other women. 

Since we were rather pioneers in 
Tampa in the field of drug intervention 
programs, one of our roles was to train 
university students and then to send 
them out into the surrounding commu- 
nity to enter the job market as trained, 
experienced paraprofessionals. Al- 
though I was an undergraduate student, 
I was offered a job as a counselor in 
January 1974 at a community rap house 
in the inner-city area of Tampa because 
of the excellent, high-quality para- 
professional training I had received. I 
now work as a counselor in a day care 
center for addicts; it is a new, federally 
funded program and the first of its kind 


in the area. 


Black Peer 
Management Program 


Garrie Core 


f the most rewarding and 
Pine experiences I have had at the 
University of South Florida has been my 
involvement. with the Black Peer Man- 
agement Program. The program Is a 
very effective and much-needed one. 

I feel that I have a valuable service to 
offer: that of helping other black stu- 
dents. Having experienced most, if not 
all, of the problems that every black stu- 
dent on this campus encounters, I know 
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hat I am qualified to help these students 
»vercome many of their problems. 

Itis my opinion thatin order to help an 
individual, one must be able to relate to 
that individual. It is not enough to know 
what the problem is; one must under- 
stand the problem. I feel that we black 
peer managers convey the message to the 
students that we want to help and are not 
merely “doing a job." Our interests are 
sincere, and we are concerned. Because 
of the responses we have received from 
the students, I fully realize the potential 
of this program. The black peer man- 
agers have succeeded in letting the black 
students know that we not only under- 
stand; we also care. 


Career Education 
and Counseling 


Micki Potter 


Four years ago the counseling staff at 
Simi Valley High School in California 
responded to the increased emphasis on 
career education and the trend toward 
differentiated staffing by unanimously 
agreeing to forego their allotted half-time 
counselor for the ensuing school year 
and hire a full-time paraprofessional. 
'The position, given the title "counseling 
and guidance technician," was the first of 
its kind in Ventura County. 
Along with thirty other people, I an- 
swered the advertisement in our local 
newspaper, took a typing and a written 
test, and was interviewed by the person- 
nel commission. After being selected as a 
finalist, I was interviewed by the coun- 
selors at the high school. They were look- 
ing for someone with at least two years of 
college and two years of work experience 
in a field other than education, someone 
who could relate to high school students 
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and teachers, and-someone energetic 
and creative. 

My task on the job was to establish a 
career information center for the stu- 
dents at the high school (grades 10-12). 
Beginning with an unused classroom 
and a small collection of career guidance 
materials from the counselors’ offices, I 
accepted the challenge. I spent most of 
the first month getting oriented to school 
policies, assisting with registration, and 
learning about my responsibilities in a 
regional occupational program. In my 
spare time I read everything I could get 
my hands on that concerned career 
guidance. The center was very successful 
the first year, due to a strong commit- 
ment on the part of every counselor and 
administrator in the school. They be- 
lieved in the concept of career education, 
and they believed in me. 

I was encouraged to attend seminars 
and classes that dealt with career guid- 
ance. My most memorable experience 
was attending the California Personnel 
and Guidance Association Convention. I 
collected a suitcase full of material, 
perused it thoroughly, and began writ- 
ing to places for more information. Our 
district is not wealthy, so much of the 
career information I collected was free. 
The 250 books in the school library deal- 
ing with occupations were moved to the 
career information center, along with 
the College View Deck and a cassette- 
filmstrip projector. 

The second year was even more suc- 
cessful. We had written a proposal for 
expanding the career information 
center, and it was funded through the 
Vocational Education Act. We pur- 
chased filmstrips, interest surveys, a 
reader-printer, and various career ma- 
terials. The center had information on 
over 800 careers and many college and 
university catalogs. Each fall a guidance 
survey is conducted to determine the vo- 
cational interests of the 2,000 students 
who attend the school. I invite speakers 
from various occupations to come to the 
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A 


aweek for small group pres- 
From these presentations the 
s gain true insight into careers 
ople in their own community. 
past year has seen many physical 
sin the center: We have moved to 
- room, the work experience of- 
become an integral part of the 
and there are plans for more re- 
ng. The center is open for the 
ts before and after school, during 
and during the school day. 
chers may bring their classes to the 
-tọ research careers that apply to 
ect matter being taught. 
my work! I wanted a rewarding 
d I found it. The students are very 
eciative and responsive to me and to 
i ation available to them. I 
sharing my experiences with 
g people and listening to their 
is and plans for the future. Each 
newchallenge and a new learning 
lence. I believe the type of work I 
necessary in today's society. It is 
ant for young people to have 
` guidance for their future and to 
happiness and a sense of self- 
om a chosen career. 


volunteer program at Jefferson 
Mental Health Center in Col- 
$a great program for people who 
Want to go on for degrees and 
jobs in the social service area, be- 
it gives the volunteers skills and 
ce—and that is what is most im- 
to have. At the same time, the 
of things we learn are relevant to 
living—at home, at work, wherever. 
the things we do in the center are 
rewarding in themselves. 
volunteers want to do something 
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useful. That is what is reinforcing—not 
the traditional gold pins or yearly lunch- 
eons. In this program we are not only 
given something to do; we are trained to 
do something real, and we are offered 
college credit. More than that, profes- 
sional trainers and the rest of the team 
give us support and encourage us to be 
creative, to develop our own programs, 
to grow, and to take on responsibility. 
When someone believes that we can do 
something, then we start believing it our- 
selves and coming up with still more 
ideas. It's exciting to learn something 
and then have a chance to put it to use 
right away. 


A Peer Help Center 


Rick Corrigan 


I recently graduated from Carnegie- 
Mellon University in Pennsylvania with a 
BA in English. For the past year and a 
half I have been a staff member of the 
Peer Help Center, a student counseling 
organization at Carnegie-Mellon. My ac- 
tivities in the center have constituted so 
largea partof my life that my reactions to 
it are as varied as my moods. In general, 
however, my response to my involve- 
mentin the center is positive—with some 


reservations. 


One aspect of the center that has left a 


deep impression on me is the client- 
pude developed by Carl 
Rogers, which we use in counseling. Its 

is relatively simple: to provide 
clients with the accepting atmosphere 
necessary to enable them tobegin explor- 
ing their problems more deeply and 
come to their own tension-free decisions. 
As a therapy method, it has, I ae 
significant limitations. As a general rule 
of thumb for dealing with others, how- 
ever, I have found that its methods help 


to foster understanding: I am now far 
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less willing than ever before to impose 
my interpretations on another's actions 
or to expect another to fill my prescrip- 
tions for behavior. As a correlative, Lam 
more willing to accept responsibility for 
my own actions and feelings and to ac- 
cept and work through my own prob- 
lems, 

Another way in which involvement in 
the center has enhanced my personal 
understanding is through my interac- 
tions with other staff members, While 
I've been on staff, I've made many close 
friends; and I've grown through such 
scheduled activities as group encounter 
sessions and informal gatherings of the 


long hours in the counseling 
wie ete a chem After such 
— sometimes begin to wonder 
whether the center serves a useful pur- 
pose. In addition, 1 often question the 
effectiveness of my role in counseling 
situations. Although I realize that it takes 
time for a troubled student to work out a 
problem, I sometimes can't help but feel 
bad when a client doesn't feel appreci- 
ably better after a semion, and I often 
worry over things | might have said or 
insights | might have had that could have 
helped a chem. But there are really 


rights from a landlord: when a clent says 
that it's nice to have a place to talk; even 
when someone comes in looking for a 
match and ends up just talking for an 
hour. 


a significant role at Carnegie-Mellon. 1 
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do have doubts about the effectivenessof 
the counseling that the center has to 
offer; 1 often feel that we as counselors 
are not sufficiently knowledgeable to 
help bring about lasting change, help ef- 
fect real growth in a client. But I have 
many of the same doubts about the effec 
tiveness of professional counselors and 

ychologists, and the center has qual- 
ties other than expertise in therapy to 
recommend it: It has a fine and continu» 
ally expanding referral service, a prevail- 
ing atmosphere of accessibility in whicha 
client can feel free to explore problems 
and thus find relief, and an involved and 
conscientious staff of volunteers. 


High School 
Peer Counseling 


Dawn Kramer 


My experience as a second-year peer 
group counselor at Round Lake High 
School in Illinois is very fulfilling. At 
first, when I was in the training program, 
I didn't really know what it was about, 
and I didn't know if 1 would like it. Now I 
think I know pretty well what it is about. I 
think peer counseling is people helping 
each other adjust to things and helping 
solve cach others’ problems. 

Most fulfilling is getting the vt 


everyone che does. But most important 


A Paraprofessional 
as Trainer 
Moria Portalatin 


I became a paraprofessional, in the 
capacity of educational assistant, in the 
New York City schools in January 1968. I 
sas fortunate enough to be one of the 
fifty paraprofessionals in New York City 
w be accepted to attend college under 
the Human Resources Administration 
Program. After I was in this program for 
sae year, the program was dropped. 
This frightened all fifty of us in the pro- 
gram, because it meant that we would be 
snable to attend college. It seemed as 
though we had just put our foot in the 
door when someone turned and shut the 
door right in our faces. 

Itwas during this crisis that the United 
federation of Teachers became our rep- 
feentative and negotiated, for para- 
Professionals, a Career Ladder Program 
that we think is the best in the country. 

are approximately 15,000 para- 

Professionals in New York City; 13,000 

We members of the UFT and are attend- 

*« college under the Career Ladder 

- Approximately 400 parapro- 

have obtained their teaching 

and are now teaching in the city 
system, 

l am now an auxiliary trainer, the 

step for a paraprofessional in 

li program. My main function is to as- 

in the inservice training of other 

Mtaprofessionals. As a member of the 

ing team, my principal function isto 

direct training of paraprofes- 

This involves keeping a compre- 

€ calendar of regularly scheduled 

* sessions, by grade level, for the 

. ced year. We try to — 
ning s of the paraprofessio 

P example, we bond déc there was à 

[m need for the paraprofessionals to 

ln knowledge of Spanish to enable 

to relate to the Spanish-speaking 
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child, so we instituted a basic Spanish 
course. 

Training is given in the areas of role 
development and growth. It involves 
small group discussions, role play, role 
simulation, and sensitivity sessions, all 
with an emphasis in human relations. 
Specialists in the areas of guidance, 
math, reading, early childhood, social 
studies, music, art, and health education 
are invited to training sessions, where 
they demonstrate techniques for practi- 
cal application of their specialties. Work 
shops are conducted to give paraprofes- 


s 00 different programs 
about 1 
out the city. They are employed i nap 


———  À— pac 


New Roles for 
New Professionals 


William Lynch, Jr. 


Three years ago, as a “new professional,” 
I helped organize some 400 new profes- 
sionals (paraprofessionals), on a nation- 
wide scale,'into a new section of the 
American Public Health Association that 
is now called the New Professional Sec- 
tion. We were greeted enthusiastically by 
the APHA, as the organization was very 
anxious to bring into its fold the 
thousands upon thousands of commu- 
nity workers who had come into being out 
of the OEO Neighborhood Health Cen- 
ters and the family planning programs of 
the sixties. 

The new professionals wanted to be- 
come part of a powerful national organi- 
zation that would help them to obtain 
appropriate training and education and 
perhaps job security, particularly at a 
time of crisis when federal jobs were 
being cut back and the OEO was being 
dismantled. 

What does the future hold for us? It 
seems clear to me that there will be a 
national health insurance program in the 
near future, and it seems equally clear 
that health costs will continue to sky- 
rocket, particularly physician and hospi- 
tal costs. There is therefore a need for a 
sharp reorganization of our health Sys- 
tem, a reorganization that is attuned to 
the major health problems of an ad- 
vanced society. These problems have to 
do with prevention and education, with 
chronic illnesses (heart disorders, 
cancer, hypertension, diabetes, mental 
illness), and behavior-related disorders 
(smoking, overeating, underexercising). 
If this assumption is correct, it would 
seem that the use of physicians should be 
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much more limited and that there should 
be much greater use of paraprofession- 
als in many spheres—educating and or- 
ganizing the community, helping pa- 
tients with chronic disorders, involving 
consumers in programs of exercise, diet 
control, nonsmoking, and so on. New 
professionals could play a major role in 
organizing self-help groups in the com- 
munity to deal with these behavior- 
related problems, and they could thus be 
a key element in a reorganized health 
system. 

If paraprofessionals are to play this 
important new role, they will, of course, 
have to get themselves together. They 
will have to be well organized in both the 
APHA and the unions to insure that the 
education and training they have re- 
ceived is properly accredited and 
utilized—and also to insure that the 
health service is appropriately restruc- 
tured so that it really serves the con- 
sumer. There is a great need for the 
paraprofessional to unite with the con- 
sumer and the consumer movement, 
which has been advancing considerably 
in the health field. 

One last but very important issue: 
With health likely to be a major growth 
industry of the seventies, and with the 
great need for the kind of paraprofes- 
sional personnel described above, there 
is no question that many different kinds 
Of workers will enter the health 
system—from veterans and middle-class 
women to school dropouts. The great 
danger is that the community para- 
professional, who has come into the sys- 
tem from the neighborhood of the poor, 
may be screened out or placed in ex- 
tremely limited roles. This would be à 
most unfortunate happening, one that 
must be guarded against from the very 
beginning by the community workers 
themselves and their allies in the profes- 
sional associations, the labor movement, 
and the consumer movement. W 
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EFFECTIVENESS 


TRAINING 
ASSOCIATES 


WANT TO HAVE AN IMPACT 
ON YOUR COMMUNITY? 


Be trained to teach DR. THOMAS GORDON'S 
Parent Effectiveness Training 


More than 175,000 parents have taken P.E.T. in all of the 50 states 
and in several foreign countries 


Cini need for additional ETA Instructors to teach the expected 100,000 en 
E. ‘term innovative persons from the various 
Mic vnm EM roles and benefit financially. These Workshops will qualify you to teach P. 
Wil have ructors say is the most rewarding teaching 

a personal growth experience, increase your interpersonal relationship skills, 


enrich your own family. You can instruct without leaving your present position. 


helping professions who want to expand 


rollees in 1975, 


ET. 


they have ever done. In addition, you 


and 


1975 SCHEDULE OF ETA's P.E.T. INSTRUCTOR TRAINING 


los Angeles, 

5 , CA Jan. 5-10 
rita IL Jan. 12-17 
Alanta CA O° Jan. 26-31 

x Jan. 26-31 
Montclair, NJ Jan. 26-31 

In Francisco, CA Feb 2-7 
Bee polis; MN Feb. 9-1 4 
gs Feb. 16-21 
los jd Feb. 23-28 

Angeles, CA 
abe. IL Man pel 

'ashingtor f 16- 
Miami, me Mar 23-28 

and, OR r 
Denver, CO dba a 
lew slunswick, NJ Api’ 1-13 
essi" el 
Cleveland, OH a 118 


por These workshops are only for pet 
9 want only to increase their personal 


Atlanta, GA 

Los Angeles, CA 
Chicago, IL 
washington, DC 
New Orleans, LA 
San Francisco, CA 
Minneapolis, MN 
Boston, MA 
Dallas, TX 
Elmer, NI 

Los Angeles, CA 
Chicago, IL 
Atlanta, GA 
Washington, DC 
Seattle, WA 
Denver, CO 
Boston, MA 
Dallas, TX 

Los Angeles, CA 


Apr. 20-25 
Apr. 27-May 2 
May 4-9 

May 11-16 
May 18-23 
May 25-30 
June 1-6 

June 8-13 
June 15-20 
June 22-27 
June 22-27 
July 6-11 

July 6-11 

July 13-18 
July 20-25 
July 27-Aug. 1 
Aug. 3-8 

Aug. 10-15 
Aug. 17-22 


à schedule of our Effectiveness Training Seminars. 


For Work 
offers o, 
Phone: 


EFFECTIVEN 


1 
10 SOUTH EUCLID AVENUE * PASADENA, CALIFO 


TRAINING DEP. 


PERSO; 
PERSONNEL AN 
: NEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL 


sh 4 
rb information and application forms or for further information al 
make special arrangements for sponsoring an Instructor Trainin; 


ESS TRAINING ASSOCIATES 
'ARTMENT D 


RNIA 91101 


bout ETA ai 


Chicago, IL Aug. 24-29 
Washington, DC Aug. 31-Sept. 5 


New Orleans, LA Sept. 7-12 
San Francisco, CA Sept. 14-19 
Minneapolis, MN Sept. 21-26 
Dallas, TX Sept. 21-26 
Cleveland, OH Sept. 28-Oct. 3 
Greenwich, CT Oct. 3-5/10-12 


(2 successive weekends) 


Atlanta, GA Oct. 5-10 
Los Angeles, CA Oct. 12-17 
Chicago, IL Oct. 19-24 
washington, DC Oct. 26-31 
Dallas, TX Nov. 2-7 
San Francisco, CA Nov. 9-14 
Denver, CO Nov. 16-21 
Boston, MA Nov. 30-Dec. 5 
Miami, FL Dec. 7-12 
Los Angeles, CA Dec, 14-19 


rs. Those 


to become ETA Instructo 
rsons wh Sonal effectiveness should write ETA for 


nd the training programs 


g Workshop in your area write or 


* PHONE (213) 796-6107 
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paraprofessionals 


as guerrillas: 


recommendations 
for system change 


7 During the sixties, the term paraprofes- 
sional became a familiar one to human 
Service professionals and to the public as 
well. The war on poverty, New Careers 

| programs, the rapid growth of one- and 
two-year training programs in human 

Services, among other developments, 
provided opportunity and training for 
those without advanced professional 

training. 

Then came the seventies. Where are 
the paraprofessionals now, and how are 
they doing? Research cited in this issue 
does indeed support the effectiveness of 

these workers in a variety of settings. 

They have offered a real service; and 
mental patients, students, parolees, al- 

1 Coholics, and others have benefited from 

a employment. Training programs 

n b. continued to grow, and two states 

4 aryland and Illinois) have actually 

5 mented career ladders and lattices 
E. pv opportunities for growth 
E coment A substantial number 

E. pun ave attained AA, BA, and in 

B. graduate degrees while em- 

Bs. 3 paraprofessional positions. 

- (nd Tetrenchment in human ser- 

able E e hit the most vulner- 

als. The ^» group: the paraprofession- 

IM rin closing down of the war 

Untold y y has ended employment for 

Suffered pe, Other agencies have 

Ple, oe as well. As one exam- 

Be a1 ealth technicians in several 
S» losing. jobs as a result of the 

in-patient hospitals. And few 
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new positions are available. A significant 
number of paraprofessionals are em- 
ployed on grants with tenuous, year-to- 
year funding. The roster of former 
paraprofessionals who gain professional 
positions is small indeed, and those who 
do are pointed out as examples of what 
can happen—but generally doesn’t. So 
effective service to the consumer hasn’t 
done much for the paraprofessional. If 
the paraprofessional still has a position, 
it is likely to be a locked-in, dead-end, 
low-paying job with little hope for ad- 
vancement or personal reward. 

Beyond the personal disillusionment 
of the paraprofessional, little has come 
of the promise that paraprofessionals 
would create a real change in the deliv- 
ery of human services, especially for 
minorities, the poor, and women. Many 
agencies remain as racist, sexist, and 
elitist as though paraprofessionals had 
never been involved in their operation. 
How could so many have had such a lim- 
ited impact on the agencies in which they 
worked? What happened? 

It is important that we understand 
clearly what happened in order that we 
can make the changes necessary to allow 
paraprofessionals their full potential as 
helpers and social change agents. On the 
basis of this knowledge we can make rec- 
ommendations about what needs to be 
implemented in order for this human 
power potential to be fully utilized. 


WHERE WE'VE FAILED 


First, we have failed to train paraprofes- 
sionals systematically to meet the de- 
mands of their new positions effectively. 
Alinsky (1972) has discussed this point in 
terms of the failure of professionals to 
arm ghetto leaders with the necessary 
tactics and methods for system change, 
and Pearl (1973) has made a similar 
point in discussing the failure of the 
peace movement to make a significant 
impact. The poor, minorities, students, 
women—and all the paraprofessionals 
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with whom we have worked—bring with 
them many talents, ideas, and abilities. 
They also lack certain abilities, as 
Riessman (1967) has pointed out. Pro- 
fessionals have tended to ignore these 
lacks, especially those related to system 
entry and change, and have rarely 
helped paraprofessionals develop the 
organization and tactics appropriate to 
changing services and making inroads 
into bureaucracies. 

Second, and even more important, 
agency personnel have often tended to 
"cool out" potential change agents. Pro- 
fessionals have chosen to put roadblocks 
in the way of significant and meaningful 
change by using organizational struc- 
tures and terminology with which the 
paraprofessional is rarely familiar. 

Related to this is the relative lack of 
peer support provided to paraprofes- 
sionals as they enter the new system. Iso- 
lated from their reference group, rela- 
tively untrained, and placed in a new 
situation for which little in their back- 
ground has prepared them, the new 
paraprofessionals have often had little 
choice but to accept things “as is.” They 
may well become effective helpers in the 
current style of the organization, but the 
new vision of more viable services and 
methods is often cut off before it has a 
chance even to be heard. 

Even some New Careers proponents 
assumed that paraprofessionals would 
become “guerrillas” in the agencies that 
employed them, changing systems and 
services to more human and effective 
ones. Such a view ignores the fact that 
effective guerrillas are carefully trained 
and supported in their work. No such 
advantages have become consistently 


supplied to the new human services 
workers. 


WHAT WE NEED TO DO 


In order for the paraprofessional to have 
an influence on service, certain elements 
must be present. 
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First, selection must be geared toward the 
müfication of “natural” leaders and 
pers, those who already have achieved 
me ability to work with others. 
Second, training must work for the actual 
lopment of these persons so that they can 
be recognized as leaders in a wider 
sphere (Alinsky 1972). Specific skills or 
modalities for service have to be taught; 
but beyond this, paraprofessionals must 
have access to “system entry” skills. They 
have to be helped to identify power and 
Support sources in the system, and they 
have to learn how to best utilize them. 
Instead of “locking out" the paraprofes- 
sional by using professional terminology, 
à common language that communicates 
to professionals, paraprofessionals, and 
Service recipients alike has to be de- 
veloped and consistently used. 
Third, involvement in all components of 
lle agency must be encouraged. Paraprofes- 
Sionals cannot be locked into one narrow 
Service modality. They must be involved 
In day-to-day operations of the agency 
and in decision making regarding re- 
Source allocation and services. Again, 
this means ongoing training in the pur- 
Poses, goals, and overall delivery plan of 
€ agency. 
y E p^ job descriptions must tend toward 
E elobmental model. That is, the needs 
EB oem of the service recipient 
c d pokes at and a rationale de- 
ON Ta or grouping these functions 
1 a : and assigning them to various 
M ot workers. The alternative (and 
Es model is the job factoring 
Bond E » which factors existing profes- 
hee into components and assigns 
Om p to different levels of work- 
newly s ly the pieces assigned to the 
M Rem job are the most tiresome 
Es likel allenging—and may be those 
para y to utilize the skills of the 
Professional and meet the need of 
ES consumer, 
Brom among. paraprofessionals 
Bau t in order to provide a sound- 
Í and support system as para- 
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professionals grapple with their new po- 
sitions and, possibly, new life styles. 
Riessman (1967) has called the para- 
professional the “new marginal man.” 
Paraprofessionals are entering a new 
field in which, being neither a profes- 
sional nor a service recipient, they won- 
der just who they are and what is to be 
accomplished by their presence in an 
agency. Sincere and sensitive profes- 
sionals can provide some of the necessary 
support, but professionals can probably 
help most by fostering opportunities for 
the development of a vital “community 
of peers” among paraprofessionals. A 
peer community is facilitated by structur- 
ing tasks on which paraprofessionals can 
work in common, asking the paraprofes- 
sional group to be responsible for mak- 
ing specific meaningful decisions, and 
setting aside an area in which para- 
professionals can work together and also 
get to know each other better. Of course, 
this also assumes the employment of 
more than one paraprofessional in an 
agency. 

None of these five elements, necessary 
though they are, have any chance of pro- 
viding the desired outcome unless two 
additional conditions are met. The firstis 
that the agency must provide genuine 
options for the advancement and educa- 
tion of its paraprofessionals. System 
change does not come from those who 
do not identify their own future with the 
agency and its services. Slaves are not 
creators—except of revolution. 

Second, the professional staff and 
agency administration must be ready 
and willing to work as partners with 
paraprofessionals in providing more ef- 
fective delivery systems. This condition 
must have two components in order for 
it to work. First, the professional staff 
must have the necessary skills and 
abilities to move in new directions as 
paraprofessionals take over some of the 
tasks formerly performed by profes- 
sionals. Second, administrators must 
support and reward the new shifts in 
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staffing patterns as well. Threatened 
professionals who are unsure of their 
own skills or who feel that new directions 
will not be valued are unlikely to rein- 
force the skill attainment and creative 
ideas of paraprofessionals, Retraining 
and new organizational and reward 
structures for professionals and para- 
professionals will be necessary in many 
agencies before professionals can feel 
free to "let in" their co-workers. 


UNITED WE STAND 


Paraprofessionals have tended to see the 
need for these new directions long be- 
fore professionals and have responded 
by trying to "get themselves together" in 
New Career and other peer groups, The 
current question about what to call these 
new workers in human services perhaps 
best. exemplifies where they are going 
and how professionals can work with 
them, We have termed them “para- 


x 


Working on the preparat. 
Delworth; LuAnne Aulepp 
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professionals," “nonprotessionals,” and 
“subprofessionals.” They are calling 
themselves “new professionals,” “human 
service workers,” and similar nonde- 
meaning terms, If we, as “old 
professionals," believe in our own com- 
petencies, then we should be able and 
willing to share and teach what we can, to 
learn what we don't yet know, and to join 
with our new co-workers in building the 
type of mental health, educ 
other human service institutions our so 
ciety so desperately needs. The role of 
guerrilla is open to us all, 8 


ional, and 
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Compensation in the Guidance 
and Counseling Field 


1974. Abbott, Langer & Associates. 
The only current and comprehensive 
information source of its kind, this 
APGA-sponsored salary report is 
based on a survey of APGA's entire 
membership. It f ires comprehen- 
sive analyses aries by job func- 
tion and level, type and size of em- 
ployer, geographic area, academic 
level achieved, years of professional 
experience, and age, sex and race of 
respondents. Thorough and schol- 
arly, this work also analyzes the in- 
terplay among multiple factors and 
their significance in the total earnings 
pattern. Can be used by anyone in the 
counseling field, especially APGA 
members. 150 pp. $25 to organiza- 
tions, $15 to individuals. Note: Com- 
pensation in the Guidance and Coun- 
Seling Field can only be ordered 
through Abbott, Langer & Associates, 
135S. LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 60606. 


Behavioral Approaches t 
r o 
Counseling: An Introduction 


HR By Ray E. Hosford and Louis A. 
Breech de Visser. Behavioral ap- 
aor Ches to counseling view the 
B omn Process as a teacher- 
öne ace’ than a doctor-patient 
Host MS work, written to augment 
ina, i S series of 8 films, instructs 
more Spre, teachers and parents in 
well elective ways to help others, as 
Rey. themselves, accomplish de- 
Eur anges in behavior. The book's 
ec follows the film series; 
Will hav nselor whois familiar with both 
Rly to e all the fundamentals neces- 
selin i mastery of behavioral coun- 
APGA echniques. 140 pp. $5.75 to 
memb members, $6.75 to non- 

ers. (order #08) 


American Personnel and 
Guidance Association 

1607 New Hampshire Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20009 


RELATIONSHIP COUNSELING 


AND PSYCHOTHERAPY 
C.H. Patterson 


Written by a leading exponent of relationship 
therapy, this text presents the variables which 
constitute the therapeutic relationship, system- 
atically integrates them into a theoretical sys- 
tem, and develops a way to apply the theory 
in counseling and psychotherapy. An exten- 
sion of the author’s theory as presented in his 
text, THEORIES OF COUNSELING AND 
PSYCHOTHERAPY (see below), this work 
is distinguished by its emphasis on self-actual- 
ization as the ultimate goal of psychotherapy. 
August, 1974. Tentative: 224 pp.; $8.95. 


THE OTHER CHILDREN: 
An Introduction to 


Exceptionality 
John Mordock 


A comprehensive overview of exceptional chil- 
dren written from a developmental viewpoint 
and presenting research findings from a 
multidisciplinary perspective. Illustrative case 
studies drawn from the author’s experience 
absorb the readers’ interest and expose stu- 
dents to the research, program evaluation, and 
decision-making processes which take place 
in real-life situations. March 1975. Tentative: 


104 pp.; $11.95. 


THEORIES OF COUNSELING 
AND PSYCHOTHERAPY 


Second Edition 
C.H. Patterson 


A summary of 14 major ap] s unse] 
ids and psychotherapy. Each discussion is 
based on the standard work in the field and 
has been critically reviewed for accuracy by 
its writer. 1973. 554 pp. 5 $12.95. 
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Drugs and the School 
Counselor. 


1972. By Robert M. Casse, Jr., Marilee 
K. Scaff and William T. Packwood 
What are the issues involved in coun- 
seling the drug user? What are the 
implications for counselors of state 
and federal statutes on drug abuse? 
How can counselors aid in developing 
enlightened policies on drug use 
within their school systems as well as 
facilitating drug education programs 
in their communities? These and other 
questions are explored in this concise 
text which defines the responsibilities 
of counselors to their counselees and 
community. Case study, drug-abuse 
guides, counseling strategies. 148 
pp. To APGA members $4; to non- 
members $5. (order #050) 


The Counselor and the Law 


1974. The counselor today finds that 
he or she faces a heart-rending di- 
lemma. In an increasingly fast-paced 
and chaotic age the counselor is 
needed by more people for an in- 
creasing number of reasons. And the 
counselor faces an ever-present 
danger of liability for harm done to a 
counselee because of the unique rela- 
tionship between the two. It is obvious 
that the counselor cannot perform ef- 
fectively while the law is a threat. 


This book examines the law as it re- 
lates to counseling. Whether the prob- 
lem is possible malpractice relating to 
birth control, abortion, drugs or illegal 
search; whether the issue involves 
confidentiality, civil disobedience, 
libel, testing or outright criminality, 
counselors can finally refer to a text 
written by lawyers who understand 
counseling. All those in the helping 
professions who are in doubt about 
the law as it relates to them should 
own this book. In Press (order #005) 


Help uses the cinema verité tech- 
nique to demonstrate how one tele- 
phone crisis intervention center is op- 
erated. Fast moving scenes include 
interviews with "street people" man- 
ning the telephones and their experi- 
ences with callers a brief discus- 
sion with the founders of the Help facil- 
ity who describe how they began this 
community service ... young people 
on trips, arguing with parents and tak- 
ing pills. The stories are cameoed and 
the viewer often sees only the anguish 
of the individual on the phone, listen- 
ing to the problems of the caller. But 
mainly, the viewer gets the impression 
that many young people are in trouble 
and cannot turn to anyone except their 
peers or those practically trained in 
drug abuse, like the volunteers at 
Help. 26 minutes. 16mm, color and 
sound. Sale price $265; rental fee per 
day of use $25. (order #H10) 


Although Help can stand by itself as 
both a documentary and a model for 
those desiring to establish a similar 
Service in their communities, it is sug- 
gested that other components be 
used with the film to provide a broader 
outlook on the types of counseling 
programs being conducted in this crit- 
Ical area 
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PACKAGE 


The first cassette program, Drug 
Abuse Prevention: Counseling 

for Involvement in Living, fea- 
lures the work of Richard W. Warner 

. and John D. Swisher of Pennsylvania 
State University with youngsters in 
School settings. Their approach 
which is vividly demonstrated in taped 
excerpts of counseling sessions, is 
MA by Dr. Swisher: "Our 
he inition of prevention is that we want 
ed d young people with the knowl- 
ive. the attitudes and the alterna- 
€s lo experiencing life prior to a 
ME decision rather than waiting until 
then eae is involved with drugs and 
crisis hes to do something either ina 
mem intervention mode or in a treat- 
vies sense.” Students are heard dis- 
ihe INg why they took drugs and why 
| pa ugh group interaction, they chose 
| sc alternatives to the drug 
ene. 50 minutes. $5. (order #083) 
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training! Volunteers for Tele- 
phone Crises Intervention with 
Jane Duckworth (Ball State Univ.), 
Donald E. Hendrickson (Ball State 
Univ.), Jeri Horn (Meramec Psychiat- 
ric Center—Yorktown, In.) and Peter 
Mitchell (Ball State Univ.). 1 hour and 
15 minutes. $5. (order #434) 


Counseling the Alcoholic with 
Thomas B. Dobson, Baptist Rescue 
Mission, New Orleans. 1 hour and 15 
minutes. Members $7, 3/$20. Non- 
members $8, 3/$23. (order #114) 
New Orleans Convention Tape 


Development of a Community 
Drug Abuse Program for 
Parent-Consultant with Stephen A. 
Rollin (Florida State Univ.) and Norma 
B. Gluckstern (Univ. of Mas- 
sachusetts). 1 hour and 15 minutes. 
$5. (order #348) 


The Role and Resources of the 
Family in the Drug Rehabilita- 
tion Process with Arthur Dell Orto, 
Boston University. 1 hour and 45 min- 
utes. Members $7, 3/$20. Non- 
members $8, 3/$23. (order 7167) 
New Orleans Convention Tape 


Guidance and the New Mysti- 
cism: Drugs, Bio-Feedback, 
Zen, Astrology with Robert B 
Nordberg (Marquette Univ.—Wi.). 1 
hour and 15 minutes.’$5 (order #505) 


WRITE TO US IF YOU'D LIKE A COPY 
OF APGA'S NEW MULTI-MEDIA CATALOG. 


IT'S FREE 
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Feedback 


Letters for Feedback should be under 300 words. Those selected for publication may 


be edited or abridged by the Journal staff. 


Correcting the Cyprus Report 


Thank you for the copy of the September 
1974 issue of the JourNaL, where appro- 
priate excerpts of my paper on “The High 
School Counselor in Cyprus and the United 
States” were included. I noticed, however, 
that the following paragraph of my introduc- 
tion was excluded: 

“Cypriot population, approximately 
700,000, consists of 80% Greeks and 18% 
Turks. The Turks are now living in some- 
what separate neighborhoods and villages 
distributed throughout the island. They have 
their own schools as they always had in the 

; past. Thus I shall limit myself to speaking 
about the Greeks and their schools." 

This paragraph is basic, because without it 
the reader may think that I am also writing 

_ about the society, schools, counselors, and 
students of the Turkish Cypriot minority. I 
didn't write about all these, because data were 
not available. 

In addition to this, on page 49 the rephras- 
ing of a sentence shows American counselors 
working according to a more problem-solv- 
ing oriented theory, whereas it should show 
that Cypriot counselors do so, as it can be 
derived from the previous sentences. 

Being a refugee now in Limassol, it might 


be considered a luxury for me to deal with- 


such corrections. I consider it, however, my 
duty to make them. 

DEMETRIOS LEVENTIS 

Limassol, Cyprus 


Women Returning to School: Encouragement 


It is reassuring to read about the continuing 
concern for “The Needs of Women Return- 
ing to School" in the September 1974 issue of 
P&G. My professional career as a counselor 
began in 1964, with the prime focus on 
women returning to school or the labor mar- 
ket. I served as the first counselor to women 
in a pilot project of the National YWCA titled 
"Vistas For Women" and held in. White 
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Plains, N.Y. During the four and one-half. 
years I worked in the program, we adminis- 
tered individual and group counseling; in- 
terest and aptitude testing and evaluation; 
educational and career forums; and follow- 
up studies. 

From Brandenburg's report of the WING 
program, I observe that for the past decade 
the psychological needs of women returning 
to school have remained unchanged—even 
with the impact of the women's liberation 
movement. The economic needs of women, 
however, have become greatly exacerbated. 
Many husbands are now encouraging their 
wives to develop career skills to lighten family 
financial burdens. 

As a career counselor in the office of 
Career Counseling and Placement at Hunter 
College, CUNY, for the past seven years, I 
have observed that husbands are becoming 
more supportive and feeling less threatened 
by the prospect of a college-educated wife. 
This is especially true where the wife is per- 
ceived as a possible helpmate in sharing the 
increasing cost of living ex penses. I have seen 
career opportunities for college-educated 
women open in such areas as accounting, 
banking, business administration, public ad- 
ministration, health administration, sales 
management, medicine, law, engineering, 
and government service. This is a very en- 
couraging trend. Hopefully, an improved na- 
tional economy will enable it to continue. 

SELMA E. DIAMOND 
Hunter College, CUNY 
New York, N.Y. 


NCGC and Beyond 


The National Catholic Guidance Conference 
was granted divisional status in APGA in the 
fullness of time. When morality and ethics 
were being abused and abrogated at the 
highest level of leadership in our American 
system, a consortium of professional helpers . 
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dedicated to the furtherance of religious, 
moral, ethical, and philosophical concerns 
and values achieved bona fide entry into 
APGA. This rather melodramatic event 
should be applauded as a boon to the counsel- 
ing profession. The place of values in coun- 
seling has been either ignored or snubbed far 
too long. Hopefully, the publics served by the 
membership of APGA and the members 
themselves will perceive that NCGC's pres- 
ence in APGA indicates the association's ap- 
preciation for the importance of values in 
helping relationships. 

However laudable might be the status of 
NCGC as a division of APGA, this is only a 
good beginning. If the cause of values is to be 
served well by APGA, there must be a larger, 
nonparochial umbrella to accommodate the 
interests of Jews, Protestants, and other 
groups represented in the association. The 
number of APGA members who have a 
genuine interest in values is, without ques- 
tion, very much larger than the current 
NCGC membership. The division will fail to 
attract these other interested persons (pres- 
entand future) until the label and the leader- 
ship are less parochial or denominational. 
The National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Values could be a suitable title for the 
division when it has been reframed to pro- 
vide for the diverse value orientations ob- 
served among the constituents of APGA, 

The idea presented here represents what 
might be called a "philosophical or axiologi- 
cal ecumenism." I submit that a division 
based on a truly ecumenical axiology will 
prove to be highly attractive and thoroughly 
valuable to a large number of APGA mem- 
bers; otherwise it shall remain an insular en- 
clave harboring, in the main, the interests of 
devotees of a major religious denomination. 

DARRELL SMITH 
State University College 
Oneonta, New York 


A Vote for Quality 


I'd like to respond to your June 1974 edito- 
rial, “It’s Time for Quality.” You questioned 
whether you might not be out of step with 
much of the counseling field, a field “which 
seems to be committed more to quantity than 
quality." Your question can probably be 
answered in the affirmative—unfortunately. 
I too feel estranged when I listen to profes- 
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sionals play the old "numbers game,” trying 
to justify their own existence on the basis of 
client-counselor ratios or on the scads of re- 
ports and forms which they fill out ina week's 
work. When they do that kind of thing—as 
they frequently do—they seem to be dodging 
the real issue, which is, of course, the quality 
of services rendered. 

I can think of several guidance staffs who 
have exquisitely low client-counselor ratios 
and who complete all of their paperwork on 
time and in beautiful order and who still do 
not do very much real counseling or helping. 
On the other hand, I can think of several 
guidance staffs with woefully high client- 
counselor ratios who still manage to serve 
their clientele magnificently, chiefly because 
they put people before paperwork. 

Counselor education programs have been 
just as guilty, continuing to crank out hordes 
of new counselors rather than directing their 
energies and resources to improving the 
quality of their programs and, even more, 
reaching out to practicing counselors via 
workshops, skill-building sessions, etc., to 
enhance the quality of guidance and counsel- 
ing services delivered by the practitioners. 
The result has been that an increasing 
number of recent graduates of counselor 
education programs are unable to find 
employment in their chosen field, while 
"old-timers" become even more entrenched 
and sometimes encrusted in their positions. 
So the profession, which desperately needs 
new blood, suffers all the more from lack of 
same. T 

It is time for the counseling profession to 
pursue an almost entirely new direction, basi- 
cally that of striving for (as you so accurately 
denoted) quality of services and personnel— 
and foregoing (at least for a while) its obses- 
sion with quantity of services and personnel. 
The American public is understandably wary 
of purchasing more of a relatively unproven 
product, especially in a tight economy; yet 
counselors and counselor educators continue 
to bark up the same old tree, asking for more 
money, more facilities, more counselors. Its 
enough to make one wonder where all of that 
much-acclaimed counselor sensitivity; 
awareness, and perceptivity are. Let's wake 
up before it's too late! 

Lewis B. MORGAN 
Villanova University 
Villanova, Pennsylvania 
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Editorial 


FOR WHOM DOES THE JOURNAL SPEAK? 


From time to time somebody says or writes something like, “The kind of material 
you've been publishing lately shows that APGA is going in the (right) (wrong) — 
direction.” I’m bothered by that and would like to say what I believe to be the “voice” of 
this journal—and others like it. 


To start with the conclusion: P&G does not “speak for APGA” and does not “represent 
the thinking of APGA.” In fact, I would be hard put to say what is the thinking of 
APGA. After all, APGA can mean its members as a whole, its senate, its board of 
directors, its divisions, or its many committees and commissions. So there are many 
voices and many aspects to the thinking of APGA. 


For whom, then, does P&G speak? Look for a momentat our origins. The APGA 
Board of Directors selects the P&G editor every three years. (In the case of the 
divisional journals, it is the division’s governing body that typically does the selecting.) 
Presumably the Board members choose someone in whom they have confidence, but 
they may not know much about the person’s beliefs, priorities, or tastes in writing. 
(They find out pretty soon, sometimes to their surprise, and occasionally to their 
regret!) 


In our case—as in the case of at least some other journals—the editor plays a major 
role in designating the new members who rotate onto the editorial board each year. All 
candidates to be considered for the P&G Editorial Board must be approved by the 
APGA Board of Directors. But the editor is given the major responsibility for 
preparing a list of nominees in the first place and for selecting finally the new 
members from the list that has been approved by the APGA Board of Directors. 


Asa result of this process, the editorial policies and practices of this journal at any one 
time reflect mostly the opinions and judgments of the current editor and editorial 
board as to what kinds of material are important and will be meaningful, interesting, 
and useful to our members and subscribers. When we guess right, fine. When we 
guess wrong, you know exactly whom to blame. 


Ina way, it may seem as though too much autonomy is being given to a small group of 

people. Like everybody else, I sometimes disagree strongly with the editorial policies 
of one or another journal. But in the long run, I believe that this kind of arrangement 

is a reasonably good one. You pick the people you think can do the job and let them do 
it. If you don’t like what they've done, yell at them while they are in office, and replace 
them when their terms run out. Isn’t that pretty good accountability? B LG 
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counseling puerto ricans: 
some cultural considerations 


EDWARD W. CHRISTENSEN 


In recent years the educational world 
has become increasingly concerned with 
students whose cultural backgrounds 
are different from those of the domi- 
nant culture in the U.S. This concern, 
though belated and still insufficient, has 
prompted other helping professions to 
follow the lead. Thus there has recently 
been increased publication on counsel- 


ing members of minority groups, Writers 


advocating giving more attention to the 
re culturally and 


needs of clients who a 


ethnically different. 
One of the outcomes of the increased 


attention given minority groups has 
been a tendency on the part of many to 
lump all minority individuals together. 
Thus, although. early legislation and 
educational endeavors were designed 
to help blacks, American Indians, 


Mexican-Americans, and Puerto Ricans, 
they often served only to identify them 
same needs and disad- 


ach group has protested this 
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tural and ethnic backgrounds motivated 
the preparation of this article about 
counseling Puerto Ricans. 


SOME FACTS ABOUT PUERTO RICO 


There is a great deal of ignorance among 
mainland Americans with regard to 
Puerto Rico. A few years ago, when I was 
in the U.S. on sabbatical leave from the 
University of Puerto Rico, I brought my 
automobile, which had Puerto Rican 
license plates. A number of people asked 
if the car had been driven from Puerto 
Rico! Other typical questions reveal a 
lack of knowledge concerning this sig- 
nificant group in our society. Mainland 
Americans have asked: "Aren't all 
Puerto Ricans dark-skinned?” “Does one 
need a passport to go there?” “You won't 
serve me that hot and spicy food, will 
you?" 

Puerto Rico is an island in the Carib- 
bean, about 1,050 miles from Miami and 
1,650 miles from New York. The island 
is about 35 miles by 100 miles and has a 
population of over 2.8 million. Its popula- 
tion density is greater than that of China, 
Japan, or India. Puerto Ricans are all 
American citizens, proclaimed so by the 
Jones Act of 1917. The population is a 
mixture of Taino Indians, Africans, and 
Spaniards, although the Indian influ- 
ence is much more cultural than biologi- 
cal, as conflicts with the Spaniards prac- 
tically decimated that group. Skin colors 
range from as white as any Scandinavian 
to as black as the darkest African, with all 
shades and mixtures in between. 

It is impossible in this article to clear 
up all the myths and misunderstandings 
about Puerto Rico and Puerto Ricans. 
Indeed, there is currently much study, 

debate, and conflict regarding many is- 
sues of Puerto Rico's culture, identity, 
and political future. (Readers will find 
relevant material cited in the list of 
suggested readings at the end of this 
article.) These larger issues will not be 
easily resolved, but the present reality 
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concerning Puerto Ricans is crucial for 
today's educators and counselors. In 
order to perform in a helpful and ethical 
way in assisting clients to grow and make 
viable decisions, a counselor must recog- 
nize personal prejudices and erroneous 
assumptions. 

The problem of understanding 
Puerto Ricans is confounded by the fact 
that today there are really two groups of 
Puerto Ricans. From a crowded island 
not overly endowed with natural re- 
sources beyond its people and its climate, 
thousands of Puerto Ricans have come to 
the mainland, especially in the period 
since World War II. Many have stayed. 
Scarcely a state is without any Puerto 
Ricans, and some places, such as New 
York City, Boston, Hartford (Connecti- 
cut), and several areas in New Jersey, 
have large numbers of Puerto Ricans. 
Many have raised families on the main- 
land, and these second- and third-gen- 
eration Puerto Ricans are different in 
many significant ways from those who 
were raised on the island. 

The mainland-raised Puerto Rican, 
sometimes called Neo-Rican, is generally 
English-dominant with respect to lan- 
guage. This Puerto Rican has adapted, as 
one might expect, to the unique envi- 
ronment of the urban setting but has 
retained a strong influence from and 
linkage to a primarily Latin American 
setting. Thus, having been brought up in 
another climate, with another language, 
with different fears and aspirations, and 
perhaps often with a different reference 
group, the mainland Puerto Rican is un- 
derstandably different from the island 
Puerto Rican. Yet the culturally domi- 
nant group in the U.S. defines all Puerto 
Ricans in the same way, and the Neo- 
Rican often suffers from the same prej- 
udices inflicted on the recent arrival 
from San Juan, Ponce, or Ciales. s 

In many ways, however, Puerto Ricans 
from the mainland and those from the 
island do share common cultural charac- 
teristics. As dangerous as generalizations 
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can be, it is important for counselors to 
consider some of the qualities a Puerto 
Rican client might possess. 


CULTURAL CHARACTERISTICS 


There are certain values and traits that 
are generally agreed on as being linked 
to the Puerto Rican ethos. Chief among 
these are fatalismo, respeto, dignidad, 
machismo, and humanismo (Hidalgo un- 
dated; Wagenheim 1970). Wells (1972) 
has added afecto to this list. (See the glos- 
sary at the end of this article for defini- 
tions of Spanish words used.) These cul- 
tural attributes are important to any 
group, and a wise counselor should have 
some understanding of them. The 
reader who has difficulty conceptualiz- 
ing these terms may find it helpful to 
empathize with what the Puerto Rican 
experiences on entering an alien culture. 
The following explanations may help. 
There is a certain amount of overlap in 
the words used above. Dignidad and re- 
Speto, which have to do with the dignity of 
an individual and respect for those de- 
Serving of it, are interrelated concepts. 
Machismo, generally connoting male 
Superiority, is also part and parcel of the 
Other cultural traits. Because these con- 
cepts are so central to the Puerto Rican as 
an individual and as a representative of a 
Culture that is—at least politically— 
bound to this country, it is very impor- 
tant that the counselor understand how 
Some of these attributes are translated 
into behaviors. The behaviors discussed 
apply in some degree to most Puerto 
cans, but in some instances they may 
a less typical of second-generation 
erto Ricans on the mainland. 
Eon the Puerto Rican is highly 
A me paag a person who is not used 
M6 r] ang in concert with others, follow- 
he f single file, and, in general, organiz- 
"effici Ways that Anglos would call 
E S Whether in a traffic jam or a 
E. patrons in a bank, a Puerto Rican 
Y break line and take a position ahead 
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of others. But the Puerto Rican will also 
offer another person the same privilege, 
being much more tolerant than Anglos 
of this demonstration of individuality. 
Another characteristic of Puerto Ri- 
cans is their demonstration of love and 
tolerance for children. It is rare that a 
baby or tot, taken down any street in 
Puerto Rico, is not exclaimed over, 
chucked under the chin, and generally 
complimented. This love for children is 
stronger than its stateside equivalent; 
generally speaking, in fact, the family 
unit is stronger among Puerto Ricans, 
Perhaps because of the love for children, 
illegitimacy is not frowned on or 
punished among Puerto Ricans. It is not 
unusual for families to add to their 
broods with nephews, nieces, godchil- 
dren, and even the children of husbands’ 
alliances with mistresses. It is therefore 
difficult for the Puerto Rican arriving at 
a mainland school to understand all the 
fuss about different last names and 
shades of skin color and all the confusion 
about birth certificates among siblings. 
The characteristic of gregariousness, a 
traitcommon to nearly all Puerto Ricans, 
often dismays many Americans, who 
view it as excessive when compared with 
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«Puerto Ricans are seldom 
found in professional or man- 
agerial jobs; they are usually 
working in low-paying, menial 
occupations, to an even greater 
degree than blacks.” 


their own culture. The existence of large 
families and extended families, the com- 
padrazgo (godparent) relationship, and 
life on a crowded island are probably 
es as well as effects of this gregari- 
ans love to talk, dis- 
and relate. No 
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one needs an excuse to have a fiesta. 
Music, food, and drink appear instantly 
if someone comes to visit. Group meet- 
ings, even those of the most serious na- 
ture, often take on some aspect of a social 
activity. I remember more than one dull 
and pedantic committee meeting at the 
University of Puerto Rico that was saved 
from being a total loss because refresh- 
ments and chatting were an inseparable 
part of the meetings. A colleague used to 
reinforce attendance at meetings in her 
office by furnishing lemon pie and cof- 
fee. 

Puerto Ricans’ hospitality is related to 
their gregariousness. In the poorest 
home in a San Juan slum or in a remote 
mountain shack, a visitor will be offered 
what there is or what can be sent out for 
on the spot. And it is not good manners 
to refuse this hospitality; it is offered 
from the heart, and refusal is rejection. 
The visitor in this situation will give more 
by partaking of the hospitality than by 
bringing a gift. 

As might be deduced from the preced- 
ing comments, Puerto Ricans are sensi- 
tive. Social intercourse has significant 
meaning, and Puerto Ricans typically are 
quite alert to responses they evoke in 
others and to others’ behavior, even be- 
havior of a casual nature. Often Puerto 
Ricans avoid a direct confrontation, and 
they do not like to give a straight-out no 
to anyone. Marqués (1967) is among 
those who have described Puerto Ricans 
as passively docile, and indeed docility is 
a noticeable Puerto Rican characteristic. 
Silén (1971), however, has interpreted 
this characteristic as actually having ag- 
gressive overtones, pointing out that his- 
torically this docility was simply a refusal 
to engage in battles that were impracti- 
cal. Silén has also reminded us of some of 

the past and present revolutionary stir- 
rings of the “docile” Puerto Rican. 
Whichever interpretation is accepted, 
there is evidence that there has been 
some change in this behavior, especially 
among younger Puerto Ricans on the is- 
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land and those Puerto Ricans who have 
been raised on the mainland. 


PUERTO RICANS ON THE MAINLAND 


For most readers of this article, the 
Puerto Rican living on the mainland is 
likely to be of greatest interest and rele- 
vance. There are approximately two 
million Puerto Ricans living in the U.S. 
They come to the mainland primarily for 
jobs. They generally do not intend to 
remain here and, as economic conditions 
for the family improve, increasingly re- 
turn to the island. In recent years Puerto 
Rico has made some economic progress 
and some advances in creating jobs, and 
thus Puerto Ricans, who typically aspire 
to live in Puerto Rico, find it increasingly 
attractive to go back. 

This return migration has created 
some economic, social, and educational 
problems for Puerto Rico. For example, 
when younger Puerto Ricans who have 
been raised in New York City or other 
areas return to the island, they face cer- 
tain cultural assimilation problems not at 
all unlike those their parents faced when 
they came to the mainland. English- 
dominant young people must master 
Spanish for school, work, social life, and 
participation in family and civic affairs. 
These youngsters’ modes of behavior are 
often in conflict with the attitudes and 
values of grandparents, uncles, and the 
general society. Some efforts are being 
made to deal with these conflicts, includ- 
ing the establishment of special classes 
given in English and even the employ- 
ment of a bilingual counselor or two, but 
the island’s resources are too limited to 
permit extensive help in this regard. Itis 
fair to say, however, that the Puerto 
Rican returning to Puerto Rico is treated 
considerably better than the islander 
who comes to the U.S. mainland. 

Puerto Ricans coming to the mainland 
often encounter prejudice. Part of this 
seems to be due to the fact that they are 
“foreign”; most Americans—even those 
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“A person’s name is that per- 
son, and a counselor’s mispro- 
nouncing it—whether through 
carelessness or laziness—can 
easily be construed as the 
counselor's lack of interest in 
the client." 


whose parents were born in another 
country—are inclined to be cool, to say 
the least, toward people different from 
themselves. 

Certainly racism is another significant 
element in the prejudice against Puerto 
Ricans. Senior (1965) has reported: 
Census figures show that fewer non-white Puerto 
Ricans come to the States than whites, in compari- 
son with their proportion of the population, and a 
Special study indicates that a larger percentage of 
the non-whites return to their original homes after 
à sojourn on the mainland. (p. 46) 


But problems for the Puerto Rican are 
not limited to prejudice. For those young 
people newly arrived in the States or 
born here of Puerto Rican parentage, 
the generation gap becomes com- 
pounded by what Senior has called 
second-generationitis.” These young- 
sters must contend not only with the ex- 
Erde and pressures of a different 
fiets 3 ane culture but also with con- 
A. of values representing two differ- 

t cultures. Mainland Puerto Ricans 
ong ay be able to identify completely 
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occupations, to an even greater de 
than blacks. There are dim insi tak 
this. The low educational levels of Puerto 
Ricans on the mainland is undoubtedly a 
significant factor. Prejudice, suspicion, 
language difficulties, and the familiar 
self-fulfilling prophecy of low aspira- 
tions leading to lowly positions also play 
heavy roles in maintaining the Puerto 
Rican on the bottom rung of the 
economic and vocational ladder. 


PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS 
FOR THE COUNSELOR 


The following suggestions offered for 
counseling Puerto Ricans are based on 
my eleven years of experience as a coun- 
selor in Puerto Rico and on those human 
relations tenets to which all counselors 
presumably subscribe. The suggestions 
may seem simple and obvious to the 
reader; they are purposely so. They are 
intended as exhortations for those who 
are thoughtless, as reminders for those 
who forget, and as reinforcements for 
those who truly attempt to accept and 


understand their clients. 
Examine your own prejudices. Counselors 


should consider their attitudes toward 
poor, rural, Spanish-speaking, racially 
mixed, culturally different clients. 
Knowledge alone cannot overcome 
prejudice, and an intellectual under- 
standing expressed with emotional dis- 
taste will only serve to exacerbate the 
situation. If a counselor has negative 
stereotyped feelings about Puerto 
Ricans, it is not likely that his or her 
counseling relationships with them will 
be open and warm. 

Call students by their right names. In 
Spanish, people are given two last 
names. The first last name is from the 
father’s side of the family, the second 
from the mother’s. The American cus- 
tom is to look for the last word, and this 
becomes the last name. If this logic is 
followed with Latins, a student named 
Angel Rodríguez López gets called 
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Angel López, thus dropping his father's 
family name. Not only might the father 
and son be understandably insulted by 
such cavalier treatment, but the boy's 
identity—in a real as well as a cultural 
sense—is in question. For those who fer- 
vently desire to maintain their cultural 
and personal identities without being an- 
tagonistic to the larger society, acknowl- 
edgment of the correct name can be 
critical. 

Another element in this linguistic area 
is simply pronouncing names in reason- 
ably accurate ways. Even though other 
students and staff may pronounce 
names inaccurately, it would seem that a 
counselor who espouses the establish- 
ment of good relationships might make a 
special effort in this area. A person's 
name is that person, and a counselor's 
mispronouncing it—whether through 
carelessness or laziness—can easily be 
construed as the counselor's lack of in- 
terest in the client. Counselors can check 
with a client about pronunciation. 
(Spanish, incidentally, is much more 
consistent in pronunciation than Eng- 
lish, because each yowel is pronounced 
the same way in all words.) 

Work with the family. For the Puerto 

Rican, the family is much more impor- 
tant than it is for the typical American. If 
possible, the counselor should deal not 
only with the young person but also with 
the family, getting to know them as well 
as the youngster. If this is not possible, 
the counselor can at least talk with the 
client about his or her family. Among 
Puerto Ricans, the family and extended 
family are often sought out for help 
more readily than is a counselor; re- 
search, in fact, indicates that the family is 
the source of greatest help (Christensen 
1973). The counselor should realize that 
others are helping and should work with 
them, understanding that each person 
has something to offer. Ignoring this fact 
is equivalent to refusing to recognize that 
a client is also receiving help from 
another professional. 
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Refrain from using the child as an interpre- 
ter. In cases where a parent knows little 
English and the child is reasonably bilin- 
gual, it is a temptation to rely on the son 
or daughter to carry a message to the 
parent. This should be avoided when- 
ever possible. Even though it might be a 
source of pride for the child, it might 
place the parent in a dependent position, 
preventing the parent from entering 
into the counseling relationship as a full 
partner. There is an additional concern: 
the possibility that the child might twist 
others’ statements. Puerto Rican families 
are close, but a situation in which a 
parent continually communicates only 
through the child can alter relationships 
and create family strains. 

Understand that to the Puerto Rican you 
are the foreigner. One cannot jump into 
instant relationships. The counselor 
must give the client time to know and 
trust him or her. To facilitate this, the 
counselor may need to meet the client 
outside of the school or the counselor's 
office. The counselor should share and 
be somewhat self-disclosing, revealing 
some things about his or her family, 
ideas, home, and so on, in order to give 
the client a chance to know the counselor 
as a person. Counselor self-disclosure 
can be a sign of trust for any client, but it 
is even more crucial where some feeling 
of “foreignness” is present in both coun- 
selor and client. 

Understand the concept of “hijo de crianza." 
This term refers to someone other than 
the child's parents raising the child— 
either family members (such as an aunt 
or a grandmother) extended family 
members (such as a godparent), or even 
a friend or neighbor. It also may refer to 
a family's raising the father's children 
from another marriage or even from 
outside a legal union. Counselors must 
not apply their moral values in such situ- 
ations. The child is the parents’ child 
through love and acceptance, and exact 
relationships are not that important. 

Be patient, This should bea given for all 
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counselors with all clients, but it is espe- 
dally true when counselors desire to es- 
tablish any kind of relationship with 
clients from a different culture. Puerto 
Ricans have many obstacles to overcome, 
some of which are not of their own mak- 
ing. In the counseling relationship, 
counselors have to overcome some of 
these same hurdles. Counselors must 
demonstrate their credibility, honesty, 
and reliability, just as their Puerto Rican 
clients must do almost daily in an alien 
society. The difference is that the coun- 
selor is in a more advantageous position, 
and therefore the counselor's initiative is 
crucial. The Puerto Rican client may ex- 
pect the counselor to be prejudiced, ar- 
rogant, and lacking in knowledge about 
Puerto Ricans. The burden is on the 
counselor to demonstrate that these ex- 
pectations will not be fulfilled. 


THE FRUITS OF LABOR 


The counselor who works with Puerto 
Ricans of any age and in any setting may 
find some difficulty in doing so. But 
counselors who are willing to learn will 
find the effort rewarding. Puerto Rican 
clients need counselors as much as—or 
more than—other clients do. Moreover, 
in the final analysis, we Americans need 
them also. For they, along with all people 
a differing ethnic and cultural 
dekgrounds, offer all of us a richness 

at even a wealthy country cannot af- 
ford to be without. NI 


GLOSSARY OF SPANISH TERMS 


aft i 

Lm literally means "affect." Refers 
3 the affective side of life—warmth and 
€monstrativeness. 


pi Padrazgo _Tefers to the relation- 
ra tered into when a person be- 
non à godfather (padrino) or god- 
ue (madrina). This person then be- 
Dd 8 * compadre orcomadre with the par- 
e 9f the child and traditionally not 

Y takes on certain responsibilities for 
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the child but also is closely related to the 
entire family of the other person. In 
some cases this may also involve even 
other compadres, and then the total rela- 
tionships derived from this system of 
compadrazgo are complex and far- 
reaching and form the basis for what 
sociologists term the extended family, 
which is so characteristic of many 
societies. 


dignidad dignity, but of special impor- 
tance in Puerto Rico and closely related 
to respeto. One can oppose another per- 
son, but taking away a person's respect or 
dignity in front of others is about the 
worst thing one can do. 


fatalismo — fatalism. 


humanismo humanism, especially as 
contrasted with the more pragmatic set 
of the typical Anglo. 


machismo related to male superiority 
and, in its original form, implying the 
innate and biological inferiority of 
women. Characterized as an overcom- 
pensatory reaction to the dependence- 
aggression conflict, machismo is acted out 
through fighting and sexual conquest. 


respeto signifies respect, especially re- 
spect for authority, family, and tradition. 
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As counselors, we are heavily involved in 
the decision-making processes of our 
counselees. That involvement implies a 
commitment not only to assist in the 
gathering of relevant data but also to 
help provide the analy tical tools needed 
to assess that information. There is one 
decision-making situation, however, in 
which we tend to step out of the picture. 
Perhaps because information is so read- 
ily available in such large quantity, we 
tend to disassociate ourselves from the 
armed forces recruitment process. 
When young people make the life- 
altering decision to join the armed ser- 
vices, they are left alone with the adver- 
tisements, alone with the recruiter, 
alone with a mass of highly complex in- 
formation. In this context, they often 
fail to ask the questions that their coun- 
selors could have helped them to formu- 
late. 

Bill, for instance, joined the army with 
his “enlistment contract” guaranteeing 
him training as a welder. Unfortunately, 
hecame down with hepatitis during basic 
training, and that set him back several 
weeks. When he was ready for assign- 
Ment, no training program in welding 
Was available. He was reassigned to ad- 
vanced infantry. He had no recourse, 
since the enlistment contract binds the 
employee but not the employer. 

Harry volunteered after a recruiter 
AM him an oral promise that he could 
"m nune electronics technician and 
um would prepare him to do televi- 

pair work after his discharge from 
is i Harry’s test scores turned 
el eecauaie for the promised 

Y et pP e was already in uniform. 
Steward. B rustrated service years asa 

sA xx Pu perhaps he shouldn t have 
Borrelario MOREM since there is no 
a en 'etween missile electronics 

There Jam pr bac v 
these ae a good possibility that both of 

ey Rig men, even knowing what 
anyway. B now, might have enlisted 

- Both they and the armed forces 
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counselor 
and 

armed 
forces 
recruitment 
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Young people considering enlistment in the 
armed forces often need objective assistance n 
the decision-making process. Recruiters them- 
selves are under too ‘much pressure to be able to 
provide that objectivity. The authors discuss 
how counselors are in a unique position to 
help: by increasing the scope of information 
available, by safeguarding the rights of poten- 
tial enlistees, and by working to eliminate re- 


cruitment abuses. 
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would have been better off, however, if 
they had gone in with their eyes wide 
open. They needed help in the 
decision-making process—objective help 
that a recruiter is under too much pres- 
sure to be able to give. 


THE PRESSURE OF 
RECRUITMENT OBJECTIVES 


Authority to draft men into the military 
ended in 1973. During that same year, a 
report prepared for the Committee on 
Armed Services of the United States Sen- 
ate by the Brookings Institute stated: 


The job of recruiting 356,000 volunteers can . . . be 
stated as follows: To maintain an all-volunteer 
armed force of 2.23 million active personnel under 
current policies will require that one out of every 
three (33%) qualified and available men will have 
to volunteer for active military service before 
reaching age twenty-three. (Binkin & Johnston 
1978, p. 42) 


In light of these developments, the 
armed forces are spending close to a 
quarter of a billion dollars to convince 
eighteen- to twenty-three-year-olds that 
careers with the military usually sur- 
round a swimming pool in sunny Hawaii. 
There is nothing wrong with this kind of 
advertising, but one has to view it objec- 
tively, as one would when buying any 


“Without the support of indi- 
viduals who can provide true ob- 
jectivity, a young person may 
sign years away, never having 
clarified the real meaning of that 
decision.” 


product that is being sold to the best of 
someone’s ability to sell it. Much of this 
advertising is carried directly to youth. 
Some is sent through the counselor, by 
way of our professional journals. 

With the increase in advertising, there 
is also a greatly increasing number of 
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recruiters—over a doubling in the last 
two years. In fact, if each recruiter could 
be assigned a share of the nation’s high 
school seniors, it would work out to one 
recruiter for every 330 seniors (U.S. 
Army Audit Agency 1973). And that fig- 
ure takes into account only U.S. Army 
recruiters—4,620 of them—who are 
presently recruiting actively in the field; 
6,000 are in the Army Recruiters Force. 
The recruiter is under a great deal of 
pressure to perform and is made ac- 
countable for the meeting of objectives. 
As stated on NBC in a November 1973 
television documentary: 
Despite the sales blitz, customers are still scarce. 
The midwest recruiting district has failed to meet 
its objective since 1971. In the military, failure to 
accomplish the mission is a serious thing. The re- 


sult is extreme pressure from above, and most of it 
falls on the recruiting sergeants. 


This was put in more concrete form in 
the same documentary. A recruiter said, 
"I've been verbally threatened. ... I've 
gotten correspondence where I've been 
threatened on my EER [enlistment 
evaluation report]. If you don’t put this 
many people in the service this month, it 
will affect your EER.” 

This kind of pressure can lend itself to 
illegality—to such overt abuses as assist- 
ing a recruit with a test, changing a score, 
or covering up a former arrest record. 
According to the Chicago Tribune: 


Army officials frankly admit that the first year of 
recruiting for the volunteer army was marked by a 
nationwide epidemic of malpractice and cheating. 
Reacting to rigid quotas and threats of pay docking 
if quotas were not met, army recruiters schooled 
volunteers in ways to best physical examinations 
and mental tests. They falsified police checks. They 
promised volunteers more than they could deliver. 
(“Recruiters Cheat” 1974) 


These abuses are under investigation 
by all branches of the service, and many 
corrections have already been made. 
The pressure on the recruiter, however, 
still exists, and it can be the cause of more 
subtle abuses. Without doing anything 
illegal, a recruiter can present a one- 
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sided picture to a potential recruit who 
may be unequipped to make informed 
judgments. 


THE PROSPECTIVE VOLUNTEER 


Itis helpful to examine the profile ofthe 
typical army volunteer, keeping in mind 
the image of a recruiter under pressure 
to get a new recruit. A report prepared 
for the United States Army (Cunning- 
ham 1972) presents such a profile, stat- 
ing that “the prospective volunteer typi- 
cally falls into an environmental pattern 
or life situation which is extremely im- 
portant in influencing him toward the 
military” (p. 3). 

The report presents a picture of a 
youth (in the case of this report, male) 
coming from a traditional value system 
and accepting his father's values, which 
include a positive view of the military 
experience. The youth is typically ill- 
prepared. for career-oriented civilian 
jobs. He comes from a structured home 
life in which he has learned specific rules 
for right and wrong. Where minimal 
Structure exists, or when important deci- 
p mat be made, he tends to feel un- 
A parable, He has high security needs 
an cks maturity and confidence. Like 
coo he seeks group approval. 

PS most importantly: 

Bonum tends to be a reactor rather than an 
fion ae s monteer d typically notan informa- 
Sought is readily availatie ait Dur Sid d 
able importance to hi may Deor ener 
friend to be ah m personally. His time hori- 
SE Ne ser B d he is much more likely to 

at is rewarding in the short run 


Tather than strivi 
‘han striving for possibl ater rewards 
Some time in the future. r^ 4) TE 


Ps profile helps bring to light the 
People at, in many instances, young 
d eis € unable to make and utilize an 
e aon of the information 
tual n to them. Often their percep- 
ies is such that they face the 
ile our with preconceived ideas that 
Often some aspects of the data. Just as 

» they lack the analytical skills 
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needed to distinguish between promise 
and reality. Without the support of indi- 
viduals who can provide true objectivity, 
a young person may sign years away, 
never having clarified the real meaning 
of that decision. 

Counselors can provide objective sup- 
port by increasing the scope of data on 


IEE ESD Ry Na 
“Although the armed forces 
today are attempting to give re- 
cruits what they are promised, 
enlistees at this time have noth- 
ing to rely on but good will." 

Brent UT MUERE MD ILLE 


which decisions are based, by safeguard- 
ing the rights of individuals who may be 
potential recruits, and by working to 
eliminate the recruitment abuses that do 


exist. 


WHAT COUNSELORS CAN DO 
Increasing the Scope of Data 
High school students in particular can- 
not be expected to understand all the 
legal ramifications of the enlistment 
papers. A counselor can prevent a great 
many problems simply by understand- 
ing those ramifications and ensuring that 
all counselees have access to the facts 
concerning the enlistment process. 
One fact that must be made clear to all 
counselees is that oral guarantees made 
by a recruiter are meaningless. A re- 
cruiter cannot bind the army by oral 


nce the recruiter appears to 


promises. Si i r 
beina position of authority, the enlistee 


might naturally feel that the recruiter's 
word is law. The courts, however, have 
followed government contract law and 
held that an agent of the United States 
cannot bind it contractually except with- 
in the scope of his or her actual authority 


(Casella 1972, p. 795). 
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Although the armed forces today are 
attempting to give recruits what they are 
promised, enlistees at this time have 
nothing to rely on but good will. Com- 
plete fairness on the part of recruiters 
cannot be expected as long as there is 
pressure on them to produce a certain 
number of recruits. While overt abuses 
may not be the norm, potential recruits 
must be alerted to their existence. Any 
attempts at falsification, even if recom- 
mended by the recruiter, cause extreme 
difficulty for the enlistees once they have 
committed themselves to the service. 

Recruits must also be helped to under- 
stand that the relationship between 
themselves and the armed services is 
partly governed by statute, partly by 
military regulation, and only partly by 
contract law. Quotes from the U.S. Code 

found in the enlistment agreement can 
be unilaterally changed by the govern- 
ment at any time and still be binding on 
enlistees. 

Additionally, it must be understood 
that even if a recruit has signed for a 
specific training program, job, or loca- 
tion of service, the implied promise is not 
airtight. Any of these are subject to the 
militarys manpower! needs and to 
changes in the requirements of national 
security. 

A recruit might be faced with any one 
of a number of unexpected personal ob- 
stacles. One recruit might, after entry 
into the service, fail to meet require- 
ments for entry into a specific program 
because of problems involving security 
clearance, which does not precede en- 
listment, or problems involving unusual 

physical or mental abilities. Another 
might find that, if illness or emergency 


1Note from the Journal staff: Manpower, of course, includes woman- 


power. In our effort to eliminate sexist terminology from P&G, 
there are some inherently masculine words (such as manpower and 
freshman) for which we can find no female equivalent or neutral 
substitute; and we can't bring ourselves to coin such words as person- 


power or /reshwoman. Readers are asked to bear with us—until the 
English language catches up to P&G policy—and understand that 
manpower includes women and men in the work force and that 
freshmen refers to all first-year college students. 
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prevents completion of a given training 
program on schedule, transfer to 
another occupational category is in 
order. Another might find that guaran- 
teed assignment to a particular unit is 
promised only for a set period of time 
and thata change in location for that unit 
means a change in location for the en- 
listee. 

These are merely a few examples indi- 
cating the complexities of the agreement 
between the recruit and the armed ser- 
vices. Regardless of what may occur, only 
the recruit is bound by the agreement: 
that is, he or she must remain in the 
service for the period of his or her en- 
listment. All of this is basic information 
that the counselor is responsible for 
knowing and disseminating. Addition- 
ally, the counselor is in the unique posi- 
tion of being able to step into a void and 
safeguard the right of every potential 
recruit to make decisions without pres- 
sure and with full knowledge of all the 
alternatives. 


Providing Safeguards 


It is difficult for a counselor to act as 
perennial watchdog. However, building 
the following recommendations into the 
normal guidance routine can serve to 
prevent abuses and ensure the rights of 
all counselees. 

First, students should and do have the 
right to privacy. The armed forces 
should be treated no differently from 
any other potential employer. No one 
has the right to class lists. 

Second, if armed forces personnel are 
allowed intoa school, a counselor has the 
professional responsibility to present al- 
ternatives. Since counselors cannot be 
expected to keep abreast of the details of 
changing armed forces regulations, à 
counselor should consider inviting 
someone representing an opposing 
point of view to debate or refute presen- 
tations made by the military. This is In 
the finest tradition of our country, oUF 
schools, and our profession. Reliable 
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groups such as the American Friends 
Service Committee would welcome such 


= opportunities. 


Third, if students are interested in en- 
listing, remind them to take along a wit- 


ness, to obtain a copy of anything they 


vill eventually be obligated to sign, and 
to take these papers home to be reread 
with a fine, critical eye. 

Fourth, a career file on the armed 
forces should include literature dealing 


with questionable legal and career 


priorities. 
Acting as Change Agents 


The counselor provides an urgently 
needed service by giving direct informa- 
tion to potential recruits. In addition, he 
or she may come into contact with the 
military and thus be able to provide an 
indirect service by encouraging changes 
in the recruitment process itself in the 
form of two specific suggestions. First, 
the term contract should be removed 
from Form DD Form 4 and replaced 
with the word agreement. Form DD Form 
4is not bound by normal contractual law, 
and use of the term may be misleading to 
Potential enlistees who assume that a 
Contract must be legally binding on both 
Parties. Second, all potential enlistees 
should routinely be given a paper that 
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clarifies the nature of the agreement in 
easily understandable language. The 
paper should begin by cautioning en- 
listees that oral promises made by re- 
cruiters are not binding on the military 
and that all possible loopholes should be 
exposed. 

Many in the armed forces seem to be 
sincerely interested in clearing up re- 
cruitment abuses. We, as counselors, are 
in a position to help them accomplish 
that task. M 
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Reaching Out 


How do you reach out to another? 
For some there's the dance. 

the social. 

the fix-up. 
But that's just meeting. 


How then do you reach out to another? 
How do you know? 
How do you feel? 

do you talk? 

do you look? 

do you touch? 


Is sleeping with a way? 
That could be just meeting, too. 
It could be a pattern. 

one we accept. 

one meaning close. 

but it isn't always. 


Reaching out is not a pattern— 

It's being one, when there are two. 
being together, when you're apart. 
knowing, when no one's talking. 
feeling, when no one's touching. 

Reaching out is being— 

It's harmony when all is one. 


Oristhat a dream? 


playing games with easy words. 
playing games evading me. 
Is reaching out just feeling warm? 
While being close, and being me? 


Just feeling close and feeling warm. 


RONALD H. m 
Herman M. Adler Center, Champaign, Illino 
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An. 


ional growth has frequently been men- 
das one positive attribute clients might 
through counseling. On the other 
textbooks on counseling theory have lit- 
Say on the topic of growth. If counselors 
be facilitators of client growth, it would 
am essential that they become familiar with 
concept of growth and ways to facilitate it. 
author defines growth from a gestalt 
py point of view and provides techniques 
a Ee of ways to facilitate client 


Towth is viewed by most gestalt 
E as one goal of the counseling 
1 c n fact, gestalt therapy is one of 
E. major systems of therapy and 
m ing that deal directly with the 
pt of growth (Harman 19742). This 
defines growth from a gestalt 
E and describes methods that 
EV can use to facilitate client 
t during counseling. 


NITION OF GROWTH 


E 3 the ability to assimilate that 
e — MR in the environment (Perls, 
E... & Goodman 1951). It is the 
E. to experience new things in 
a  -— and to experience old 
i. erently (the use of the word 
E. includes people, objects, and 
- Growth connotes a certain 
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a gestalt point of view 
on facilitating growth 


in counseling 
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openness to experience. From the gestalt 
therapy point of view, growth occurs 
when a person is willing to make contact 
with people, objects, and situations in the 
environment. This contact permits the 
formation of a figure of interest against a 
ground of the total environment, In 
other words, in order for growth to 
occur, the individual must pay attention 
to that which is novel in the organism/ 
environment field and be open to ex- 
periencing familiar items in a new way. 

Just as the taking in of nutrients is 
necessary for physical growth and the 
maintenance of health, the taking in and 
assimilating of new experiences is neces- 
sary for personal growth. Growth is a 
continuous process and not an end state 
to be achieved. When a person is willing 
to experiment with new ways of being, 
this process becomes possible. 


OBSTACLES TO GROWTH 
who are not experiencing 
growth employ numerous methods of 
avoiding growth. Below are discussed 
some of the more common of these 
methods and the unique ways people use 
them. 
Constant fan 
which people a 
existence, with 
here and now. 
permits problems 


Individuals 


tasizing is one device by 
void dealing with their 
their problems in the 
Excessive fantasizing 
to remain unattended 
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to and unsolved. This neglect of prob- 
lems produces guilt feelings about lack 
of accomplishment; thus the status quo is 
effectively maintained. People who are 
addicted to fantasizing dull their alive- 
ness. They seldom experience the rush 
of excitement that can come from doing 
something in reality. Some fantasy ad- 
dicts entertain themselves and achieve 
some degree of excitement with their 


“Growth is a continuous proc- 
ess and not an end state to be 
achieved. When a person is will- 
ing to experiment with new ways 
of being, this process becomes 
possible." 


fantasies. There is little risk involved in 
this type of existence; and, of course, 
very little happens and growth is not ex- 
perienced. 

Closely related to fantasizing as a way 
of preventing growth is what Perls 
(1970) labeled catastrophic expectations. 
That is, the person has a fantasy about 
something terrible happening if some 
particular risk-taking behavior is en- 
gaged in. For example, a male client of 
mine would not express the love he felt 
for another person; he told himself that 
if he expressed his love he would be re- 
jected and hurt and would remain 
lonely. People who have catastrophic ex- 
pectations behave as if the stories they 
tell themselves are true. They see only 
the negative side; they never consider 
that something positive might occur. 

Growth is therefore impossible, since the 
catastrophic expectations prevent action 
and are never disproved. 

Prejudice is another growth prevention 
method. A person may believe that all 
members of a certain race, class, or 
group are similar and possess the same 
attitudes and characteristics. The person 
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with this prejudice will behave in the 
same way toward all members ofa group 
and will reject or prevent real interper- 
sonal contact. Without this contact, 
growth is not possible; and the prejudice 
remains. 

Along the same line as prejudice, 
closed-mindedness is also an obstacle to 
growth. When people believe that there 
are no new data available and that they 
already know all there is to be known 
about another person or group, growth 
is prevented. In a sense, the closed- 
minded person is saying, "No matter 
what you do or what you say or how you 
change, I will experience you in the same 
way.” According to Jourard (1971), 
when people suspend their concepts of 
others and permit others to disclose 
themselves so that concepts can be re- 
formed on the basis of this newly re- 
ceived disclosure, then growth has oc- 
curred. 

Closed-mindedness about self is akin to 
closed-mindedness about others. Thatis, 
a person can have a fixed concept of self 
and behave in habitual, stereotyped ways 
in order to protect that concept (Jourard 
1971). This person’s actions will usually 
be predictable and growth-preventing, 
since new ways of experiencing are 
closed out. 


FACILITATING GROWTH 
IN COUNSELING 


Awareness 


One of the first steps in facilitating client 
growth is through the restoration of 
awareness. This alone will remove some 
of the obstacles mentioned above. Help- 
ing clients to become aware of the pres 
ent and to be totally in it is an especially 
effective method of combating constant 
fantasizing. To be aware of the present 
means to be involved in the unfolding 
pattern of living now; there is little time 
for fantasizing about the past or future. 
According to Perls, Hefferline and 
Goodman (1951, p. 75), awareness 5$ 
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“the spontaneous sensing of what arises 
inyou—of what you are doing, planning, 
"and feeling." Awareness can lead to in- 
tegration. That is, in addition to being in 
touch with themselves cognitively, clients 
- get in touch with their feelings, sensa- 


tions, and actions. Through awareness, 
functioning as a total organism becomes 
possible. Awareness increases the pos- 
sibilities for growth; more of one's self is 
available for use. Also, through aware- 


ness one's most pressing needs can be 
brought to the foreground and dealt 
with as each need emerges. 

Counselors can help clients become 
aware by directing attention to nonver- 
bal behaviors such as body posture, tone 
of voice, facial expression, and so on. 
Inconsistencies can be pointed out by the 
counselor’s saying such things as, “Are 
you aware that, when you tell me every- 
thing is okay, both your hands are made 

mento fists?” Another method of increas- 
ing client awareness is to encourage the 
- dient to stay in the here and now (Har- 
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growth process. People who are 
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Fantasy 
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purpose of such exploration is to learn 
what messages clients get from their fan- 
tasies. I once worked with a pre-med 
student who was in academic difficulty 
because he daydreamed constantly 
about playing ball. Through exploring 
his fantasy, he became aware that he had 
not “played” at anything for several 
months. He then decided to take some 
time for playing; both his grades and his 
mood improved. For this particular 
client, a fantasy became a guide for doing 
something. 

Fantasies can be used to explore and 
experiment with events not readily avail- 
able to clients. For example, I recently 
asked a group of graduate students in 
counseling psychology to fantasize that 
they were black. When counseling voca- 
tionally undecided students, I frequently 
ask them to fantasize themselves in dif- 
ferent majors and professions. The aim 
here is to expand their awareness of what 
they imagine it would be like for them to 
be that other person. 

Also, fantasies are related to creativity 
and can be used creatively. Many times 
clients ask, “What would happen if. ener 
Counselors can ask clients to play out 
their fantasies of this kind. A male soph- 
omore client who was asking “What 
would happen if I changed majors?” was 
asked to fantasize all the possibilities. He 
became aware that he was selecting a 
major more to satisfy his parents than 
himself. Out of the “what would happen 
if” fantasy have also arisen many inven- 
tions; the invention evolved when the 
inventor took the risk of finding out the 
answer to the question. Clients can be 
urged to do the same thing in the safety 
of the counseling office. Thus, attending 
to a fantasy makes it possible to do some- 
thing leading to growth. 


Risk Taking y 
When clients experience growth, it 15 
usually because they have taken some 
risks. Risk taking can be encouraged in 
the safe atmosphere of the counselor's 
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office. Clients can test out their catas- 
trophic expectations; they can find out 
what happens when they ask directly for 
what they want and give up manipula- 
tions and game playing. Clients can also 
experience what it is like to take full re- 
sponsibility for their own feelings and 
problems. Risk taking is central to the 
growth process. People who are unwill- 
ing to take risks are choosing to deaden 
and dull themselves; they become static 
and zombielike. One important facet of 
the role of the counselor is to assist the 
client in initiating risk-taking behavior. 


The Counseling Relationship 


As in many other theories of counseling 
and therapy, the relationship between 
the counselor and client is viewed in ges- 
talt therapy as being extremely impor- 
tant. Gestalt therapists, however, view 
the relationship quite differently from 
the way most other counseling prac- 
titioners do. In gestalt therapy, for 
example, being “helpful” is viewed as 
being toxic and inhibiting rather than 
facilitative of growth; it means offering 
solutions, giving advice, and doing 
clients’ work for them in a variety of 
ways. Gestalt views such “helpfulness” as 
keeping clients helpless and teaching 
them that others will solve their prob- 
lems for them. As a result, clients do not 
learn to stand on their own feet. Gestalt 
therapists would rather frustrate their 
clients than be "helpful" in this way, and 
by so doing they create an atmosphere in 
which counselor and client relate to each 
other as persons in their own right. 
Clients are encouraged to stay with their 
frustration and experiment with new 
ways of being. It is not from satisfaction 
that discoveries are made; it is from 
frustration, from unhappiness with the 
status quo, and from a willingness to risk 
new behaviors in order to change the 
status quo. It is hoped that, through skill- 
fully dealt with frustration, clients can 
learn to solve their own problems. 
It is essential that the gestalt therapist 
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develop a nondemanding atmosphere. 
Nondemanding caring is growth pro- 
ducing in that it frees clients from feeling 
that they must do something in order to 
win the counselor's approval. Clients can 
then give up their manipulations and 
guessing games about what they 
"should" be doing, what they "are ex- 
pected" to do. Instead, they are able to 
relate authentically; they are free to ex- 
press their own essence and existence 
without fear of being judged or con- 
demned. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Permeating the gestalt therapy point of 
view is the belief that each person is best 
able to decide what is necessary for his or 
her own growth. Counseling then be- 
comes a process of restoring the or- 
ganismic self-regulating function of 
picking and choosing the kinds of 
nourishment that are necessary for client 
growth. In gestalt therapy, the goalis not 
to solve all the client's problems in life; 
this is what living is all about. If the 
growth process can be facilitated, prob- 
lems can be dealt with as they emerge. 

Growth is an evolving, never-ending 
process. When obstacles to growth are 
removed, each person has full energy for 
coping with life in the here and now. For 
each person, new ways of being are al- 
waysemerging. M 
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consulting 
with 
faculty: 
necessary 
and 
possible 


Through case and program consultation with 
counselors, faculty can become more effective 
in helping troubled students. In this article the 
authors offer examples of ' counseling agency 
consultation with faculty individuals and 
groups. They identify and evaluate conditions 
that inhibit consultation as well as cir- 
cumstances that. (facilitate it, with the view that 
effective use of consultation may affect the 
future development of university counseling 
services. 


counselors to whom students come regu- 
larly with personal difficulties. Through 
consultation programs, however, coun- 
seling staff can enable campus care- 


givers to become more sensitive to stu- 
dents and more effective helpers. It is 
our contention that mental health con- 
sultation (Caplan 1970; Singh 1971) 

rovides a model for developing an ap- 
proach to college support services in 
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which the counseling professional can 
extend the counseling mission. Our 
work with individual faculty has focused 
on both client-centered case consultation 
and consultee-centered case consulta- 
tion, while work with faculty groups in 
schools and colleges has included pro- 
gram-centered and administrative-cen- 
tered consultation (Caplan 1963). 


OVERCOMING THE OBSTACLES 


Because many psychological counselors 
have cultivated an image as “specialists,” 
some faculty have felt that they need not, 
and perhaps should not, involve them- 
selves in the personal problems of stu- 
dents; counseling requires an expertise 
possessed only by the professional. Fac- 
ulty members thus avoid counseling and 
quickly refer troubled students to 
specialists. Moreover, the typical univer- 
sity structure isolates professional coun- 
selors from the teaching faculty both 
physically and organizationally. This iso- 
lation discourages contact, communica- 
tion, and mutual consultation with teach- 
ing faculty. 

The problem is further compounded 
by the growing complexities and compet- 
ing demands of teaching, counseling, re- 
search, and publication. A highly trained 
and specialized professor with a particu- 
lar professional identity and interper- 
sonal style may have trouble assuming 
the role of counselor. Indeed, specializa- 
tion appears to promote isolation, com- 
petitiveness, and a reluctance to assume 
nonacademic responsibilities to stu- 
dents. Because these obstacles form bar- 
riers to consultation as well as to counsel- 
ing, they are the very issues to which 

consultation is directed. 

Mental health consultation can in- 
crease the sensitivity and ease with which 
teachers relate to those in need of help. 
This interaction process respects the 
particular roles of the professionals in- 
volved—in this case, teacher and coun- 
selor. Consultation has been defined as 
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the application of psychological change 
techniques to a problem situation in 
which an individual or a group with 
specialized resources in the problem 
area and an individual or a group with 
authority and responsibility for action in 
the problem area collaborate through in- 
terpersonal communication (Rhodes 
1960). A change in human bebavior can 
mean a change in the perception of the 
problem or a change in feelings, be- 
haviors, and skills in dealing with the 
problem. Any or all of these changes may 
be included in the development of con- 
sultation objectives. 

Despite the limitations imposed by the 
climate of university specialization 
today, it is possible to develop case con- 
sultation programs. At least two situa- 
tions can provide an opportunity for 
consultation with faculty: an inquiry 
from an individual professor about a 
particular student or an invitation from 
an administrator or teacher to work with 
the faculty of a school or college. 


CONSULTATION WITH 
INDIVIDUAL FACULTY MEMBERS 


In the first case, consultation begins 
when a professor contacts a counselor 
about an individual student who has per- 
sonal problems. The faculty member, 
for example, may be uncomfortable with 
a student's anxiety about completing 
course requirements due to some form 
of stress in the student’s interpersonal 
relationships and may, as a result, seek 
assistance from a professional counselor. 

A variety of counselor responses are 
available. The counselor can agree to see 
the student, in which case contact with 
the professor quickly terminates. Or the 
counselor may indicate that another 
counselor is on duty and is handling re- 
ferrals; again, contact with the professor 
is rapidly terminated. However, the 
counselor might explore the dynamics of 
the student's problem and, if appro 
priate, assist the professor in working 
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with the student. The counselor may or 
may not need to see the student; in either 
case, this last approach initiates the de- 
yelopment of a consultative relationship. 

The counselor’s initial response condi- 
tions the potential consultee by indicat- 
ing the kind of relationship the coun- 
selor prefers with interested faculty and 
thus influences their future relationship. 
If a counselor simply accepts the re- 
ferral, the caller may assume that a re- 
ferral was appropriate and that the 
counselor is not interested in the profes- 
sor's perceptions but prefers to make an 
independent, professional evaluation. 
The caller may well conclude that 
further involvement with the student's 
personal problems is unnecessary or 
even inappropriate. No doubt, the stu- 
dent would also sense a withdrawal of 
interest. 

At the other extreme, consultation 
might begin without a contract or an in- 
Vitation. In this case, professors who are 
not aware of the availability of consulta- 
tion in a counseling agency might react 
adversely to any premature attempts at 
Consultation. Failure to anticipate such 
faculty expectations about the counsel- 
mg service may be construed as rejection 
rather than assistance when the coun- 
selor shifts to aconsultant's role. Thus, in 
ginning a process of consultation, it is 
B to move gradually from the 
and pna role of accepting referrals 
quse: direct counseling to the role 
Within "ua qur Feedback after referral, 
ters effe aedis pie ME - 

: ctive consultation relationships 
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and to build a relationship; If a workable 
relationship is established, the faculty 
member and counselor can proceed to 
clarify the student’s problem and deter- 
mine whether a referral to acounselor is 
in fact necessary. 

The trust that a counselor places in a 
faculty member's abilities can promote 
the faculty member's sense of being a 
personal care-giver, and under such cir- 
cumstances the professor may feel en- 
couraged to use his or her unique skills 
and role identity. The faculty member 
who believes that the informal consulta- 
tion was beneficial and that the counselor 
responded as an interested colleague 
may request future consultation as well 
as recommend a similar use of the coun- 
seling service to colleagues. Even though 


“Because many psychological 
counselors have cultivated an 
image as ‘specialists,’ some fac- 
ulty have felt that they need not, 
and perhaps should not, involve 
themselves in the personal prob- 


lems of students." 5 
hanh cs Meere oe. 


not all referrals lead to significant con- 
sultation, those that do lay the founda- 
tion for more extensive consultation 


programs with faculty. 


SULTATION PROGRAMS 
WITH SCHOOLS: TWO EXAMPLES 


Beyond occasional consultation through 
contact with individual faculty, oppor- 
tunities occur for developing consulta- 
tion programs in particular schools or 
colleges. For example, faculty members 
or administrators may express interest 
or concern about their school or college 
counseling program, Or the counselor 
may informally contact deans, faculty, 
and student personnel coordinators 
about faculty interest in counseling con- 
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sultation. The consultant should re- 
member, however, that ultimately the 
initiative must rest with the consultee, 
since successful consultation begins with 
a recognized need for assistance and a 
willingness to enlist that assistance. This 
is no less true of groups than of individu- 
als. Following are two examples of a 
counseling agency’s attempt at formal 
school and college consultation, one un- 
successful, the other successful. 


Unsuccessful Consultation 


In school A, contact with the counseling 
service was initiated by a faculty member 
who had an interest in student counsel- 
ing. Two agency counselors talked with 
him about student problems and the 
general provisions for counseling in the 
university. Subsequently, a discussion 
meeting was proposed to present coun- 


“In beginning a process of con- 
sultation, it is important to move 
gradually from the traditional 
role to the role of a consultant.” 


seling issues to the school’s faculty in 
order to increase awareness of campus 
resources and supportive services for 
students, identify those student needs 
and problems that the faculty and staff 
recognized, and make counselors avail- 
able for consultation and inservice train- 
ing. 

A panel composed of representatives 
from the principal counseling and men- 
tal health services on campus was to pro- 
vide information about counseling re- 
sources. The faculty members were then 
to divide into seminar groups to discuss 
their counseling concerns. Unfortu- 
nately, a prior budget issue preempted 
much of the agenda, and there was time 
for only the formal presentations and 
the question-and-answer period. More 
personal and informal discussion was 
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precluded. After the presentation the 
faculty contact asked the agency to sub- 
mit a formal consultation proposal; the 
proposal that was developed included a 
systematic program of faculty seminars 
and consultation, the identification of 
faculty coordinators, and a cost estimate. 
It was submitted to the executive com- 
mittee of the school for consideration, 
but we received no further contact from 
the school or faculty representatives re- 
garding interest in a formal consultation 
program. 

Several factors may have contributed 
to difficulty in implementing this model. 
First, only one faculty member displayed 
a high interest in counseling issues and 
an energy for program development, 
and his influence was an unknown. Sec- 
ond, the largest and most influential de- 
partment of the school had no member 
among the initial contacts with the 
school. Third, no initial contacts were 
made with the administration, and con- 
sequently the dean's support was not 
won. Fourth, the counseling staff had no 
available time to identify other poten- 
tially interested administrators and fac- 
ulty. Fifth, the restricted format of our 
initial presentation depersonalized po- 
tential relationships instead of enhanc- 
ing counselor contact with faculty. Sixth, 
in view of the lack of clearly identified 
faculty and administrative linkages, the 
consultation proposal appears to have 
been too ambitious and premature. 


Successful Consultation 


In school B, initial informal contact with 
the counseling service involved a staff 
member in the school and a staff 
member in the agency who were per 
sonal acquaintances. The school staff 
member hoped to develop a faculty 
counseling program, and he met with a 
small group of influential faculty and 
student representatives to give legit 
macy to the consultant. The agency staff 
member was interested and was availab "i 
to assist the school's faculty in exploring 
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issues surrounding the development ofa 
- counseling program. 

This group identified the following 
objectives for a series of training ses- 
sions; (a) the promotion of more mean- 
ingful student-faculty contact; (b) in- 
creased faculty awareness of student 
needs and student development; (c) 
reduction of stratified superior- 
subordinate relationships between in- 
structors and students; and (d) the en- 
hancement of student professional de- 
velopment in certain areas of knowl- 
edge, skill, and attitude. The program 
was introduced to the school, a faculty 
chairperson was designated, and in- 
terested faculty became involved on a 
voluntary basis in a series of monthly 
orientation and training programs. A 
counseling staff member assumed re- 
sponsibility for the inservice training 
programs. 

Implementation of the consultation 
program depended primarily on the ef- 
fective involvement of faculty, particu- 
larly an influential faculty chairperson 
who personally contacted each of the 
twenty faculty counselors, soliciting their 
interest, involvement, and commitment. 
The consultant capitalized on their in- 
terest by conducting monthly training 
programs in the homes of faculty volun- 
teers. The informal atmosphere was 
j aive to the exchange of ideas and 
b. development of a group identity 

mong the faculty counselors. 
Eng program was outlined by 
bite: ing group in the context of 
imo dynamics and the school 
le owe The first training session 
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and counseling theory position papers. 
Since the program's inception several 
years ago, it has been integrated into the 
operating procedures of the school. 
Continued contact has been maintained 
between the counseling consultant and 
representatives of the school. 

A number of factors contributed to the 
success of this consultation model. First, 
the consultation developed as a result of 
individualized contact by influential per- 
sonnel who gave legitimacy to the agency 
consultant. Second, interest in counsel- 
ing issues existed among a small group of 
committed faculty. Third, a group of 
students from the school were involved 
in the formulation of the program, and 
the faculty responded to them by invest- 
ing their own time and energy. Fourth, 
interested faculty convinced the school's 
administration of the appropriateness of 
this counseling project and indicated 
their willingness to work for its im- 
plementation. Fifth, a series of informal 
contacts with faculty were designed, and 
everyone committed one year to the 
program. Sixth, the consultant main- 
tained close contact with a relatively 
small number of faculty who were in- 
terested and willing to commit them- 
selves to the development of the pro- 

. Seventh, the counseling agency 
released time for a single staff member, 
primarily responsible to the faculty 
chairperson of the program, to coordi- 
nate this project. The result was the 
evolution and continuity of a good work- 
ing relationship. 


CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 


Mental health consultation has many of 
the qualities of individual counseling 
practice. Users tend to select consultants 
by individual rather than agency reputa- 
tion. This fact may be less significant in 
other professions, but in counseling and 
consultation a special relationship must 
evolve in order to allow the client or 
counselee to expose inner feelings and 
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concerns. Thus, in consultation as in 
counseling, a substitute professional is 
usually not acceptable after the relation- 
ship with the first professional has de- 
veloped. 

Our experience suggests that, for ef- 
fective faculty consultation, it is impor- 
tant to choose individual staff carefully 
so that personal relationships can de- 
velop with the various subunits of the 
campus. This implies that a staff 
member must exercise caution in at- 
tempting to transfer consulting contracts 
to other counselors. If a transfer is made, 
it is likely that when school or depart- 
ment members have a problem, they will 
call (or wish they could call) the initial 
consultant. The use of staff members in 
consulting roles depends on their capac- 
ity and skill in creating their own rela- 
tionships with potential consultees, as 
they do with their own counseling 
clients. 

The priority that a counseling center 
gives to consultation depends on political 
and practical issues. Staff may avoid con- 
sultation opportunities because direct 
work with clients gives more immediate 
gratification. We urge a modification of 
the traditional direct counseling ap- 
proach for four reasons. First, there is 
growing recognition that there will never 
be enough mental health professionals 
to treat all for whom assistance is ap- 
propriate; consultation can augment the 
ability of an agency to work effectively 
with greater numbers of the population. 
Second, consultation builds relation- 
ships that ultimately can be helpful in 

changing institutional and environmen- 
tal causes of student difficulties, Third, 
since the essentials of good teaching, 
counseling, and consulting are closely re- 
lated, counselors as well as faculty ben- 
efit from the increased contact and 
communication that consultation can 
provide (Chickering 1969; Feldman & 
Newcomb 1969; Sanford 1962). Fourth, 
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as counseling centers come increasingly 
under attack in the current higher edu- 
cation financial crisis, they will need solid 
support from faculty to maintain their 
financial priorities. Consultation is 
perhaps the best way to enlist the active 
support of faculty members, because it 
makes them direct beneficiaries of the 
counseling service. The faculty’s long- 
term advocacy for counseling activities 
will generally outlast the testimonials of 
students who were helped through indi- 
vidual counseling. 

Consultation offers a way to extend 
the growth of the counseling services’ 
mission and at the same time can insure 
the services’ survival. Consequently, 
from several perspectives, there appears 
to be sufficient reason for thorough ex- 
ploration and implementation of consul- 
tation with faculty for university counsel- 
ing services. W 
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Page 118 


It sure is a nice day. 
What page are we supposed to be on? 
My dog died yesterday. 
What page are we supposed to be on? 
I think my mother and father hate each other. 
What page are we supposed to be on? 
I wish I were prettier (stronger). 
What page are we supposed to be on? 
I think that boy (girl) over there likes me. 
What page are we supposed to be on? 
I wish my dad lived with us. 
What page are we supposed to be on? 
That makes the second test for tomorrow. 
What page are we supposed to be on? 


It sure is a nice day. 
You're supposed to be on page 118. 

I think I forgot to unplug the coffeepot this morning. 
You're supposed to be on page 118. 

Where are we going to get the money 
You're supposed to be on page 118. 

I wonder if Susie's fever is down by now. 
You're supposed to be on page 118. í 

I should have told him (her) I was sorry this morning. 
You're supposed to be on page 118. 

I wonder what he (she) did. There’s 150 new miles on the car. 
You're supposed to be on page 118. ; 

That Mies hundred ks fifty papers to check tonight. 
You're supposed to be on page 118. 


for the new tires? 


BARBARA L. JOHNK 


Monroe Junior High School, Mason City, Iowa 
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In the Field 


Reports of programs, practices, or techniques 


An Open-Entry/Open-Exit System 


for Preparing Counselors 


EDWARD F. FULLER 


Edward F. Fuller is Program Director, Man- 
Power Counselor Training Program, North- 
west Regional Educational Laboratory, Port- 
land, Oregon. 


Several states—Washington, Texas, Ore- 
gon, and Connecticut among them— 
have for some time been energetically 
involved in developing performance 
standards for counselors. At the same 
time, counselor education programs are 
beginning to reflect the increasing em- 
phasis on performance by incorporating 
variations of competency-based compo- 
nents into their curriculums (Brammer 
& Springer 1971; Hendricks, Ferguson 
& Thoresen 1973), 
These efforts have been powerfully 
constrained, however, for two reasons: 
the difficulty of implementing a compe- 
tency-based program under a traditional 
grading system and the related problem 
of granting academic credit for demon- 
strated competency. Traditional grad- 
uate study has required the student to 
devote a specified amount of time to at- 
taining credits or degrees, perhaps one 
semester in residence for a master's de- 
gree or a calendar year of residency for a 
doctorate. No emerging counselor edu- 
cation model was totally performance- 
based, field-centered, open-entry/ 
open-exit; and none could offer par- 
ticipants a master's degree in counsel- 
ing—until now. 
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The Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory and Oregon State University 
have developed such a model and are 
presently refining it through field tests at 
Oregon State and Portland State univer- 
sities. The model differs in several sig- 
nificant ways from any other program of 
which I am currently aware. 


SELECTION PROCESS 


Traditional selection of counselors for 
training has relied primarily on students 
own motivation and desire, with some 
emphasis placed on bndengraduee 
grade point average and test scores (Hi 
1961; Myrick, Kelly & Wittmer 1972). = 
the NWREL/OSU model a concerted ef- 
forthas been made to recruit people who 
were already employed in an agency =) 
school setting and who were considere 
to be effective helpers by peers, super 
visors, and clients. Other selection cri 
teria have included emphases on cam 
didates' experience in jobs other than i- 
education, their exposure to persons cu 
turally different from themselves, «n 
their ability to facilitate open commun 
cation in an interview. 
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Candidates’ performance in the inter- 
yiew and any work samples they submit 
are critiqued in exactly the same way asa 
counseling work sample would be 
evaluated for a trainee within the pro- 
gram: through use of a modified Cark- 
huff scale measuring each of five facilita- 
tive counseling dimensions—empathic 
understanding, genuineness, positive 
regard, concreteness, and self-disclo- 
sure—on a five-point scale. In addition, 
atleast three ratings of personal charac- 
teristics are obtained from peers, clients, 
and supervisors. 

Another unique selection feature of 
the program is its systematic recruiting 
of racial and ethnic minority persons. 
Each cycle of trainees has included black, 
Chicano, Asian, Indian, and Anglo stu- 
dents and has had an even distribution of 
men and women. Cultural awareness is 
greatly heightened when students live, 
Work, study, and travel with persons who 
areculturally different from themselves. 


PROGRAM ELEMENTS 


In a traditional program, candidates 
‘Generally take the same courses, some 
Exceptions being made on the basis of 
Eo academic experience. In the 
IUMREL/OSU model each individual 
E an intensive preassessment in 
E lis or her previously acquired 
Bee cling skill and knowledge are 
oroughly evaluated. Learning experi- 
ences based on the resulting analysis are 
ened for each individual. Proj- 
oe f members do not assume that 
E e exists solely because a 
Se has been previously completed. 

$, Ee must be demonstrated. 
“pletin e the program and com- 
$ E is preassessment, a counselor 
Workin p hours a week in an agency 
: Es irectly with clients. "Training, 
3 E. consists of working to meet 
tions, A 5 of real clients in real life situa- 
- Agency supervisors are trained in 
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this competency-based approach and 
participate in planning learning experi- 
ences and evaluating counselor perfor- 
mance. The time to be spent at an agency 
is never predetermined; it depends on 
the speed with which a counselor trainee 
is able to master previously agreed-on 
tasks. Since trainees vary in experience 
and need, it is possible to have an ex- 
tremely wide variation in length of 
placement at any given site. 

Whena prospective counselor demon- 
strates competency in all areas pre- 
scribed by the program, exit from the 
program occurs and another candidate 
takes the vacated training slot (see Figure 
1). The rate of completion depends on 
the motivation and capability of an indi- 
vidual; it is not related to any time vari- 
able. Completion time has ranged from 
four to fifteen months, the average time 
being eight months. 


EVALUATION OF COMPETENCY 


Individual competencies comprising the 
curriculum were derived through a 
modified Delphi approach (Helmer 
1966). There are 58 competency state- 
ments, clustered in eight competency 
areas. Competencies are written in both 
a product (outcome-referenced) and a 
process (activity-referenced) format. 
Therefore, methods of evaluation differ 
with each competency module. Follow- 
ing are two examples of typical compe- 
tency statements. 
Outcome-Referenced Competency 


Objective: The student will be able to 
identify facilitative counseling behaviors 
of other counselors. 

Criterion: The student com pletes a coun- 
seling observation checklist that is in 
agreement with "expert" evaluation of 
three or more randomly selected coun- 


seling work samples. 
The assessment procedure involved 
here is simply to have the trainee 
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FIGURE 1 
The NWREL/OSU Counselor Education System 


2.0 ESTABLISH LEARNING PRIORITIES 
2.1 Describe Learning Needs. 


2.2 State Preferred Learning Modes 


1.0 ASSESS ENTRY PERFORMANCE 


-3 Prioritize Objectives 


2 
Uae dicent tM 


1.1 Select Competencies to be Measured 


List of 
Needed 
Competencies 


1.2 Complete Assessment 
1.3 Analyze Performance 


14 AII Criteria Met 


Leaming Priorities 


3.0 DEVELOP LEARNING ACTIVITIES 


stL 


31 


ning Alternatives 


3.2 Select Desired Activities 


3.3 Prioritize Activities 


3.4 Plan Complete 


5.1 Select Competence to be Evaluated 
5.2 Complete Evaluation 


5.3 All Criteria Met 


Learning Plan 


4,0 ACTIVATE LEARNING EXPERIENCE 


4.1 Participate in Learning Experience 
42 Evaluate Experience 
liis 


4.3 Modify if Necessary 


4.4 Seek Competence Evaluation 


evaluate three videotaped work samples 
from a pool of tapes that have already 
been assessed by two "experts." If, after 
analysis, the student's evaluation is not 
congruent with the "expert" assessment, 
training tapes are used to sharpen the 
trainee's evaluative skill, and the assess- 
ment is repeated. 


Activity-Referenced Competency 


Objective: The student will develop and 
participate in a plan for increasing self- 
esteem. 

Criterion: The student evaluates present 
self-esteem by the use of the program’s 
self-esteem instrument, submits a plan to 
the project instructor for increasing 
self-esteem, and validates that the plan is 
in process. 
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Unlike outcome-referenced objec- 
tives, the activity-referenced competen- 
cies simply provide evidence that the stu- 
dent is engaged in a specific process that 
has apparent validity for personal 
growth. In the foregoing competency 
component, the students engage in the 
process of evaluating their present de- 
gree of self-esteem and plan a systematic 
program of increasing it. There is no 
final goal except to be "in process." 

In all the components, evidence of 
learning is contained in the“ criterion 
statement and is never validated unilat- 
erally. Two or more instructors and/or 
supervisors must agree that the criterion 
has been met. If students disagree with 
an evaluation, they may seek a third 
opinion. This protects students from ar- 
bitrary or capricious judgment. 
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GRADING AND CREDIT ACQUISITION 


The ideal system for assigning grades in 
a competency-based system would be 
pass/no pass. However, Oregon State 
University still uses the A to F format, as 
do most graduate schools. It was there- 
fore decided to assign either an A oran I 
(Incomplete) for each course in which 
the student was enrolled. If a student 
masters all competency areas related to a 
given course, an A is assigned. If not, an I 
is given until the competency is mas- 
tered. No one is penalized for failing to 
meet established criteria; the acquisition 
of credit is simply delayed until compe- 
tency is demonstrated. 

The model provides a flexible process 
for certifying competency through indi- 
vidualized and personalized learning 
experiences. This offers counselors an 
opportunity to enhance their profes- 
sional competencies within a program of 
dearly specified expectations and cri- 
teria. The model is designed to be an 
Open system capable of changing as 


counselors’ competency needs are iden- 
tified. 


PROBLEMS AND POTENTIALS 


Complete program evaluation is in proc- 
€ss and will be available at a later date. 
Preliminary information, however, sug- 
Bests several areas of concern as well as 
great promise for this approach to coun- 
selor preparation. 

One of the negative features of this 
kind of approach is that there are almost 
Certain to be fewer large group learning 
experiences, since everyone's learning is 
Planned on an individual basis. The op- 
Portunities for students to be involved 
With each other will be reduced, unless a 
deliberate effort is made to provide for 
Such experiences. 

Another feature of this approach is 
that professors (learning managers) 
must devote constant attention to meet- 
ing the learning needs of students and 
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thus have little time for outside consult- 
ing or other research. One could view 
this situation as either a blessing or a 
curse, but in any case the role of the 
professor becomes quite different when 
that person must constantly update, 
coordinate, and evaluate a wide range of 
learning resources rather than simply 
meet classes on schedule. 

An additional concern is that the pro- 
gram can become very lifeless and 
mechanical if one simply observes the 
protocols of the training materials with- 
out providing the personal energy that is 
unique to each counselor trainee and 
each professor. It is easy for the coun- 
selor merely to meet the minimum de- 
mands of a competency demonstration 
without personalizing the experience or 
intending to pursue the area of compe- 
tency in depth. This same condition is 
common to traditional approaches in 
education, however, so it would not 
necessarily apply solely to a compe- 
tency-based system. 

A final problem that has been a con- 
stant source of concern is developing 
credibility for this type of approach 
among colleagues in universities where 
traditional approaches to education may 
be powerfully maintained. The possibil- 
ity of completing the requirements fora 
master’s degree in only four months or 
of receiving university credit for per- 
formance on the job is still anathema to 
many persons who are committed to 
clock hours and multiple-choice tests as a 
measure of learning. A sound program 
evaluation—the results of which are 
widely communicated—therefore be- 
comes critical. 4 à 

On the optimistic side, there is consid- 
erable evidence that the approach is a 
valid one. Preliminary performance 
evaluations have been obtained from 
supervisors of the persons who com- 
pleted their training during the de- 
velopmental phase of the project. of 29 
trainees, 27 were evaluated by their em- 
ployers as standing in the top 20 percent, 
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in preparation and performance, of all 
professionally prepared counselors they 
knew. The other two trainees were rated 
in the top 40 percent on all dimensions 
evaluated. At this point the counselors 
appear to be meeting the highest per- 
formance expectations of those who are 
hiring them. Additional performance 
evaluations will be conducted to evaluate 
the maintenance level of competencies 
over a longer period of time. 

Another very gratifying aspect of this 
approach is the high level of motivation 
that appears to be present among the 
counselor trainees. Most of them have 
never before been in a program that al- 
lows them flexibility and a variety of 
learning modes. Their response has 
been universally favorable and their 
energy levels consistently high. 

A final observation is that resource 
persons and prospective counselors alike 
have an extremely healthy attitude about 
evaluation when expectations are clearly 
defined. Students seek evaluation rather 
than dread it, and they feel that they are 


Guidance Public Relations 
via Radio and Newspaper 


RICHARD G. AANONSEN 


Richard G. Aanonsen is Director of Guidance, 


Massena Central School, Massena, New York. 


Throughout the history of public educa- 
tion in America, people have demon- 
strated that they will support school pro- 
grams that they perceive as meeting the 
needs of youth. They have not sup- 
ported what they have seen as unneces- 
sary or peripheral to the process of edu- 
cation. Curtailment of guidance pro- 
grams, increased pupil-counselor ratios, 
and lack of adequate financial support 
has led members of the guidance profes- 
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genuinely involved in the learning proc. | 
ess—in both planning and evaluation, 
This attitude results in the reduction of 
competitive behavior and promotes a 
greater sense of community among the 
trainees. At this stage we are very op- 
timistic about the possibilities in this ap- 
proach. W 
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Sion to question whether various publics 
understand the counselor’s role in public 
education, Historically, guidance pro- 
grams have not always been considered 
among top-priority items in planning 
school budgets; rather, the highest 
priorities have centered around class- 
room instruction. Guidance has received 
consideration and fiscal support only 


after the needs of instruction have been 
met. 
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In the face of these state and national 
dilemmas, schools need to undertake 
planned guidance public relations ef- 
forts to articulate the counselor's identity 
and role. One form of these efforts 
should be geared toward altering inac- 
curate perceptions of the counselors 
role and reinforcing accurate ones. 
There are many credible public relations 
techniques, but guidance personnel 
must identify potentially effective tech- 
niques that are available in the local 
community. This article describes how 
one guidance staff implemented a public 
relations effort in a school district. 

The Village of Massena (population 
18,000) is located in northern New York 
State on the St. Lawrence River and is the 
site of the Seaway International Power 
Project. It is the chief industrial town in 
northern New York and the home of 
Alcoa, Reynolds, and General Motors 
(Chevrolet Division). In the school dis- 
trict there is one public high school, one 
nonpublic high school, one public junior 
high school, one nonpublic junior high 
School, six public elementary schools, 
and two nonpublic elementary schools. 
About 25 percent of the pupils live in a 
rural area, and 70 percent of the work- 
ing population is classified as blue-collar. 
Of a graduating senior high class of ap- 
proximately 375 pupils, over half pursue 
further education or training. Remain- 
Ing graduates either seek local employ- 
ment, move away from the area, become 
homemakers, or enter a branch of the 
armed services. 


PLANNED PUBLIC RELATIONS 
EFFORTS e 


Massena Central School’s guidance per- 
sonnel determined that the mass media 
Would provide a practical means of 
communicating with the general 
Public-parent-taxpayer group. Steps 
ae taken to initiate a radio program 
is adult-oriented station and a 

y column in the local newspaper. 
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Objectives of this approach were to help 
the general public (a) understand the 
role of the school counselor, (b) learn 
what resources (school and community) 
are available to parents and youth, (c) 
better understand the developmental 
problems of youth, (d) learn about cur- 
rent activities and opportunities avail- 
able through guidance services, and (e) 
learn some of the direct benefits of their 
school taxes. 

While these objectives are general and 
not all-inclusive, the basic goal in for- 
mulating them was to disseminate in- 
formation that would develop the gen- 
eral public's awareness of the role and 
function of guidance services and the 
ways in which guidance services contrib- 
ute to individual student development. 


SALES TECHNIQUES 


A primary task in the planning process 
was to develop a strategy of "selling" the 
concept to the media. Media manage- 
ment personnel had to be persuaded 
that the activities would fulfill a currently 
unmet community need. In an effort to 
accomplish this "sales" goal, answers 
were sought to the following questions: 
Who are radio and newspaper person- 
nel? Do they have children? If so, are the 
children in school? Have personnel or 
their children ever talked with a school 
counselor? If so, did they get helpful in- 
formation, counsel, or support? After 
personnel who had had counselor con- 
tact were identified, further steps were 
taken to determine their level of respon- 
sibility. Management personnel who had 
had positive counselor contact were 
selected as potential targets for the 
“sales” presentation. 

The presentation that was developed 
capitalized on the past positive counselor 
contact. The intent was to (a) remind 
media personnel that they had experi- 
enced counselor contact, (b) reinforce 
positive outcomes, and (c) discuss the 
child's present situation if appropriate. 
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Following a short, positive discussion, 
the counselor would comment, 
"Wouldn't it be wonderful if more par- 
ents took advantage of guidance ser- 
vices? There are so many ways that coun- 
selors could be of service in providing 
educational, vocational, and personal in- 
formation to parents if the parents only 
knew that help was available.” It was 
hoped that personnel would respond, 
“Yes. We live in a complex, fast-changing 
world, and I’m sure that all parents 
would find, as I did, that the guidance 
program is a good source of help for me 
and my children. It’s too bad more par- 
ents haven't taken advantage of guid- 
ance services." The nextstep was to *pop 
the question and close the sale." 


RADIO 


Knowing that radio stations set aside air 
time for public service programming, 
during the spring of 1971 the guidance 
director called a local radio station to 
arrange a meeting with the station's pro- 
gram director. Through this meeting, 
and based on the program director's 
prior positive contact when his son was in 
high school, the guidance director was 
able to outline the counselor’s role and 
the need for disseminating information 
to students and parents. The program 
director agreed that guidance infor- 
mation would be of general interest to 
listeners and was quite willing to take 
advantage of this opportunity for addi- 
tional public service. Approval to broad- 
cast a guidance information radio pro- 
gram was granted. 
Following a substantial amount of 
planning, “Accent on Youth" went on 
the air September 1, 1971. The program 
is now heard for five minutes a day Mon- 
day through Friday in northern New 
York State and southern Ontario, 
Canada. As of this writing, “Accent on 
Youth” is completing its third year. 
Tapes are recorded one week in advance 
of air time. A staff announcer opens and 
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closes each program using a standard 
script with background music. Along 
with the program’s closing statement, 
“Good youth guidance is everybody’s 
job,” is an invitation to send in questions 
or comments regarding guidance ser- 
vices in schools. 

Topics are varied and uniformly 
geared toward providing helpful news, 
hints, and points of view. Some pro- 
grams are talk shows, others are com- 
mentaries. The director of guidance 
presents commentaries and interviews 
and does the overall programming. 
Some of the specific program topics are: 
the role of school counselors, teenage 
concerns, being a good listener, whether 
everyone should go to college, the job 
outlook, testing, study skills, financialaid 
for college, understanding developmen- 
tal needs of youth, where to go for in- 
formation about careers, the local guid- 
ance calendar of events, and ways in 
which school guidance experiences help 
the child. 

Guests on talk shows include psy- 
chologists, college admissions and finan- 
cial aid personnel, school administrators, 
teachers, students, counselors, profes- 
Sors, pupil personnel specialists, and 
representatives from community service 
agencies. 


NEWSPAPER 


"Counselors Comments" is the name of 
acolumn appearing every Thursday ina 
local newspaper. The “sales” strategy 
used with the radio station program di- 
rector was also used with the editor of a 
local newspaper. Following an interview 
with the editor, who had had counselor 
contact, it was agreed that guidance in- 
formation could be relevant for many 
readers. It was established that all articles 
would meet certain technical criteria 
with regard to such things as deadlines, 
length, format, and so on. 

Articles are written by guidance staff 
members and are from 350 to 400 words 
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long. Topics include career planning as a 
process, choosing a high school pro- 
gram, the world of work, guidance in- 
formation services, what students are 
saying, parent-child relationships, ser- 
vices for the handicapped, alternatives to 
college, opportunities for women in the 
seventies, and current guidance activities 
in local schools. The column has now 
completed its first year. 

One of the challenges of writing a col- 
umn is to keep it to 400 words or less. 
The problem is not so much what to say 
as how to say it effectively and efficiently. 


OBSERVABLE OUTCOMES 


Several informal surveys have been done 
to evaluate the effectiveness of our local 
guidance public relations techniques. 
The results have been very encouraging. 
For example, to maintain licensing the 
radio station has to evaluate all pro- 
gramming and submit a report to the 
Federal Communications Commission. 
The station’s survey revealed that many 
adults listen to “Accent on Youth.” Sta- 
tion officials have indicated favorable 
community reaction to the program. In 
fact, parents and other taxpayers have 
Suggested topics for discussion. The 
number of parent-counselor contacts (by 
telephone and in person) has increased 
Since the inception of the radio program 
and the newspaper column. School 
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board members have received positive 
feedback from their constituents about 
the public relations efforts. 

Radio programs having the greatest 
appeal appear to be those featuring con- 
versations with college admissions and 
financial aid officers, case studies de- 
scribing results of successful counselor 
intervention, and hints on becoming a 
more effective parent. Programs on test- 
ing have not had much appeal. Listeners 
seem to be capable of relating to anec- 
dotes illustrating human development 
as a process and counseling as a catalyst 
in that process. Newspaper articles 
generating the highest interest include 
those on the job outlook, educational 
opportunities for youth in secondary 
school and beyond, and informational 
resources available through school guid- 
ance offices. 

Overall, it appears that many pub- 
lics—teachers, students, board mem- 
bers, parents, and taxpayers—are be- 
coming better informed as a result of 
planned guidance public relations ef- 
forts. Locally, guidance services have 
been strengthened. Since péople will 
support school programs that they per- 
ceive as beneficial to youth, the commu- 
nity should be informed about school 
guidance programs that make a positive 
contribution to individual student de- 
velopment. In our school district we have 
found this an excellent way of soliciting 


public support. B 
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Research in Counseling 


Richard W. Warner, Jr., Column Editor 


This column is based on the belief that research can provide meaningful data to the 
practicing counselor. While individual studies may not provide sufficient data on which 
to act, a combination of separate research efforts or a large-scale, long-term research 
project does have the possibility of providing sufficient data. This column willl undertake 
to provide that data by either reviewing the current research in a specific area or 
examining the results from a long-term project. The emphasis will be on implications for 
the counselor, so there will be little if any information on research design or statistical 
procedures. Readers desiring more detail about a particular study should write directly 
to the original author(s). Readers who desire to have the results of their research and/or 
innovative approaches considered for review in this column should send the material to 
Richard W. Warner, Jr., Counselor Education, 2054 Haley Center, Auburn University, 


Auburn, Alabama 36830. 


Counseling Blacks 


EARL B. HIGGINS, Instructor, Auburn University, Auburn, Alabama 


RICHARD W. WARNER, JR., Associate Professor, Auburn University 


Since the creation of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity and the advent of desegrega- 
tion in public education, there has been 
within the counseling profession a 
heightened concern with rendering counsel- 
ing services to minority groups. This concern 
has been reflected in the proliferation of arti- 
cles written with recommendations for coun- 
seling minorities. The entire May 1974 issue 
of the Elementary School Guidance and Counsel- 
ing journal, for example, was devoted to this 
topic; and three issues of the PERSONNEL AND 
GuipANCE Journat (May 1970, October 
1971, February 1973) were devoted to coun- 
seling racial and ethnic minorities, 

This review was undertaken to examine 
the research generated by this increased con- 
cern. The senior author, himself black, has 
been interested in this area because of his 
involvement in two special projects dealing 
with training minority students at the univer- 
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sity level; these projects were designed to re- 
train black educators in student personnel 
services. The junior author, who is not black, 
has also been involved in these two projects, 
particularly as they have related to the pro- 
viding of counseling services to minority stu- 
dents. We decided to include in this review 
any article that had as its subject racial or 
ethnic minorities, The paucity of research 
articles in the literature dealing with counsel- 
ing any of the other minority groups, how- 
ever, caused us to restrict this review to spe- 
cial programs for blacks. Furthermore, most 
of the articles we reviewed that deal with 
counseling blacks were written as position 
papers and are devoid of research. In most 


cases the authors discuss characteristics of 


blacks and make recommendations or 
suggestions as to what would be the best ap- 
proach to use in counseling blacks. Several 
recurrent themes are presented in the rec- 
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ommendations of these writers. The focus 
of this review, then, is to see if there is any 
research to support these recommendations. 

In conducting this review, we used the fol- 
lowing resources: the ERIC system, several 
volumes of each of ten specific journals, and 
several abstracts common to the field. It is 
unfortunate that at this point much of the 
interest reported in the literature on counsel- 
ing blacks, the culturally deprived, and the 
socioeconomically disadvantaged is in the 
form of subjective thought articles, with very 
few articles reporting any attemptat objective 
evaluation. 


NEED FOR 
UNDERSTANDING THE CULTURE 


Currently there is a popular belief in the need 
for the counselor to understand the cultural 
background of the client (Rosenfeld 1971). 
Vontress (1969, 1971), Kincaid (1969), Sikes 
(1971), and Arbuckle (1972) all pointed out 
the need for the counselor to understand the 
cultural background of the black client. 

The documented research showing the 
need for the counselor to understand the cul- 
tural background and language differences 
of the black and/or disadvantaged client is 
scarce. In one study addressing this concern, 
Clarke and Walters (1972) surveyed both 
black and white counselors working with 
large numbers of black students. Their re- 
sults indicate the incorrectness of the notion 
that communication problems between coun- 
selors and black students are caused by the 
client's lacking “middle-class values.” They 
do conclude, however, that counselors work- 
ing with black students “feel” a need to be less 
verbal and more action-oriented. Unfortu- 
nately, no attempt was made in that study to 
ascertain how the students felt. 

The differences in language are also as- 
sumed to be an important factor in the coun- 
selor-client relationship, and one study exam- 
ined that assumption. Schumacher, Bani- 
kiotes, and Banikiotes (1972) conducted a 
Study to see how well white counselors under- 
stood words frequently used by black stu- 
dents and how well black students under- 
stood words often used in counseling sessions 
by white counselors. The results showed that 
the linguistic compatibility between black 
students and white counselors is low. The 
effect of this incompatibility on counseling 
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outcomes was not reported, and one is left to 
speculate that this must mean negative re- 
sults. As can be seen, there is a paucity of 
research on the effects of understanding the 
culture and language of black students. 


RACIAL DIFFERENCES 
OF CLIENT AND COUNSELOR 


A review of the literature shows a lack of 
agreement among authors as to whether a 
racial difference between counselor and 
client affects the counseling relationship. 
Some authors maintain that the racial differ- 
ence alone will cause difficulties for the white 
counselor and the black client (Kincaid 1969). 
Other authors believe that all black clients will 
perceive white counselors as being alike, that 
is, as being ineffective (Washington & Ander- 
son 1974). 

The research literature is inconsistent in its 
findings relative to the effect of racial differ- 
ences in the counseling relationship. In an 
experimental study, Wilson (1973) reported 
that black high school students expressed 
mixed emotions regarding their attitudes to- 
ward white counselors. In another experi- 
mental study, Woods (1974) found no sig- 
nificant differences in the counselor-client 
racial interaction and suggested that race per 
se may not be the most important variable in 
the counselor-client relationship. Three ex- 
perimental studies, however, support the no- 
tion that black clients respond better to black 
counselors. Banks (1969) reported data 
showing that racial similarity has a positive 
effect on the initial counseling interview. 
Granthan (1970-71) reported that disadvan- 
taged black university students preferred 
black counselors to white counselors to a sig- 
nificantly greater degree, Bryson (1973) 
found that university students favored intra- 
racial counselor-and-client combinations 
(black to black and white to white) over the 
interracial combination in the initial counsel- 
ing interview. Thus the findings here are 
mixed, with three studies supporting the view 
that black clients prefer black counselors and 
two studies questioning this assumption. 


NEED FOR EMPATHY 


Empathy has been identified as the single 
most important dimension in establishing a 
counseling relationship (Carkhuff 1969). 
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The review of the literature supports this, 
especially in counseling with minorities (Von- 
tress 1967, 1970; Wittmer 1971). When inex- 
perienced black counselors and experienced 
white counselors were compared in terms of 
reports of black students desiring to return to 
see the counselor, it was the counselor's em- 
pathy, positive regard, and genuineness that 
were the significant factors rather than the 
counselor's experience (Banks, Berenson & 
Carkhuff 1967). There is a general consensus 
that, despite dissimilarities between client 
and counselor, high-empathy counselors are 
more effective than low-empathy counselors 
(Banks 1969). 


APPROPRIATE APPROACHES 
FOR COUNSELING BLACKS 
A review of the literature as to whether spe- 
cific techniques and approaches should be 
used with the black client shows a general 
consensus favoring action-oriented ap- 
proaches. 

Lefkowitz and Baker (1971) described an 
experience in counseling black high school 
students using the “physical action” ap- 
proach. McGrew (1971) reviewed the litera- 
ture and found support for Hollingshead 
and Redlich’s (1958) finding that direct ap- 
proaches are best when working with 
minorities. The approaches to counseling 
blacks suggested by Kincaid (1969) are action 
approaches that are task-oriented. Harper 
and Stone (1974) have presented the qualities 
of a good theory for counseling blacks and 
Suggest rational-emotive therapy or reality 
therapy. The review of the research articles is 
also consistent in preferring an action- 
oriented approach for counseling with 
blacks. 

, Morgan (1971) reported that the culturally 
disadvantaged, underachieving youth ex- 
posed to behavior theory counseling showed 
great improvement in grade point average, 
study habits, attitudes, and self-esteem. 
Workman (1974) has reported that a be- 
havioristic approach to counseling produced 
significantly more success than a humanistic 
approach in achieving the client's goal of in- 
creased production. Walker (1973) reported 
that the Adlerian strategy is a more efficient 
procedure than the self-emergent counseling 

approach in eliciting more client responses, 
more client affect referents, and greater 
client receptivity with disadvantaged black 
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clients. Tucker (1973) compared an action- 
counseling approach with the "traditional" 
approach and found that the counselees of 
the action-model approach differed sig- 
nificantly from those of the traditional ap- 
proach regarding the degree of satisfactory 
solutions to identified problems. Further, the 
counselees of the action-model approach saw 
their counselors as significantly more helpful. 


GROUP COUNSELING 


Many writers have recommended group 
counseling with blacks. The efficacy of using 
this approach, however, is not well docu- 
mented. Lee (1961) used group counseling 
with Negro high school freshmen and sen- 
iors. The posttest showed a reduction of 
problems for the group studied, and the con- 
clusion was that group counseling appeared 
to be an effective approach when counseling 
with blacks. 

Gilliland (1967), using two experimental 
groups and two control groups, evaluated the 
outcomes of small group counseling with 
black high school students. The results 
showed that group counseling was an inval- 
uable resource in improving scholastic 
achievement and coping behavior in black 
adolescents. Williams (1972) used group 
counseling with black college students and 
found that this approach effected significant 
improvement in grade point average. Moates 
(1970) studied the effects of group counsel- 
ing on the self-concept, peer acceptance, and 
grade point average of disadvantaged black 
junior high school clients. It was concluded 
that activity group counseling tended to pro- 
duce positive changes in self-concept and 
peer acceptance scores; however, no change 
in grade point averages resulted. None of 
these studies demonstrated that group pro- 
cedures were any more effective for black 
clients than might be expected for white 
clients, 


CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 


The research reported here is unfortunately 
meager. Counselors who are conducting 
innovative counseling programs with mi- 
norities are encouraged to evaluate the out- 
comes and report them in the literature; it is 
indeed sad that more research has not been 
reported in the literature thus far. 
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Nonetheless, the research that has been re- 
viewed here does seem to point out some 
considerations to be taken into account when 
counseling with blacks. The following rec- 
ommendations are drawn from what is cur- 
rently presented in the literature and deal 
with elements important in counseling with 
blacks. Because of the paucity of research 
findings, these recommendations should be 
treated cautiously. 


1. Research shows that, when working 
with blacks, the counselor needs to communi- 
cate empathy, especially during the initial 
stages of the relationship. There is reason to 
believe that this dimension of the counseling 
relationship has the potential for overcoming 
any initial problems encountered between a 
white counselor and a black client. While all 
counselors need empathy training, it is par- 
ticularly important for counselors who are 
working with black students. The research 
indicates that white counselors can work ef- 
fectively with black students if they can func- 
tion at a high level of empathy. 

2. Black counselors are more effective in 
counseling black students; however, this dif- 
ference appears to be a function of the coun- 
selor’s understanding of the culture and lan- 
guage and the counselor's commitment to the 
black client rather than a function of race 
itself. Hence there is a real need for all coun- 
selors to understand the cultural and lan- 
guage differences in black clients, and inser- 
vice training should be undertaken by those 
counselors involved with black students. It 
would seem most helpful if this training were 
conducted by blacks from the community in 
question, 

3. The literature reveals that the action- 
Oriented approach facilitates more positive 
change than traditional approaches in coun- 
seling with black clients. However, employ- 
ment of any approach should be attempted 
only after an empathic relationship is estab- 
lished. Further, it is imperative that coun- 
selors recognize that, just as all whites are not 
the same, neither are all blacks the same. 

4. A group approach that would establish 
an empathic relationship in the early stages of 
the group and move on to appropriate action 
during the later stages seems most fitting 
pm counseling blacks. Gazda's (1971) 
ao Counseling: A Developmental Approach 

uld be a good reference. 
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5. What appears to be the most important 
finding from the research is that those factors 
that have been shown to be important for any 
effective counselor are especially. true for 
counselors working with blacks. All good 
counselors must provide empathic under- 
standing, must understand the language and 
culture of their clients, and must respect their 
clients. These factors are true regardless of 
the race of counselor or client. While recog- 
nizing the many special problems facing 
blacks and other minority groups, in terms of 
providing good counseling services perhaps 
we should spend more time finding out the 
common core of effective counseling than 
placing emphasis on racial and ethnic differ- 
ences. 
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The Adolescent: Case Studies for Analysis by 
Nancy C. Ralston and G. Patience Thomas. Chan- 
dler Publishing Company, 257 Park Avenue South, 
New York 10010. 1974. 198 pp. $4.95 paperback. 


The perceptive authors present opening 
chapters on “The Case Study” and “Under- 
standing Adolescent Behavior,” then de- 
lineate 10 case studies illumining identity 
crisis, drug abuse, social maturity, independ- 
ence and parental conflict, prolonged educa- 
tion, responsible sexuality, suicide, alienation 
from society, vocational choice, and minority 
group problems and pressures. Each case 
study follows a comprehensive outline cover- 
ing family history as well as individual his- 
tory, with thoughtful interpretive questions, 


The School Guidance Worker, Vol. 29, No, 4, 
March/April 1974. Guidance Centre, Faculty of 
Education, University of Toronto, 1000 Yonge St., 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada M4W 2K8. Pp. 1-60. An- 


iple eeu (6 issues) $7.00, single copy 


This competent journal has concentrated 
each March/April issue on testing, both the 
theme and the issue of this "theme issue." 
Eight articulate articles cover such aspects as 
standardized tests in classrooms, criterion- 
referenced tests, tests for placement rather 
than admission, testing and counseling, tests 
in research, and nonuse of tests as "some 
form of psychological witchcraft.” The editor 
concludes that testing “seems to be alive and 
well in Canada”; its misuse can be deadly and 
sickening. As a balanced blend of thought- 
through views, this special issue Passes the 
test. 
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Strangers to Themselves: Readings on Mental 
Illness edited by Gene and Barbara Stanford. Ban- 
tam Books, Inc., 666 Fifth Ave., New York 10019. 
1973. 332 pp. $1.25 paperback. 


Prolific compilers of assorted anthologies, 
the Stanfords read studiously and reap as- 
tutely. Though they adhere to the controver- 
sial “mental illness,” regarded by many as 
more emotional and less medical, their selec- 
tions are on target and their five introduc- 
tions help “give the reader considerable in- 
sight into himself and the world around him” 
(surprising sexist language from strongly 
feminist Barbara). Fiction and nonfiction are 
drawn upon to depict neuroses, psychoses, 
and various treatments. The final section, 
“Mental Health and You,” is weakened by the 
datedness of its longest selection, “Profes- 
sional Resources,” published in 1960. 


Models of Group Therapy and Sensitivity Train- 
ing by John B. P, Shaffer and M. David Galinsky. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
07632. 1974. 303 pp. $9.95. 


Not "models" necessarily to be emulated, 
small group methods described here include 
social work groups, psychoanalytic therapy 
groups, group dynamic therapy groups, 
existential-experiential therapy groups, 
Psychodrama, gestalt therapy workshops, 
behavior therapy in groups, the Tavistock 
approach to groups, T-groups and the 
laboratory method, encounter groups, and 
the theme-centered interactional method. 
The chapter devoted to each is mainly de- 
scriptive, issues being touched on more in the 
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introductory and concluding chapters, the 
latter providing “paired comparisons.” Aside 
from “the group's potential tyranny,” insuffi- 
cient attention is given major concerns re- 
quiring monitoring and evaluation. 


Developing Programs for Faculty Evaluation by 
Richard |. Miller. Jossey-Bass Inc., 615 Montgomery 
St., San Francisco 94111. 1974. 248 pp. $9.95. 


“A Sourcebook for Higher Education,” this 
small book could spur big leaps forward in 
faculty evaluation, a matter of increased con- 
cern to students, faculty themselves, and ad- 
ministrators hard pressed by lack of hard 
money and loss of soft money. With tenure 
losing its tenacity, needed are improved 
criteria for retention and for resolution of 
such dilemmas as teaching competence vs. 
scholarly contributions, Criteria are easier to 
establish than evaluate, but Miller offers 
good grist for a start. His five chapters on 
issues, strategies, and practices are followed 
by a comprehensive annotated bibliog- 
raphy—a rarity meriting a special accolade. 


Formula for Success: A Core Concept of Man- 
agement by Lawrence A. Appley. American Man- 
nlp Associations, Inc., 135 W. 50th St., New 
Ol . 1974. 138 pp. $7.95. Management 
por ow 10 E sar St NE Ee har- 
li ^ ., New York 1 N s 

193 pp. $6.95. MES NA 


Odiorne, also author of Management by Objec- 
lives, offers more substance, style, and per- 
page value than Appley, this AMA's chair- 
man of the board, who claims that "profit is a 
service in itself" and exclaims, "Productivity is 
the name of the game!" In stressing that "ac- 
tivity is of value only in terms of attainment," 
he is close to Odiorne's core concept, "People 
tend to become so engrossed in activity that 
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they lose sight of its purpose." Both extend 
management dimensions to other areas of 
life, Odiorne more pointedly. He skewers 
professionals who "persist in . . . activities, as 
learned, even when the objectives practically 
cry out for some other kind of behavior." 


Clinical Child Psychology: Current Practices 
and Future Perspectives edited by Gertrude J. 
Williams and Sol Gordon. Behavioral Publications, 
Inc., 72 Fifth Ave., New York 10011. 1974. 545 pp. 
$19.95. 


The “official publication of the Section on 
Clinical Child Psychology of the American 
Psychological Association,” this book of 39 
readings demonstrates the diversity of this 
field, topics ranging from infant develop- 
ment through intelligence testing and sexual 
stereotyping to family planning, This mish- 
mash of mainly reprinted material may sig- 
nify a profession in search of itself, as 
perhaps indicated by the editors (who con- 
tributed several articles) labeling Part 1 "The 
Emerging Future" and Part 9 "Clinical Child 
Psychology Reassessed." 


The American Alcoholic by William Madsen. 
Charles C Thomas, 301-27 E. Lawrence Ave., 
Springfield, Illinois 62717. 1974. 248 pp. $11.50. 


Subtitled “The Nature-Nurture Controversy 
in Alcoholic Research and Therapy,” this is a 
scholarly but readable treatment of one spe- 
cial application of the heredity-environment 
hassle and the body-mind bind. Through a 
thesis-antithesis-synthesis analysis, an- 
thropologist Madsen brings pertinent disci- 
plines to bear on this most pervasive drug 
problem. He devotes considerable space to 
the considerable success of  Alcoholics 
Anonymous. His 473 references, two de- 
tailed indexes, and qualitative merit rate him 
a mark of AA, 
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two STS career education inventories: 


Hall Occupational Orientation Inventory 
(Second Edition) by L. G. Hall 


Grades 7—12 & Adult. Systematically samples personality 
needs, worker traits & job characteristics, yields 22-scale 
individual profile. Hand- or machine-score. About 1 hr. 
working time. Specimen set, $2.00 


Cornell Career Awareness Inventory 
by LaVerna Fadale 


Grades 4—9. Assesses 7 aspects of occupational information 
as input for developmental career education programs. 
Hand- or machine-score. About 1 hr. working time. 
Specimen set, $1.00. 


Scholastic Testing Service, Inc., 480 Meyer Rd., Bensenville IL 60106 


PERSPECTIVES ON 
CAREER, CHOICE AND THE SELF 


A symposium 
David V. Tiedeman 
and Associates 


A special issue of Character Potential: A Record 
of Research, Volume VII(1), 62 pp. $1.50 


(Subscription rate for 4 issues, $4.00) 


Research Project 


i haracter 
Union College Chara dy, N. Y. 12305 


207 State Street, Schenecta 
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ishil ii ji jew in this column should 
ishers wishing to have their books considered for review in 
peii copies of each book to the Editor, Personnel and Guidance Journal, 1607 
New Hampshire Avenue N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009. 


Obsolescence and Professional Ca- 
reer Development by H. G. Kaufman 


A Legal Perspective for Student Per- 
sonnel Administrators by Robert 
Laudicina and Joseph L. Tramutola 


p. 392 


p. 393 


Flexible Guidance in the Elementary 
School: Tested Techniques for a 
Stress-Free Classroom by Elaine Todd 
Koren p. 394 
Communication Workshop for Parents 
of Adolescents: Leaders Guide by 
Jane E. Brownstone and Carol J. Dye p. 395 
Fundamentals of Counseling by Bruce 
Shertzer and Shelley C. Stone p. 395 
The Big Welfare Mess: Public Assist- 

ance and Rehabilitation Approaches 

edited by John G. Cull and Richard E. 


Haray, p. 396 


Black Agenda for Career Education 


edited by Roosevelt Johnson p. 396 


Creating the Future: A Guide to Living 
and Working for Social Change by 


Charles Beitz and Michael Washburn p. 397 


The Counselor and Religious Ques- 
tioning and Conflicts by Bryan T. 
Clemens and Darrell Smith 


Value Clarification as Learning Proc- 
ess by Brian P. Hall and Maury Smith 


A Humanistic Psychology of Edu- 
cation—Making the School Every- 
body’s House by Richard A. Schmuck 
and Patricia A. Schmuck 


or i e E a a 


Obsolescence and Professional Career De- 
velopment by H. G. Kaufman. New York: 
AMACOM, a division of the American Management 
Association, Inc., 1974. 193 pp. $11.95. 


This book provides a concise and useful 
analysis of an important subject—obso- 
lescence among professional personnel, in- 
cluding a cogent discussion of the dynamics 
of change in professional, scientific, techni- 
cal, and managerial fields—which should be 
of special interest to those counselors who 
may believe that professional careers are rela- 
tively secure paths to status and security. At 
one point Kaufman suggests that new de- 
velopments are so rapid that students com- 
pleting a standard bachelor’s or even a mas- 
ter’s program may already be facing prob- 
lems of obsolescence when they take their 
first job. 
In a concise foreword Eli Ginsberg states 
that “the key to an organization's efficiency is 
the way in which it conserves and uses its 
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talents" and that "the neglect of professional 
obsolescence is a risk that no management 
can willingly assume.” There is much food 
for thought here, not only for managers of 
public and private institutions employing 
substantial numbers of professionals, but also 
for counselor educators and practitioners. 

Of particular value is the author's treat- 
ment of the human aspects of obsolescence 
and the detailed analysis of various measures 
that managers and professionals themselves 
must take to keep abreast of the explosion in 
research and development that is occurring 
in most professional fields. 

If the book has a weakness, it is in the 
overall solutions and conclusions reached re- 
garding what needs to be done about the 
human problems involved. It is fine to rec- 
ommend a greater emphasis on continuing 
education and further study through a Na- 
tional Commission on Obsolescence, but 
many of the issues are pressing because they 
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center on the difficulties that human beings 
confront in facing their own problems of ad- 
justing to change in midcareer and in the 
middle years of life. 

A better understanding of the importance 
of these changes and their psychological and 
sociological impact on middle-aged and older 
professionals is probably just as important as 
the impact of the technological revolution it- 
self, Counselors and counselor educators will 
find this book helpful in enabling them to 
understand why they should be more con- 
cerned with career developmentas a lifelong 
process—which also requires that more at- 
tention be given to the preparation and up- 
grading of teachers and counselors them- 
selves. 

Finally, it is encouraging to see the Ameri- 
can Management Association underwriting 
publication of this book. Hopefully, this will 
stimulate a greater concern in business and 
industry for the human adjustment problems 
of employees in the middle and older years 
—a long overdue development.—Charles E. 
Odell, State Department of Labor and Industry, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


A Legal Perspective for Student Personnel Ad- 
ministrators by Robert Laudicina and Joseph L. 
Tramutola. Springfield, Illinois: Charles C Thomas, 
1974. 140 pp. $9.50. 


This book attempts to provide information 
for student personnel administrators on laws, 
legal precedent, and regulations concerning 
the university and its relationships with stu- 
dents. The authors should be credited with 
compiling various legal materials in an or- 
ganized and descriptive way. 

The authors suggest that the old concepts 
of the university existing apart from the 
community, functioning in loco parentis, and 
having inherent authority to make all rules 
that affect student life are myths. They indi- 
cate that college administrators, faculty, stu- 
dents, and the community must work to- 
gether in formulating new rules and regula- 
tions. 

The information about the student as a 
dual citizen with both campus and civic re- 
Sponsibilities and about new laws concerning 
Cighteen-year-olds should be of aid to many 
idministrators. The book provides relevant 
Bistum many of the cases cited, however, 

ave been shortened, and comments by 
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HOT OFF 
THE APGA PRESS 


Casebook for School 
Counselors 


1974. By Lewis B. Morgan. This self- 
teaching text provides a series of 
simulated counseling incidents and 
encounters. Each "case" is followed 
by 4 questions which test the reader's 
ability to handle the situation, suggest 
solutions and predict outcomes. The 
author lists his 5 suggested re- 
sponses, which for each case are 
evaluative, interpretative, supportive, 
probing and understanding. Case- 
book for School Counselors does not 
purport to be an omniscient authority 
on the cases presented. But as amen- 
tal practice field for counseling 
techniques, this work is invaluable to 
students and practitioners alike. 96 
pp. $4 to APGA members, $5 to 
non-members. (order #095) 


A Comprehensive View of 
Career Development. 


1974. Edited by Garry Walz, Robert 
Smith and Libby Benjamin. This 
monograph is the outcome of a work- 
shop sponsored jointly by APGA, Im- 
pactmagazine andthe ERIC Counsel- 
ing and Personnel Services Center, 
and held in Ann Arbor, Michigan, June 
1973. Each chapter speaks to a SIg- 
nificant and emerging trend or theory 
in career planning—career guidance 
and women, guidance an the 
technological boom, models for future 
planning and much more. The work 
will interest all with a stake or an In-. 
terest in career guidance and de- 
velopment. It will provide the reader 
with a clear vision of what can an 
should be done, and how. 104 pp. $5 
to APGA members; $6 to non- 
members. (order #024) 


American Personnel and 
Guidance Association 

4607 New Hampshire Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20009 


the authors concerning the ramifications of 
these cases would have been helpful for the 
reader. The book does make a valuable con- 
tribution concerning students’ rights and 
possible legal action students can take in 
order to protect themselves and their rights. 

The data on drugs and controlled sub- 
stances and explanations of federal laws 
should be of assistance to universities in help- 
ing them understand their responsibilities 
and formulate new policies. The pages de- 
voted to lists, names, and descriptions of var- 
ious drugs are of questionable value. 

The material regarding students’ civil 
liberties provides clear statements on free- 
dom of speech, of association, and of privacy. 
It also provides a model for university and 
campus policies. With the exception of some 
of the legal jargon used in the cases cited, the 
book should be understandable to all student 
personnel workers. An area that is not in- 
cluded is that of equal opportunity and af- 
firmative action guidelines regarding stu- 
dents as workers, although other aspects are 
discussed concerning campus jobs. 

On page 113 the authors suggest that the 
behavioral sciences background of many stu- 
dent personnel officers will be helpful in the 
years ahead. This is questionable, because 
many student personnel administrators’ 
training is in higher education and adminis- 
tration, 

I believe that this book should be of value to 
most student personnel administrators as a 
source of legal information and as a measure 
of their knowledge of student problems, laws, 
and court decisions with which they should be 
familiar—LeRoy C. Olsen, Washington. State 
University, Pullman, Washington. 


Flexible Guidance in the Elementa School: 
Tested Techniques for a Stress-Free Pecan. 
by Elaine Todd Koren. New York: Centerfor Applied 
Research in Education, Inc., 1974. 235 pp. $8.95. 


This book was written to help the classroom 
teacher "develop and maintain a sound emo- 
tional climate" for children to learn in, to pro- 
vide the teacher with "guidance tools for 
smootherclassroom functioning," and to give 
the teacher "an insight into the guidance 
roles of the supervisor and counselor" while 
providing guidelines for working with these 
two staff members. 
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Koren writes directly to teachers about how 
to use such creative activities as dramatics, 
role playing, and art to guide children into 
productive learning experiences. She makes 
good use of examples and case studies to 
show teachers how they can use their own 
special talents in creative ways in their own 
classrooms. 

Other chapters introduce such guidance 
techniques for teacher use as sociograms and 
classroom discussions. Behavior modification 
is described as a method of dealing with chil 
dren who have special behavioral problems. 
One chapter is devoted specifically to the 
humanistic approach, with its emphasis on 
feelings and values, though I see the entire 
book as having a strongly humanistic ap- 
proach. Another chapter focuses on the uses 
of classroom groups. A chapter on records 
and confidentiality again stresses the impor- 
tance of the teacher's role. 


Koren understands the frustrations and 
pressures of the classroom—a good reminder 
to guidance personnel. She recommends 
teacher-counselor discussion groups in which 
teachers can discuss their feelings of anger 
and panic and find out that it is all right to 
have these feelings, which are shared by col- 
leagues and understood by counselors. 


Koren has tried hard to make her book 
universally applicable to teachers of children 
everywhere. However, her experience as a 
teacher and counselor in the New York City 
schools shows through from time to time with 
language and examples that are—if not 
unique to New York City—more common 
to urban than to rural or suburban schools. 
Readers from inner-city schools will particu- 
larly learn from the chapter on the ghetto 
and enjoy the examples. Much of the material 
does have universal appeal, and any teacher 
should be able to winnow out that which is not 
relevant in the local scene. 

This book is easy and enjoyable to read. It is 
full of practical suggestions and interesting 
examples. Written as a handbook, its refer- 
ences to the literature are limited. Those ref- 
erences that are given immediately follow 
the topic as suggested reading. 

If were an elementary school counselor, I 
should like to have this book on my shelf for 
my own use as well as to loan out to teachers. 
Asa counselor educator, I would urge its use 
in service courses for teachers. It is a very 
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human book.—Mary G. Ligon, Hofstra Univer- 
sity, Hempstead, New York. 


Communication Workshop for Parents of Ado- 
lescents: Leader's Guide by Jane E. Brownstone 
and Carol J. Dye. Champaign, Illinois: Research 
Press, 1973. 73 pp. $3.50. 


Are you a high school counselor or a person 
who works with parents of adolescents? Have 
you been wanting to start a parent discussion 
group but haven't known how to go about it? 
Do you wonder how much structure is desir- 
able? How many sessions should be planned? 
How many parents should be in a group? If 
these are the kinds of questions that have 
been besetting you, this booklet is what you 
have been looking for. Or if you are already 
doing parent groups, this booklet will be a 
fine check against your own way of working. 

The structure for the workshop is carefully 
planned with regard to topics, but it is flexible 
and personal. The workshop is scheduled for 
five sessions. While groups have varied from 
8to 25 members, the recommended size is 12 
to 14 members. 

The five sessions fit well together. The 

opening session is on parents" major concerns 
and goals. This is followed by a session on 
communication skills, based on an inventory 
of communication practices taken by parents 
and adolescents. The third session is on styles 
of communication, the fourth on discipline 
and setting limits. The final session is on fam- 
ily values. Inventories and questionnaires are 
collected from the parents and their adoles- 
cent children to provide personal involve- 
ment in the group discussion. The exercises 
are carefully selected to help people learn 
from their own experiences and to illustrate 
alternative ways of improving communica- 
tions. Homework is assigned foreach session. 
All parents receive a small pamphlet, Parent's 
Review, so that they may review the significant 
points developed from each session. The 
pamphlet contains space for each class to de- 
velop its own ideas and to compare them with 
the ideas of previous classes. 
_ To me, this guide's only shortcoming is in 
Us very limited references. Beginning discus- 
Sion leaders need all the help they can get. 
Additional references, such as Gordon 
Parent Effectiveness Training and Driekurs and 
Grey's A Parent’s Guide to Child Discipline, 
Would be very desirable —Clarence A. Mahler, 
California State University, Chico. 
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Fundamentals of Counseling by Bruce Shertzer 
and Shelley C. Stone. Second edition. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1974. 484 pp. $10.95. 


If you are in the mainstream of counselor 
education, you might well consider this up- 
dated and expanded second edition by a pair 
of seasoned pro fessionals asa text for the first 
course. If you are a graduate student prepar- 
ing for final examinations, you will probably 
find it invaluable—thorough, scholarly, and 
wise. On the other hand, if you are a prospec- 
tive counselor who has never faced a troubled 
person, this lengthy recital of theory and re- 
search will probably provide little practical 
help in bridging the gap between your pres- 
ent self-structure and projected professional 
counselor's role. If you are a seasoned prac- 
titioner, you are likely to be as bored as if you 
were eating dry corn flakes—unless you 
reach the last chapter on issues and trends, If 
youarea teacher, administrator, specialist, or 
parent who knows little about counseling, 
you will not learn much here about what 
counselors really do or how to talk with 
clients. 

The book is at its best in providing experi- 
enced students or counselor educators with a 
framework for the past, present, and future 
of professional counseling; in relating coun- 
seling to the social sciences; in promoting an 
understanding of the strengths and weak- 
nesses of counseling practices as documented 
by a wealth of research; in providing an 
orientation to counseling as an emerging 

rofession; and in discussing honestly and 
fair-mindedly such issues as the school coun- 
selor and discipline or the counselor as an 
agent of change in the school. j 

The authors’ definition of counseling as 
“an interaction process” (where? with 
whom?) is so broad that it defeats their desire 
to foster the development of the counselor’s 
role and identity. They might have been 
wiser to restrict themselves to interaction with 
pupils in the American secondary school. 


After reading the authors’ attempt to deal 


with nine “counseling” (?) approaches in two 
brief chapters, I admire their courage but 

uestion their judgment. Furthermore, SIX of 
the nine approaches (rational-emotive 
therapy, reciprocal inhibition, Freudian 
analysis, client-centered therapy, existen- 
estalt therapy) were developed 


tialism, and g a € 
by psychiatrists and clinical psychologists for 
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application with disturbed adult patients; yet 
few readers of this book will become psycho- 
therapists in private practice or in a mental 
hos; 


Finally, 1 hope that Houghton Mifflin will 
edit the third edition more carefully; there 
are too many words, too many redundancies, 
and too many circuitous sentences. In spite of 
these shortcomings, the authors are old 
hands and have much of value to say.—Arthur 
A. Dole, University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia. 
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agency policy should be formulated on the 
basis of such factual information about the 
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needs of those expected to benefit from 
agency services. 

The book's contributors recognize that, 
with an ever-expanding economy and in- 
creasing emphasis on the Gross National 
Product, vocational rehabilitation program- 
ming is ideal for placing the physically and 
mentally disabled in the labor market. They 
also recognize its drawbacks, including the 
fact that in the currently shaky economy 
there may not be enough jobs for the able- 
bodied and skilled workers. The con- 
tributors' suggested innovations seem con- 
tingent on a reordering of national priorities 
and values, bringing into being comprehen- 
sive manpower legislation, welfare reform, 
and large-scale public employment pro- 
grams. Like many professionals in the help- 
ing services, these contributors are not only 
idealistic but also realistic in recognizing a 
need for their social action toward necessary 
legislation. They astutely believe that a "new 
breed” of rehabilitation counselor must be 
trained to meet the demands of suggested 
innovations. 

Since the book is a wholesome balance of 
realism and idealism, it should serve as a 
guide to people at various levels of govern- 
ment who should seriously consider giving 
top priority to the proposals the contributors 
make,—frank V. Touchstone, Mental Health- 
Retardation Center, Hazard, Kentucky. 


Black Agenda for Career Education edited by 
Roosevelt Johnson. Columbus, Ohio: Educational 
Associates, Inc., 1974. 


"The need for developing this book is im- 
peccably clear when one travels around the 
country, attends conferences, visits classroom 
teachers, and overhears conversations by 
concerned professionals and parents [about] 
career education. The general tone of these 
conversations [is that of] anxiety, confusion, 
dismay, scorn, hostility, and a sense of in- 
credibility. To be even more specific, it is the 
black personnel and parents in most in- 
stances who express mistrust relative to the 
adoption of the components of career educa- 
tion for the educational goal toward which 
Oppressed and aggressive black children are 
now to be educated, and in the case of correc- 
tions (prisons), rehabilitated.” 

These provocative statements are but a few 
of the many to be found in Johnson's small 
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book. His experience is reflected in the con- 
tent of the three chapters he authored: 
“Black Agenda for Career Education,” 
“Career Education and Blacks; A Crisis of 
Disbelief,” and “What a Difference a Black 
Counselor Makes.” 

A major accomplishment of this book is 
that it compiles the critical papers of several 
contributors who have similar perceptions 
regarding the potential strengths but 
dangerous pitfalls present in operationaliz- 
ing the ambiguous concept of career educa- 
tion on a nationwide basis. Johnson is unre- 
lenting in his attack on the career education 
concept, emphasizing its insidious threat to 
the basic education and subsequentcareers of 
blacks. 

The contributors who follow, in their 
chapter-by-chapter presentations, weave his- 
torical patterns, present data on the educa- 
tion and unemployment of blacks, evaluate 
the evaluators, and somewhat extraneously 
discuss the development of institution goals. 
Brazziel, in his chapter, "Career Education 
and Black Americans," gives the reader à 
sense of the underlying theme of criticism 
expressed by each author when he says, 
"Career education could very well take black 
Americans back to Booker T. Washington 
with black children and youth urged to let 
their buckets down where they are and be- 
come hewers of wood and drawers of water.” 

I urge counselors to read this small book so 
that they understand the sorry state of affairs 
in our counseling and guidance system as it 
"unrelates" to blacks and so that they under- 
stand why the contributors perceive the im- 
plementation of a supposedly respectable 
concept as potentially devastating in its im- 
pact on the black community.—Hugh C. 
Banks, New York University, New York City, 


Creating the Future: A Guide to Living and Work- 
Ing for Social Change by Charles Beitz and 
Michael Washburn. New York: Bantam Books, INC., 
1974. 422 pp. $1.95. 


To quote the authors, “This is our source 
book, our essential guide, a job catalog for 
activists," Such it is. Creating the Future is a 
Catalog of information relating to soci 

Change and social change vocations, the re- 
construction of communities, and move- 
ments and pressure politics, the book cul- 
minating in a plea for a world community. 
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Interspersed throughout are commentary, 
addresses of leaders and community activist 
groups, up-to-date information on obtaining 
legal skills (and degrees through alternative 
learning experiences), and even information 
about infiltrating the American business 
world to implement socioeconomic change. 
In many regards this is an excellent, informa- 
tive, and needed book, 
Counselors might be said to need it, because 
they are daily being confronted by kids who 
are opting for just the kinds of approaches to 
committed living that this book calls for. The 
kids need it and can use it, for it contains much 
valuable information related to professions 
in which social change can be wrought. Even 
the general public needs it, because it is talking 
about those situations that occur us 
continuously, of which we have litte know! 


colored by the authors’ partisan 
pointof view the book asa whole is delightful 
and impressive reading, thoroughly accurate 
in every detail, and, frankly, hard to pot 
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down (though it’s one of those books that you 
can take with you and read a little at a time). 

Practicing counselors should have no diffi- 
culty sorting out those sections they can use, 
and they will probably find the answers to 
many questions students have asked of them. 
If they were concerned only with updating 
vocational counseling skills, the book would 
certainly suffice, at least in those areas it deals 
with. But more important, the ultimate value 
of the book may lie in its potential for reawak- 
ening counselors to their social responsi- 
bilities to both their communities and their 
students. In brief, this is a very useful book. 
—Jon Boller, Head Start, Governor's Office, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 


The Counselor and Religious Questioning and 
Conflicts by Bryan T. Clemens and Darrell Smith. 
One volume of “Special Topics in Counseling,” 
Series VII of the Guidance Monograph Series, 
edited by Shelley C. Stone and Bruce Shertzer. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1973. 80 pp. $2.00 
Paperback. 


This book is a brief, clear statement of what 
the authors believe to be reasonable goals, 
major problems, and helpful procedures for 
counselors who wish to be more effective in 
aiding their clients in the many religious and 
ethical conflicts that beset humankind. The 
focus is chiefly that of young people in 
schools and colleges. The book should be 
helpful in clarifying the role of the counselor 
in aiding the developmental process of young 
people facing up to an increasingly complex 
world and the conflicting demands of groups 
and individuals within that world. 

The authors leave little doubt as to where 
they stand on major points, and they do not 
lack suggestions for those who come to share 
their point of view, They have also done a 
creditable review of pertinent literature on 
the views of others about religious and moral 
development. From these writings and from 
their own thinking emerges a synthesis that 
calls for a more active role of the counselor, 

The authors explore models for under- 
standing and helping to clarify the client’s 
religious and moral problems, leaning to- 
ward Brammer and Shostrom's perceptual 

models for developing a philosophy of life 
and for functioning in the role ofa therapeu- 
tic counselor in dealing with value problems. 
There is also discussion of group activities, 
programs already tried, sources for informa- 
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tion on experimental programs, and the ne- 
cessity for counselors to articulate and think 
through their own philosophy of life and 
their own views on the great questions of 
humankind. 

Most of the authors’ suggestions are quite 
sound and are worthy of further investiga- 
tion. Among their recommendations, how- 
ever, are some that could cause legal concern 
in some states. On page 65, for example, they 
advocate the use of school facilities for “lead- 
ership training” seminars (which they state 
are akin to “old-time Sunday School instruc- 
tion”) and other activities. While there is 
precedent for this, there have been’ mixed 
legal decisions about it, depending on the 
state involved. 

While the book will not satisfy those who 
wish to keep the counselor's values as totally 
out of the counseling office as possible and 
will not satisfy those who view such counsel- 
ing as a chance to “set the client straight” (by 
advocacy of a particular value system), the 
authors present a well-reasoned book that 
raises many basic questions, present oppos- 
ing views as well as their own, and offer some 
approaches that, if carefully used with due 
regard for legal strictures, can benefit school 
counselors and others.—Carlton E. Beck, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin—Milwaukee. 


Value Clarification as Learning Process by Brian 
P. Hall and Maury Smith. Vol. 1: A Sourcebook 
(Hall), 306 pp., $7.95. Vol. 2: A Guidebook (Hall), 
253 pp., $7.95. Vol. 3: A Handbook for Christian 
Educators (Hall and Smith), 270 pp., $7.95. New 
York: Paulist Press, 1973. 


Itstill happens now and then. A person pokes 
an accusing finger at us and says (rather 
triumphantly), "That's a value judgment!" as 
if we had been caught in some dastardly act. 
But by and large, “value,” once the bane of 
counselors, has been rehabilitated. Indeed, 
“value clarification” has become a bit ofarage 
in educational circles. In these three volumes 
we have something over 800 pages of the 
philosophy and technology of this burgeon- 
ing movement. 

The Sourcebook details the philosophical 
and psychological assumptions that consti- 
tute the underpinnings of value clarification. 
It should be clear that the process, as Hall 
outlines it, is not simply exploratory, not sim- 
ply a matter of uncovering what values we do 
in fact hold. The point of the enterprise is not 
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merely to examine the choices at the core of 
a person’s life in keeping with the popular 
rendering of the Socratic admonishment to 
self-scrutinize; it is hortatory as well. 

That is, Hall has definite ideas as to what 
those choices ought to be. Thus the Sourcebook 
catalogs that estimable group of desiderata, 
which are, in the main, those characteristics 
lionized by so-called humanistic psychology. 
The book is punctuated with photographs 
that often lend effective emphasis to a point 
being made by the text and in many cases 
provide eloquent testimony of their own. 
There are as well a number of paper-and- 
pencil exercises intended to illumine for 
readers the values on which their own lives 
rest. Several of these seem to have definite 
promise for clinical application. 

At times the reader has the sense of having 
gotten a fresh purchase on the notion of 
value. There are, to be sure, discussions in the 
Sourcebook about the place of work, guilt, fan- 
tasy, and leisure that should be useful to 
many a practicing educator. At other times it 
seems that one is laboring through an 
elementary text intended to introduce ado- 
lescents to popular sociology and to edify 
young minds. Certainly for those at home 
with the humanities and their relevance to 
education, there will be a sense of déjà vu. 
But, on balance, the virtues of the Sourcebook 
seem to outweigh these liabilities. 

The Guidebook is intended as a means to the 
concretization of the ideas enunciated in the 
first volume. It is a compendium of value 
clarification exercises articulated in terms ofa 
Seven-part paradigm: introduction, materials 
needed, numbers, time, procedures, possible 
Outcome, and appropriate clientele. The 
exercises almost invariably involve something 
that is to be written by participants and sub- 
sequently discussed in small groups. Accord- 
ingly, the book provides a welter of forms, 
generally “the materials needed.” These 
exercises are later orchestrated into a series 
of one- , two-, and three-day conferences, 
Which the author and his colleagues have 
tested and recommend to the reader. In all, 
anyone interested in applying value clarifica- 
tion to groups of high school students, 
teachers, or professional trainers will find 
much profit here. 

A The Handbook is an attempt to sell the no- 
tions developed in the other two volumes to 
educators within orthodox Christian 
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In assessing childhood behavior... 


DCB 
DAB 
DESB 


.. measuring instruments all. 


DCB — DEVEREUX CHILD BEHAVIOR 
RATING SCALE 

Enables measurement of symptom behavior of 

emotionally disturbed and mentally retdrded 

latency age children. Designed for use by anyone 

having daily contact with the child — house- 

parent, hospital aide, childcare worker, mother. 


DAB — DEVEREUX ADOLESCENT BEHAVIOR 
RATING SCALE 

A standard means of describing and communi- 
cating overt behavior symptoms of disturbed 
adolescents. For use by clinicians, rehabilitation 
counselors, nurses, hospital aides, recreation 
personnel and others working directly with 
adolescents. 


DESB — DEVEREUX ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
BEHAVIOR RATING SCALE 


Permits behavior measurement at the elementary 
schoo! level. Designed to aid educational 
| difficulties 


personnel in examining behaviora 
affecting academic progress. 
Developed through the research programs of 
The Devereux Foundation which administers 
Devereux Schools. 

Marshall H. Jarvis. 
helen Td Consulum President 
for information and literature 
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Publisher tor The Devereux Foundation 
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churches. Cannily, the authors neither belit- 
tle nor threaten the establishment, using 
humanistic approaches to learning and teach- 
ing to convey the religious message in an 
especially direct and effective way. Finally, 
the book presents some of the methodology 
for applying “inductive education” to the re- 
ligious context, offering specific strategies, 
exercises, and descriptions of actual projects. 
The Handbook should be of considerable use- 
fulness to religious educators in search of 
more meaningful modes of dealing with ado- 
lescents (and adults) and to humanistic 
educators eager to communicate with their 
counterparts in religious organizations. 
—Thomas W. Allen, Washington University, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 


A Humanistic Psychology of Education—Mak- 
ing the School Everybody's House by Richard A. 
Schmuck and Patricia A. Schmuck. Palo Alto, 
California: National Press Books, 1974. 388 pp. 
$5.95 paperback. 


This book deals with various strategies for 
humanizing our schools. In the preface the 
authors promise to go beyond the works of 
Herndon (The Way It Spozed to Be) and Sil- 
berman (Crisis in the Classroom) and "grapple 
with ways of humanizing schools by using 
theory and research available from the social 
sciences—social psychology in particular." It 
is their thesis that the crisis in the schools "lies 
in interpersonal conditions; the changes de- 
manded are in the area of human 
relationships." The philosophical model that 
the authors use as their rationale for making 
changes in the school is based on Martin 
Buber's I-Thou relationship. They fulfill 
their promise to a large extent, but the cost to 
the reader is incredible verbosity. 

The authors trace various approaches to 
mental health—as far back as Freud and as 
recent as Skinner—and conclude that "the 
mental health application can be superior to 
the therapeutic and behavioristic applica- 
tions for reaching the goal of humanizing our 
schools." Unfortunately, although their point 
is well taken, the research cited is often ir- 
relevant or contradictory to the pointthey are 
trying to make. About six pages are spe- 
cifically devoted to the role they propose 

counselors should play. It is refreshing to 
read the authors' reiteration of the theme 
that counselors should put less emphasis on 
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psychopathology and more emphasis on the 
relationship between a client's mental health 
and the psychosocial nature of the school en- 
vironment. 

Since this book deals with humanizing our 
schools, those counselors who are looking for 
new ideas may find a few within its 388 pages. 
Unfortunately, the reader will have to wade 
through a lot of unrelated material along the 
way. The annotated bibliographies that fol- 
low each chapter are superb and serve as an 
excellent source for additional information 
on the topics discussed.—Stephen G. Weinrach, 
Villanova University, Villanova, Pennsylvania. 
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THE BIG APPLE, 
APGA AND YOU! 


The Big Apple (New York City) and APGA will 
team up March 23-26 in the biggest counseling 
event of 1975. You'll surely want to attend. 

APGA Convention will give substance to 
1 theme, “Confronting, Challenging, Chang- 
ing" in many ways. Alvin Toffler (author of Future 
Shock) will deliver the Keynote Address. Women's 
Rights will be stressed in the programs and work- 
shops. “Thoughtful Activism" will be an underlying 
theme of the convention. And this year’s activities 
will have an unprecedented international flavor. 


We needn't tell you about the city itself—The Big 
Apple offers as many things todo as there are APGA 
members. 

For registration forms or any other APGA conven- 
tion info, contact: 

APGA Convention Office 
a 1607 New Hampshire Ave. 
Washington, DC 20009 


Activities of the Association 


Purpose. The American Personnel and 
Guidance Association is a nonprofit scientific 
and educational organization established in 
1952 to serve its members and the public 
through programs designed to advance the 
broad educational aspects of guidance, coun- 
seling, and student personnel work. 


Programs. The APGA program is designed 
to promote and stimulate exchange of pro- 
fessional experience and knowledge through 
regional, state, and local meetings; through 
professional journals, monographs, and 
other publications on topics significant to the 
field; and through a national convention. 


Membership. The Association’s membership 
includes over 34,000 people with bachelor’s 
degrees or advanced degrees in guidance, 
counseling, and student personnel work. 
Members are active in many professional set- 
tings, including every educational level from 
kindergarten through graduate school, adult 
education, community agencies, govern- 
ment, business, and industry. 


Divisions. APGA is composed of 11 divisions 
that represent special interests within the 
profession, They are: 
. American College Personnel Association 
(ACPA) 
2. Association for Counselor Education 
and Supervision (ACES) 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion (NVGA) 
^. Student Personnel Association for 
Teacher Education (SPATE) 
5. American School Counselor Association 
(ASCA) 
6. American Rehabilitation Counseling As- 
sociation (ARCA) 
7. Association for Measurement 
Evaluation in Guidance (AMEG) 
8. National Employment Counselors As- 
sociation (NECA) 
9. Association for Non-White Concerns in 
Personnel and Guidance (ANWC) 
10. National Catholic Guidance Conference 
(NCGC) 
ll. Association for Specialists in Group 
Work (ASGW) 
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Branches. APGA's program is carried on at 
state and local levels through 52 state 
branches as well as through local chapters 
and state divisions of the national divisions. 


Committees. APGA national committees 
and commissions, such as those on Human 
Rights, Federal Relations, Ethical Practices, 
Women, Older Americans, and International 
Education, reflect the Association's goals and 
help to implement its programs. 


Professional Information Services. The As- 
sociation provides members with publications 
designed to serve their needs, stimulate their 
interests, and help increase their understand- 
ing of the theory, philosophy, and practice 
that form the basis of today's guidance and 
counseling work. 

The 12 journals published by APGA and its 
divisions are: 


The Personnel and Guidance Journal 

Journal of College Student Personnel 

Counselor Education and Supervision 

The Vocational Guidance Quarterly 

Journal of the Student Personnel Association for 
Teacher Education 

The School Counselor 

Elementary School Guidance and Counseling 

Rehabilitation Counseling Bulletin 

Measurement and Evaluation in Guidance 

Journal of Employment Counseling 

Journal of Non-White Concerns in Personnel and 
Guidance 

Counseling and Values 


Also published biweekly is the Guidepost, 
the official newspaper of APGA. 

Other services APGA provides are the 
production and sale of single publications; 
the sale of films, reprints, and tape record- 
ings; and the resources of areference library. 


Conventions. The 1975 APGA Convention 
will be held March 23-96 in New York City. 


Headquarters. APGA Headquarters is lo- 
cated at 1607 New Hampshire Avenue N.W., 


Washington, D.C. 20009. Telephone: (202) 
483-4633. 
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Guidelines for Authors 


The Personnel and Guidance Journal invites manuscripts directed to the common interests of counselors 
and personnel workers in schools, colleges, community agencies, and government. Especially welcome is 
stimulating writing dealing with (a) current professional and scientific issues, (b) new techniques or innovative 
Practices and programs, (c) APGA as an association and its role in society, (d) critical integrations of published 
research, and (e) research reports of unusual significance to practitioners. 

All material should aim to communicate ideas clearly and interestingly to a readership composed mainly of 
practitioners. For a detailed description of stylistic and other requirements, authors are referred to Judy Wall's 
article, "Getting into Print in P&G: How It's Done," in the May 1974 issue of P&G. Following are guidelines for 
submitting a manuscript. 


REQUIREMENTS 


1. Send the original and two clear copies. Original should be typed on 82 x 11 nontranslucent white bond. 

2. Double-space everything, including references, quotations, tables, and figures. Leave extra space above 

and below subheads. 

3. Leave generous margins (at least an inch all around) on each page. 

4. Avoid footnotes wherever possible. 
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particularly in regard to references, is the publication manual of the American Psychological Association. 

Ordering information can be obtained from APA, 1200 17th St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036.) 

8. Never Submit material that is under consideration by another periodical. 

m Feed oar oes to: Editor, Personnel and Guidance Journal, 1607 New Hampshire Ave. N.W., 
ashington, D.C. 20009. Sending them to the editor's university address will only delay handling. 


Note; Authors bear full responsibility for the accuracy of referei tati i 

Ü , tables, and figures. These 
Should be complete and correct in manuscript to avoid the ion quotations, tal These 
these costs may be charged to the prid cost of making changes on the galley proofs, 


TYPES OF ARTICLES 


nontechnical | 
letters Epid ig and should appear on a page separate from the text. Article titles should not exceed 50 


2. In the Field articles. Manuscr i 
naw praean EE iy not exceed 2,000 words. They should briefly report on or describe 
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v ao)? ie Today it is important to insure that each stu- 

o BS dent develops the basic skills necessary to 

<> Æ% function at the next level of achievement, 
whether that be further education, career or 
family responsibilities. 


uu i Sy 
) Vi 
i A power test 
TASK (Stanford Test of Academic Skills) is and Mathematics. It's available in two 
a power test rather than a speed test and levels. One level is for use in grades 8-10. 
it provides wide range measurement of The other is for grades 11-junior/commu- 
student achievement in Reading, English nity college freshmen. 
| 


Criterion/Objective-Referenced Interpretation 
Each item in TASK is designed to mea- closely related instructional objectives 
sure a specific instructional objective have been grouped under a more general 
which can be stated in behavioral terms. instructional objective. 
Within each TASK test, items that measure 


Help for you 
This test helps to identify students who helps in the placement of students in the 
multi-level courses. 


may need remedial instruction. It helps to proper section of 
ement 


determine if a student has the basic skills TASK can also be given as a plac! 
to enter certain curricula or courses. It test for college freshmen. 


The latest addition 1 
Ask t and TASK, you can have con- 
is the latest addition to the newest ment Tesi Gan naa T 


Stanford uous measurement o 
Achievement Test Series. Since — tin y childhood to 


there is a continuous standard score achievement from earl 


cale for all levels of the Stanford Achieve- freshmenyearincommunity/juniorcollege. 


Very convenient 


Each subtest of TASK can be given in a normal, forty-minute class period. 


£u 
ESS 
Why TASK? ters) 


Now you know \ “= 


i E] Test Department, Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc. PGJ I 


757 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 
Please send me information on TASK. I 
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My present textbook on tests 
and measurement is 


a) too long 
b) too short 
c) too difficult 
d) out of date 


If "any of the above," 
see answer below. 


Measuring 
Pupil Achievement 


and Aptitude 


SECOND EDITION 

C. M. LINDVALL 

and ANTHONY J. NITKO, 

Learning Research and Development Center, 
University of Pittsburgh 


A brief, nontechnical introduction to tests and 
measurement, Measuring Pupil Achievement 
and Aptitude has been thoroughly revised, 
expanded, and brought up to date for this 
second edition. It provides an introduction 
to the use of tests in the instructional process, 
including both guidelines for the development 
and use of classroom tests and guidance in 
the interpretation and application of the re- 
sults of published tests. Among the special 
features of this edition are a strong emphasis 
on the development and use of behavioral 
objectives and a thorough explanation of the 
concepts of criterion-referenced testing. 
Publication: March 1975 
Paperbound. 320 pages (probable) 


Fundamentals of Testing 


BRUCE W. TUCKMAN, 
Rutgers University 


ms new textbook serves as a thorough, prac- 
fct introduction to every important aspect of 
Cols and measurement. Professor Tuckman 
E ers topics of both immediate practical 
of Portance—the interpretation of the results 
in published tests, for example—and topics 
ane be of future importance—the con- 
Trent En of attitude scales and the measure- 
Web of personality orientation. Throughout 
laho ook, the author emphasizes the impor- 
aha ? of behavioral objectives, providing 
D fiers on their development and their use 
à e basis for test items, relating them to 
Si eneterial on such subjects as test con- 
is ion, standardized tests, and school test- 
die LO grams. He also includes extensive 
Hs ssions of both criterion-referenced and 
m-referenced testing, 
Publication: April 1975 
576 pages (probable) 
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A textbook 
even guidance 
counselors 
can turn to 


for guidance 


Guidance Services 
in the 
Modern School 


SECOND EDITION 


MERLE M. OHLSEN, 
Indiana State University 


This invaluable textbook for prospective coun- 
selors, teachers, and administrators provides 
a basic introduction to fundamental guidance 
services and the relationships among these 
services, presents guidelines for the evalua- 
tion of existing guidance facilities and meth- 
ods of introducing new ones, and suggests 
ways in which guidance principles can be 
applied to personalize teaching and to im- 
prove curriculum planning. This Second Edi- 
tion reflects major changes and developments 
now occurring in guidance education, in- 
cluding the defining and implementation of 
behavioral objectives, using behavior modi- 
fication techniques in both consulting and 
counseling, and appraising the outcome of 
guidance services. Two new chapters, "Ele- 
mentary School Guidance" and "Community 
Guidance Services," reflect the recent dy- 
namic growth in the field of elementary school 
guidance as well as the current interest in 
such areas as career development, drug edu- 
cation, marriage counseling, and family coun- 
seling. Throughout the text, Professor Ohlsen 
makes effective use of case material that pro- 
vides practical and interesting examples for 
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Feedback 


Letters for Feedback should be under 300 words. Those selected for publication may ^ 


be edited or abridged by the Journal staff. 


Training for All Behavior Modifiers 


I must report that certain inconsistencies in- 
herent in the article *Black Concern with Be- 
havior Modification," by Bardo, Bryson, and 
Cody (September 1974 P&G) seem striking 
and at times confusing. True, ethnic minority 
representation among the elite group of be- 
havior modifiers is scant at best and should be 
a central concern. But of equal concern is the 
inadequate training given to all potential be- 
havior modifiers, training that renders them 
insensitive to legitimate concerns of a given 
minority population. The immediate solu- 
tion lies in training, not in quotas, with both 
being important and separate issues which 
demand different but complementary solu- 
tions. 

If the authors would have us believe that by 
simply increasing the number of black be- 
havior modifiers we would upgrade behavior 
modification in the black community, then 
their assumption is partially correct, but 
painfully so. For the same inadequate train- 
ing system that pervades the professional 
training of all behavior modifiers is also capa- 
ble of training inadequate black profession- 
als. Why not take the necessary steps to up- 
grade what many (myself included) see as an 
insensitive and deficient system of little value 
to the minority population before we hastily 
assume greater minority interest and partici- 
pation. If not, we just may give a party and no 
one will come. 

RICHARD L. CARHART 
Graduate student 
Governors State University 
Park Forest South, Illinois 


Look Up to Canada 


I found “Guidance U.S.A.: Views from 
Abroad” (September 1974 P&G) to be re- 
freshing and certainly a step in a healthy di- 
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rection for guidance in our country. We do 
need “greater perspective and insights . . . as 
to who we are and why we do as we do." 
Counselors are not valueless, and thereforeit 
is extremely important to relate our values to. 
those held by professionals in other en- 
lightened countries. 

The observations from Canada by Christie 
were of particular interest to me, because T 
spent the past three summers teaching in 
Canadian universities (two sessions in St. 
John's, Newfoundland, and one in Ottawa, 
Ontario). While in these places I interviewed 
directors and heads of guidance and found 
them to be very hospitable and interested in | 
sharing professional experiences. Like Chris- 
tie, I found the Canadians to be much more 
aware of what is going on in the States than 
we are of events taking place in Canada. This 
ignorance on our part is most unfortunate, 
because Canada seems to offer healthy alter- 
natives to some of our social problems. Like 
us, they haven't solved the inflation problem, 
but on the other hand, Newfoundland has 
fewer murders in a year than we have in a 
weekend in some of our cities! 

Hats off to the editor of P&G, and Christie 
can be assured that I, for one, recently sent in 
my application to the Canadian University 
Counseling Association and the Canadian 
Psychological Association to keep in touch 
with our friends up north. 

Howarp S. ROSENBLATT 

University of North Carolina at Asheville 

Asheville, North Carolina 


Reactions to Ponzo’s Article 


I enjoyed Zander Ponzo's article in the Sep- 
tember 1974 issue concerning the trials and 
tribulations of being a change agent in the 
schools. I think, however, that Dr. Ponzo was 
unduly harsh on himself concerning his ef- 
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makes or 
breaks a manager ? 


John Wileys 
got some answers? 


FORMATIVE YEARS IN BUSINESS: 
A Long-Term AT&T Study of Managerial Lives 
by Douglas W. Bray, Richard J. Campbell, and Donald L. Grant, 
all of the AT&T Company 

This book presents the findings of the most intensive longitudinal study 
of young managers ever done. It analyzes the growth and development of 
274 managers during their first eight years of employment in the Bell 
System. The book delves into the interplay between young managers’ 
expectations and company policies and receptiveness to change. FORM- 
ATIVE YEARS IN BUSINESS examines how the essential determinants 
of progress—motivational factors and recruitment policies—affect man- 
agers’ values and change their personal lives. An indispensable reference 
for behavioral scientists, personnel executives, and business career- 
oriented students. 1974 236 pages $12.95 


COLLEGE PROFESSORS AND THEIR IMPACT ON STUDENTS 
by Robert C. Wilson, Jerry G. Gaff, Evelyn R. Dienst, Lynn Wood, 

and James L. Bavry, all of the University of California at Berkeley 
This book is the first long-term analysis of the major roles and responsi- 
bilities of college and university teachers, and the impact these educators 
have on their students. Using empirical data from 1000 teachers at six 
colleges and universities, this forceful study shows: the values and atti- 
tudes professors have toward teaching and learning; their various instruc- 
tional practices; and the degree to which they successfully stimulate the 
students’ intellectual growth and development. These findings reveal new 
insights on such imperative issues as alternative classroom teaching 
practices, faculty accessibility to students, and support or resistance to 
academic change. 1975  240pp.(approx) $12.95 


Mail coupon to: Wiley-Interscience, Dept. 533 

P.O. Box 4569, Grand Central Station, New York, N.Y. 10017 ee igs od dolo 

Please send me the book(s) | have checked below to rea an 
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fectiveness in Lincoln High School. Specif- 
ically, he states that “procedures were estab- 
lished to improve communication among 
faculty, administration, and student body; to 
teach Negro History; and to improve black- 
white relations.” It appears that these were 
significant gains and that they were largely 
brought about by Dr. Ponzo himself. 

Dr. Ponzo’s experience at Lincoln does il- 
lustrate one point that I have repeatedly 
stressed: The individual who is most 
equipped to initiate change in a system may 
not be one who is most equipped to carry 
through the change in that system subse- 
quently. It often happens that a system 
changes only as a response to direct and 
forceful confrontation by a change agent. In 
the process, however, this change agent often 
loses his credibility and is in no further posi- 
tion to carry out the change which he has 
initiated. If another change agent who is in 
basic sympathy with the aims and goals of the 
first can then be brought into the system, that 
second person is generally in a better position 
to carry through and maintain this change. 
This is essentially a division of function 
between production and maintenance of 
change. 

I have personally seen this “division of 
labor” operate in at least two situations. It is 
unfortunate, however, that the first change 
agent must in a sense be a “sacrificial lamb.” 

E. THomas Down 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 


Zander Ponzo's article, “A Counselor and 
Change: Reminiscences and Resolutions," 
will probably be understood only by those 
counselors who have experienced a similar 
situation, The transition from academic 
idealist to working realist isa sobering growth 
experience. The direction of growth—either 
downward to an unimaginative spot some- 
where in the administration or upward to a 
vital, participating role in a changing sys- 
tem—depends on the individual's ability to 
continually evaluate what is going on during 
the transition period. 

Self-awareness keeps taking front role in 
the whole process. For without constantly 
questioning "What am I about?" the road 
ahead becomes unclear with many detours. 
Also, it seems that the effectiveness of per- 
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sonal skills tends to rise or fall in proportion — 


to the level of self-awareness. 

Recognizing and attending to individual 
needs at all levels within the system and realiz- 
ing that all needs must be considered is the 
first step in initiating positive change. 

The word manipulate in Ponzo's definition 
of counseling is the only unsettling part of his 
fine article. The word can mean "to manage 
or utilize skillfully" or "to control or play 
upon by artful, unfair, or insidious means." 
But my apprehension is really not important, 
For I’m sure that Zander Ponzo would agree 
that the system will quickly communicate its 
understanding of the counselor's choice of 
definitions and that the counselor's direction, 
of growth will continue accordingly—down- 
ward or upward. 

Josepu R. Vincik 
Heidelberg, Germany 


The End of Openness 


And it came to pass that a client friend of 
mine entered graduate school in counselor 
education at another university. Over a year 
had passed when he telephoned me and told 
me the following story. 

My friend’s program had a philosophy of 
openness. Students were encouraged to 
share their struggles for personal and profes- 
sional growth. In one of his courses, as part of 
a counseling demonstration, my friend 
shared his disappointment about not being 
accepted into a clinical psychology program 
and his mixed feelings about trying out a 
counselor education program. 

Later in the quarter, my friend received à 
letter from the instructor of the course asking 
him to come in and discuss his feelings about 
the program. My friend welcomed this ex- 
pression of personal concern and opportu- 
nity to share his feelings about the program. 

My friend entered the meeting room ex- 
pectantly. There he found himself facing the 
entire counselor education faculty! An in- 
structor began by stating that the faculty was 
concerned about him and the way he fit into 
the program. This statement was followed by 
à question and then another question. The 
trial had begun. 

Afterward, my friend went to the depart- 
ment chairman to try to understand what had 
happened. Nervously: “Was everything 
cleared up as a result of the meeting?" "Well, 
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CHARLES C THOMAS * 


MICROCOUNSELING: Innovations in In- 
terviewing Training (3rd Ptg.) by Allen E. 
Ivey, Univ. of Massachusetts, Amherst. 
Contribution by John R. Moreland. Fore- 
word by Robert R. Carkhuff. The text 
describes a systematic approach to teaching 
interviewing skills which has been shown to 
be useful in training not only clinical and 
counseling psychologists, but also social 
workers, paraprofessionals and numerous 
other members of the helping professions. 
Microcounseling provides not only a ve- 
hicle for teaching skills, but also a structure 
upon which one can build his own concept 
of interviewing, counseling and therapy. 
"74, 228 pp., 1 il., 1 table, $9.75 


COUNSELING PSYCHOLOGY AND 
GUIDANCE: An Overview in Outline by 
Jerome A. Kroth, Ball State Univ., Muncie, 
Indiana. Foundations in psychology are 
discussed representing the psychological 
core in most graduate programs, psycho- 
pathology, personality theory and the 
psychology of learning. The nature, devel- 
opment, organization and scope of guid- 
ance are included along with counseling 
theories and techniques, group processes 
and tests and measurements. The final 
Section considers current special topical 
areas related to counseling. 73, 272 pp., 1 
table, $8.95 


CAREER GUIDANCE FOR YOUNG 
WOMEN: Considerations in Planning Pro- 
fessional Careers edited by Richard E. 
Hardy, Virginia Commonwealth Univ., 
Richmond, and John G. Cull, Virginia 
Commonwealth Univ., Fishersville. (14 
Contributors) This book was written by 
Outstanding professional women for the 
purpose of offering advise to young women 
Concerning various professional areas. In- 
tended for young women earnestly seeking 
information on careers, its prime intent is 
to offer a practical, realistic approach to 
Career guidance. '74, 224 pp., 7 tables, 
cloth-$13, 75, paper-$8.95 


PUBLISHER 


ADJUSTMENT TO WORK edited by John 
G. Cull, Virginia Commonwealth Univ., 
Fishersville, and Richard E. Hardy, Virginia 
Commonwealth Univ., Richmond. (17 
Contributors) The book begins with the 
meaning of work and covers the relation- 
ship between work adjustment and leisure 
adjustment, vocational evaluation and 
work adjustment as a future thrust in 
rehabilitation. Special: problems of the 
mentally ill in adjustment to work, special 
problems of the disadvantaged and men- 
tally retarded, the contribution of psycho- 
logical evaluation to work adjustment, the 
contribution of group work, and theory 
and research in work adjustment are con- 
sidered in detail. In essence this book 
makes use of a carefully solicited collection 
of writings. '73, 360 pp., $16.75 


Organization and Administration of PUPIL 
PERSONNEL SERVICES by Howard L. 
Blanchard, Univ. of Northern Colorado, 
Greeley. The importance of group work re- 
sults as opposed to individual credit are 
among the topics found in this “idea” book. 
Students profit to the degree that each guid- 
ance team member is an artist in human rela- 
tions. Students need to perceive interactions 
with others as positive, consistent and fair. 
The guidance team member will purify his 
philosophy of education as he considers the 
ten guidance services covered in this book. 
774, 148 pp., 17 il., 5 tables, $7. 95 


CAREER COUNSELING IN THE COM- 
MUNITY COLLEGE by Charles Healy, 
Univ. of California, Los Angeles. Covered 
are such career tasks as choosing, problem 
solving, building esteem and managing 
time. Counseling procedures are described 
in detail so that counselors may apply 
them in a replicable manner to their own 
clients. The author describes one approach 
for achieving this replicability and shows 
how to employ the thirteen procedures. 
74, 160 pp., 1 il, 7 tables, cloth-$8.75, 


paper-$5.95. 
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there are some faculty members who are still 
concerned about you.” “Concerned about 
what?” “Well, you'll have to talk to them indi- 
vidually about that.” 

Five students received similar letters, and 
five students were put on trial that day. Two 
students, it was said, broke down and wept 
under the stress of the questioning. 

The news of the trials spread rapidly. Like 
silent thunder the whispered alarm was sent 
from student to student. For weeks after- 
ward, students discussed the trials. The 
phony game-playing students told the open 


ones about how naive they had been. The 
open ones believed them. 

On the surface everything continued on as 
usual. But the atmosphere changed. Class- 
room discussions lost their spark. The de- 
partment's hallowed philosophy of openness 
continued to be extolled by faculty and 
echoed back by students. But the hollowness 
of those words pounded into the ears of the 
sensitive ones like the beating of a bass drum. 

Jonn L. Swanson 
Doctoral student, University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 
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The Editor-Elect 


The APGA Board of Directors has named Derald Sue as editor-elect of the 
Personnel and Guidance Journal, effective with the September 1975 issue 


Derald Sue has served as a member of the P&G Editorial Board and as guest 
editor of our February 1973 Special Feature on Asian-Americans. At the age of 
32 he has been a counselor, a college professor, a productive writer of quality 
articles, and a leader in organizations dealing with the development of Asian- 
Americans and, more particularly, Chinese-Americans. 


He has many interesting ideas for the future, and | look forward with great 
enthusiasm to the new directions he will bring to P&G as the next editor. When 
these words come off the press, he will already have begun to participate in the 
decision process, since | will by that time have assembled the June 1975 issue. 


New manuscripts submitted from now on should be addressed to Derald Sue at 
the APGA address.—Leo Goldman, Editor. 
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Award-winning series of films on 


HUMAN VALUES 10° chrdren! 


This unusual trilogy was created by 
Phoenix Productions in collaboration 
with Dr. James Stachowiak, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Psychology and Head of Psy- 
chological Clinic, University of Kansas. 


A film dealing with self-image, identity 
and personal worth. Explores the child's 
view of himself in terms and situations 
an elementary student can understand 
and relate to. Illustrates how each per- 
son is unique and each individual's 
identity is worth preserving and nur- 
turing. AWARDS: Bronze Plaque, Co- 
lumbus Film Festival 

167? min. * color e $245.00 


"A vital rung in the long ladder of maturation is shared by 
two small brothers of quite dissimilar interests and tempera- 
ments All elementary school age children, as well as 


sensitive teens and adults, would find this a wonderful be- i 
of the attention might well be 


ginning to serious learning and growth activities. Most 4 
focused upon an intimate, flat-on-the-back conversation in a tree house that is worth 
its weight in sympathetic discernment." 

^ —MASS MEDIA NEWSLETTER— 
AWARDS: Bronze Plaque, Columbus Film Festival 
16% min. e color e $245.00 


"This is an entire values exercise v pH eg 

hits on everything trom prejudice to high school c iques. 
4 FILM LIBRARY ASSOCIATION— 

—MEDIA EVALUATIONS 1974 


"Very good. Recommended." 


AWARDS: Chris Statuette, Columbus Film Festival 
16 min. e color e $235.00 
purchase by ordering 


Above films may be previewed prior to 
through your audio-visual department. 


CEF CENTRON EDUCATIONAL FILMS 
(913) 843-0400 


1621 WEST NINTH STREET » LAWRENCE, KANSAS 66044 * 
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Editorial 


INTERNATIONAL ARTICLES? YES, BUT WHAT KIND? 


Victor Drapela's editorial in the fourth Newsletter of the APGA Committee for International 
Education begins with a question and answer: “Is APGA becoming more international 
in its orientation? There are indications that it is.” Drapela goes on to cite the special 
international feature in the September 1974 issue of P&G as one example and the 
international programs in the 1975 APGA Convention as another. 


We have for a long time wanted to include more international coverage in P&G. 
However, we receive very few manuscripts on international topics. And the ones we do 
receive usually are descriptions of counseling, guidance, and student personnel work 
in a foreign country, as seen by a resident of that country or by a visitor. In general, we 
have thought that such articles do not offer much to the general reader, although they 
may well have meaning and value to those who have a special interest in international 


matters, and especially to those who have lived or worked in the country being 
described. 


Fortunately, we now have in print in P&G three examples of a kind of international 
article that we believe isof interest and valueto many of our readers. The first one, by 
Scaff and Ting, appeared in April 1972 (“Fu Tao: Guidance in Taiwan Seeksa Value 
Orientation”). The second, by Esen, appeared in June 1972 (“A View of Guidance 
from Africa”), And the third, by Pulleyblank, was published in November 1974 
(“Crossing Cultural Barriers: A View from Lagos”). 


What all those articles have in common, as I see it, isa “comparative” quality. That is, 
the authors devote their major efforts not merely to describing what exists in the 
foreign country or region but to providing a cross-cultural kind of study, a study that 
tries to answer the question: How are the differences between the counseling activities 
of these two or more countries related to the differences in the cultures and traditions 
and values of the countries? That kind of examination can be valuable to people in the 
countries involved and to others as well, because it offers insights into how we got to be 


the way we are and how our respective counseling and guidance concepts and 
activities relate to the societies in which they exist. 


That was the kind of emphasis I suggested to the September feature’s contributing 
authors. And, to some extent, that cross-cultural emphasis can be found in those of 
our Special F eatures and Special Issues over the past five years that were devoted to 
ethnic and racial groups in the United States. We have been fortunate during the 
present volume year in receiving some very good articles with an international flavor 


(Christensen on Puerto Rico in January and Drapela in this issue, in addition to the 
Pulleyblank article in November). 


We need a great deal more understanding of ourselves and of other peoples; truly 


cross-cultural articles can contribute toward such understanding, and we would 
welcome more writing of that kind. W LG 
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DAVID J. SREBALUS 


David J. Srebalus is Associate Professor in the 
Department of Counseling and Guidance at 
West Virginia University in Morgantown and 
Clinical Associate Professor in the Depart- 
ment of Behavioral Medicine and Psychiatry 
at West Virginia University Medical School. 


The idea of change is one of the most funda- 
mental concepts underlying practice in coun- 
seling and guidance. Yet the complexity of 
change, as it applies to people, is seldom 
examined in detail by the counseling prac- 
hh The author discusses the concept of 
change through its definition and looks at dif- 
erent forms of change, different change tem- 
a a the val ue of change for people. He 
n Sji es with a change position that attempts 
ntify the counselor not only as a change 

agent but also as a preservationist. 
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rethinking change 


in counseling 


While there are many different view- 
points about what constitutes effective 
counseling, one common conception in 
most systems is that counseling is a pro- 
cess that effects change in its recipients. 
Generally speaking, an entire guidance 
program is intended to produce be- 
havioral change. Clients come to or are 
referred to a counselor because their life 
situation is unsatisfactory in some way; 
something must be eliminated, some- 
thing must be increased or enhanced; in 
short, the client’s present self or cir- 
cumstances must be changed. This 
change is expected to be an improve- 
ment in what exists at present; in fact, 
effective counseling is presumed always 
to incorporate positive change. 

The production of positive change in 
contrast to negative or no change is not 
merely some casual afterthought of 
counselors. Rather, the production of 
positive behavioral change seems to be 
necessary for the very existence of coun- 
seling and guidance programs. Increas- 
ingly, counselors are being asked to 
evaluate and certify the changes they 
produce. While this evaluation can be 
extremely valuable and rewarding, 
rarely do such evaluations indicate that 
counselors should be satisfied with what 
they have achieved. More often than not 
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itseems that counselors are told that they 
are not good enough change-producers; 
they cannot really feel good about them- 
selves and their professional activities 
unless they continually produce more 
“results,” more change. 
With all the pressure in the helping 
professions to achieve more change, it 
would seem that at least some practition- 
ers might geta little tense on just hearing 
the word change. Some counselors might 
accept the need for producing more 
change but, in attempting it, feel con- 
fused about some of its value and a little 
guilty about some of their tactics, which 
may seem manipulative or overbearing. 
Others may satisfy their own learned 
need to be changers by imagining, for 
example, that a few hundred or 
thousand words they said to a student 
really changed the student permanently 
and significantly. Such self-deceptive 
fantasizing might never have occurred if 
counselors’ training had offered a more 
realistic and balanced understanding of 
just what kinds of changes actually occur 
in people. And counselors can distin- 
guish many different forms of change, 
especially if they identify or formulate 
change over a period of time. For exam- 
ple, human growth and development 
represents change; developmental 
changes cannot be understood or really 
appreciated unless they are charted over 
a period of time. 
The intent of this article is to look at 
change over time. The purpose is to of- 
fer some ideas about change that I see as 
being essential ina counselor's attempt to 
generate realistic expectations regarding 
client change or outcome. If counselors 
have more realistic expectations, they 
may also gain valuable byproducts; they 
may feel better about themselves, be less 
inclined to feel inadequate without 
cause, and treat clients more fairly or 
justly. The theme of this article, then, is 
change over time, but it also defines 
change; examines its tempo, or rate; and 
evaluates change in relation to no 
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change, especially in terms of counselor 
role and function. 


CHANGE DEFINED 


Probably the most common conception 
of change in our culture relates to what 
philosophers and scientists have concep- 
tualized as motion. Movement from one 
state of being to another is what we typi- 
cally regard as change. If a high school 
student has been withdrawn or outside 
of peer activity and then begins to meet 
friends and go out with the opposite sex, 
we note movement in his or her social 
activity. We believe that the person has 
changed. It was the process of the per- 
son's becoming something different that 
constituted the change. The result of the 
becoming is a new state. The new state (as 


"It seems that too many coun- 
selors feel impelled to conclude 
every client case with a happy 
ending. Such endings are com- 
mon only in fairy tales." 


in our student example, social interac- 
tion) may be permanent, or it may be 
only a momentary point in a continuing 
process of becoming something else and 
thus only one point in the change pro- 
cess. 


FORMS OF CHANGE 


Change seems to be a fact of life. Living 
things, by definition, are animated; since 
they are continually in motion, living 
things continually change. Since people 
are alive, they would be expected to 
change, regardless of what other 
people—such as counselors—do to or 
with them. 

The fact that a person continually 
changes complicates our understanding 
of the effect a counselor or a guidance 
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"program might have had on any particu- 
lar aspect of an observed change. It is 
virtually impossible to identify clearly 
when client change begins and when it 
ends. Counselors would be subject to 
strong ridicule if they ever seriously said, 
*See what these clients are and what they 
can do? Why, before they were involved 
in the guidance program they never be- 
haved like that.” 

This raises a very significant question: 
If a counselor, through a relationship 
with a client, observes some “new” be- 
haviors, attitudes, or feelings in the 
client, does this mean that the client has 
learned to express some completely new 
feelings, attitudes, or behaviors that 
never before existed? Or does it mean 
that the client has merely recaptured the 
essence of feelings, attitudes, or be- 
haviors that existed before but for some 
reason had been lost? A follow-up ques- 
tion could be: Must behavior change be 
Classified in either/or terms—either as 
completely new behavior or as recycled 
‘old behavior? Cannot both types of 
change take place—and even other dif- 
ferent or varied forms of change? Obvi- 
ously, the position taken here is that 
Change can take place in many forms, 
4nd we can observe it as such if we look at 
it over time. For the moment it may be 
helpful to examine two forms of change: 
Progressive linear change and circular, 
or repetitive, change. Both relate to 
Counselor change efforts. 


Progressive Linear Change 

The graduate education of counselors 
frequently emphasizes child develop- 
Ment or developmental psychology. Sev- 
eral generations of counselors are famil- 
T with descriptions of developmental 
changes as proposed by such significant 
€orists as Erikson (1950), Piaget 
(1954), and others. Much of this litera- 
E. Views development as epigenetic in 
Mature, that is, as being marked by the 
gressive movement from one stage or 
te to another and by the fact that each 
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later stage incorporates and builds on 
earlier stages. Such views of human de- 
velopment may very well represent the 
idea of progressive linear change. 

This view of progressive change seems 
to fit into the average counselor's view of 
clients. For example, many counselors 
work with children or adolescents, 
people who are considered psychologi- 
cally immature and incomplete. Each 
year of education is viewed as adding to 
their formation as social and intellectual 
beings. So also in counseling, one at- 
tempts to assist in a person's develop- 
ment or in aspects of it that appear never 
to have been successfully treated before. 

At first glance this view of change is 
very attractive, since we can always 
imagine things improving and people 
becoming more capable, no matter how 
satisfactory conditions may seem at pres- 
ent. No wonder counselors often tend 
to view desirable change as positive, 
progressive, linear change. 5 


Circular Change 

But change in people does not always 
appear to be a steady movement toward 
perfection. In fact, if people have too 
strong a perfectionistic drive, they are 
considered irrational, compulsive, and in 
most cases at least a little neurotic (Ellis 
1962; Salzman 1968), since people are 
far from perfect and cannot ever be per- 
fect. A dominant theme in counseling is 
to have clients accept their limitations or 
imperfections. If clients can do this, they 
are less upset and, oddly enough, they 
develop greater self-esteem. 

But why cannot people be perfect? 
The simplest answer is that they were 
never meant to be. It is far more impor- 
tant for any living organism to stay alive 
than to be perfect. And maybe it is more 
natural for every client seen by a coun- 
selor to just “get by" than to achieve some 
form of "excellence." 

It is probably difficult for counselors 
to accept their helping clients "get by" as 
the general goal of their counseling ac- 
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tivities. After all, since at least the 
eighteenth century, Western civilization 
has been obsessed with the notion of 
“progress.” While certain historians de- 
scribe the rise and decline of particular 
civilizations, humanity in general is por- 
trayed as highly progressive, especially in 
terms of technological achievements. 
However, there is a difference be- 
tween what can be said about collective 


“There is absolutely no reason 
that we cannot redefine our 
work as being just as much con- 
cerned with preserving the way 
people behave as with changing 


the way people behave." 
PERS ULTOR 


humanity and what can be said about 
individual people. When alone, people 
are much less adventurous and secure. 
Certainly counseling discloses this; in the 
safety of the counseling relationship 
clients often reveal the doubt and fear 
behind their facade of confidence and 
security. A counselor is ina good position 
to verify the anxiety people have about 
the unfamiliar. While life can be an ad- 
venture, the counselor, as one who has 
intimately known many people, can ver- 
ify the fact that the lives of most people 
contain as much repetition as they do 
novelty. And this is not something 
people regret; it does not necessarily lead 
to boredom. People seem to love repeti- 
tion. A popular record, for example, 
may sell several million copies because of 
its rhythm or its chorus, which is sung 
over and over again. 

People may like repetition because 
they recognize that it is natural to life. 
Life does seem to offer a heavy dose of 
circular change. Mood changes follow 
cycles; physical stamina follows a cycle; 
even social interaction takes place in 
terms of cycles. It may very well be that 
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people have no choice about whether 
their motion or change will follow a 
straight or curved path. Cosmologists, 
people who study the universe as an or- 
derly system, view all space as being 
curved and therefore all motion or 
change as proceeding along curving 
routes. 


Implications for the Counselor 


The concerns of the cosmologist, how- 
ever, are much more abstract than those 
of the counselor. The counselor must of- 
ten view change in terms of immediate 
client outcome. How would understand- 
ing circular change affect this? Here are 
three examples of what this understand- 
ing would do for the counselor: 


* Counselors would be less likely to 
promise something they could not de- 
liver, especially in terms of permanent 
change not affected by cycles. 


* Counselors would be less inclined to 
guarantee the stability of certain client 
outcomes which by nature are not stable 
and which change because the outcome 
is a point in a behavior cycle. 


* Counselors would not feel bad and be 
unnecessarily apologetic to supervisors 
when client behaviors reverted back to 
earlier, more undesirable forms, under- 
standing that the behavior was resuming 
its natural cycle. 


It seems that too many counselors feel 
impelled to conclude every client case 
with a happy ending. Such endings are 
common only in fairy tales. But if a client 
was very upset or depressed upon first 
seeing a counselor and afterward was not 
upset or depressed, that is a significant 
outcome in itself. Because emotions and 
moods follow cycles, it is inevitable that a 
client whose emotional state has im- 
Proved with the help of a counselor will 
in the future repeatedly experience ten- 
sion or some other troublesome feeling. 
This does not in any way lessen the value 
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of the counselor’s helping the client; 
physicians do their best to cure their pa- 
tients, not for a moment thinking that a 
patient will never again be sick. 

Accepting circular change as fact, one 
can imagine the role of the helper as that 
of increasing the speed with which a per- 
son passes through the negative part of 
the cycle and prolonging the positive 
part of the cycle. If people as individuals 
and social units can be helped to suffer 
less and enjoy life more, it would not be 
difficult to view them as having been sig- 
nificantly helped. Thus, helpful change 
is meaningful when seen in a temporal 
perspective. 


THE TEMPO OF CHANGE 


When counselors examine the tempo of 
change, they have to deal with what can 
legitimately be considered natural and 
what should be considered unnatural to 
the situation. Does the counselor pro- 
ceed in helping people to change by rely- 
ing on the natural forces and resources 
in the client and in the counselor’s rela- 
tionship with the client? Or does the 
counselor act through the invention of 
some synthetic, unconventional process? 
If the process of helping people has 
evolved to the degree that the nature of 
change can be redefined through the in- 
vention of special technology, then the 
tempo of change can be modified and 
controlled by counselors. But are there 
limits to counselors’ potential in control- 
ling this tempo? 
; For example, if we look at the extreme 
in the tempo of change, we could imag- 
ine instantaneous change. But instan- 
taneous change represents the com- 
monly accepted definition of a miracle. 
And miracles are not considered natural 
ut rather supernatural forms of 
Change. If counselors need the oppor- 
tunity to manipulate human change, do 
they also need to identify themselves 
eventually as miracle workers? If itis true 
that trouble results from people making 
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promises they cannot keep, counselors 
may be better off presenting themselves 
as human beings who want to be helpful 
rather than as potential miracle workers. 

One of the most typical problems en- 
countered in a change situation such as 
counseling is the coordination of the de- 
sired tempo of change among the people 
involved. It is not uncommon for the 
counselor to become impatient regard- 
ing the rate of change occurring in the 
client. One wonders if the counselor’s 
use of such concepts as "resistance" and 
"unmotivation" are not merely attempts 
to deal with interpersonal discrepancies 
in change tempos rather than attempts to 
describe a common characterological 
flaw found in nonadaptive people. In 
many cases the "resistant" clients may be 
exercising an absolutely necessary de- 
gree of caution in planning for change 
because they recognize, at least subcon- 
sciously, the realistic consequences or 
repercussions of even small changes in 
their life styles. 

In contemporary schools and colleges 
and other institutions, counselors are ac- 
countable to the whole student or patient 
or client body and its total development. 
This responsibility need not demand 
only quick change. Deliberate psycholog- 
ical education (Mosher & Sprinthall 
1971), developmental counseling and 
guidance (Dinkmeyer & Caldwell 1970), 
and other contemporary approaches 
imply that counselors should consider 
individual differences in growth rates 
more seriously and use the "develop- 
mental mainstream," or natural forces, 
rather than redundantly create growth 
experience in the artificial environment 
of the counseling office. In other words, 
counselors should appreciate and en- 
courage many different individual 
change rates rather than encourage à 
conformist rate—one that conforms to 
the counselor's desired rate of change 
and disregards client circumstances. As 
with other aspects of counselor behavior, 
a therapeutic approach to client change 
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tempo seems to demand sensitivity, re- 
spect, and understanding. 


A VALUE-LADEN ISSUE 


The experience of change is inevitably 
accompanied by the individual’s emo- 
tional responses to the change. At least 
since Darwin we have accepted the fact 
that people and other animals love nov- 
elty. It seems that there is even a con- 
scious effort by humanity to keep things 
in flux. We positively value growth and 
development, while we dreadfully fear 
decline and death. The word traditional 
fares poorly in comparison to the word 
innovative in terms of human response to 
each. 

At the same time, the concept of per- 
manence seems to be more valued than 
the concept of transience. People seem to 
choose something of enduring quality 
rather than something of only passing 
significance, especially when a large 
investment is involved. And so many 
people interpret loving someone as 
meaning not wanting to change them, 
accepting them for what they are and not 
what they might be. Change is a value- 
laden issue; its form and degree are of- 
ten governed by preference rather than 
by some objective criterion. Because of 
this, it may be very important for coun- 
selors to examine closely their own posi- 
tions on change, to examine their clients’ 
change values, and to recognize when 
they are inclined to impose their own 
change values on their clients. 


BALANCING CHANGE 
WITH PRESERVATION 


Not only should we as individual coun- 
selors evaluate our change values, but 
also as a profession we need to recon- 
sider our roles as change agents. This 
does not mean that we cease to help 
people by assisting them to change; it 
means we become more balanced, more 
realistic, more practical with regard to 
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the typeand degree of change we expect. 
It would be unfortunate if, now and in 
the future, we had to be subject to the 
tyranny of change. Tyranny, in addition 
to being defined as a cruel and despotic 
government, is also defined as any severe 
condition or effect that allows no alterna- 
tive. And if we think that we have not 
helped unless we have been instrumental 
in bringing about change, then perhaps 
change has become a tyrant. 

There is absolutely no reason that we 
cannot redefine our work as being just as 
much concerned with preserving the 
way people behave as with changing the 
way people behave. In fact, counseling as 
practiced by those in the field has proba- 
bly attempted to preserve more than it 
has attempted to change. If we accept 
preservation as part of our role, we 
might find that in certain situations the 
"best" change is the least change. Imag- 
ine a counselor asking a school principal 
or college dean, “What do you think of 
the report of our comprehensive evalua- 
tion of the guidance program?” and the 
principal or dean responding, “I was 
really gratified by it. It seems we gained 
some things, especially in terms of stu- 
dents’ increased career awareness. But 
what's more important to me—and 
something we can't easily report—is that 
our students have managed to retain 
their feelings of satisfaction and regard 
for others in a time of cultural turmoil 
and disillusionment. Our students, by 
and large, are still a happy bunch of kids, 
and I imagine the guidance program has 
had something to do with it." 

The psychology of adjustment has 
long advocated a state of equilibrium as a 
general goal for people who want to be 
happy. Equilibrium is a steady yet 
dynamic balance between opposing or 
divergent forces. After at least a decade 
of the counseling profession's strong 
emphasis on the notion of necessary, 
rapid, "progressive" change, it may be 
time to reaffirm the equilibrium between 
the dynamic forces of change and the 
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preservation that has always been part of 
helping relationships. Through the 
study of change, it can be seen that 
change can coexist in harmony with 
permanence. W 
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Jargon 


As the client you will be 


Probing, explaining, discussing, revealing, 
Catharting, cathecting, resisting, regressing, — 
Defending, adjusting, transferring, and struggling. 


As the counselor I will be 


Listening, supporting, 


Questioning, confrontin u 
Clarifying, summarizing, interpreting, an 


Together we will both be i 
exploring, and learning, 


Engaging, relating, 


Progressing, expressing, developi 


Yet—behind all the jargon w. 
Will you be able to let me kn 
Will I be able to let you know 


Long Island Jewish—Hillside M: 
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g, understanding, analyzing, 


d empathizing. 


ng, and sharing. 


hich defines our roles— 
ow that you are hurting? 
that I am caring? 


SUSANNE MARS 
edical Center, Hillside Division, Glen Oaks, New York 
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vocational theories: 
direction to nowhere 


There exists a literature about work that has 
been completely neglected by vocational 
psychologists and counselors. In this article the 
author discusses, in relation to vocational 
theory and career counseling, the implications 
of this literature, with its general conclusion 
that work for the great majority of people is not 
and never can be fulfilling. 


The perceptions of the world of work 
presented by a variety of writers who 
appear infrequently in the vocational 
psychology literature confront those in 
counseling with the possible unreality of 
Current vocational theories—theories 
based on propositions and assumptions 
relevant for an ever-decreasing propor- 
tion of the American work force. These 
perceptions also confront some funda- 
mental issues raised by those inside and 
outside the profession who view coun- 
selors in their social context as primary 
Supporters of the status quo (Bond 1972; 
Halleck 1971; Stubbins 1970; Torrey 
1974), 

One basic assumption underlying the 
current vocational theories is populist in 
nature: that each individual, with 
adequate motivation, information, and 
guidance, can move through the educa- 
tional process to satisfying job goals that 
allow him or her to express personality 
characteristics or implement self- 
concept. This assumption cannot be 
made unless one holds a Prior assump- 
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tion that every job is capable of engaging 
the human qualities of an individual and 
that, in the Protestant tradition, each job 
has the potential of being a "calling. 
The vocational theorists have reinforced 
the concept that the job is the primary 
focus of a person's life, This may have 
been true during the years of the small 
farmer and the independent entrepre- 
neur; but under present conditions, 
where almost all people work for organi- 
zations whose survival is dependent on 
generating profit and operating effi- 
ciently, the needs of the individual are 
subordinated to the goals of the organi- 
zation. 


WORKING CONDITIONS: IMPLICATIONS 
FOR SELF-FULFILLMENT 


The implementation of automation 
throughout the American work world 
raises questions about the logic of con- 
tinuing to encourage people to believe 
that their jobs should be the central focus 
of their lives. The arguments over 
whether automation increases or de- 
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dor ell 


ses the number of jobs do not ad- 
ss themselves to the critical issue of 
hether the jobs created can carry the 
ight of importance consigned to work 
vocational psychologists. A recent 
IEW report (U.S. Department of 
[ealth, Education and Welfare 1973) 
stated unequivocally: “It is illusory to 
eve that technology is opening new 
igh-level jobs that are replacing low- 
vel jobs. Most new jobs offer little in the 
ay of ‘career’ mobility—lab technicians 
not advance along a path and become 
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rt: “Many workers at all occupational 
levels feel locked-in, their job mobility 
blocked, the opportunity to grow lacking 
their jobs, challenge missing from 
eir tasks. ... For some workers, their 
Jobs can never be made satisfying, but 
only bearable at best” (pp. xvi-xvii). The 
ndings of the HEW Special Task Force 
ave been given added weight through 
“interviews conducted by Terkel (1972) 
— and Lasson (1972) with workers in a wide 
Tange of jobs. 
Career development is an abstract 
nstruct. It permits vocational theorists 
to hypothesize about factors that appear 
d affect. vocational decision making 
N thout regard for the quality of jobs in 
Which people eventually find themselves. 
Although career development research 
may result in more efficient means of 
Sorting people into vocational slots, the 
ssumptions about personality expres- 
_ Slon and self-concept implementation in 
"Work on which this research is based may 
courage workers to expect self- 
Ifillment in jobs that the modern 
- industrial-bureaucratic work structure is 
not designed to meet. As Green (1968) 
s indicated: “Under the conditions of a 
Society in which automation is fully 
— €Xploited . . . such an understanding of 
ork would constitute a cruel hoax" (p- 


Trends toward a reduced work week 


d Part-time work also pose serious 
lWestions regarding the assumption that 
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jobs can serve as a major focus of per- 
sonal fulfillment, as do the pressure to- 
ward early retirement and the shifting 
of middle-aged people out of jobs with 
which they have identified to jobs in 
which age is considered less damaging to 
the efficiency or public image of the or- 
ganization. Older workers are becoming 
victims of the youth image and economic 
demands of a work system that has little 
sympathy for the needs of the individual. 


THE CHANGING NATURE OF WORK 


The world of work in America has 
changed significantly over the past few 
decades. The proportion of people 
working on small, privately owned 
farms, working in rural areas, and work- 
ing in small businesses is now relatively 
small in comparison to those working for 
administrators and managers in the 
bureaucracies of the large metropolitan 
centers. Job activities have been reduced 
to ever-smaller units of specialization. 
White-collar and professional workers 
have been organized into pools or teams, 
decisions about their work being made at 
some higher level of management. 
Academic credentials have been given 
added importance for entrance into jobs, 
while the complexity of those jobs has 
remained the same or actually been re- 
duced. As Berg (1971) has stated: “The 
use of educational credentials as a 
screening device effectively consigns 
large numbers of people, especially 
young people, to a social limbo defined 
by low-skill, no-opportunity jobs in the 
*peripheral labor market” (p. 186). 
Berg's evaluation is echoed by the HEW 
report, which notes: “While new indus- 
tries have appeared in recent decades 
that need a well-educated work force, 
most employers simply raised educa- 
tional requirements without changing 
the nature of the jobs. ..- For a large 
number of jobs, education and job per- 
formance appear to be inversely related" 


(p. 135). 
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Holland (1973), in a recent book, has 
indicated: “The goal of vocational 
guidance—matching men and jobs— 
remains the same despite much talk, re- 
search, and speculation. Our devices, 
techniques, classifications and theories 
are more comprehensive than in the 
days of Parsons, the founder of voca- 
tional guidance, but the goal is still one of 
helping people find jobs that they can do 
well and that are fulfilling" (p. 85). There 
is no doubt that vocational guidance has 
remained steadfast in its goal of match- 
ing people and jobs, but it is problematic 
whether vocational counselors can claim 
that their matches have resulted in plac- 
ing people in jobs that are “fulfilling,” 
Observations from the field seem to indi- 
cate that personal fulfillment in jobs is 
more mythical than real for the great 
mass of workers. One would have to as- 
sume that Holland's reference to 
"fulfillment" is connected to the fact that 


mero i CEAUMGESTCAS NRO 
"The implementation of auto- 
mation throughout the Ameri- 
can work world raises questions 
about the logic of continuing to 
encourage people to believe 
that their jobs should be the 
central focus of their lives." 


counselors administer and interpret tests 
that presumably permit some “fit” with 
the characteristics of persons already on 
the job. This appearsto be a rather flimsy 
rack on which to hang a person's self- 
fulfillment. 

Neither vocational theorists nor coun- 
selors have confronted the issue raised 
by writers such as Jenkins (1973), who 
has stated: “There is no question that 
work, and the image of work, has sunk 
badly—for blue-collar Workers, for or- 
ganization men, for contemptuous 
young people, for almost everyone. ... 
One can almost conclude that the only 
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force keeping anyone at it is the mythol- 
ogy of the nobility of the thing, however 
distasteful it may be” (p. 16). The voca- 
tional theorists have ignored the grow- 
ing number of writers who seriously 
question the myth of the meaningfulness 
of work in our industrial society. Those 
who write fora readership of counselors, 
as a matter of fact, appear to be the prin- 
cipal supporters of the myth, speaking 
for the status quo no matter how oppres- 
sive the working world may be to most 
individuals. “Even as adults, only a small 
percentage of Americans have the 
privilege of feeling that their work is es- 
sential or important” (Benet 1971 cited 
in Jenkins 1973, p- 54). That is the cen- 
tral issue, which vocational theorists and 
counselors have avoided. The world of 
work as they view it no longer exists. 


DECISION MAKING FOR WHAT? 


Although holding a liberal attitude to- 
ward the development of human poten- 
tial, vocational counselors and theorists 
have been conservative in their assump- 
tions about the world of work. Their 
Perspective has been fixed within a 
nineteenth-century model. Their efforts 
are devoted primarily to increasing the 
efficiency of matching people and jobs, 
which they humanistically translate as 
improving vocational decision making. 
Few ask the question, “Decision making 
for what?” despite the fact that, for an 
increasing number of workers, “Work 
comes to be less and less defined as a 
Personal contribution and more and 
more as a role within a system of com- 
munication and social relations" 
(Touraine 1974, p. 185). The counseling 
literature, Seemingly unrelated to the 
new realities of work for the great major- 
ity, reflects obsolete assumptions about 
work as a “calling,” stripped of its reli- 
gious connotations but nevertheless re- 
lated to the internal imperatives of self- 
concept fulfillment, personality expres- 
sion, and the like. 
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RESPONSIBILITY AND POWERLESSNESS 


Our society has become characterized by 
individuals’ struggle for personal mean- 
ing and by their feelings of increasing 
powerlessness. If those who have studied 
the world of work are to be believed, the 
sense of meaninglessness and power- 
lessness is probably most intense on the 
job. As Green (1968) has putit: “We have 
learned to view work as the way in which 
a man defines for himself who he is and 
what he shall do with his life. The diffi- 
culty is, however, that today men must 
do this increasingly in a society that lists 
among its primary purposes the efficient 
production of goods and services rather 
than the celebration of human dignity. 
They have to undertake their self- 
definition in an environment that has 
purposes of its own and for that reason 
does not necessarily have room for indi- 
viduals to express their own purposes" 
(p. 35). 

Vocational psychologists have cen- 
tered their theories of vocational deci- 
sion making on the individual. They 
have assumed an open market, the dig- 
nity of all work, and, as Stubbins (1973) 
has put it, the person's "ability to operate 
free of environmental constraints. . 
The vocational psychologist operates ina 
world that economics and political sci- 
ence have long since discarded—a 
perspective that ignores the fact that the 
[person's] world has already taught him 
that socioeconomic status, racial origin, 
and power are more determinative than 
aptitude or interests” (p. 24). As leading 
advocates of populism and romantic in- 
dividualism, vocational theorists have 
concentrated their attention almost ex- 
clusively on those characteristics of the 
individual that can be exploited in the 
individual's search for self-realization. 
This perspective has blinded them to the 
realities of the social forces swirling 
through the society in general and the 
World of work in particular. Vocational 
theorists and counselors ignore the fact 
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that, in the American work world, *What 
is wanted is not the person but the 
fulfillment of a function, not the human 
capacity for work but the human poten- 
tial for labor" (Green 1968, p. 39). 
With their attention focused on im- 
proving the efficiency of input to the 
work force, counselors appear to those 
outside the profession as not only the 
major supporters of the status quo but 
also the key to the entire educational 
credentialing system, which depends for 
its effectiveness on the counselor's as- 
signed functions of guiding, selecting, 
and sorting. "In short, the role of the 
guidance counselor is strategic because 
of its importance in reinforcing the ten- 
dency to couch the language of teaching, 
schools and schooling increasingly in 
terms of output and product. ... The 
fundamental work metaphor is strong: 
the school is a productive institution, its 
productive work is in the hands of 


OR ARRAS: SSAC! SOARES ere 
“Both vocational theorists and 
counselors are engaged in a 
basically amoral activity, 
operating on the premise that 
the working world is just and is 
guided by rational principles.” 
2O ease Oe ee 


teachers, its quality control in the hands 
of the guidance staff” (Green 1968, p. 


164). 


PERSONAL NEEDS 
VS. ORGANIZATIONAL NEEDS 


Vocational theories are almost uni- 
formly grounded on the proposition 
that jobs are intrinsically satisfying. The 
person need only find that job which of- 
fers an outlet for personal abilities, in- 
terests, values, and personality traits 
(Holland 1973; Super et al. 1957; 
Tiedeman & Schmidt 1970). That jobs 
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within the American economy are de- 
signed to meet the needs of production 
and profit or bureaucratic relationships 
and not to meet the personal needs of the 
people who fill those jobs has not been 
included as a contingency factor in the 
theoretical structures. Little attention 
has been paid to the fact that over the 
past few decades the power of individual 
workers in their work situations and 
their control over their work activities 
have been significantly diminished, al- 
though these are critical factors in the 
worker's ability to express personal 
characteristics, 

This reduction of human expression 
in work is not restricted to the poorly 
trained or poorly educated; Denitch 
(1974) has commented, in regard to col- 
lege graduates: “Whole generations 
trained to think in terms of societal issues 
are offered roles as powerless, if well- 
paid employees. Those with specific 
skills find their work compartmentalized 
and routinized. The shift in the author- 
ity of engineers and skilled scientists in 
industry also reduces them to a new 
highly-trained working class” (p. 176). 
But nowhere in the vocational theories is 
there even an allusion to the steady re- 
duction of power and control in jobs at 
all levels of the American economy, 
“What dominates our type of society is 
not the internal contradictions of the var- 
ious social systems but the contradictions 
between the needs of these social systems 
and the needs of individuals. This can be 
interpreted in moral terms, which has 
aroused scant sociological interest be- 
cause there is nothing more confused 
than the defense of individualism 
against the social machinery" (Touraine 
1974, p. 185). 

Vocational theorists too have avoided 
the moral issues related to the individu- 
al's struggle with the social system of 
work. "There is considerable interest 
among the theorists in classifying, 
stratifying, compartmentalizing and, 
more recently, computerizing. While 
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purporting to have as its major purpose 
the facilitation of a person's edu- 
cational-vocational planning, its effect 
is to stabilize the economic system by 
offering hope that there are reasonable 
logical paths through the maze of the 
occupational structure to the one best job 
thatcan make each individual happy and 
satisfied” (Warnath 1973, p. 16). Osten- 
sibly, vocational counseling is a humanis- 
tic enterprise. Its theories, however, are 
designed to explain principles concern- 
ing the process of occupational decision 
making and vocational adjustment to the 
end that the individual's behavior might 
be predicted and controlled (Super 
1957). These goals are softened by the 
humanistic affirmation of human poten- 
tials, which the theories—through their 
application by counselors—will presum- 
ably assist individuals to discover and 
exploit. Counselors have defined them- 
selves as humanists on the basis of their 
stated purpose of helping clients make 
maximum use of their potentials 
through a process in which the counselor 
expresses personal qualities of warmth, 
empathy, and authenticity. 

But neither theorists nor counselors 
come to grips with the conflict between 
the needs of the people who are the ob- 
jects of their attention and the needs of 
the economic system—which are the 
needs that determine the operations of 
the world of work. On the contrary, the 
romantic individualism inherent in both 
theory and practice leaves the individual 
isolated and exposed by its proposition 
that the person alone is responsible for 
his or her fate, that only an unwillingness 
to be sufficiently motivated or to dis- 
Cover and use some unique talent stands 
in the way of the individual's finding a 
self-fulfilling work situation. Neither 
theorists nor counselors address them- 
selves to the world of work as experi- 
enced by most workers—or, for that mat- 
ter, to the contradiction pointed out by 
Aronowitz (1974) between the rising 
level of education of larger numbers of 
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rkers and the increasingly restricted 
scope of their labor. 
Both vocational theorists and coun- 
— selors are engaged in a basically amoral 
“activity, operating on the premise that 
— theworking world is just and is guided by 
tational principles in regard to those 
employed in work—despite the fact that 
the system within which those workers 
are engaged responds to factors quite 
unrelated to the welfare of the individual 
Worker and can fulfill the needs of indi- 
— viduals only insofar as those needs sup- 
port the needs of the organization. 


y^ 


_ NEEDED: A NEW PERSPECTIVE 


"Touraine (1974) has pointed out that a 
_ new kind of society is being born; it can 
be called the programmed, or techno- 
cratic, society. This new society is served 
(by vocational theorists and counselors 
whose perspectives of work are drawn 
from the past, causing their efforts at 
increasing the effectiveness of moving 
People into jobs to negate their pro- 
fessed humanistic concern for people. 
j The counselor continues to assume 
that vocational counseling can result in a 
p of the person with a satisfying job, 
but as Ferkiss (1970) has noted: “The 
myth of *the happy worker' is still just 
| that. Where the old centralized rigid 
' _ processes have been automated with 
“Machines taking over routine tasks, 
à Es conditions, especially psycho- 
ogical ones, have not improved. Such 
evidence as exists indicates that the 
Watchers of dials—the checkers and 
ene likely to be lonely, 
f E^ and alienated, often feeling less 
E. machine's master than its servant" (p. 
ED And these feelings are not re- 
B to specific job categories or clas- 
— On They are pervasive through- 
th the working world, not only among 
b, lower level of jobs but extending up 
rough the white-collar and managerial 
anks. Their effects generalize, leading 
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i Orkers “to become ‘stupid and ignor- 
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ant’ not only on the job, but off as well” 
(Jenkins 1973, p. 40). 

Braginsky and Braginsky (1974) have 
argued convincingly that psychologists, 
either unwittingly or as a means of 
self-preservation, operate within a 
framework of generally accepted cul- 
tural values that are encouraged and 
supported by those in power to ensure 
societal stability and their own dominant 
positions. In accordance with this con- 
cept, the prediction and control models 
used by psychologists are more for the 
benefit of those with power than for the 
benefit of the individual whose behavior 
is being predicted. 

Counselors are positioned at the ser- 
vice delivery end of a chain of informa- 
tion, data, and how-to-do-it prescrip- 
tions generated by vocational psy- 
chologists. They have a direct involve- 
ment with the clients who come to them 
for assistance, and they carry the burden 
of responsibility for ensuring that their 
promises about the improvement of 
human welfare through counseling can 
be kept. With the values of society in 
flux, counselors must not only evaluate 
their own attitudes toward the concept of 
work as the major source of self- 
fulfillment; they must also test their at- 
titudes against the experiences of work- 
ers in a variety of occupations, They 
need not be passive consumers of the 
products of academia. They can, 
through direct communication with the 
writers and theorists and through dis- 
cussions within their professional 
groups, begin to raise questions about 
the assumptions on which vocational 
theorizing is based as well as about the 
perspectives through which conclusions 
and interpretations of research data are 


filtered. 

Six years ago, Osipow (1969) sug- 
gested that perhaps vocational .psy- 
chologists were not asking the "right 
questions, that concern with vocational 


d selection might be of rel- 


preference an 
evance for only a minority of the popula- 
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tion, and that we should be placing more 
emphasis on questions related to those 
factors in the work situation which en- 
courage satisfaction and permit feelings 
of worth and human dignity. But beyond 
these considerations, counselors might 
begin considering a theoretical model or 
framework broader than the vocational 
choice or vocational development mod- 
els, a theoretical model that is based on 
general human effectiveness and that 
does not require a fulfilling job as its core 
concept. 

The connection between work and the 
confirmation of one's worth as a human 
being has been severed for the great 
majority of our population. Other disci- 
plines are already engaging in a search 
for alternative means by which people 
can express their individuality and gain a 
sense of control over some significant 
parts of their lives. Counselors should be 
no less involved in this search. Because 
they are central to the life planning of 
millions of people, their responsibility 
for assisting in the search for means 
other than paid employment through 
which people can gain meaning from life 
is all the greater. Ni 
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Reflections 


In eyes 
there is beauty 
not found in words 
Soft 
clear expressions 
surrounded by light 
Slowly contracting 
in the warmth of our days 
and growing 
in the depths of our nights 
Opening up new worlds before us 
as vividly as a good camera lens 
properly set and focused. 
Your eyes 
find mine 
sometimes in our sessions 
Looking 
with you 
into the future 
While 
catching glimpses 
of a darkened past 
that blurs sometimes in a flash, 
Silently 
you expose hidden feelings 
Through unspoken language 
we share the moment 
Awed 
by the power of sight and reflections 
which will continue—clear 
in our lasting memories 
through fading years 
Like treasured pictures 
carefully framed 
firmly pressed 
and preserved under glass. 


SAMUEL T. GLADDING 


Rockingham County Mental Health Center, Wentworth, North Carolina 
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Most counselors are probably well aware 
of the growing concern for women and 
women's rights that has developed in 
American society over the last decade. 
One result of this concern has been the 
increasing amount of research on 
women, especially during the past few 
years. What counselors may beless aware 
of, however, are the results of. this re- 
search and the implications of these find- 
ings for counseling. In a perceptive arti- 
cle dealing with the counseling of 
women, Pringle (1971) has called upon 
counselors to acquire some expertise 
with respect to the recent research on sex 
differences and the Psychology of 
women. Accordingly, the purpose of this 
article is to survey some of the recent 
research on women and attempt to make 
some generalizations, based on the re- 
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The growing concern for women and women's 
rights has been reflected in an increasing 
amount of research on women. As counselors 
may be unaware of the results of this research 
and its implications for counseli ng, the author 
Surveys some of the recent investigations in 
four areas: counselor bias, demographic 
changes, sex differences, and sex-role 
stereotypes, After providing a review of the 
research in each area, she discusses implica- 
tions of the findings. The author also makes 
Specific Suggestions for counselors who wish to 
confront some of the issues raised by recent 
research on women. 


search, that may be useful to the counsel- 
ing practitioner. 


FOUR RESEARCH AREAS 
Counselor Bias 


Although counselors are dedicated to 
the principle that they should serve each 
client’s best interests, they may be unable 
to do so if they themselves are biased. 
And the results of several studies have 
shown that counselors do reflect a sexist 
bias in their counseling. Pietrofesa and 
Schlossberg (1970) found that both men 
and women practicum students showed 
negative bias toward a female client who 
was considering entering a nontradi- 
tional occupational field, and the same 
result was obtained by Thomas and 
Stewart (1971) ina study with secondary 
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school counselors. Research by Brover- 
man and others (1970) found that clini- 
cians considered traits characterizing 
healthy adults as more typical of men 
than of women, with female clinicians 
showing as much bias as their male coun- 
terparts. 

There is also evidence that counseling 
style may be affected by the sex of the 
client, and this different treatment of 
male and female clients may have unde- 
sirable effects for the women. Parker 
(1967) demonstrated that male thera- 
pists tended to be more nondirective 
with females than with males, and Heil- 
brun (1970) found that dependent 
females tending to leave counseling 
prematurely showed a preference for 
more directive therapist responses. 
Thus, female clients who need a more 
directive approach may not receive it 
from male counselors and, as a conse- 
quence, may leave counseling too soon. 

A related bias issue is counselors’ use 
of sex-stereotyped tests and occupa- 
tional information. Tests such as the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank (SVIB) 
and the Kuder Occupational Interest 
Survey have been viewed as biased, since 
they provide a more restricted range of 
occupations for women than for men 
(Tittle 1974). Further, career informa- 
tion commonly used by counselors has 
been shown to reflect the sex stereotyp- 
ing in the world of work (Birk, Cooper & 
Tanney 1973). Not only are counselors 
biased, then, but also the materials they 
use fail to represent the full range of 
Options that are becoming increasingly 
available to women. 

Given that research has shown bias to 
exist among counselors themselves, what 
are the implications of the results of 
these studies? Certainly, counselors must 
guard against the tendency to consider 
Women's nontraditional career choices 
unwise and the tendency to perceive as 
appropriate for women traits that are 
PSychologically unhealthy. Male coun- 
selors in particular must monitor their 
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counseling in order to be sure they are 
not treating clients differendy on the 
basis of sex instead of treating each client 
on the basis of that client's needs. In ad- 
dition, counselors can strive to find and 
use tests and career information that are 
more useful for women clients. The 
Strong-Campbell Interest Inventory 
(SCII), which has been described by 
Campbell (1973), is an example of a 
more appropriate test. Crites’ Career 
Maturity Inventory (CMI) is another re- 
cently published instrument that was de- 
signed to eliminate sex bias (Crites 1973). 
The items on the Attitude Scale of the 
CML are equally applicable to either sex, 
and the vignettes contained in the CMI 
Competence Test describe young 
women with nontraditional interests and 
career aspirations. 


Demographic Changes 

A number of well-documented demo- 
graphic changes that have occurred in 
recent years will have a significant effect 
on the lives of American women. Wes- 
tervelt (1973), in her discussion of the 
psychological effects of feminism on 
educated women, has summarized some 
of these trends: Both the percentage of 
unmarried women from 20 to 24and the 
average age of marriage are increasing 
rapidly. At the same time, the birth rate 
is falling (1971 had the lowest rate since 
1820), with the fertility rate of women 
from 14 to 55 at its lowest point since 
1940. In addition, the number of women 
over 30 who are enrolled in higher edu- 
cation courses has doubled during the 
past 10 years, and the number of women 
in the work force has also increased. A 
recent government publication (U.S. 
Department of Labor 1973) reported 
that the percentage of married women in 
the labor force continues to rise, with 
42.2 percent of such women now work- 
ing. Interestingly, almost all the women 
representing this increase are under the 
age of 35, and many are mothers of pre- 


school children. 
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It would appear, then, that increasing 
numbers of women are remaining single 
longer, having fewer children, working 
when their children are very young, and 
returning to school or work as their fam- 
ily responsibilities ease. Trends such as 
these suggest the vital importance of bet- 
ter career guidance for younger women 
and the need to provide counseling for 
older women who wish to continue their 
education or reenter the work force, 


Sex Differences 


It is generally agreed that differences 
between males and females exist, these 
differences ranging from differences in 
activity level and skin conductance in 
newborns to behavioral differences in 
aggression and dependency in children 
and adults (Bardwick 1971; Mussen, 
Conger & Kagan 1969). Motivational 
differences related to sex would seem to 
have the most importance for coun- 
selors, with achievement motivation of 
primary concern. 

Although achievement motivation has 
been extensively studied, the theory that 
hasbeen developed to explain it hasbeen 
based primarily on data about males; 
and the theory has proved not to apply 
Very well to females (Stein & Bailey 
1973). To begin with, the pattern of 
achievement behavior for women is dif- 
ferent: Girls tend to achieve well in the 
early school years, but many of them 
demonstrate lowered achievement- 
striving in adolescence. The reverse pat- 
tern is typically displayed by boys 
(Bardwick 1971; Stein & Bailey 1973), 
The usual interpretation of this 
phenomenon is that the adolescent girl 
perceives achievement as a threat to her 
femininity and consequently reduces her 
achievement efforts in order not to jeop- 
ardize her social success, Steinand Bailey 
have summarized studies emphasizing 
the importance of affiliation rather than 
achievement in the lives of females. 
These authors have suggested, however, 
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that women may merely shift their 
achievement efforts from academic and 
career areas to the social arena. Such 
explanations are, to a certain extent, 
speculative, and it will remain for future 
research to clarify the issue. 

An aspect of female achievement 
motivation that has generated a great 
deal of research since the completion of 
Matina Horner's doctoral dissertation is 
the concept of fear of success. Horner 
(1970, 1972) has suggested that the 
normal achievement strivings of women 
can be inhibited by the expectation that 
success will be followed by negative con- 
sequences because high levels of 
achievement are not considered appro- 
priate for females. The price of 
academic or career success, therefore, 
might be social failure. On the basis of 
her own and other research, Horner 
(1972) has concluded that many young 
women who are faced with a conflict be- 
tween their need for achievement and 
their female image will conform to the 
sex-role stereotype. Unfortunately, such 
an adjustment may result in negative 
emotional consequences for the indi- 
vidual as well as deprive society of a valu- 
able human resource. An unpublished 
study by Watson (1970), for example, 
reported a significant relationship be- 
tween fear of success and self-reported 
drug use. 

Another facet of female achievement 
behavior on which there has been specu- 
lation, and also some research to support 
it, concerns a possible cyclical pattern in 
achievement motivation in women. 
Baruch (1967) found that among her 
subjects, who had formerly been college 
Students, there was an increase in 
achievement motivation 10 to 15 years 
after their marriage. It has been 
suggested that such data show the im- 
Portance of the need for affiliation 
rather than for achievement; that is, the 
need for achievementis suppressed dur- 
ing the periods of early marriage and 
child-rearing and reemerges later in life, 
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when the affiliative needs have been 
satisfied (Bardwick 1971). 

What, then, are the implications of the 
research on sex differences? First of all, 
such differences do exist. Denying that 
there are differences and therefore 
treating male and female clients exactly 
alike does not take into consideration the 
individual differences among clients, 
some of which differences are related to 
sex. Boys tend to underachieve in early 
childhood, girls later on. Counselors 
have shown great concern for male un- 
derachievement and virtually none for 
that of females. Presumably, the female 
pattern is due to the girls' perception of 
achievement as being incongruent with 
their femininity; this potential conflict 
might well be explored with female 
clients. In addition, achievement motiva- 
tion may follow a cyclical pattern for 
females, with its lowest point occurring 
during the periods of early marriage and 
child-rearing. The client's life stage 
should thus be taken into consideration. 


Sex-Role Stereotypes 


Closely related to the investigation of sex 
differences is the research on sex-role 
Stereotypes. Several researchers have in- 
vestigated the relationship of various 
needs or characteristics to sex, and their 
studies have shown that such variables 
are; frequently seen to cluster in mas- 
culine and feminine groups, the mas- 
culine trait generally the more highly 
valued (Broverman et al. 1972; Stein & 
Smithells 1969). It has also been shown 
that such stereotyping is learned early, 
increases with age, and holds true for 
both sexes as well as across socioeco- 
nomic levels and religious affiliations 
(Broverman et al. 1972; Schlossberg & 
Goodman 1972; Stein & Smithells 1969). 

Because the male stereotype tends to 
be regarded more positively than the 
female stereotype, it is not surprising 
that research has shown women to have 
More negative self-concepts than men 
(Broverman et al. 1972). The Brover- 
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"Although achievement motiva- 
tion has been extensively 
studied, the theory that has 
been developed to explain it has 
been based primarily on data 
about males; and the theory has 
proved not to apply very well to 
females." 


mans and their colleagues also found 
that the more children a mother has, the 
more negative her self-concept. Another 
study reported by the same authors 
showed that female college students who 
viewed themselves as competent 
planned on having smaller families than 
did college women who perceived them- 
selves as relatively less competent. Thus, 
it seems that self-concept affects the size 
of the family rather than the other way 
around, more favorable self-concepts 
being associated with smaller families. 
That women who view themselves in 
nontraditional ways are psychologically 
healthier than their more traditional sis- 
ters has been supported by some of the 
career orientation research. Helson 
(1972) has presented, from several re- 
cent studies, evidence that refutes the 
older view that a career is a frustration 
outlet for women and that career women 
are less well adjusted than noncareer 
women. Helson has also presented some 
criticism of older research, which sup- 
posedly indicated the deviance of 
career-oriented women, and she has 
concluded that the interpretations of the 
data from some of the older studies were 
biased. Several authors (Bardwick 1971; 
Broverman et al. 1972; Mednick & Tan- 
gri 1972) have pointed out that career- 
oriented women do not necessarily reject 
the feminine role; instead, they think in 
terms of a dual role—marriage plus a 
career commitment. In fact, Rand and 
Miller (1972) have suggested that a new 
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cultural imperative of marriage plus 
career may replace the previous home- 
making-only convention. 

There has been some concern that the 
dual role will generate a career-marriage 
conflict. Farmer and Bohn (1970) have 
reported a study in which instructions 
designed to reduce the home-career 
conflict did in fact result in higher scores 
on career scales and lower scores on 
homemaking scales of the SVIB, Vetter 
(1973) has concluded, on the basis of this 
study and other data, that the level of 
career interest in women would rise if 
the home-career conflict could be re- 
duced. Suniewick (1971), in a discussion 
of the implications of female career re- 
search, has concluded that women face 
conflicts between career and marriage 

and that they are not, at present, being 
helped to resolve these conflicts. Stein- 
mann (1966) and Bardwick (1971) have 
also cautioned that young women plan- 
ning to combine work and families tend 
to be unaware of the problems involved. 
One complication for counseling stems 
from the finding that future career 
commitment in women cannot be pre- 
dicted at age 18 (Harmon 1970). This 
fact alone gives counseling for women a 
different aspect from counseling for 
men, most of whom expect to be rather 
continuously involved in the world of 
work. 
It may be that the career-marriage 
conflict issue will be clarified by the 
findings of ongoing and future career 
research. Until recently, career de- 
velopment theory and research have 
been based almost exclusively on data 
about males. The study of female 
careers, as Crites (1969) has described it, 
was long "a largely neglected area of 
research." This neglect is now being rem- 
edied, but as yet there has been no 
Systematic attempt to incorporate the re- 
search findings into a theoretical 
framework that will be useful for coun- 
seling practice (Levitt 1971). 
In considering stereotypes, it should 
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be kept in mind that the demographic ^ 
changes relating to marriage and 
childbearing, the effects of affirmative 
action programs, and the general impact 
of the feminist movement may all be 
influential in altering sex roles in Ameri- 
can society. Although a change in sex 
roles may be taking place, Broverman 
and others (1972) have concluded, on 
the basis of their research and that of. 
others, that well-defined sex-role 
stereotypes still exist. There is some evi- 
dence, however, that changes have oc- 
curred. Wilson (1971) reported that 
female college students are perceiving 
women's roles as less traditional and 
more liberal with regard to occupational 
equality. Astin and Bisconti (1973), who 
compared women college graduates of 
1965 and 1970, reported data suggesting 
that college women were less inclined to 
shift into teaching and more apt to trans- 
fer into business. 

The research on sex roles suggests im- 
portant considerations for counseling. 
To begin with, the counselor must rec- 
ognize what the current sex-role 
stereotypes are and that changes in sex 
roles can be expected. As with many so- 
cial shifts, clients may feel uncomforta- 
ble about these changes, and male as well 
as female clients can experience conflict 
because of them. Women in particular 
may need help in resolving career- 
marriage conflicts, and younger women 
may not be able to assess potential dif- 
ficulties in a realistic manner. On the 
other hand, research results have indi- 
cated that women who see themselves in 
less traditional roles tend to be 
PSychologically healthier than women 
who accept the sex-role stereotype. If 
having children is an important source 
of self-esteem for women, as Bardwick 
(1971) has suggested, then an era of 
Population pressures will force women 
to seek alternatives for personal satisfac- 
tion. It is possible that one means to this 
end may lie in career involvement and 
satisfaction. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR COUNSELORS 


During the past few years, a considerable 
amount of effort has been expended on 
research related to women. In this article 
I have reviewed some research findings 
that appear to have implications for 
counseling, and I offer the following 
suggestions for counselors who wish to 
increase their sensitivity to issues raised 
by recent research on women. 

Be aware of the necessity for dealing with 
the bias issue in counseling—in yourself, in 
others, and in the materials you use. Aware- 
ness of bias is not sufficient, for it must be 
accompanied by constant monitoring 
and corrective action. Note, for example, 
how you react to a client who expresses a 
nontraditional career choice. Do you 
subtly—or not so subtly—discourage 
her? And what about the client who does 
not express a nontraditional choice when 
test and interview data indicate that such 
à career would be realistic for her? Do 
you explore her reasons for not makinga 
nontraditional choice and suggest a 


ees eto eg Up EU 
“Sex-role stereotyping is 
learned early, increases with 
age, and holds true for both 
Sexes as well as across socio- 
economic levels and religious 


affiliations." 
EN rcr Uu mna 


wider array of options as possibilities? 
You can also make an effort to use less 
SeX-biased materials. Some of the newer 
instruments, such as those described ear- 
ie n this article, can be used in testing. 
ie you can search for career 
meu that will expand rather than 
ict women's horizons. 

hasie career counseling for women, 
v. ü e-planning context, taking into 
volved oes the developmental stages in- 

: It is important that career coun- 
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seling for all clients, and especially 
women, be related to their overall life 
plans. It is too narrow an approach to 
emphasize the content of a career choice 
(i.e., the specific occupation chosen) and 
neglect either the process involved in 
making that choice or the articulation of 
career choices from one developmental 
stage to another. It is essential that 
women clients consider a much wider 
range of careers, including nontradi- 
tional ones; and there is a great need for 
career-related issues to be addressed 
much earlier in a woman’s life. Addi- 
tional emphasis is particularly needed at 
earlier developmental stages, such as in 
the elementary school and at the junior 
high level. More effort should be ex- 
pended in helping the mature woman 
organize (or reorganize) her life at the 
stage when her family responsibilities 
have diminished or she is forced by 
death or divorce to reshape her life. 

Work with men, as well as women, in order 
that the men may understand the changes that 
are occurring and their role in helping both 
themselves and the women in their lives come 
to terms with these changes. In individual 
counseling, explore with male clients 
how marriage and family plans fit into 
their lives, and help them assess their 
willingness to assist “dual role” wives. In 
groups of men and women, whether the 
emphasis is on career exploration or on 
self-awareness, discuss in specific terms 
the impact societal change will have on 
their present and future lives. Again, 
these considerations are appropriate at . 
all levels of counseling—for elementary, 
junior high, senior high, college, and 
mature clients. 

Keep informed of the research and other 
literature pertaining to women. As more 
data are accumulated, areas relating to 
female psychology and career develop- 
ment should become defined more 
clearly, with guidelines emerging for 
counseling practice. Look especially for 
review articles and to special issues of the 
journals; these are particularly helpful in 
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summarizing data from many sources. 
‘The PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL, 
the Journal of Social Issues, and the Coun- 
seling Psychologist have already devoted 
specific issues to women, and there un- 
doubtedly will be more of this sort of 
thing in these and other publications. 
Books such as Lewis’ Developing Women’s 
Potential (1968) and Bullough’s The Sub- 
ordinate Sex (1973) are also useful for 
providing background material and 
counseling suggestions as well as for as- 
signed readings for women’s courses. 

Where feasible, engage in appropriate ac- 
tion that will help women. Your counseling 
setting may determine, in large part, 
how you can be most effective. Some 
possibilities for action are: 


* Establishing superior child care 
facilities. Most women are understanda- 
bly reluctant to return to work or school 
when adequate day care is not available 
for their children. Counselors could 
make some of their greatest contribu- 
tions to the welfare of women by helping 
establish such facilities. 


* Expanding opportunities for part-time 
employment and part-time study for women 
with family responsibilities. Part-time study 
or work presents a difficult situation at 
the present time, since there isa plentiful 
demand for full-time slots. Yet if women 
are to have the opportunity to achieve 
their potential, the provision of part- 
ume opportunities is imperative. 


* Broadening the scope of educational and 

` sports activities. All courses and sports 
should be open to both sexes, Some high 
schools do not permit, much less encour- 
age, boys to enroll in home economics 
classes or girls to take industrial arts 
courses. Counselors can be effective in 


helping to implement such curriculum 
changes. 


* Helping placement o ffices combat dis- 
crimination in interviewing and hiring 
women. Although employers have be- 
come increasingly sensitive to the need 
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for eliminating sex bias in their hi 
and promotion policies, some still do en: 


gage in discriminatory practices. Such 
instances should be immediately rez 


ported to the placement office director, 
After investigating the complaint, most 
placement offices will bring the matter to 
the attention of the organization con- 
cerned and, if the situation is not cor- 
rected, deny the company the privilege 
of recruiting. 


* Increasing the scope of counselor educa- 
tion. Possibilities here include developing 
awareness of women's issues among 
counselor trainees through course work 
and group experiences, providing 
female supervisors for male trainees, 
and stressing the use of unbiased tests 
and other counseling materials; 
Schlossberg and Pietrofesa (1973) have 
outlined a training model that might well 
be considered by counselor educators. 


These suggestions are not meant to 
exhaust the possibilities for a counselor 
who wishes to confront some of the is- 
Sues raised by recent research om 
women. They are offered merely to help 
stimulate your thinking about what you, 
as a counselor, can do. W 
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Although the guidance profession works 
for better communication among 
people—no matter what their cultural 
background—there has been an obvious 
lack of international involvement in our 
ranks. While other professions, such as 
psychology, sociology, and anthropol- 
ogy, have long recognized the need for 
comparative studies, research in com- 
parative guidance has been a rarity. 

Since comparative studies deal with 
parallels and contrasts, they are usually 
cross-cultural or international in scope. 
In these terms, guidance is perceived asa 
worldwide professional endeavor that 
contains some elements common to vir- 
tually all cultures, while its structures 
and services differ significantly from one 
country to another, From the American 
point of view, comparative guidance 
studies address themselves primarily to 
the assessment of parallels and contrasts 
between professional work in this coun- 
try and abroad. 

In the past decade, American coun- 
selors have been very busy catching up 
with new developments on the domestic 
scene. Some may feel that learning about 
guidance in other countries serves no 
real purpose and in fact tends to compli- 
cate their professional outlook. As a re- 
sult, comparative guidance studies and 
fact-finding trips abroad are often dis- 
missed as esoteric projects, potentially 
useful for writers of dissertations but of 
little value for the practicing counselor. 

Obviously, comparative guidance is no 
panacea. In rare cases it could be an 
avoidance mechanism used by some 
counselors to escape the challenges of 
their own professional territory. Viewed 
in proper perspective, however, com- 
parative guidance can be of great value 
not only for researchers. but also for 
counseling practitioners. This article 
contains a few practical suggestions on 
how counselors can usé comparative 
guidance projects for their personal en- 
richment and for greater professional 
effectiveness. 
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In the contemporary world of instant com- 
munication, which creates parallel trends in 
diverse cultures, comparative guidance 
studies have acquired anew importance. They 
promote a higher degree of cross-cultural 
openness and sensitivity, at the same time 
stimulating clarification of values. Here the 
author reviews earlier publications on com- 
parative guidance and presents examples of 
new insights into guidance practices that can 
be gained through international studies, He 
offers suggestions on planning professional 
travel abroad and on including comparative 
guidance studies in existing counselor train- 
ing programs. 
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LESSONS FROM THE PAST 


In its early stages, the guidance move- 
ment in this country had a distinctly in- 
tercultural flavor. American society of 
the Parsonian era was a fairly loose 
aggregate of many cultures and life 
styles. Immigrants were entering the 
country in large numbers. Many of them 
settled in ethnic enclaves, where they 
hoped to maintain their former national 
traditions while helping each other cope 
with the threatening environment. This 
was the situation encountered by Ameri- 
can guidance pioneers at the beginning 
of this century. As a philanthropic ser- 
vice, the guidance movement soon began 
dealing with vocational problems of dis- 
advantaged young people, many of them 
recent immigrants who had a poor 
command of the English language. 

Frank Parsons recognized the need 
for establishing close ties with people 
who were involved in vocational guid- 
ance in other countries. He did extensive 
research on social patterns in New Zea- 
land, and he traveled to Europe in order 
to share his experiences and get ideas 
from like-minded people abroad (Davis 
1969), 

Unfortunately, the two world wars, 
and especially the trauma of the Great 
Depression in the 1930s, acted as power- 
ful blocks to international cooperation in 
guidance. Preoccupation with domestic 
problems brought about an isolationist 
attitude in the ranks of American coun- 
Selors. Later, when guidance in Ameri- 
can Schools developed into a vast and 
Sophisticated system, most counselors, 
including some who spoke for the pro- 
fession, felt that there was little to be 
learned from the less developed guid- 
ance efforts abroad. 

As a result, there was no systematic 
dialogue between American and foreign 
Quang professionals for many years. 
PAM UNESCO helped establish the 
e ational Association of Educational 

ocational Guidance (IAEVG), with 
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headquarters in Luxembourg; and 
APGA became, for a time, its corporate 
member. Professional contacts between 
various countries became more numer- 
ous. Since 1966 many European and 
some American counselors have partici- 
pated in professional workshops held in 
various European countries (the most 
recent one in Cambridge, England, in 
1974) under the sponsorship of the In- 
ternational Roundtable for the Ad- 
vancementof Counseling. At present the 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion is representing American coun- 
selors internationally through its linkage 
with IAEVG, while APGA has formed its 
own Committee for International Edu- 
cation. 

In recent years American guidance lit- 
erature has shown an increasing aware- 
ness of the international scene. Several 
articles have appeared on widely differ- 
ent professional issues abroad, ranging 
from Latin America (Espin & Renner 
1974) to Eastern Europe (Drapela 1971), 
Africa (Esen 1972; Wrenn 1972), and 
the Far East (Scaff & Ting 1972). Inter- 
national programs have become a regu- 
lar feature at APGA national conven- 
tions, and the planners of this year's 
APGA convention in New York intend to 
give additional emphasis to this trend. 


WHY GET INVOLVED? 


There are several valid reasons that the 
guidance profession ought to be. in- 
terested in comparative studies. Since 
counselors deal with clients of various 
backgrounds, they have to be attuned to 
many human concerns and open to new 
ideas and behavior patterns. Cultural 
isolation and provincial mentality are 


serious professional handicaps. As coun- 


selors widen the repertoire of their ex- 
ional and 


riences in various occupat 
broad 


cultural settings, they acquire a 
outlook on life in the contemporary 


world. New social movements in this 
country can be better understood if one 
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is aware of similar trends in other coun- 
tries. The rapid exchange of informa- 
tion among continents tends to stimulate 
parallel developments in even highly di- 
vergent societies. 


Global Interdependence 


The extended social unrest of the 1960s 
shattered the long-standing myth of a 
unitary “American way of life” and led to 
the emergence of a new morality based 
on the individual’s conscience rather 
than conformity to rules or respect for 
authority (Hampden-Turner & Whitten 
1971). Significant parallels occurred 
during that same period in Western 
Europe, especially in France, and in the 
Soviet Bloc, particularly in Gzechoslo- 
vakia (Drapela 1971). 

The 1970s seem to confront us with 
another social development that is 
worldwide by its very nature. Having 
gained a greater freedom from tradi- 
tional social values at home, we are dis- 
covering a new dependence (or inter- 
dependence) involving the entire human 
race. Events in one part of the globe have 
a profound influence on the life of 
people elsewhere. In terms of attitudes, 
social trends, and resources manage- 
ment we find ourselves in a global 
unity—for better or worse. The recent 
energy crisis has made this point clear in 
a dramatic fashion. 

Under such circumstances, responsi- 
ble guidance workers cannot retreat into 
their local cocoons and ignore the rest of 
the world. It is likely that the job market 
of the future will disregard national 
boundaries and require a degree of in- 
ternational employment coordination 
7-8 pattern that has proven quite useful 
in Europe. For instance, the highly in- 
dustrialized German Federal Republic 
has its labor recruitment offices and vo- 
cational guidance Personnel in eight 
other countries, including Portugal, 
Turkey, and Morocco (Bundesanstalt 
fiir Arbeit 1972), 
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Borrowing from Others 


The P&G JounNar recently published a 
collection of articles entitled “Guidance 
U.S.A.: Views from Abroad.” It contains 
views and comments of colleagues from 
nine countries, people who had become 
acquainted with American guidance 
during extended visits to the United 
States. The potential value of foreign vis- 
itors as resource persons has at times 
been overlooked. Since many of them 
come here to study and thus assume the 
role of learners, we may forget that they 
are also qualified information givers. In 
his introduction to these articles, 
Goldman (1974) stated two reasons for 
having published them: to enable us to 
see ourselves as others do and to help us 
become aware of similarities and differ- 
ences between our own values and cus- 
toms and those of other countries. The 
eleven articles range from expressions of 
open admiration for American guidance 
(Avent 1974) to frank criticism of the 
U.S. scene (Ziv 1974). The visitors have 
provided refreshing perspectives on our 
professional work along with some in- 
formation on guidance in their coun- 
tries. 

Following are two specific illustrations 
of new ideas and insights that can be 
gained through comparative studies, the 
first dealing with equality of the sexes 
and the second with coordinated voca- 
tional guidance. These ideas happen to 
be from countries not represented in the 
Goldman survey. 

Equality of the Sexes. It is well known 
that for generations American society 
discriminated against women in the 
labor market. Hansen (1972) has 


‘pointed out that “we need to find ways to 


encourage women to explore their 
needs, drives, commitments, prefer- 
ences, and potentials in relation to a vari- 
ety of possible life styles" (p. 89). 

A few comparative data indicate that 
we can learn much from the Soviet Bloc 
countries about vocational equality of 
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women. In the U.S.S.R., for instance, 
approximately 75 percent of the physi- 
cians are female (Mace & Mace 1964), as 
compared to about 10 percentin the U.S. 
Moreover, female students in Soviet 
medical schools have a higher grade 
point average than their male counter- 
parts (Gromov et al. 1969). Even such 
typical “male” professions as engineer- 
ing, metallurgy, and agronomy are wide 
open to women in socialist society. The 
problem of reconciling a woman's pro- 
fessional role with her role as a mother 
has been attacked—although not 
solved—through the establishment of 
child care centers and 
through legislation guaranteeing the 
woman's job and pay during pregnancy 
and after childbirth. In Czechoslovakia 
the paid maternity leave lasts for 26 
weeks (Hetko 1974). Equality of the 
sexes in socialist society has resulted in 
part from the leadership roles girls are 
frequently assigned in school. Since they 
are rather dependable, girls often serve 
as “monitors” or “sanitarians,” enforcing 
proper behavior and cleanliness of their 
peers in the classroom. 

Coordinated Vocational Guidance. 
Another useful idea of a different kind 
can be found in the vocational guidance 
system of West Germany. Counselors 
there are not directly associated with 
schools but operate through a network 
of governmental employment offices, 
Which are centrally coordinated from the 
Federal Institute of Labor. 

The basic approach of the West Ger- 
man guidance system is best described as 
Vocational guidance by correspondence. 
Every potential graduate in the secon- 
dary school is given a booklet, Scheckheft 
zur Berufswahl [Book of Coupons for 
Vocational Choice], which contains 
Coupons for free guidance services along 
With appropriate information on how to 
TER The ensuing vocational choice 
: the combined outcome of exten- 
Sive homework by the student and his or 

er interview with the vocational coun- 


numerous 
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selor. The student has to take the init 
tive of mailing out the coupons, which 
are printed in the form of preaddressed 
postcards. One of the coupons is a re- 
quest for an 86-page spiral-bound book- 
let called Step, a comprehensive work- 
book for the student's self-appraisal. 
The questionnaire-type inventory helps 
students assess their aptitudes, interests, 
personality characteristics, and values. It 
also makes them aware of the degree of 
their attachment to a particular geo- 
graphical area and of sex-related and 
socioeconomic factors involved in their 
vocational preferences. Other factors 
considered are their willingness to take 
risks and to defer financial rewards. The 
second coupon to be mailed is a request 
for a maximum of three information 


i ek el 
“Events in one part of the globe 
have a profound influence on 
the life of people elsewhere. Re- 
sponsible guidance workers 
cannot retreat into their local 
cocoons and ignore the rest of 


the world.” 


monographs on selected occupational 
areas Sor home study, and the third 
coupon isa request to be interviewed by a 
vocational guidance counselor. Such in- 
terviews are scheduled within commut- 
ing distance from the community n 
which the school is located. í ' 

While most comparative guidance 
data will provide useful insights, our 
learning from them can be both positive 
and negative: "Lessons from foreign 
study might serve as cautionary tales. 
They could as well indicate dangers to be 
avoided as models to be emulated 
(Noah & Eckstein 1969, p. 19). Our pro- 
fessional borrowing from other coun- 
tries should be selective. 
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Values Clarification 


Another tangible outcome of compara- 
tive guidance is related to the present 
trend toward values clarification. When 
we study in depth a relatively different 
mode of life, we get a far better idea of 
our values and clarify our own profes- 
sional commitments. At times we are so 
preoccupied with the pragmatic, day- 
to-day routine of our work that we forget 
its meaning and come close to being 
technicians rather than professionals. 
The study of various ideologies, cul- 
tural traditions, and guidance models 
also helps us discover many positive fea- 
tures within other cultures and clarifies 
the rationale of behaviors that in the past 
seemed less than warranted. We learn to 
look at other cultures and national 
character patterns according to their 


EUR EN: EE UN ee TRA 
"When we study in depth a rela- 
tively different mode of life, we 
get a far better idea of our values 


andclarify our own professional 
commitments." 
pe ESS ST ae 


own frame of reference rather than 
evaluate them exclusively in terms of our 
own biases. This increases our intercul- 
tural awareness and tolerance of ethical 
pluralism, and it forges an open attitude 
toward various subcultures and unor- 
thodox value structures in our society, 
The need for more cross-cultural sen- 
sitivity and openness in order to combat 
racism has been amply demonstrated in 
recent years, especially by members of 
the black community, Recently, smaller 
ethnic groups have reminded the white 
majority of subtle types of discrimination 
that had been largely overlooked in the 
past. For instance, members of the 
Asian-American community, known as 
the “most silent minority” (Sue 1973), 
seem to suffer not only from intentional 
rejection but also from well-meant ac- 
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tions of culturally ignorant people, in- 
cluding teachers and counselors. 
Stereotyped ideas about students of 
Asian origin predominate in many 
Anglo-Saxon schools, with the result that 
these students become frustrated and 
eventually alienated (Watanabe 1973). 


HOW TO GET INVOLVED 


There are various ways for a counselor 
to become interested in comparative 
guidance. An article on educational 
methods in some foreign country may be 
the initial stimulus. Or the counselor 
may decide to go on a vacation trip 
abroad and spend part of the time visit- 
ing schools or employment agencies 
rather than sightseeing from dawn to 
dusk. The suggestions offered in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs are based on my own 
experiences. 


Acquiring Information in Advance 


Before leaving on a trip, the counselor 
should acquire some rudimentary knowl- 
edge of the life style, culture, social sys- 
tem, education, and guidance in the 
country he or she plans to visit. In some 
countries guidance services are fairly 
well established and organized. How- 
ever, even in geographical areas where 
no formal guidance organization exists, 
there are many established patterns and 
customs in family, school, or religious 
life that contain basic elements of 
guidance. Young people are aided to de- 
velop socially, to form their value struc- 
ture, to plan their education, and to pre- 
pare for a career. The process of sociali- 
zation is the result of many informal 
guidance efforts that operate in every 
society, from the most primitive to the 
most advanced. Many languages recog- 
nize the difference between instruction 
and counseling or guidance, such as the 
German terms Unterricht (teaching), Be- 
ratung (advising, counseling), and £r- 
ziehung (value-related upbringing). 
All guidance efforts have something in 
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common and are functionally related. 
They intend to help young people come 
to terms with society and make the best 
of their lives within their culture. How- 
ever, coming to terms with society means 
one thing in this country and something 
else in the collectivist milieu of the Soviet 
Bloc or in the “machismo”-oriented cul- 
ture of Latin America. Such comparative 
data point out the contrasts in guidance 
approaches. 


Professional Contacts Abroad 


Prior to departure, the counselor should 
inquire about the possibility of meeting 
with guidance professionals in the 
foreign country he or she is planning to 
visit. Addresses of professional col- 
leagues abroad can be obtained through 
the IAEVG, the APGA Committee for 
International Education, or the APGA 
International Clearinghouse (addresses 
are listed at the end of this article). The 
counselor then should write letters of in- 
troduction to identify his or her profes- 
sional status and work, describe whether 
traveling alone or in a group, and give 
dates of arrival and departure. The 
counselor should be specific (but flexi- 
ble) as to places he or she wishes to 
visit—elementary or secondary schools, 
vocational agencies, remedial clinics, and 
So on. It is well to remember that job 
descriptions and titles of workers in the 
helping professions vary from country to 
country. For instance, counterparts of 
our guidance counselors are often called 
school psychologists. 

I would recommend writing the letters 
of introduction at least six weeks prior to 
departure from the States. This will 
allow foreign colleagues enough time to 
make the necessary arrangements for a 
meaningful program and to send back a 
Teply confirming the local arrange- 
ments. If one wishes to use expenses of 
the professional part of the trip as an 
come tax deduction, the correspond- 
bai about the trip should be kept for 

ocumentation in case of an IRS audit. 
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I have found foreign colleagues to be 
quite interested in contacts with Ameri- 
can guidance workers. They welcome in- 
formal rap sessions and are anxious to 
explain their work situations. Since 
guidance always ex presses specific values 
and traditions of a particular country, its 
rationale and structure vary from one 
country to another. An American coun- 
selor who remembers this while dis- 
cussing the relative merits of various 
guidance systems will find most foreign 
colleagues very hospitable. 


COMPARATIVE GUIDANCE 
AS GRADUATE STUDY 


We cannot expect much international 
cooperation from practitioners whose 
professional training was totally devoid 
of comparative guidance studies. At- 
titudinal prerequisites for international 
guidance contacts have to be created 
through our graduate curriculums. 

There are various ways of incorporat- 
ing comparative guidance into an exist- 
ingcounselor training program. Below is 
a brief report on a pilot project at the 
University of South Florida, where com- 
parative guidance is being offered as an 
elective in the master's curriculum of 
counselor education. Since 1970 the 
course has been offered on campus 
every year—and twice during the sum- 
merquarter asa supervised field study in 
Great Britain. 

The learning experiences include lec- 
tures, visual aid presentations, seminar- 
type discussions, and individual research 
projects. All students are required to 


analyze and abstract a number of pri- 
urnal articles, mono- 


mary sources, jo sd 
phs, and books of foreign origin, and 
they share this information with their 
classmates. Role playing is used to make 
the students feel the impact of a foreign 
culture. 
Our approac 
ance studies resem 
of Bereday (1964). 


h to comparative guid- 
bles the methodology 
“Hard” data in the 
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form of documented statistical surveys 
are combined with “soft” data on the cul- 
tural attitudes, values, and ethnic charac- 
teristics that have molded a country's sys- 
tem of guidance services. When we jux- 
tapose the foreign guidance model and 
our own, we are able to identify parallels 
and contrasts, evaluate the foreign 
model according to its own standards, 
and identify its strengths and weaknesses 
from our point of view. We then may 
decide whether some of its feaures are 
applicable to our own work and, in so 
doing, clarify our professional commit- 
ments. 

Feedback from students who have 
completed the course has provided two 
types of evaluative data. The university- 
required evaluation has rated the course 
above the college median in terms of dif- 
ficulty, required student effort, interest 
level of subject matter, and student 
willingness to recommend the course to 
other students. Additional informal 
feedback has indicated specific gains by 
students in these areas: (a) more realism 
in viewing foreign life Styles and guid- 
ance approaches, (b) appreciation of and 
interest in diverse value structures, (c) 
discovery of some unexpected 
similarities between American and 
foreign social patterns and identification 
of parallel social problems, and (d) in- 
creased objectivity about the strengths 
and weaknesses of American education 
and guidance. 


CONCLUSION 


Comparative guidance should certainly 
not replace any valid component of an 
existing counselor education curriculum 
or guidance practice. Instead it should 
broaden our professional outlook, make 
our work more meaningful, and render 
the guidance movement a constructive 
force for global cooperation. It will be to 
our advantage to participate in this 
pioneering effort, M 
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For addresses of professional 
colleagues abroad, write to: 


William C. Bingham, National 
Correspondent 

International Association of Educational 
and Vocational Guidance 

70 Frost Avenue 

East Brunswick, New Jersey 08816 


Kenneth N. Morin, Chairperson 

APGA Committee for International 
Education 

Georgia State University 

33 Gilmer St. S.E. 

Atlanta, Georgia 30303 


Victor J. Drapela, Director 

APGA International Clearinghouse 
University of South Florida 

FAO 173 

Tampa, Florida 33620 
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while I sip my tea, reflecting 
on commonplace despair and its many cures 


on the misconstrued dimensions of 


Routine pain can be 
managed with a pill 
and what remains 


can be desensitized until 


one's private hell. 


the client is approximately well 
and functioning—generally symptom-free. 


Which could simply mean: 
she now keeps up appearances t 


conforms to norms 


hat she'd let slide before 


and doesn't cry when it hurts anymore 


She was right to come to me. 
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counseling 
rejected 
applicants: 
feedback 

for 

career 
development 


In this article the author points out the need for 
more adequate counseling with an often ne- 
glected segment of the population: rejected 
applicants to higher education. He delineates 
the roles, functions, and problems of the coun- 
selor in this situation, using as an example 
current procedures for counseling rejected 
applicants in the Yale Physician’s Associate 
Program. The article contains recommenda- 
tions for counselors, so that they might become 
more familiar with the problems and | functions 
of admissions committees, and for admissions 
committees, so that they might enlist the aid of 
those with counseling training in both the ad- 


missions process and the counseling of rejected 
applicants. 


Despite the current emphasis on out- 
reach efforts in higher education and the 
search for new ways to become relevant 
to the educational process, post-high- 
School counselors can easily overlook 
applicants to higher education, assum- 
ing that these applicants’ concerns are 
being met by high school or other coun- 
selors. 

This thinking is fallacious for two 
reasons. First, with the present trend to- 
ward applying or reapplying for en- 
trance to higher education after the ac- 
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Charles A. Heikkinen is Associate Director 
for Counseling in the Physician's Associate 
Program at the Yale University School of 
Medicine in New Haven, Connecticut. 


quisition of life experiences—raising 
children, working, etc.—fewer and 
fewer applicants to higher education 
have the natural access to the edu- 
cational/vocational counseling that is af- 
forded to students who enter college 
directly after high school. Second, few 
counselors have the kind of intimate 
knowledge about selection and rejection 
decisions made by different admissions 
committees that would enable them to 
provide up-to-date information to pro- 
spective applicants and explicit feedback 
to rejected applicants. As a result, many 
applicants apply and reapply in an in- 
formational vacuum. 

This lack of information is analogous 
to the lack of information transmitted by 
the traditional grading system, especially 
when course papers are simply given a 
grade without any additional comments 
being made. Korn (1969, p. 158) has 
pointed out that the heavy reliance on 
traditional grading runs counter to the 
commitment that characterizes the 
philosophy of our educational system: 
the development of the entire individu- 
al. In the same way, the simple form- 
letter rejection ofan applicant to an edu- 
cational program fails to take into ac- 
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count the possibility of the applicant's 
using the specific rejection reasons for 
personal growth and self-awareness and 
for the further development of the 
decision-making skills that contribute to 
that growth and self-awareness. 

The need is perhaps most apparent 
for the large numbers of rejected appli- 
cants to the medical and legal profes- 
sions. I know of one case in which a per- 
son applied to medical schools for seven 
consecutive years before giving up in 
frustration. I know of others who re- 
ceived and followed faulty advice to se- 
cure a master’s degree in biology and 
biochemistry, only to be rebuffed again 
on applying to medical schools. While 
these may seem to be unusual examples, 
they and similar fates are common. And, 
of course, there are large numbers of 
rejected applicants to other programs. 

What, then, can counselors do? This 
article focuses on how counselors can 
perform an important and often ne- 
glected function: working with the re- 
jected applicant to higher education. 


A NEW APPLICATION 
OF OLD COUNSELING ROLES 


There are several roles that can be filled 
bya counselor who is concerned with the 
rejected applicant. For the applicant, the 
counselor can provide a realistic picture 
of reapplication. This means that the 
counselor must know what characteris- 
tcs are considered important by admis- 
sions committees and where shortcom- 
ings appeared in the applicant's previous 
attempts. If reapplication is realistic, the 
counselor can become a consultant on 
self-presentation and background build- 
ing., If not, the counselor can be a 
facilitator of the exploration of career 
alternatives and personal growth. 

In addition, the counselor can per- 
form valuable institutional and societal 
roles, The successful counselor working 
in this area can become an institutional 
time-saver for admissions committees, 
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who have to spend much time dealing 
with individuals who persist in making 
unrealistic reapplications. The net result 
of the effective counseling of rejected 
applicants—and prospective  appli- 
cants—could well be a highly qualified 
applicant pool that is largely self-se- 
lected. From the societal standpoint, the 
counselor is a human ecologist, assisting 
in the reclamation of temporarily lost 
career productivity and facilitating 
career entry with a minimum of wasted 
time. 

None of these roles is new. Educa- 
tional counselors have been performing 
them for years in counseling, prospective 
candidates, although sometimes with in- 
complete or outdated information. The 
application of the roles, however, is new; 
in essence it is the reapplication of old 
roles to a situation that has resulted from 
ineffective, incomplete, or nonexistent 
career counseling and career explora- 
tion. The reapplication of these roles re- 
quires some new counseling functions, 
moreover, since it draws on the reasons 
behind admissions committee decisions. 


COUNSELING 
THE REJECTED APPLICANT 


Up to this point, we have considered the 
what of counseling. Borrowing from 
Roeber's (1965) distinction between role 
and function, what remains is to answer 
the how of counseling. The current ef- 
fort to assist applicants to the Physician's 
Associate Program at Yale Medical 
School is illustrative of how this might be 
done. 


Part of the reason behind a rejected 


applicant's failure to receive assistance Is 


that he or she is often unaware that some 
are willing to assess the 


programs _ to as 
reasons for the application failure and 
ite or otherwise 


that it is possible to wr! i 
consult the program for constructive 
feedback regarding future applications. 
To counter this, the Yale program in- 
vites each rejected applicant, in its form 
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“If reapplication is realistic, the 
counselor can become a con- 
sultant on self-presentation. If 
not, the counselor can be a 
facilitator of the exploration of 
career alternatives and personal 
growth.” 


rejection letter, to write or come to the 
office for further information on why 
the application failed. Last year, out of a 
total of 400 applicants for 21 positions, 
roughly 25 to 30 percent followed upon 
this offer. The offer results in no un- 
usual strain on the program administra- 
tion, since the program priorities for my 
time involve counseling students and 
applicants as well as coordinating the 
admissions process. 


Focusing on Reasons for Rejection 


Preparation for counseling the rejected 
applicant actually begins before the form 
letter is sent, During admissions commit- 
tee discussions of applicants, both those 
held initially to select interviewees and 
those held later to make final selections 
from the interview pool, the committee 
reaches a consensus on the major in- 
adequacies of most applications and re- 
cords these data in the proceedings for 
future reference. Also, since many of the 
requests for feedback come from the 
ranks of the 100 applicants who are for- 
mally interviewed, this enables me to in- 
corporate into that feedback the face-to- 
face impressions of several people on the 
admissions committee, all of which im- 
pressions are retained in the applicant's 
file. 

Inadequacies in background, either 
academic or clinical, are common 
reasons for rejection by our program 
and similar programs. In our program 
we like to see evidence not only that the 
applicant has the ability, determination, 
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and interest to do well in the didactic _ 


phase of the program but, more impo: 
tant, that the applicant knows from ex- 
perience what is involved in clinical work 
with patients. If rejection was based 
merely on these grounds, counseling 
consists of advice on how to make up the 
inadequacies. 

In many other cases, however, rejec- 
tion is due to inadequacies in self- 
presentation. For counseling in this 
sphere, it is mandatory that the coun- 
selor know the type of self-presentation 
most valued by the admissions commit- 
tee and the way self-presentation is 
evaluated. We in the Yale program, for 
example, value (a) awareness of the na- 
ture of the work of the physician's assist- 
ant; (b) willingness to work in a position 
necessarily dependent on the employing 
physician (Sadler, Sadler & Bliss 1972); 
(c) strong commitment to a career as a 
physician’s assistant; (d) interest in and 
dedication to direct work with all types of 
people; (e) ability to create a good im- 
pression in interpersonal relations; (f) 
ability to foster a sense of trust in pa- 
tients; and (g) freedom from debilitating 
emotional conflicts. The candidate's 
qualifications in these areas are judged in 
four ways: informal contact of the appli- 
cant with the program, the application 
essay, personal references, and interview 
impressions. 

The program places emphasis on 
self-presentation for two reasons. First, 
inadequacies in self-presentation may 
indicate incomplete career exploration 
that can result in short-lived commit- 
ment or pseudo-commitment to a career 
when other careers might be more 
profitably explored; second, these 
inadequacies may be indicative of per- 
sonality characteristics that are judged 
unsuitable for effective health care as a 
physician’s assistant (Heikkinen 1973). 


Broader Career Exploration 
When the question of career commit- 
ment arises, the applicant is encouraged 
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systematically to explore other careers 
that appear to be related to his or her 
stated and previously demonstrated in- 
terests. Since we prefer applicants who 
have moved out of the exploration 
phase, emphasis is placed on the need 
to truly resolve the exploration process 
rather than simply try to make it appear 
to the committee that it has been re- 
solved. When career commitment is the 
issue and the applicant has no patient 
care background, exploration is facili- 
tated by suggesting the acquisition of ex- 
perience to determine whether the 
applicant will find this type of involve- 
ment with people realistically fulfilling. 
In other cases the exploration process is 
furthered through discussing the appli- 
cant's interests and career objectives, dis- 
cussing suggested reading, and some- 
times also referring the applicant for in- 
terest and ability testing. 

When more basic personality short- 
comings appear to constitute the major 
problem, counseling attempts to help the 
individual determine the probabilities 
and means of overcoming them. We try 
to be as candid as possible in this respect, 
on the assumption that self-assessment 
and career development will be fur- 
thered most if the applicant receives 
honest, specific feedback. For example, 
candidates often present themselves in 
interviews in ways that suggest they 
would have difficulty in instilling confi- 
dence in others: They avoid eye contact, 
talk in a monotone or in a very low voice, 
show little affect, or are overly aggressive 
in either relating to people or forcing 
closure on thinking. 

In presenting such data to the candi- 
date, the interviewers take care to speak 
in terms of their specific reactions. The 
applicant is encouraged to think of situa- 
tions in which he or she has received 
similar feedback and to explore whether 
this might be indicative of a specific pat- 
tern of self-defeating behavior. Some- 
umes the applicant is referred to other 
community resources for more extensive 
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counseling. In all cases, it is made clear 
that the applicant is welcome to return or 
write to the program office for further 
information, clarification, or counseling. 
Approximately 10 percent of the re- 
jected applicants have initiated more 
than one post-decision contact with the 
program. We also point out that the 
applicant should secure feedback from 
other programs and sources in order to 
compare the information received and 
to secure a better data base on which to 
make career decisions. 


DILEMMAS—ETHICAL AND OTHERWISE 


In counseling rejected applicants, a 
number of difficulties arise, some of 
which are ethical. First of all, there is a 
possible conflict of interest if the appli- 
cant receives counseling from a member 
of the admissions committee who is likely 
to participate in future decisions regard- 
ing the applicant. If the applicant is 
aware of this, it is likely that self- 


Hid ial OA DELI), cliente Le 
“With their knowledge of effec- 
tive human functioning, de- 
velopmental psychology, and 
diagnostic skills, counselors 
can offer a great deal to the 
process of student selection.” 
POOO RANA IrD 


resentation in the counseling interview 
will be geared toward making a good 
impression; the applicant may be more 
anxious to show compliance with the 
counseling process than to engage in 
self-exploration. If the applicant is un- 
aware of it, it is possible that the coun- 
selor could form a negative bias and thus 
take unfair advantage of the applicant's 
vulnerability. In either case the problem 
is not easily solved. The informed client 
may not trust the counselor who has oe 
sat in judgment. It is not enough for the 
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counselor to make it clear that he or she 
is only one of several decision makers, 
since a strongly negative impression by 
one committee member, in this case the 
counselor, often results in the candi- 
date’s being rejected. Perhaps the most 
that the counselor can do is refrain from 
further decision making on the applicant 
and inform the individual at the begin- 
ning of the feedback counseling session 
what the situation is. 

A second problem is the implicit 
danger of encouraging the candidate to 
think in terms of pleasing a committee 
instead of growing for personal benefit. 
Thisis the danger of “culturism” pointed 
out by Lowe (1959) in his essay on value 
conflicts. To be sure, coaching in self- 
presentation can be instrumental in 
helping an individual acquire a valuable 
social skill, one that is often neglected. 
But if there are other issues that are rele- 
vant to professional attitudes and be- 
havior that require exploration, and if 
the candidate succeeds in gaining admis- 
sion without dealing with them, his or 
her future clients may suffer. One ap- 
proach to this dilemma is to emphasize 
that counseling deals with basic issues in 
the applicant's future professional life 
and that therefore the appropriate focus 
in counseling is one of honest self- 
exploration and growth, not one of gloss- 
ing over imperfections. 

A third difficulty is more mechanical 
in nature, Not all counselors are active 
on admissions committees, How can they 
Secure the information they need to 
counsel rejected applicants? The most 
obvious solution is for counselors to be- 
come more involved in admissions proc- 
esses. With their knowledge of effective 
human functioning, developmental 
psychology, and diagnostic skills, coun- 
selors can offer a great deal to the pro- 
cess of student selection. When direct 
committee participation is impossible or 
undesirable, explicit data on reasons for 
rejection along with specific admissions 
criteria might be made available to coun- 
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selors. The counseling records, however, 
should be kept confidential. In addition, 
counselors can help identify and dis- 
seminate information on admissions de- 
cisions through participation in admis- 
sions research. This research would in- 
clude determining what admissions 
criteria are actually in use, perhaps after 
the model of Hamberg, Swanson, and 
Dohner (1971) in their study of medical 
admissions. And admissions committees 
themselves would be aided by more re- 
search designed to uncover the criteria 
most related to effective performance in 
their applicants’ fields (Pharris 1974). 
A final pragmatic issue is the question 
of who is to do this cou nseling, assuming 
that a sizable percentage of the rejected 
applicants follow up the invitation for 
feedback, as has been the case in our 
program. And as applicants learn that 
this service is available, it can be expected 
that the requests for feedback will 
mount, perhaps reaching proportions as 
high as 50 to 75 percent. It seems clear 
that this person should be someone with 
counseling training. Yet not all institu- 
tions that handle large numbers of 
applicants (e.g., medical schools) employ 
counselors who are allotted time for 
these efforts. Assuming, liberally, a re- 
jected applicant population of 800 indi- 
viduals for a given school or program, an 
applicant feedback request rate of 50 
percent, and two hours of time for each 
applicant, the total time needed would 
be in the area of 800 hours, or 20 weeks 
of full-time counseling. This burden 
would be easier to bear if it were shared 
between two counselors, each of whom 
would take 10 weeks from other duties. 
Still, administrators are unlikely to be 
willing to commit their staff for this work 
unless it can be demonstrated that the 
work will increase the effectiveness of 
their admissions committees in selecting 
desirable students and that its long- 
range effect may well be in terms of time 
saved for members of those committees. 
It is therefore incumbent on coun- 
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selors to demonstrate, through both 
reason and example, that there is benefit 
in counseling rejected applicants. Sup- 
porting this are the indications from the 
Yale program that such counseling does 
help admissions committees to choose 
more wisely from better-prepared 
applicants. As a step in this direction, 
counselors might make efforts to struc- 
ture more of their time in this 
endeavor—counseling applicants and 
participating in admissions, gathering 
data on results, and using these data in 
support of their efforts. 


THE OPPORTUNITIES 


At present there are many rejected 
applicants who get little or no assistance 
in realistically assessing the prospects of 
successful reapplication or in consider- 
ing career alternatives. An information 
feedback gap exists, and counselors are 
especially well equipped by their training 
to fill it. This service would be of benefit 
not only to the applicants themselves but 
also to institutions, their admissions 


committees, and the societal cause of 
human ecology. The challenge is there; 
it should be met. M 
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Correction 


In the December 1974 issue of P&G, the pe! 
that appears on page 253 was incorrectly i 


correct name is Phillip Robinson. 


rson who took the photograph 
identified. The photographer's 
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The Best Articles of theYear 
1073-1074 


Encouraged by last year’s favorable response from readers and the APGA Board of 
Directors, the P&G Editorial Board announces with pleasure its second annual selec- 
tion of the best articles published during the previous volume year, in this case between 
September 1973 and June 1974. 


In judging the articles, the members of the Editorial Board again rated them on the 
extent to which they are: 


* original or creative 
* provocative of thinking or action 
* valuable to practitioners 


* à good integration of theory and application 


* well written 


This year one article stood out clearly as the first choice of almost all the Board 


members, and three additional articles were rated high by several members of the — ' 
Board. Here are the winners for 1973-1974. 


BEST ARTICLE OF VOLUME 52 


"Dimensions of Counselor Functioning” 
by Weston H. Morrill, Eugene R. Oetting, and James C. Hurst | 
(February 1974, pages 354-359) 


Honorable Mention Articles 
(in chronological order) 


"Academia and Career Development: Toward Integration" 
by Robert K. Conyne and Donald J. Cochran 
(December 1973, pages 217-223) 


"An Ecological Perspective and Model for Campus Design" 
by James H. Banning and Leland Kaiser 
(February 1974, pages 370-375) 


"An Accountability Model for Counselors" 
by John D. Krumboltz 
(June 1974, pages 639-646) 
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Using Recreational Games in Counseling 


JAMES W. CROCKER, MICHAEL WROBLEWSKI 


James W. Crocker is Assi 
. sistant Professor at 
neorge Peabody College for Teachers in 
Ar d ee Michael Wroblewski is 
of the Citizens’ Pretrial Interventi 
Program in Akron, Ohio. sty 


The use of games and game theory in 
education and counseling is becoming 
Increasingly popular. The usefulness of 
pane and nonacademic games in 
learning has been explored in depth 
ooh & Schild 1968; Smith 1968; 
suns 1970). Games designed especially 
s rleirnihg have been found useful 
i in classroom teaching (Gorden 
PM Hackett 1972; Henderson & 
mr 1971) and in counseling 
abide 1967; Varenhorst 1973). In 
iB € instances games not designed 
Pie for learning have proven use- 
D in classroom instruction (Humphrey 
Mir Klaiman & Hochman 1969; 
een 1967). Little attention has been 
» however, to possible uses of such 
games in counseling. 
dem this article we suggest several help- 
unctions of recreational games in 
a counseling. Along with these 
Bgestions we present examples from 
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our private practice, cases in which we 
believe the use of these games has had 
positive therapeutic effects. Since the 
examples are drawn from a clinical 
rather than an experimental setting, we 
must acknowledge that the results may 
represent unplanned side effects. But 
the results are sufficient to suggest that 
the use of these games in counseling de- 
serves consideration and further atten- 
tion. Finally, we discuss criteria for 
selecting games for group counseling 
and suggest some helpful uses of several 
specific games. 

The relevance of recreational games 
to counseling is not an altogether new 
idea. Bettleheim (1972) has shown some 
of the psychological significance of such 
games as blindman's buff, poker, and 
chess. Capell, a psychoanalyst, has 
pointed to four phenomena of games 
that make them particularly interesting 
as an object of analytic study: “the gross 
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perceptual and judgmental distortions 
which regularly occur; the over- 
evaluation placed on outcome; the pro- 
found affective involvement that com- 
monly accompanies the play; and the ob- 
vious intensity of fantasy and motor ac- 
tivity by both participants and on- 
lookers" (Capell 1968, p. 309). He has 
also noted the usefulness of game con- 
cepts in dealing with helplessness and its 
mastery in a psychoanalytic context. As 
an example, he has referred to the game 
Monopoly as an illustration of how 
"helplessness in reality leads to a 
pleasurable illusion of power in a game" 
(p. 328). 


SIX HELPING FUNCTIONS 


Recreational games may be used in the 
group counseling situation in two gen- 
eral ways. First, a game may be used in a 
group to generate data for a process 
observation-discussion following the 
play. For this purpose games limited to 
two or three players, the rest of the 
group observing, may be as successful as 
games allowing for a larger number of 
players. In this case the discussion fol- 
lowing the play is the primary interven- 
tion rather than the play itself. In the 
second case the actual process of playing 
the game is the focus, as it may have a 
helping effect on a group or on indi- 
viduals in a group. We suggest six possi- 
ble helping functions of playing recrea- 
tional games in a counseling group. 


Projective Tests 


Games may be used as projective tests. 
The process observation-discussion fol- 
lowing the playing of a game may sen- 
sitize players to behaviors they had been 
unaware of. We introduced the com- 
mercial game Risk into a growth group 
we were conducting and, in addition to 
explaining the standard rules of the 
game, directed players' behavior by plac- 
ing on their foreheads stickers that con- 
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tained instructions as to how other 
players were to respond to them during 
the playing of the game. Two of the par- 
ticipants were a husband and wife who 
had for some time in the group been 
exploring difficulties in their relation- 
ship. During the play the wife wore a 
sticker that instructed others not to op- 
pose her game strategies. During the dis- 
cussion after the play she reported that 
she had become bored when she had no 
challenge. She then generalized this ex- 
perience to her relationship with her 
husband by concluding that when he did 
not encounter her she was bored. Evi- 
dently, playing the game made this as- 
pect of her relationship with her hus- 
band clearer to her. 


Feelings of Powerlessness 


A game may set up a situation in which 
anxiety about a certain condition can be 
confronted and dealt with. For example, 
the game Monopoly (developed during 
the Depression) allows players, in a fan- 
tasy situation, to deal with anxiety over 
poverty and helplessness (Capell 1968). 
Some games, such as the card game 
hearts and the three-dimensional tic- 
tac-toe Quibic, allow and even encourage 
coalition by two players against a third. 
Anindividual who chronically complains 
that "everyone is against me" may profit 
both by participating in a coalition 
against another player (thus developing 
awareness of his or her own power) and 
by successfully dealing with coalitions by 
others. 


The Rules of the Game 

Playing a game offers a player an oppor- 
tunity, in a fantasy situation, to deal with 
the rules of the game as an analogy to 
living by acceptable norms of society. 
Clients who always expect special and 
preferential treatment, either from the 
group and the counselor or from others 
in their lives, are forced in a game situa- 
tion to abide by the same rules as other 
players. This aspect of game playing may 
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also be useful in helping delinquent 
youth accept the reality of rules in society 
and learn responsible ways of dealing 
with them—by competing, compromis- 
ing, negotiating, or persuading. 


Childlike Playfulness 

A game situation temporarily allows a 
player's childlike playfulness to emerge 
and thus may short-circuit or bypass 
some adult patterns of neurosis that 
would prevent other interventions from 
being helpful. A thirty-year-old client of 
ours exhibited immature social de- 
velopment in the form of adolescent 
shyness and coyness about sex. He be- 
came defensive at any joking or teasing 
concerning his unmarried state. He gig- 
gled rather than laughed at sexual jokes 
or suggestions. He was unable to relax in 
many social situations and therefore 


avoided large parties. Several months of 


serious counseling produced little in the 
way of results, apart from some cognitive 
learning on his part about alternative 
ways to cope with threatening situations. 
Several sessions of game playing 
(Monopoly and hearts) seemed to have 
significant results. He was surprised to 
learn that his counselor sometimes 
cheated at Monopoly (*to make it more 
fun"), He also appeared to relax in the 
Joking about “screwing” a female player 
with the queen of spades in the game of 
hearts, Toward the end of his association 
with us, he reported a change in his dat- 
ing behavior. Rather than asking women 
friends to concerts and plays, as he did 
before, he was now planning picnics, 
hikes, and the like, because they were 
more fun." 


A Permissive Climate 
Pelei a fantasy situation, games 
PAR E: E and permissive climate in 
es es ividuals can experiment with 
E ring Such experimentation 
Pici n one of the goals of T-groups 
A sitivity labs. Ata time when the 
cepts of sensitivity training and en- 
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counter groups elicit some negative 
popular responses, playing recreational 
games is more socially acceptable than 
“that touchy-feely encounter stuff” and 
thus may be less threatening and more 
facilitative. 


Coping Behavior 

Finally, playing a recreational game may 
help participants learn coping behavior. 
Gorden (1970, p. 29) has noted that 
game players “must learn to cope with 
what winning and losing does to their 
feelings of self-worth.” Most of us who 
have played a game with a group of 
friends have experienced the anxiety in- 
herent in the risk of losing and have no 
doubt coped with losing by making 
rationalizations of various sorts. But we 
overlook that game playing also involves 
the risk of winning. Aggressiveness, 
beating others, and accepting deserved 
praise is as difficult for some as losing is 
for others. Exploring winning and losing 
through the safe and immediate method 
of playing a game can transfer into skills 
for coping with aggressiveness, defeat, 
hostility, criticism, and praise in real life. 


SELECTING THE APPROPRIATE GAME 


We believe that many recreational games 
can serve one or more of these six help- 
ing functions, although obviously not all 
games are appropriate for all groups. 
The helpfulness of a game will depend to 
a large extent on the particular use it 1s 
put to by a professional counselor with a 
particular group. Once the counselor 
and group have decided to use games 1n 
their sessions, the question. becomes 
which games to use. 

Three criteria should govern the selec- 
tion of a game for use in group counsel- 
ing. First, the game should either be 
familiar to the group already or simple 
enough to learn through oral instruc- 
tion, so that not much time is spent read- 
ing rules and learning how to play. Sec- 
ond, the game should have clearly help- 
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ful effects that are understood by the 
counselor. Third, these helpful effects 
should be applicable to a particular 
group’s present stage of development. 
Below we mention several games that 
seem to meet the first criterion. For each 
of these games we suggest at least one 
helping effect that could prove useful at 
any point during group counseling, de- 
pending on the needs of group mem- 
bers, and suggest a specific recognized 
phase of group development for which 
each game or set of games seems particu- 
larly appropriate. 


Risking Involvement 


Gambling games (poker, dice) and some 
bidding games (bridge, oh hell) focus 
dramatically on the dynamics of taking 
and avoiding risk. Players are required to 
determine the degree to which they are 
willing to risk potential loss against po- 
tential gain in a series of changing situa- 
tions. The questions “Should I raise my 
bid?" “Should I stand pat?" “Should I 
fold or pass?" must be answered re- 
peatedly in these games. The counselor 
or group could assign group members 
individualized experiments to make dur- 
ing the course of play. A player who 
avoids risky situations, for example, 
could be assigned the experiment of 
making more or larger bets. 

Poker games also raise the issue of 
bluffing. Playing this game can be the 
vehicle for examining the extent to 
which psychological bluffing hinders or 
helps in life—or in counseling sessions. 
Again, the counselor or group could as- 
sign experiments to particular group 
members. Someone with a poor self- 
image, for example, could be asked totry 
bluffing more; and someone accustomed 
to talking about problems but not facing 
them could be told to “put your money 
where your mouth is." 

These gambling, bidding, and bluff- 
ing games could be introduced into a 
group while members are attempting to 
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establish a norm of change through risk 
taking. Rogers (1970, p. 19) has called 
this phase of group development the ex- 
pression and exploration of personally mean- 
ingful material, and Miles (1959) has 
called it getting involved more deeply. In 
effect, these games help communicate to 
group members: "If you are to gain from 
this group, you must risk in it." 


Control 


Playing Monopoly focuses on power and 
helplessness. Players must develop and 
organize their resources through wise 
decision-making so as to finish the game 
"rich" rather than "poor," "powerful" 
rather than "weak." How individual 
players respond to these requirements of 
the game and to the outcome can become 
data for a valuable discussion following 
or even during the game. Developing 
personal awareness and sensitivity to 
others concerning issues of power, 
aggressiveness, and monopolizing can be 
an important effect of this game. The 
group could discuss how winning players 
feel about controlling losing players and 
how losing players feel about being con- 
trolled. 

The Risk game also focuses on aggres- 
siveness and helplessness, but more di- 
rectly than does Monopoly. Players in 
Risk must intentionally move to elimi- 
nate other players, with the goal of con- 
trolling a map of the world. This game 
also requires making decisions about risk 
taking. A player's turn continues as long 
as the player judges his or her moves to 
be profitable. Successful play involves 
spreading offensive and defensive ar- 
mies throughout a map of the world 
without spreading resources too thin. To 
that extent, Monopoly and Risk draw at- 
tention to power relationships among 
individuals. These two games are ap- 
propriate for the phase of group de- 
velopment that Schutz (1958) has called 
control and Tuckman (1965) has called 
intragroup conflict. Obviously, the Risk 
game could also be appropriately intro- 
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duced during the risk-learning phase of 
group dev elopment. 


Interdependence 


The Family Contracting Game, de- 
veloped by Elaine Blechman of Yale 
University's Department of Psychiatry, 
teaches families and other groups how to 
contract. It is a board game in which 
players must negotiate with each other in 
order to move around the board. In this 
way players develop a contract that is 
mutually pleasing and germane to their 
problem. The content of the contract can 
be whatever behavior is causing diffi- 
culty in the group. What is to be empha- 
sized is the interdependence of the family 
or group, and participants learn the pro- 
cess of behavior contracting through a 
low-threat method. 

Two children's activity games may be 
helpful in exploring group members' 
experience with control and depend- 
ence. "Mother, May I?" and "Simon 
Says" require obedience to the com- 
mands of the player who is "it" at the 
time. The first game puts dependent 

'5in a double bind, since the person 

t" may give a command and then 
deny permission when asked "Mother, 
May I?" By playing both leader and fol- 
lower roles in these two games, group 
members can explore feelings of free- 
dom and dependence. These games 
could be introduced to explore specific 
behaviors or expressions that group 
members feel guilty about or feel to be 
desirable but "improper." The person 
Who is “it” could give the appropriate 
individual the order to "get a divorce" or 
„take more private time for yourself” or 
show pride in your accomplishments” 
or “get angry when someone hurts you.” 
sedis three games are particularly 
im to the phase of group develop- 
Vm t es Bennis and Shepherd (1956) 
Duis ues dependence-flight and 
Pon vem as called testing and depend- 
: During this phase group members 
gin to test the boundaries of behavior 
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and begin to deal with leading and fol- 
lowing in the group. 


GAMES: AN AID, 
NOT A PANACEA 


Although we have suggested the use of 
games in counseling, we recognize that 
counseling is not a game but a serious 
attempt to hélp people who have prob- 
lems. Games can aid in this attempt by 
generating data and focusing on particu- 
lar psychological themes. As with any aid 
to counseling, games cannot by them- 
selves provide lasting benefits. They 
cannot substitute for sound counseling 
practice, nor can they replace the healing 
benefits and. growth. opportunities in- 
herent in a close client-counselor rela- 
tionship. Games can enhance the effi- 
cacy of counseling but cannot replace a 
warm, human relationship. WM 
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A Rational-Emotive Workshop 
on Overcoming Study Blocks 
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lege in Gaffney, South Carolina. 


At one time or another, most students 
have negative attitudes toward studying 
("study blocks"). They put off studying, 
hand in a paper late, or get emotionally 
hung up when anticipating tomorrow's 
exam. In light of the widespread exist- 
ence of the problem of procrastination, it 
is somewhat surprising that rational- 
emotive theorists have written so little 
that bears directly on the topic. The rela- 
tively few systematic attempts at using 
this approach can be attributed to the 
works of Maultsby (197 1), Jacobs (1972), 
and Knaus (1974). 

At all educational levels, students are 
seldom provided with a vehicle that will 
enable them to learn concrete ways of 
dealing with the problem of goofing off. 
This article deals with a counseling ap- 
proach that was recently used at Lime- 
stone College in South Carolina, a school 
in which there are several students who 
have average academic ability but have a 
history of low grades and poor study at- 
titudes. Such students would be appro- 
priate candidates for this type of work- 
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shop. In fact, the workshop developed as 
a result of expressed interest and need 
on the part of several students, the dean 
of the college, and this writer. 
Participants were informed of the 
group through posters placed at 
strategic locations in the college. The 
workshop was limited to ten first- and 
second-year students, all of whom were 
self-referred and highly motivated. One 
academic credit was given for partici- 
pation. None of the students had any 
previous group counseling experience. 


THE APPROACH 


The purpose of this workshop was to 
introduce a model that would enable 
students to evaluate their beliefs and at- 
titudes toward studying and to relearn, 
or at least have reinforced, attitudes and 
behaviors that would enable them to be- 
come more effective students. Rational- 
emotive counseling (REC) as described 
by Ellis (1973) and Ellis and Harper 
(1961) seemed to provide an ideal model 
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with which to accomplish this function. 
In many of his writings Ellis has dis- 
cussed people’s tendency to be “short- 
range hedonists” and to “goof off.” Sev- 
eral of what he refers to as “irrational 
ideas” relate specifically to the issue of 
studying by providing a convenient vehi- 
cle for discussion of some typical miscon- 
ceptions that lead to poor study at- 
titudes. 

The basic principle behind REC is that 
thoughts affect emotions and behaviors. 
Students must become aware of the irra- 
tional sentences they are telling them- 
selves to maintain their study blocks. Itis 
important that students identify this ir- 
rationality in order to change their study 
behavior. Members of this group were 


» given help in understanding how such 


- beliefs as “I must be all-achieving" or 
“the world should be the way I want it to 
be" keep them from studying more ef- 
fectively. 

The use of systematic written home- 
work is routinely assigned by counselors 
who use the REC approach to allow 
clients to take a more active part in the 
acquisition and maintenance of their 
emotional health. A self-help mental- 
health aid prepared in standard 
homework format by Maultsby (1971) 
and called the A-B-C-D Self-Analysis 
Worksheet was used with this group. 
The A section consists of the perceived 
external facts or events associated with a 
Study problem. B, the self-talk section, 
contains only the client’s irrational 
thoughts about A. The C section is a sim- 
ple description of the emotional re- 
Sponses to A. The D section is the ra- 
Uonal alternative self-talk section; the 
client analyzes the B section to determine 
whether or not it is an accurate descrip- 
tion of objective reality. If it is not, the 
client tries to question and challenge the 
B Section in accordance with objective 
reality. The client makes a sentence-by- 
Sentence challenge, correcting any un- 
Tealistic, illogical, or inappropriate 
thinking. 
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The workshop consisted of eight 90- 
minute sessions held twice a week (on 
Tuesday and Thursday afternoons) dur- 
ing the first four weeks of the 1974 
spring semester. This allowed sufficient 
time for members to discuss the various 
feelings, beliefs, and behaviors that were 
contributing to their academic ineffec- 
tiveness. It also afforded them an oppor- 
tunity to start individualized programs 
and homework assignments based on 
their needs. The meetings were held in a 
large, comfortable room that was free 
from interruptions and that enabled 
members to be seated in a circular fash- 
ion. 


THE SESSIONS 


First Session 

The leader introduced himself and 
stated that the goal of the sessions was to 
help participants study more effectively. 
He explained what a study block meant 
emotionally, intellectually, and be- 
haviorally. Group members then filled 
outa questionnaire to provide the leader 
with information about their present 
study behavior. 

Each student shared the feelings that 
he or she experienced when studying. 
This exercise caused people to look more 
deeply into themselves and helped to de- 
velop a feeling of trust among them. 
Students became aware that their con- 
cerns were not unique but were common 
to other students. À 

In closing, the leader assigned 
homework that involved keeping à diary 
of one’s feelings when studying. Par- 
ticipants were told of the importance of 
keeping track of their feelings, because 
emotions such as anger, frustration, 


boredom, and a sense of powerlessness 


are signals that something is wrong. The 
“something” is the individual's set of ir- 
rational, self-defeating thoughts, which 
the students would eventually be able to 


identify. Therefore, prior to the next 


session they were to reada handout sheet 
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adapted from Maultsby (1971) on how 
thoughts affect feelings. 


Second Session 


Students discussed the homework as- 
signments. One member remarked, “I 
didn’t know that I had so many negative 
feelings about studying.” Another in- 
quired, "Can't we have any feelings 
without thoughts accompanying them?" 
to which the leader responded, "Well, I 
guess it's possible to have some feelings 
without any obvious thoughts, but we 
could never sustain these feelings without 
thinking something." They were then 


asked to try to get angry at a teacher 


without thinking something. Several 
agreed that a feeling of anger must have 
an accompanying thought. These com- 
ments led to further discussion about 
why students might experience intense 
emotions without being aware of think- 
ing any specific idea. 

The leader pointed out five of the 
most common irrational beliefs about 
studying. Participants were introduced 
to the process of questioning and chal- 
lenging their "bull" by means of 
Maultsby's A-B-C-D Self-Analysis Work- 
sheet. In closing, they were asked to take 
the sheets home and complete them for 
the next session. 


Session Three 

The session began with some partici- 
pants expressing concern that they had 
done a poor job in completing the as- 
signment. The leader pointed out that it 
would be unrealistic to expect to make 
perfect analyses the first few times; only 
with diligent practice could progress 
take place. 

The leader presented for correction 
actual examples of incorrect rational 
self-analyses (RSAs) done by three 
merbers of this group, since it is helpful 
for participants to study both correctly 
and incorrectly completed RSAsin order 
that they can learn to follow the A-B-C-D 
format accurately and challenge irra- 
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tional beliefs adequately. Each partici- 
pant was asked to correct his or her RSA 
and to review it as soon as possible after 
experiencing any major negative feel- 
ings about studying. Since most had sev- 
eral irrational ideas about their school- 
work, additional RSAs were to be com- 
pleted prior to the next session. 


Sessions Four and Five 


"There was additional review of the RSAs 
as well as intensive group discussion of 
each member's beliefs and attitudes 
about studying. The leader encouraged 
students to develop and share tentative 
hypotheses about the nature of an indi- 
vidual's irrational beliefs. This allowed 
students to have additional practice in 
learning to challenge their own attitudes. 
The following brief excerpt from the 
study group is illustrative of this ap- 
proach. 


Student A: I can't do my homework; the 
sentences get blurred and I get panicky. 
The weekend goes by and I haven't done 
my work. All those smart people are 
going to discuss the assignment, and ri 
sit there like a dunce. (Expressing A, the > 
perceived event) 

Counselor: It sounds like you have the 
absolute demand that you must do well 
in this and a very strong fear of failure. 
(Exposing B, the "bull") i 
Student A: Like the other day I got back 
a test and got a 60. I just walked out of 
the class quickly. 7 
Student B: Would 60 haye passed you? 
Student A; I never found out. Later I 
heard that the guy I was studying with 
got a 90, and I set up this comparison 
right there, 

Student C: You probably felt that you 
did worse than anybody else that took 
that test. 

Student A: Right! 


Counselor: You see, it's so easy to as- 
sume that everybody knows more and 
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does better things. You write off any- 
thing that’s good about your work and 
only focus on the negative aspects. (D 
challenges B) 


The discussion continued to unmask 
irrational beliefs and ways to question 
and challenge them. As students became 
better acquainted with their beliefs and 
attitudes, they began to realize what was 
blocking them. Students were constantly 
reminded that they could change their 
study behavior only if they were willing 
to change their irrational beliefs first. A 
tape recording was made of sessions four 
and five, and members were given the 
assignment of listening to the tape. 


Sessions Six, Seven, and Eight 


During the last three sessions the focus 
switched from thoughts to behaviors. 
Members were cautioned that it was not 
enough to think better; they had to act. 
In REC there is a comprehensive ap- 
proach to study problems employing 
cognitive, emotive, and behavioral mo- 
dalities. This makes the approach unique 
and somewhat superior to other 
methods used with study skill groups. 
Behavioral techniques are seen as a 
means of abetting newly attained cogni- 
tive and emotional insights rather than 
merely as methods of symptom removal. 
Moreover, students learn a way of prob- 
lem solving that helps them to challenge 
their self-defeating beliefs in areas of 
their life in addition to studying. 

The leader introduced a variety of be- 
havioral techniques that students could 
use to study more effectively, including 
self-reinforcement, written reminders, 
and environmental contingencies. Dur- 
ing these sessions, programs and 
homework assignments were individu- 
ally tailored for each person. Group 
members were asked to bring their in- 
completed tasks to the group and actu- 
ally work on them there. One member 
practiced making up and answering 
sample test questions; another, who had 
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been putting off writing a term paper, 
actually began working on it there. 


EVALUATION OF THE WORKSHOP 


Participant feedback seemed to indicate 
that the experience was a favorable one, 
and all felt that they were moving in the 
right direction. Eight of the ten students 
believed that the single most helpful 
thing they became aware of was their 
tendency to irrationally compare them- 
selves to others, which in turn caused 
them to feel inferior. 

If another workshop is conducted, 
some things will be done differently. 
Three of the students did not take kindly 
to this heavily cognitive approach, so 
more time will be allowed during the ear- 
lier group sessions for discussing some of 
the fears students have about REC— 
fears such as “I'll just be a robot if I 
believe all this" or “I won't have any feel- 
ings left at all." Due to requests from five 
members of the group, the number of 
sessions will probably be increased from 
eight to ten or twelve. 

Questionnaires were mailed to par- 
ticipants six weeks after the workshop in 
order to test the consistency of the favor- 
able results obtained and to determine 
how the workshop information was 
being used. Eight of the participants re- 
sponded. It appears that several of the 
gains made by students under the indi- 
vidualized programs of the last three ses- 
sions were continuing to be realized: 
Two members, for example, had com- 
pleted term papers—something they 
would have previously considered im- 
possible. Most of the participants were 
continuing to take a more active part in 
their studies by doing such things as ask- 
ing others questions and making up and 
answering sample test questions. 

A second outcome was xem 

de point average (GPA). Students 
ate Fad edit in the workshop showed 
an average gain in GPA of .53 (on a 
4-point scale). Two students whose pre- 
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vious GPAs were 1.67 and 1.75 had 
post-workshop gains of .84 and 1.20, re- 
spectively. It is difficult to assess how 
much the workshop contributed to these 
gains; the students themselves believed it 
had a significant impact. 

A third outcome was the improved 
study attitudes of participants and their 
ability to continue to benefit from the 
A-B-C-D format. The respondents were 
asking themselves, “Why must I be all- 
achieving?” and “Why should my classes 
or teachers be the way I want them to 
be?” They reported an increased aware- 
ness of how to challenge their “bull” in- 
stead of merely describing wishes for 
self-change in the D section of the 
analysis. 

Counselors could readily be taught the 
necessary cognitive and behavioral com- 
petencies that would prepare them to 


Chicano Group Catalysts 


AURELIANO SANDOVAL RUIZ 


Aureliano Sandoval Ruiz is a counselor at 


California State Polytechnic University— 
Pomona. 


For the most part, ethnicity has been dis- 
regarded by growth group facilitators. 
This is unfortunate, since culture and 
language play significant roles in the 
counseling group process. To dem- 
onstrate how ethnicity can be incorpo- 
rated into growth groups, I have de- 
veloped seven Chicano group catalysts, 
or interaction facilitation techniques 
(Bates & Johnson 1972, p. 107). 
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lead study block workshops. This would 
provide the counselor with an opportu- 
nity to work in a preventive or develop- 
mental role and to affect a significant but 
often overlooked client: the student who 
has irrational expectations about school 
and studying. W 
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A colleague and I first used the 
Chicano group catalyst (CGC) when we 
co-led two Chicano growth groups dur- 
ing the 1974 winter and spring quarters 
at California State Polytechnic Univer- 
sity—Pomona (CSPUP). Each group 
consisted of eight Chicano students and 
had equal numbers of men and women. 
The CGC has also been tried out recently 
with high school students, with 
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Neighborhood Youth Corps students, 
with program coordinators, and in other 
school settings. 

It is important to understand the pre- 
requisites and purposes of the CGC. 
First, the group facilitator should have 
the proper academic training in group 
leadership and counseling. Second, this 
person must be bilingual, speaking 
Spanish and English. This requirement 
is essential for optimum communication, 
since it minimizes the risk of communica- 
tion breakdown. Bilingualism also allows 
group members to work through an im- 
passe by permitting them to revert to 
their primary language, which often is 
Spanish. Furthermore, it broadens the 
availability of emotional responses from 
group members, as the counselor can en- 
courage them to use either language in 
expressing feelings. Third, the facilitator 
must be bicultural, having undergone 
Chicano experiences and being aware of 
the dynamics of those experiences. 
Biculturalism is necessary for a complete 
understanding of Chicano perspectives 
and language in a cultural context. It also 
leads to greater insight into the client's 
frame of reference, the facilitation of 
counseling processes, and the establish- 
ment of rapport, empathy, and trust. 
Goldstein (1974, p. 89) has stressed that 
the practitioner “must be cognizant that 
the target behaviors are not in contradic- 
Hon to the cultural system within which 
he is working,” and biculturalism facili- 
lates this as well. 


THE TECHNIQUES 


The seven interaction facilitation tech- 
niques have several purposes: (a) to deal 
with “unfinished business” and resolve it; 
(b) to enable people to reclaim and inte- 
Brate those parts of themselves they have 
ignored, denied, or repressed, so that 
they can become more holistic; (c) to val- 
idate group ethnicity and cohesion; (d) to 
clarify values; (e) to tap potential and 
Enhance growth; (f) to facilitate the self- 
3ctualization of group members; (g) to 
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provide alternatives to “forced” assimi- 
lation. The CGCs described below ap- 
pear in the order of recommended use. 


Una Palabra 


Spanish is the native language of the 
Chicano community, and the speaking 
of Spanish is an emotionally loaded is- 
sue. Chicanos either are able to speak 
Spanish fluently and consider it a 
strength; are able to speak Spanish but 
feel embarrassed and ashamed to do so; 
were once able to speak Spanish but no 
longer can; or are unable to speak 
Spanish. The members of the last three 
categories have expressed, in a group 
setting, feelings of inadequacy, rejection, 
hurt, and nonacceptance for not speak- 
ing Spanish. 

The “Una Palabra” (a word) technique 
provides a vehicle through which group 
members can deal with their positive and 
negative feelings associated with the 
speaking of Spanish. The group 
facilitator models by verbalizing a word 
or phrase in Spanish and revealing feel- 
ings associated with speaking Spanish. 
The group members are given an oppor- 
tunity to provide feedback, express their 
emotional reactions, and point out action 
alternatives. Each member is then given 
aturn to repeat the modeled procedure. 

The use of this catalyst has resulted 
in group members expressing greater 
group cohesion, increased feelings of 
acceptance, and alternatives for future 


action. 


Reclaim Your Nombre 

“Reclaim Your Nombre" (name) was de- 
veloped in order to increase acceptance 
of self, identity, and ethnicity. This in- 
teraction technique is especially mean- 
ingful for those group members whose 
real names have been changed by others; 
Vicente, Marcos, Marta, Francisco, and 
Enrique, for example, became Bert, 
Skip, Martie, Franky, and Hank, respec- 
tively. It is also helpful for those who 
have had their names mispronounced. 
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In this procedure, group members are 
offered the opportunity to state their 
real names and pronounce them cor- 
rectly. They can also express and deal 
with feelings related to their names. 


Color 


American society has perpetuated the 
belief that “white is right” at the expense 
of people with different skin colors— 
brown, black, red, and yellow (Bunton & 
Weissback 1974; Cota-Robles de Suarez 
1971). In light of this fact, skin color is 
botha significant and a complex issue for 
Chicanos. Groups can make use of this 
issue by focusing on skin color grada- 
tions and on feelings associated with skin 
color. 

Chicanos vary in skin color from güeros 
(light-complexioned) to medium brown 
to morenos (dark-complexioned). The 
majority of Chicanos have medium- 
brown skin. Because of this skin-color 
range, one may expect to find differing 
experiences among Chicanos. 
Facilitators can introduce the issue of 
skin color by sharing with the group 
their feelings about their own skin color 
and then asking each group member to 
do likewise., 

The use of skin color as a group 
catalyst has resulted in group members 
expressing not only positive feelings re- 
garding skin color but also negative ones, 
many due to painful emotional experi- 
ences they have undergone because of 
the color of their skin. For example, 
Chicanos who are morenos have some- 
times expressed feelings of pride at look- 
ing so indio (Indian) but have also ex- 
pressed feelings of hurt, rejection, and 
nonbelonging for being prieto (dark) or 
negro (black). Chicanos who are güeros 
have expressed guilt (“I was favored over 
my sister because of my lighter skin, and 
I don't feel good about that"), resent- 
ment and rejection (“I wish I were 
darker and accepted by other Chi- 
canos"), satisfaction (“I know that I'm 
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güero; however, I'm still a Chicano”), 
Chicanos with medium-brown skin have 
expressed a multitude of feelings, rang- 
ing from positive to ambivalent to nega- 
tive (^I was ashamed of my parents when 
they came to school. This brought me to 
the realization that I too was brown— 
which I didn't like."). 


Sonidos 

The *Sonidos" (sounds) catalyst is essen- 
tially a nonverbal exercise designed to 
increase listening skills and to serve as a 
vehicle for nonverbal communication 
between two people from the group. 
Each group member is asked to select a 
Chicano musical instrument, such as a 
güiro (a grooved gourd), a tambourine, 
maracas, or bongos. Group members are 
then asked to "get in tune with" their 
instrument through  personification, 
fantasy, and so on, and to listen to the 
various sounds it produces. After a 
ten-minute period, group members are 
asked to pair off—but they are not al- 
lowed to speak to each other. They must 
now communicate with each other only 
through their instruments. After 
another ten minutes or so, they are asked 
to reconvene asa group and discuss their 
feelings concerning the exercise. 


El Grito 


“El Grito” provides the group members 
with an opportunity to express joy, hap- 
piness, and ecstasy in a natural and ac- 
ceptable Chicano manner. Even though 
this catalyst is similar to Otto’s group yell 
(1973, pp. 203-206), it has its own 
uniqueness and Chicano flavor. 

The group facilitator begins the ses- 
sion by informing the group members 
that they will be listening to a mariachi 
album—preferably one that contains 
gritos (yells) and heavy sounds—and that 
during its playing or after it is over they 
should stand up and let out their own 
distinct gritos. A discussion follows In 
which group members can express how 
they are feeling. 
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4 ‘Chicano Handclap 


The “Chicano Handclap” apparently 


originated during the late sixties out of 


"the intense and active political involve- 


ment of many Chicanos. It is a cohesive 
device that has resulted in catharsis, 
ethnic solidarity, and group identifica- 
tion. This interaction technique is based 
on the premise that physical release will 
help trigger emotional release. The 
"Chicano Handclap" begins softly with a 
slow and steady beat, gradually increases 
in tempo and loudness, and then tapers 
off. The handclapping can also be ac- 
companied by foot tapping. 

The group simultaneously begins the 
clapping, accompanying it with the ver- 
balization of the emotions they are ex- 


— periencing. After the clapping is over, an 


opportunity is provided for the expres- 
sion and discussion of feelings. 


Journey to Aztlán 
Aztlán has traditionally been defined in 
geographic-historical terms; it is the 
Southwestern U.S. and northern Mexico 
area, in which the Aztecs are said to have 
originated. Currently the term has 
philosophical, sociopsychological, and 
political connotations, primarily in the 
Sense of self-determination. This catalyst 
18 à guided fantasy that allows group 
members to use their imagination, spon- 
taneity, and creativity. It generates much 
information about values and beliefs and 
may result in meaningful experiences. 
The group facilitator begins by briefly 
Explaining Aztlan. Group members are 
asked to close their eyes and imagine that 
they are climbing a steep, rugged, mas- 
Sive mountain that appears almost over- 
Whelming. After a long pause, they are 


! then asked to imagine that they have 
reached the top of the mountain and are 


looking down at the valley of Aztlán. Af- 


_ tersome time has expired, they are asked 


to open their eyes when they are finished 
With the fantasy. They are now allowed 
‘totell the group what they saw and felt in 
the valley of Aztlan. 
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SOME RESULTS 


At the conclusion of each Chicano 
growth group held at CSPUP, the par- 
ticipants were asked as a group and indi- 
vidually to evaluate the effectiveness of 
the CGC. Their feedback indicated that 
there was increased acceptance of group 
ethnicity, skin color, name, language, 
and Chicano cultural factors; that 
unfinished business was dealt with and in 
some cases resolved; that potentials were 
discovered, acknowledged, and tapped. 
Further, the participants communicated 
a feeling that the CGC focused on cul- 
tural and linguistic areas that needed to 
be dealt with and probably would not 
have been dealt with elsewhere. They 
also expressed satisfaction in having 
bilingual group facilitators who pos- 
sessed an understanding of the Chicano 
cultural experience. 

To provide a specific illustration of ob- 
served outcomes, the case of Elena, a 
group member, is presented here. Ini- 
tially Elena reacted strongly when “Una 
Palabra” was introduced into the group. 
This catalyst called to mind painful 
memories of her early school experi- 
ences, when she had been told thatif she 
spoke Spanish she would be punished, 
would become confused in her thoughts, 
and would be crippled linguistically be- 
cause of an awful accent. Through the 
use of empathy and support from the 
group, Elena was later able to speak 
Spanish freely and feel good aboutit. “El 
Grito” and the “Chicano Handclap” al- 
lowed Elena to exhibit more emotion. 
“Journey to Aztlan” helped her in over- 
coming obstacles, formulating strategies, 
and clarifying goals. Elena underwent 
numerous other behavioral changes that 
stemmed from the CGC. By realizing 
that others in the group shared similar 
experiences and feelings, she became 
less alienated. She formed new friend- 
ships, and her school attendance and 
performance improved. Furthermore, 
her need to act “phony” diminished and 
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her defenses were lowered, resulting in 
her accepting herself more as a person 
and as a Chicana. 


CONCLUDING COMMENTS 


With minor substitutions or modifica- 
tions, counselors can make use of some 
of these catalysts with other cultural 
groups. For instance, blacks, Puerto Ri- 
cans, Native Americans, Asians, and 
others can easily utilize the skin color 
catalyst. And the sonidos catalyst has uni- 
versal applicability. Hopefully, coun- 
selors will begin developing additional 
group catalysts geared for Chicanos as 
well as for other cultural groups. I be- 
lieve that the development and applica- 
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tion of such group catalysts will enhance 
the counseling process for all. Ni 
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A HIGH SCHOOL 
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MAN AS SOON AS 
HE FINISHES BASIC 
TRAINING. 
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To start them on their way, all airmen get an initial 
boost of four semester hours for the physical education,’ 
first aid and health courses completed during basic train- 


ing. 

We believe the net effect is to provide an opportunity 
for education which never existed before. 

In the case of the men and women who remain with 
us, the program will have gained us many more people pre- 
pared and able to advance in rank and responsibility. 

Those who leave us will also represent an added 
national resource. Whether they continue their education 
through use of the GI Bill or not, they can begin their life's 
work better prepared for the opportunities. ahead. Moreover, 
they will always have a transcript of their CCAF accomplish- 
ments to show toa potential employer or registrar, 

The full details on CCAF and other Air Force educa- 
tional programs are too complex to give here, but we think 
you'll find that the programs constitute a progressive ap- 
proach to the problem of preparing young people for a 
secure future. Your school should already have a CCAF cata- 

ture which should 


log. We'd also be happy to send you litera! 
: s have. Just write: Air Force Educa- 


answer any questions you 
tional Affairs, Box A, Randolph AFB, TX 78148. Or request 
them from your local Air Force Recruiter. 
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Etcetera 


Daniel Sinick 


Publishers interested in having their materials reviewed here are requested to send two 
copies to Daniel Sinick, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006. 


Intervention in Human Services by Eveline D. 
Schulman. The C. V. Mosby Company, 11830 
Westline Industrial Dr., St. Louis, Missouri 63141. 
1974. 235 pp. $6.95 paperback. 


Developed in preparing paraprofessionals 
for helping services, this 7x10 text could en- 
large the insights and skills of professionals as 
well. First covering observation, recording, 
and reporting, it devotes the bulk of its Space 
to interviewing, which it then incorporates 
into counseling. In addition to a useful ap- 
pendix of curriculum material sources, a 
lengthy bibliography, and an extensive 
index, there is a delightful, enlightening glos- 
sary, in which one finds not only dialogue but 
also duologue (what 1 have long called *con- 
current soliloquies") and duelogue: "Com- 
munication in which two individuals arm 
themselves with word weapons and carry ona 


verbal duel.” Author Schulman is indeed 
sharp! 


A Handbook of Verbal Group Exercises by Ken- 
neth T. Morris and Kenneth M. Cinnamon. Charles C 
Thomas, 301-327 East Lawrence Ave., Springfield, 


Illinois 62717. 1974. 347 Pp. $12.95 hardbound, 
$8.95 paperback. 


Though one can easily get exercised over the 
damage groups can do, they can do some 
good and are apparently here to stay. Their 
effectiveness could be improved through 
selective-use of the verbal exercises here pro- 
vided. Arranged for user Selection to suit 
specific goals, the 175 basic exercises and 135 
variations are described under 99 rubrics 
such as Icebreakers, Awareness, Empathy, 
Self-Disclosure, Listening, Feedback, As- 
sessment, and Closure. While the book lacks 
general guidelines for the use of group exer- 
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cises, the authors supply specific suggestions 
for using these exercises, with commendable 
expressions of caution. 


Management and Improvement of Guidance by 
George E. Hill. Second edition. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 07632. 1974. 608 pp. 
$12.95. 


This is a commendable text covering the 
gamut of topics in a foundations of guidance 
course. Only a couple of chapters seem spe- 
cifically geared toward “ inagement" or ad- 
ministration of guida and "improve- 
ment" is little more than a frame of reference 
for some of the content. Hill is highly analyti- 
cal, detailed, and thorough, having obviously 
updated his first edition. His treatment is 
clear and forthright, yet fair and balanced. A 
school people's scholar. 


Outcome Management Applied to Pupil ed 
nel Services by William P. Mease and Loren L. 
Benson. Pupil Personnel Services Section, SH 
Department of Education, Capitol Square Bldg., St. 
Paul, Minnesota 55101. 1973. 112 pp. $2.50 pepa 
back. Additional Studies in Elementary Son 
Guidance: Psychological Education Activit um 
Evaluated edited by G. Dean Miller. Same pu 
lisher. 1973. 434 pp. $6.50 paperback. 


With a light verbal and visual touch, Mease 
and Benson spell out their accountability- 
born acronym SOOM, Self-Other Outcome 
Management, bred on management by objec- 
tives and by results and delineated in RC 
detail to ascertain and satisfy the needs 0 
students, teachers, and parents. Included are 
needs assessment instruments. The a 
three groups are Miller’s targets through x 
research reports by various authors on suc 
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topics as self-concept change, peer relation- 
ships, teacher attitudes, parent education, 
and communication systems, topped off by 
Millers extensive summary of Minnesota 
elementary school guidance research. 


Planning Non-Traditional Programs by K. Patricia 
Cross, John R. Valley, and associates. Jossey- 
Bass, Inc., 615 Montgomery St., San Francisco, 
California 94111. 1974. 263 pp. $9.95. 


Toward "encouraging diversity of educa- 
tional opportunity for learners of every age 
and circumstanc e," the Commission on 
Non-Traditional Study, under the joint aus- 
pices of the College Entrance Examination 
Board and the Educational Testing Service 
and with funds from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York and the Educational Foun- 
dation of America, conducted (traditional) 
research on many relevant questions, here 
reported by 11 authors, none named al. Al- 
ternative paths to adult learning are 
explored, together with barriers to “would-be 
learners." One of the seven chapters isa long 
annotated bibliography. 


Handbook of Leadership: A Survey of Theory 
and Research by Ralph M. Stogdill. The Free 
Press, 866 Third Ave., New York 10022. 1974. 613 
Pp. $19.95. 


This Herculean handbook represents com- 
prehensive coverage of an area of intense 
Societal concern. Stogdill abstracted 
thousands of books and journal articles, or- 
ganized the abstracts into leadership topics, 
and analyzed everything “to determine what 
is known about leadership." The 41 chapters 
deal with many dimensions and dynamics, 
the final chapter suggesting directions for fu- 
ture research. Readers concerned about 
leaders can tap a 152-page bibliography and 
two extensive indexes. 


Pamina] Justice and Behavior, Vol. 1, No. 1, 
Race 1974. Sage Publications, Inc., 275 South 
eeu Dr., Beverly Hills, California 90212. Pp. 
€ 6. Annual subscription (4 issues) $18.00, pro- 
essionals $12.00, students $9.00. 


The official publication of the American As- 
Sociation of Correctional Psychologists,” this 
new "international journal" is one of over 30 
Professional periodicals published by Sage. 
It will interest the increasing numbers of 
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Brand-new, designed especially 
for the busy guidance counselor 


Cass & Birnbaum’s 
COUNSELORS’ 
COMPARATIVE GUIDE 
TO AMERICAN 
COLLEGES 


A ready-reference guide to post- 
secondary education programs from 
less than two years duration through 
the baccalaureate. Includes capsule 
profiles on all four-year accredited 
institutions. The latest information 
on: professional /vocational pro- 
grams, student determination and 
influence, scholarships, costs, ad- 
missions, individualized majors, 
academic and social life. $12.50 


[æ Harper Row 


10 E. S370 SL, New York 10022 
1817 


P&G'ers concerned with corrections (of 
people instead of papers): For the unini- 
tiated, the 8 articles and 5 book reviews will 
serve as an introduction to such topics as 
dungeonology, life styles behind walls, work 
release programs, sex offenders, and "the 
child who murders" as well as to pertinent 
theory and research. 


Proprieta Schools and Postsecondary Educa- 
tion by David A. Trivett. American Association for 
Higher Education, One Dupont Circle, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 1974. 54 pp. $2.00 paperback. 


Research Report No. 2 of the ERIC Clear- 
inghouse on Higher Education, this small 
book covers a large area of perennial con- 
cern: private, profit-oriented operations that 
use a hard sell for a fast buck. Honest schools 
may be muddied by intermittent muckraking 
efforts, but endless efforts seem needed to 
protect innocent seekers after knowledge. 
Trivett avoids trivia in providing basic infor- 
mation about the various types of schools, 
how they operate, who attends, and their 
"abusive practices" vs. their “social value. 
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Book Reviews 


Publishers wishing to have their books considered for review in this column should 
send two copies of each book to the Editor, Personnel and Guidance Journal, 1607 
New Hampshire Avenue N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009. 
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Counseling for Career Development by E. L. Tol- 
bert. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1974. 340 
pp. $9.95. 


This book tells you all you wanted to know 
about counseling for career development but 
were too busy to find or read. It isa compact, 
well-organized, precisely written production 
that covers the basic principles of career de- 
velopment and relates them to the traditional 
guidance program components. 
Eleven chapters are integrated around the. 
concept of providing career counseling to 
students. Chapter 1 establishes the critical 
need for career guidance in a social and edu- 
cational context. Chapter 2 introduces 
theories of career development via case study 
excerpts, definitions, and a classification into 
five categories: trait-and-factor, or actuarial: 
decision theory; sociological emphases; 
psychological emphases; and developmental 
emphases. A review of these theories is cap- 
sulized into 40 pages, concluding with the 
author's point of view and the implications of 
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the theories. Chapter 3 follows up with an 
analysis of factors common to all theories of 
career development. The factors defined and 
discussed are both environmental and per- 
sonal and include occupational aptitudes, oc- 
cupational interests, personality, achieve- 
ment, home and family, economics, and 
handicaps. 

Chapters 4 through 11 present updated 
information on the components of a guid- 
ance program. The author’s approach differs 
here in that each technique is related toitsuse 
in career guidance. The content of these 
chapters represents the most recent direc- 
tions, research, practices, and references in 
the field. The author shows a sensitivity to 
current issues by including sections on coun- 
seling women, counseling the disadvantaged, 
and accountability. Chapter 5 deals with 
sources of information for students. Chap- 
ters 6 through 10 emphasize helping stu- 
dents. Decision making is discussed as it i$ 
implemented through individual and group 
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counseling. Chapters 8 and 9 stress the need 
for career guidance asa total school program, 
with the counselor offering leadership to 
support personnel. 

I recommend this book asa text or a refer- 
ence work for undergraduate and graduate 
students in basic guidance courses and 
courses specifically oriented to career guid- 
ance, Because it reflects current issues and 
practices, synthesizes many bits and pieces 
of career guidance information and back- 
ground, and provides reality-based exercises, 
experiences, and references, it is an impor- 
tant addition to the bookshelf of the practi- 
tioner, the educator, and the student of 
career guidance. For those who want to know 
more about career guidance, the 25-page bib- 
liography should be helpful—Thelma Jones 
Vi riend, Wayne County Community College, De- 
troit, Michigan. 


Career Education for Gifted and Talented Stu- 
dents by Kenneth B. Hoytand Jean R. Hebeler. Salt 
Lake City, Utah: Olympus Publishing Company, 
1974. 296 pp. $8.95 hardbound, $5.95 paperback. 


This book makes it clear that there are a vari- 
ety of definitions of career education, de- 
pending on the professional's values and the 
values prevailing in the society and its institu- 
tions. Consequently, one had better examine 
one's own beliefs before accepting or reject- 
ing the concept of career education. The au- 
thors realize that the schools are designed to 
complement the much broader and deeper 
educational influence of other institutions 
and of life itself. They define work broadly 
enough to expand it from cradle to grave. 
Career thus encompasses values, interests, 
and occupation. Education is seen as a per- 
son's total experience, not just the person's 
formal schooling. 

_ The eleven chapters range from defini- 
tions of career education, of work, and of 
basic value issues to e ting exemplary pro- 
grams, policy and curricular considerations, 
and program organization and administra- 
uon. While the emphasis is on the gifted and 
talented, much of the book's content is 
equally applicable to all students. (There is a 
Set of practical suggestions to fulfill the par- 
Ucular needs of this special group.) 

? Occasionally the authors raise more ques- 
tions than they can answer. Thisisas it should 
be, because each professional must respond 
to certain questions in his or her own way 
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according to his or her own precepts and 
values. The book serves admirably in clarify- 
ing underlying premises. It forces readers to 
work along, to look at their own philosophies, 
and to respond accordingly. 

Atthe present time the money available for 
innovative career education programs seems 
to be decreasing, and the danger looms that 
the concept will become another passé fad 
of the educational establishment. Perhaps the 
trend can be averted by heeding the authors’ 
statement that what career education asks is 
“to turn the curriculum from the past to the 
future and learning from mere acquisition of 
knowledge to the art of utilization of 
knowledge.” Maybe this is what any attempt 
at educational innovation is essentially all 
about. “The educator's problem is not one of 
‘either . . . or’ but of constantly rebalancing 
emphases.” Much that is wrong with formal 
education and the rejection of new ideas 
reflects the limits of the educators’ own ex- 
periences. 

Depending on the reader's area of profes- 
sional practice, not all of the book's chapters 
may be of equal interest. However, for any- 
one connected with education—especially 
counselors within or outside of the school 
he chapters are “must” 
reading, in particular those that deal with 
definitions and value issues.—Eva G. 
Hoffmann, State Project to Implement Career 
Education, New York, N.Y. 


system—some of t 


Work Is Here to Stay, Alas by Sar A. Levitan and 
William B. Johnston. Salt Lake City, Utah: Olympus: 


Publishing Company, 1973. 184 pp. $7.95. 


Work Is Here to Stay Alas is, alas, a book that 
will not be appreciated except by this re- 
viewer and other dispassionate students of 
work, for, as the authors note in the preface, 
the book "seeks to compare the gut feelings 
and ‘obvious’ conclusions with the evidence.” 
Their evidence is presented in highly reada- 
ble form and leaves all of the "obvious conclu- 
sions" open to question: Work will not disap- 
pear; all jobs will not be humanized; dis- 
satisfied workersare in the minority; and jobs 
will not be designed first for people, at least 
not in the foreseeable future. And money is 
the motivator in the marketplace of labor! 
Unlike so many who draw "obvious conclu- 
sions," Levitan and Johnston solidly buttress 
their positions on what data are available and 
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want to tell you about a new plant 


“About eighteen months 
ago, the Army began to de- 
velop a bold, new concept in 
cooperative education. 
Project Ahead. 

“The program began at 
one university in the Midwest. 
Interest was so great the Army 
decided to expand it across 
the country. Today, the pro- 
gram involves more than 800 
colleges and universities. 


Introdu 


And it’s still growing. 

“Project Ahead’s structure 
is basically simple. But its 
benefits to young people and 
their parents are enormous. 

“First of all, it is a unique 


individualized education plan. 


One that allows them to 
choose, if they qualify, an 
“alma mater” before they 
enlist. (Normally a participat- 
ing school in their home area.) 
So no matter which college or 
colleges they attend while in 
the Army, they'll know before- 
hand the courses they'll need 


Acollege Presid 
and start colle 


for credit at the school they 
want to graduate from. 
“Secondly, the Army pro- 
vides financial aid. College 
courses are available to 
young men and women 
while in the Army. And 
the Army will pay up to 
75% of the tuition for 
these courses. (After 
their enlistment’s 
over, they'll be eligible 


for 36 months of financial ~ 
assistance under the 
G.I. Bill.) 

“We, in the college 
community, are enthusiastic 
about this new plan. In 
fact, many of us believe 
Project Ahead will be as 
important to young people 
entering the Army as the 
G.I. Bill has been to 
veterans. 

“We also believe it gives 
you a new way to help 
qualified students continue 
their education? 


Dr. Arthur G. Hansen 
President, 
Purdue University 
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dan Army General 


tsyoung people enlist in the Army 


tthe same time. 


“Project Ahead is the 
most exciting idea in edu- 
cation the Army has ever 
offered. 

“Too often people in the 
service have taken college 
courses from one school, 
only to learn later 
those courses 
would not apply 

toward their 

degrees. Project 


Ahead intends to change 
all that. 

“The Army, together 
with over 800 colleges and 
universities, has a plan. A 
cooperative system that lets 
young people know ahead 
of time which courses they'll 
need for credit at the school 
they’ve applied to and 
want to graduate from. l 

“They'll be receiving up 
to 75% of the tuition for col- | 
lege courses they take in the | 
Army. And now, they can 
make sure they get credit 


Gen. Fred C.Weyand 
Chief of Staff, 
U.S. Army 
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for every college course they 
successfully complete. 
“Project Ahead is by no 
means a free ride. Because 
while they’re working toward 
a college degree, they'll be 
serving their country. 
"They'll be soldiers full 
time. Students part time. 
They'll train hard, and work 
hard. And we believe they'll 
find that although a few years 


Ahead: 


in the Army isn't the easiest 
way to earn a college educa- 
tion, it may be the most 
rewarding: 

For more information 
about Project Ahead, 


Army Opportunities 
PO. Box 5510, Philadelphia, PA 19143 » d 

"d like to know more about Project Ahead. Please send me 
Tcl information, along with the address and phone 
number of the nearest Army Representative. 


Name 


Tite. 
School Phone 
Address 

ji tate. — Zip. 
gs, (Please print all information) 


2961 2:75PA 


also note what evidence is missing. Rarely 
have authors presented so many statistics in 
so readable a form. True, there are only 12 
tables and 7 figures, but a host of facts are 
presented in narrative form. For example: 
“The last great change in the jobs of retail 
sales workers was the invention of the cash 
register in 1879" (p. 153). 

Riders and drivers of the career education 
bandwagon will be divided in their reaction to 
the section on the impact of education and 
technology on the future of work. Contrary 
to the opinions of some, Levitan and 
Johnston see extended education as an "age- 
ing vat" that permits the postponement of 
occupational decisions. 

Work Is Here to Stay, Alas is, alas, a difficult 

book to review in the allotted number of 
words, since the appropriate review for read- 
ers of this journal would be one that causes 
every reader of the journal to read the book, 
Anyone who claims to have any interest in 
helping others with educational or vocational 
decisions should read it, for even one who 
disagrees with any of the authors’ conclusions 
will find other points of interest and value. 
The perspective of Levitan and Johnston is 
refreshing, to say the least: “A surgeon 
doomed to perform appendectomies for his 
entire career would likely come to envy a 
butcher who at least could carve different 
cuts of meat” (p. 148). A book reviewer who 
could occasionally chance upon a Levitan and 
Johnston would not have cause to envy 
anyone.—Robert E. Wurtz, Wayne State Univer- 
sity, Detroit, Michigan. 


Occupational Careers: A Sociological Perspec- 
tive by Walter L. Slocum. Second edition. Chicago. 
Aldine Publishing Company, 1974. 349 pp. $12.50 
hardbound, $3.95 paperback. 


As background for the career. aspect of their 
work, most counselors obtain some knowl- 
edge of the psychological theories of career 
development and have competence in the use 
of occupational information. Unlike their 
counterparts in certain European countries 
(France, for example), American counselors 
are generally not required to obtain knowl- 
edge about the economics and sociology of 
careers and occupational structure as part of 
their training. While it might be argued that 
there is no empirical evidence that such 
knowledge would improve the effectiveness 
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of American counselors, one cannot help but 
speculate about this issue when confronted 
by such phenomena as the growing teacher 
surplus. 

Occupational Careers reviews the sociological 
literature on careers in work organizations. 
Thus, it emphasizes two perspectives on 
careers: one of disciplinary approach (sociol- 
ogy rather than psychology or economics) 
and one of content (workers as employees 
rather than as self-employed). The book be- 
gins with chapters reviewing the traditional 
and changing social meanings of work and 
the impact of science and technology on the 
occupational structure of agriculture and in- 
dustry, particularly emphasizing the effects 
of automation. Following these is a particu- 
larly useful chapter (from the counselor's 
perspective), which presents a sociological 
analysis of the structural aspects of work or- 
ganizations and their effects on such person- 
nel practices as hiring, training, promoting, 
and firing. Examples from corporations, 
farms, and family businesses are given. 

There follow chapters that review some of 
the traditional areas of occupational sociol- 
ogy, such as occupational status, occupational 
mobility, and professional and scientific 
careers. Interspersed among these chapters 
are several that survey concerns traditionally 
emphasized by economists, such as labor 
force and labor market trends and the rela- 
tionship between education and career op- 
portunities and rewards. Another chapter 
presents a sociological perspective on topics 
traditionally emphasized by vocational 
psychologists, such as career aspirations, de- 
cisions, and attainments. The concluding 
chapter covers career patterns and strategies 
in a variety of occupations, particularly the 
high-level ones that have been more 
thoroughly studied by sociologists. 

As an overview of the sociological ap- 
proach to the study of careers, this book pro- 
vides counselors with another perspective on 
this area of professional concern. Each of the 
topics covered in this book is treated in 
greater depth elsewhere (in the writings of 
Miller and Form and of Everett C. Hughes 
and his students, for example). Nonetheless, 
Slocum affords insight into both the concerns 
and the foibles (such as the disproportionate 
emphasis on high-level careers) of occupa- 
tional sociology —David B. Hershenson, Illinois 
Institute of Technology, Chicago, Illinois. 
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. career education 
is our bread & butter 


lot a sideline 


clon Seu Institute is totally dedicated to meeting the needs of the career educa- 
ci ield. It’s why we were founded, and why we continue to offer a more comprehensive 
ge of assessment and guidance tools, tests, individual learning courses and training aids. 


EAI can assist you with: 


o 
Teaching For Career Decision Mak- 
re^ manual to help you organize ca- 
pe decision making classes, and to 
levelop and implement career develo} 
Ment centers. ge 


eMe Needs Assessment Survey—A 
tudent Self Assessment Instrument de- 
Signed to allow for program planning and 
other activities based on student 

fled needs, eni 


Pictorial Inventory of Careers—A field- 
‘led non-verbal interest assessment in- 
: tument for grades six through 14. 
in Service Workshops—To 
es and implementing acm rios 
a programs, proposal ing, and 
Utilization of systems management results 
" 9n student identified needs. 
nel Media—Self-paced Micro Courses 
n Imstrip cassette format on Business 
ang qon Consumer Home Economics, 
Industrial Education. : 


O Electr 
ne nics Careers Technology—A total 


O Risk Taking Attitude Values Survey—To 
evaluate individual student values, drives, 


EDUCATORS ASSISTANCE INSTITUTE 
Subsidiary of System Development Corporation 
2500 Colorado Avenue, Santa Monica, CA 90406 
Please send me more information on the following. 


(213) 828-7414 


0 Electronics Courses 
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( Pictorial Inventory of Careers 
C Career Decision Making C Workshops 
[C Student Needs Assessment Survey D Micro Media ris 
[O Risk Taking Attitude-Values Inventory [ Career Education Films 
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About Behaviorism by B. F. Skinner. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1974. 256 pp. $6.95 
hardbound, $3.95 paperback. 

This is a book about a philosophy of science. 
The science—or discipline—is the experi- 
mental analysis of behavior. The philosophy 
is B. F. Skinner's radical behaviorism. It is at 
once a comprehensive account of Skinner's 
behaviorist philosophy and a hard-nosed, 
pungent, occasionally humorous response to 
certain of his critics. 

Skinner begins by listing twenty common 
derogatory statements about behaviorism 
put forth by those critics. For example: 

1. Behaviorism dehumanizes people. It is 
indifferent to the warmth and richness of 
human life. 

2. Behaviorism views man as a puppet, 
robot, or machine. 

3. Behaviorism is superficial and unable to 
deal with the depths of the mind or person- 
ality. 

He then proceeds to roll up his sleeves and 
respond to these objections, moving loqua- 
ciously but vigorously through such topics as 
“The World Within the Skin,” “Innate Be- 
havior,” "Thinking," “The Self and Others,” 
“Motivations and Emotions.” He breaks a 
great deal of “mentalist” furniture as he goes, 
while pausing occasionally to deliver a few 
retaliatory kicks in the shins. But the book is 
far more than simply a defensive response to 
criticism; Skinner takes these criticisms seri- 
ously and answers them while elaborating on 
a central theme of the relationships among 
natural selection, operant conditioning, and 
the evolution of social environments. 

The “card-carrying” behaviorist (a term 
not applicable to all who call themselves be- 
haviorists) should relish this book because of 
its stout defense of the behaviorist position 
and its reaffirmation of Skinner's fundamen- 
tal insistence that most human behavior can 
be described and explained in terms of con- 
tingencies of reinforcement. Counselors of 


other persuasions may respond with less en-. 


thusiasm, for there is little comfort here, but 
all who aspire to consider themselves “in- 
formed though not believing” should con- 
sider the book “must” reading, 

Firing-line counselors looking for im- 
mediate help with clients may find this book a 
bit too heavy and philosophical to be of much 
immediate value. Nevertheless, this does not 
diminish its potential value for practitioners 
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who strive to establish and examine th 
work in a coherent philosophical perspecti 
The book should be particularly useful 
counselor educators who teach counseling: 
theory and philosophy. Since the major issues 
of contention between “humanists” and be- 
haviorists are distilled and the radical 
haviorist vocabulary defined in exhaustive — 
detail, the counselor trainee (and perhaps hi 
or her professor) has the opportunity for a 
“meaningful encounter" with the philosophy 
of behaviorism. 1 
. About Behaviorism is an impressive display 
of intellect and scholarship. It is without a — 
doubt a major contribution to the behavioral — 
sciences.—Robert B. Benoit, California State — 
University, Los Angeles. x 


Rehabilitation of the Urban Disadvantaged 
edited by John G. Cull and Richard E. Hardy. 
Springfield, Illinois: Charles C Thomas, 1973. 215 — 
pp. $9.75. 


In the first chapter of this book, “Models and. A 
Approaches for Rehabilitation of the Urban 
Disadvantaged,” an attemptis made to define — 
the culturally disadvantaged and to present 
applicable rehabilitation techniques for the - 
disadvantaged and exemplary programs de 
veloped in recent years to serve such indi- 
viduals. I question the opinion of this chap- 
ter's authors, Charles W. Polance and John - 
Kelly, that the culturally disadvantaged are 
people deprived of a culture. Everyone has a — 
"culture," which may be described in a nega 
tive or positive perspective, depending on the 
source. The disadvantaged, therefore, are 
people who are victimized by society because 
of cultural differences and who are unable to 
translate into reality their potential for self- 
fulfilling economic and social roles. 

In “Psycho-Social Factors in Considering — 
the Vocational Potential of the Disadvan- — 
taged,” C. D. Auvenshine notes many of the E 
cultural norms and expectations in under- 
standing and dealing with the disadvantaged 
in their environment. His notion that re- 
habilitation is middle-class and that tradi- 
tional middle-class methods are inappro- 
priate for the disadvantaged is valid. Auven- 
shine's suggestions for dealing with this prob- - 
lem in relation to counseling and rehabilita- 
tion outcomes are good and would be helpful 
to rehabilitation practitioners. 

John Cody’s chapter, “Educational and 
Psychological Appraisal of the Disadvan- 
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threat usually 


taged," suggests to me some serious concerns 
regarding assessment of the disadvantaged. 
He places undue emphasis on the use of 
standardized measures and fails to recognize 
the rich data that can be obtained from 
nonstandardized measures of assessing the 
educational, psychological, social, and voca- 
tional potential of the disadvantaged. He also 
fails to recognize that the standardized mea- 
putes he advocates, regardless of how they 
are Interpreted, are based on middle-class 
Eo Thus the applicability and usefulness 
such instruments with the disadvantaged is 
Uncertain. 
E of the outstanding features in the 
00k is Finckenauer's chapter, “Guided 
Group Interaction: A Rehabilitative Ap- 
UM ' which presents a viable operational 
ee approach using guided group 
ien. cw Uh dealing with problems affect- 
Dus à ilitation of the disadvantaged. It 
1 eie rp mative illustrations as to how 
Eo el can be used for working with ado- 
Š nts who are disadvantaged. 
M eon z of the book contains a series of 
hn that are illustrative of the kind of 
abiit. aged people who are in need of re- 
On services. 
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bTRSEPuTE] “HELPING PROCESS 


BASIC ATTENDING SKILLS 
An Introduction to Microcounseling and Helping 


A step-by-step helper training ith vi 
J program complet 
models, detailed trainers manual pa bene jose 


“The reaction was overwhelmi iti 

far more responsive in class rine E: po xe sy 
ing the microcounseling techniques, they talk deu y 
them and critique aa ge with little of the fear and 

ound at the inni 

weeks of work have been ined f ris ener 
Beatrice Pressley 
Cal State, Hayward 


Information from 
Microtraining Associates 
Box 610, Dept. P 
North Amherst, Mass. 

01059 


Allen E. Ivey 


The book would be of some value in pro- 
viding professionals with a basic introduction 
to the urban disadvantaged. But it should be 
noted that the chapters were written by white, 
middle-class professionals who may lack an 
authentic sensitivity, knowledge, and under- 
standing of this population.—George E. Ayers, 
Minnesota Metropolitan State College, St. Paul. 


The Black Self by Marvin D. Wyne, Kinnard P. 
White, and Richard H. Coop. Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1974. 114 pp. $7.95 
hardbound, $3.50 paperback. 

The authors of this little volume have set 
fortha rather absorbing analysis of the condi- 
tions that affect the development. of self- 
concepts among black Americans. They have 
conducted a relatively thorough search of the 
theoretical and research literature and have 
enerally succeeded in presenting a critical 


g 
synopsis that is marked by substance and by 


ease of comprehension. 

Of the book's five chapters, I found the 
third, "Personal Control and the Black Self," 
perhaps the most engaging. Not only is the 
discussion of the internal-external "locus of 
control" dimension of self-perception con- 


ceptually convincing, but I also found re- 
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freshingly dispassionate the final caution 
concerning the psychological damage to the 
black self that will likely flow from “reverse 
discrimination” in favor of blacks. 

Whether due to the multiple authorship or 
not, sophisticated readers may occasionally 
detect evidence of inconsistency in the text 
of The Black Self. For example, while in one 
place (pp. 32-33) it is wisely acknowledged 
that it is too early to determine what sig- 
nificant effects the black revolution of recent 
years is having on the developing self-images 
of today's black Americans, elsewhere (p. 89) 
it is asserted that recent research “provides 
hard evidence" that the black movement has 
been the occasion for positive self-image 
formation among black persons. (I believe 
that the latter generalization is extremely 
premature and will probably have to be soft- 
ened considerably when the long-range be- 
havioral data are evaluated.) 

But these are only minor irritations. Over- 
all, in an area in which there is no longer a 
paucity of useful materials, I have a generally 
favorable reaction to this small volume. While 
longtime students of the adjustment plight of 
black Americans will find nothing dramati- 
cally new inside its covers, counselors and 
educators will nevertheless find it a profes- 
sionally stimulating overview. 

Perhaps we should now move beyond race 
and focus directly on the adjustment prob- 
lems spawned by low socioeconomic status in 
America, For, as Wyne, White, and Coop 
suggest, "Providing equal educational oppor- 
tunity is not a racial problem so much as it isa 
class problem."—Ronald J. Rousseve, Univer- 
sity of Oregon, Eugene. 


Severe Disabilities: Social and Rehabilitation 

go mi by Richard E. Hardy and John 
. Cull. Springfield, Illinois: Charles C TI 

1974. 317 pp. $12.75. P 


Medical information about 13 potentially 
catastrophic disablements and potential re- 
habilitation approaches are presented by the 
various authors in as many chapters, chapter 
lengths ranging from 11 and 13 pages for 
mental retardation and mental illness up to 
34 and 38 pages for pulmonary and visual 
disabilities. Other chapters, in order of in- 
creasing length, concern diabetes, cerebral 
palsy, spinal cord injury, cancer, speech dis- 
orders, end stage renal failure, deafness, 
epilepsy, and rheumatoid arthritis. The final 
chapter is entitled “How Mechanical Assistive 
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Devices and Adaptive Behavior Can Aid in 
the Rehabilitation of Severely Disabled Per- 
sons.” 

This book is the latest of 24 books in the 
publisher’s “Social and Rehabilitation 
Psychology Series,” all but three of which 
were edited by the team of Cull and Hardy, 1 
with credit sometimes reversed, as in this in- 
stance. Cull once shared editorship with 
Craig R. Colvin, and two books in this series, 
both of which concern the medical and 
psychological aspects of disability, were 
edited by A. Beatrix Cobb. Hardy and Cull - 
have also contributed one of the chapters in 
Severe Disabilities. y 

There are several good books on the im- 
pact of disability, of which this is the newest in 
my collection. There is much to be said for 
the consistency of single authorship of a vol- 
ume, and in an edited book of this type one 
misses the value of interpretation ac- 
complished through a unifying theoretical 
frame of reference. Also, the broad coverage 
of multiple aspects of 13 widely divergent — 
impairments by necessity limits this book to à —| 
brief overview. In general, however, the au- 
thors have succeeded in preparing readable 
summaries that will be useful to all who do 
not need a more thorough treatment. The 
editors wisely did not impose a rigid format, 
but chapters usually cover such appropriate 
areas as description of the disability, be- 
havioral dynamics, unique problems in ad- 
justment, counseling considerations, voca- 
tional implications, special rehabilitation 1$- 
sues, and useful terminology. 

School guidance workers especially should 
find this work worth reading and keeping for 
an easy reference to recent information on 
these common and serious handicaps.— 
George N. Wright, U niversity of Wi isconsin, Madi- 
son. 


Guidance Program Development and Manage: 
mentby Herman J. Peters and Bruce Shertzer. Third 
edition. Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill, 1974. 
615 pp. $11.95. 


The authors announce that this volume “IS 
intended especially for those students (coun- 
selor-candidates, teachers, and prospective 
administrators) who are actively engaged in 
studying the development and management 
of guidance programs.” They also state their 
assumption that readers will have completed 
a basic course in the principles of guidance: 
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The book's title suggests considerable atten- 
tion to the organization and administration 
of guidance services. This, taken with the 
“prerequisite” course assumption, could lead 
one to expect a rather profound discussion. 
However, it appears that the authors have 
been most faithful to their intention to ad- 
dress a somewhat broad audience and to ac- 
commodate it with an unesoteric serving. 
Those seeking new and provocative propos- 
als for the delivery of guidance services will 
need to look elsewhere. 

Basically, the authors skillfully organize 
and present the guidance literature of the last 
15 years. There are literally hundreds of cita- 
tions. This alone attaches considerable value 
to the volume. In contradiction to the au- 
thors’ suggestion, the text would make an 
excellent basic resource in a principles 
course. Also, the comprehensive survey of 
the literature recommends it asa fine tool for 
practicing counselors who would like an 
overview of professional developments of the 
past decade. 

This is a third edition. Although there are 
many references to writings since 1970, the 
updating is not even across the chapters; 
some are a bit more dated than others. All of 
the chapters conclude with contemporary 
annotated bibliographies, and some chapters 
include a summary. The subject matter is not 
marshaled, by chapter, into an argument for 
a clearly obvious concept of guidance prac- 
tice. Typical of the text are the chapters on 
the counseling service and on the vocational 
guidance service. Lengthy quotes appear, 
and there is little reference to pertinent 
theory but much exposition of program 
forms. For example, in the vocational guid- 
ance chapter, the NVGA “Standards for Use 
in Preparing and Evaluating Occupational 
Literature” are quoted verbatim for seven 
Pages. By way of contrast, there is only very 
limited attention given to the major theories 
of counseling and career choice. 
s The volume is a useful summary of the 
Soha a! guidance. It would have been 

onger if the authors’ own blueprint for 
guidance services had been made more ap- 
Rada mulutudegRaaudue had been 
S ^ support of their view, and if the 
Ms n. k heories pertinent to the several 
MEE aheg areas had been more fully 
ae James W. Moore, New York State Edw- 

‘partment, Albany. 
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similarity- 
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Comprehensive! 


STUDENT DEVELOPMENT 
THROUGH COLLEGIATE 
EXPERIENCES 


By E. G. Williamson and Donald A. Biggs, 
both of University of Minnesota 


Now you can give your students a com- 
prehensive introduction to student 
personnel services. This up-to-date text 
includes research, theory, case study 
data, and student development concepts 
—all presented in a way that encourages 
students to make objective assessments. 
You'll also find evaluations of various 
counseling approaches... research 
analyses of orientation and residence 
halls . . . and an assessment of student 
activism. 

1975 approx. 384 pages 


CONSULTATION: 
Readings and Critiques 


By Don C. Dinkmeyer, Florida 
International University, and 
Jon Carlson, Nova University 


This text is the only comprehensive col- 
lection of readings available in the area 
of consultation. But it has more than 
readings—it features actual Incidents 
which have been critiqued by professors 
and field practitioners of various orlenta- 
tions. That means that in one concise, 
effective volume your students have ac- 
cess to practical and theoretical critiques 
... and the finest papers developed on 
consulting! 
1975 
nsidered for complimentary exam- 
Maud conica: write to Robert McConnin, 


Dept. 587, N.Y. office. Please include your 
EAA titie, enrollment, and present text. 


In Press 


In Press 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 
605 Third Avenue wiley 
New York, N.Y. 10016 
nada: 
E Worcester Road, Rexdale, Ontario 
A 4937-DW. 
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The Counselor and Military Service Oppor- 
tunities by Dean L. Hummel. One volume of “Special 
Topics in Counseling," Series VII of the Guidance 
Monograph Series, edited by Shelley C. Stone and 
Bruce Shertzer. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1973. 84 pp. $1.80. 


This is a timely monograph that should be 
available to every secondary school coun- 
selor. Itis compact, to the point, easy to read, 
and loaded with factual information relative 
to career opportunities in the military. The 
author quickly states the purpose of the 
monograph when he says, "Students in 
America's schools should be afforded the 
same assistance and accurately interpreted 
information for careers in the armed forces 
as any other segment of the workforce." He 
goes on to point out that, with the all- 
volunteer force, students now have a greater 
freedom to choose and that the choice should 
be based on accurate information. 

The author delineates the dichotomy that 
seems to exist between counseling theory and 
counseling practice when it comes to voca- 
tional counseling. As an example, he states 
that “we value the individual’s potential and 
his right to make his own decisions. But we 
often show an unexpressed bias and a dis- 
comfort that prompts us to feel that a deci- 
sion will be more valid if it matches the one we 
have selected for him.” The author points out 
nine other such conflicts. 

The monograph provides a listing of the 
types of enlistment an individual may select, 
the length of the enlistment, and various 
military publications that are available to 
counselors and students for further informa- 
tion relative to educational opportunities in 
the military, The appendix of the mono- 
graph is a list of armed forces occupational 
fields and related civilian occupations. Coun- 
selors should find this listing very useful 
when discussing with students the various 
training programs available in the military 
and the related civilian occupations. There 
are 16 pages of such listings. 

In summary, the monograph is very handy 
and easy to use. All high school counselors 
should make this a part of their professional 
reading; they could very easily sit down and 
read it in one evening. A second purpose 
would be its use as a resource document for 
students who ask specific questions about the 
military. Chances are that the answers to the 
questions can be found in this monograph— 
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and if notin the monograph, then certainly in 
some other source listed in it. —Joseph W. Con- 
stantine, Hartford Public Schools, Hartford, Con- 
necticut. 


Public Schools of Choice: A Plan for the Reform 
of American Education by Mario D. Fantini. New 
York: Simon & Schuster, Inc., 1973. 256 pp. $8.95. 


This compact and highly informative treatise 
on educational reform may disappoint the 
avant garde and sophisticated reformer in its 
somewhat superficial treatment of a major 
topic. It has just enough “prod and startle” 
capacity, however, to bestir the contented, or 
nonadvocate, educators. 

Though there is little about guidance in 
this highly informative work, personnel and 
guidance workers should indeed read Fantini 
carefully. One of the major gaps in the gen- 
eral literature, particularly journals related to 
guidance, is the whole focus of "subject in 
field." Research has neglected the examina- 
tion of students in settings, especially settings 
that were conceived in past decades to 
mass-merchandize all young Americans— 
with passive acquiescence and without resist- 
ance or reluctance—into the upper middle 
class. 

The fact that 60 to 80 percent of most 
Americans, according to Fantini, like or at 
least do not dislike their schools is not enough 
either to fulfill the American dream or to 
leave us content that an adequate effort has 
been made for all young Americans. 

Fantini fully believes that the American 
public schools can work. (Thank the Lord 
that someone does!) However disturbing the 
process, he feels that there are all-embracing, 
"simple," constructive, and fully achievable 
solutions, providing that the right to quality 
education is buttressed by options of choice. In 
this book we are given, in many instances, 
balanced and judicious treatment of alterna- 
tives, often described elsewhere in only 
pejorative terms. Voucher plans, street 
schools, schools-within-schools, and graded 
and nongraded precollege high schools are 
highlighted in terms of their essential ingre- 
dients. 

The heart of Fantini’s exposition rests 
largely in his chapters "Legitimizing of Public 
Schools of Choice" and “Implications of Pub- 
lic Schools of Choice." Minimal standards are 
set, the potential audience specified, and the 
need for parent as well as student involve- 
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An invaluable reference work for all 
test users. The 1,156 two-column pages 
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ment well reinforced. The incorporation of 
Philadelphia's criteria for proposals of alter- 
Native programs is an instructive inclusion. 

The book’s overriding weakness is the au- 
thor's failure to deal with the causality issues. 
Why alternative education? What factors in 
curriculum content, teacher preparation, 
style, legal and administrative regulations, 
and institutional characteristics have blocked, 
depressed, or otherwise "turned off" a 
Substantial number of students from the 
Mainstream efforts of education? How pro- 
found or superficial are the causes? What 
Psychological resources in educators can be 
Positively reinforced for real—not illu- 
Sory—reform? 

Until such deeper probes and analyses are 
undertaken, educators are likely to continue 
t0 create crisis-stimulated add-ons and do 
Patchwork and rearrangement without the 
: Biprehension, understanding, and major 

L*Urgery that true and appropriate educa- 
v B rom most certainly requires—Fran- 

E ia s cKenzie, Brookline Public Schools, Brook- 

» Massachusetts. 
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Guidance Services in the Modern School by 
Merle M. Ohlsen. Second edition. New York: Har- 
court Brace Jovanovich, Inc., 1974. 500 pp. $10.95. 
Ohlsen identifies his book as one planned to 
define basic guidance services while aiding 
those in the helping process to use guidance 
principles in working effectively with clients. 
In the second edition, new chapters on 
elementary school counseling and commu- 
nity guidance services have been added, while 
several topics from the first edition have been 
updated and modernized. F 
Although a serious textbook, the style is 
intended to facilitate thinking for any and all 
who are resourceful enough to employ it. 
Chapters begin with overviews and end with 
summaries, discussion questions, and refer- 
ences. Ohlsen's chapters follow a logical 
ce and include all the important as- 
pects of a functioning guidance program. In 
addition, case studies demonstrate and 
clarify specific features of the helping rela- 
tionship. 
Recognizing 
velopment as a lifelong 


sequen 


he importance of career de- 
process for every 
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human being, Ohlsen pays special attention 
to an area long forgotten but now gaining 
new focus in the 1970s—career development 
for women. By including several recent and 
important studies on female career develop- 
ment, he has done his homework in revising 
and enlarging the scope of the first edition. 

A new chapter on community guidance 
services is one of the shortest in the book. 
Because of the overwhelming excess of 
trained teachers and counselors in the 
schools, this chapter deserves added infor- 
mation and emphasis, but this is a small criti- 
cism for an outstanding basic text. 

I feel that Ohlsen has created a book that 
provides valuable data while encouraging re- 
vision of existing programs and adding new 
techniques and experiences. All those who 
read the second edition of Guidance Services in 
the Modern School are likely to enjoy it and 
benefit from it—Barbara J. Gruen, Mark 
Twain Middle School, Yonkers, New York. 


The Organization of Pupil Personnel Programs: 
Issues and Practices edited by Raymond N. Hatch. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan: Michigan State University 
Press, 1974. 433 pp. $12.50. 
The title conveys a rather accurate descrip- 
tion of the contents, which include organiza- 
tion of pupil personnel programs, major pro- 
fessional issues relating to the programs, and 
a description of five pupil personnel pro- 
grams in school districts ranging from the 
Bronx (in New York) to San Diego County (in 
California). The selected districts are large 
enough to provide adequate and complete 
pupil services, which should make the text 
valuable in a college course in pupil person- 
nel services. 
In addition to the specific programs de- 
scribed in the selected school districts, five 
other important areas are discussed, starting 
with program objectives and assessment— 
which is certainly appropriate, considering 
society’s emphasis today on educational ac- 
countability. It might have been more ap- 
propriate from the administrative viewpoint 
to have provided more extensive coverage on 
this topic and also to have included personne] 
assessment as well as program assessment. 
Ethical and legal aspects are included, with 
major coverage devoted to the general area 
of communication between the pupil services 
worker and other persons. Also included are 
legal aspects of student records. The chapter 
on staff rules and relationships provides 
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additional information on organizational 
methods in districts of various sizes, with a 
full description of the basic services. Aspects 
of the instructional staff role are discussed in 
relation to work with counselors, psycholo- 
gists, social workers, and other specialists in 
pupil personnel work. 

School districts are described in a format 
that provides information on the community 
and schools in the pupil personnel program, 
including unique characteristics of the pupil 
personnel program in the district along with 
issues and program evaluation. Sufficient in- 
formation is provided on the pupil services in 
the selected districts; in each case the descrip- 
tion is authored by the pupil personnel ad- 
ministrator of the district. 

I found this book to provide a very good 

description of pupil personnel programs and 
à clear discussion of many of the current is- 
sues in pupil services. It would appear to be 
very useful as a textbook in courses dealing 
with the broad spectrum of pupil services and 
the role of services within the total program. I 
found it of less value as a text on the princi- 
ples of administration, although practicing 
administrators will find it very useful as à 
resource, especially in those ar in which 
they themselves do not have expertise.—/ohn 
R. Gaskins, Darien Public Schools, Darien, Con- 
necticut. 
The Counselor's Handbook edited by Gail F. Far- 
well, Neal R. Gamsky, and Philippa Mathieu- 
Coughlan, One volume of the /ntext Series in Guid- 
ance and Counseling, edited by Philip A. Perrone. 
New York: Intext Educational Publishers, 1974. 530 
Pp. $15.00. 


No, this is not for counselors; and no, this is 
not a “handbook.” Since battle-weary prac- 
titioners are ever eager for a field manual, the 
misleading title of this important but limited 
volume must be promptly noted. 

Rather than a “concise, ready reference 
book" (the Merriam-Webster definition), this 
is a symposium of relatively abstract, philo- 
sophic essays. And itis explicitly not for coun- 
selors. Farwell states at once that the focus is 
on counselor candidates, counselor em- 
ployers, and counselor educators. Contribu- 
tors are nearly all university-based teachers 
of counselors, and the nine chapter headings 
all imply or state that preparation is the name 
of the game. 

How is this book important? It is a serious 
and exhaustive attempt to organize seminal 
ideas about preparing counselors, ideas that 
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are current rather than republishings, and 
ideas that important people hold—people 
like Arbuckle, Bordin, Boy, Farwell, Gysbers, 
Kehas, Kirk, Patterson, Riccio, Roeber, 
Tiedeman, Tyler, Walz, anda score of others. 

If the emphasis seems to be on the “estab- 
lishment,” let me make it clear that newer 
names with thoughtful things to say are also 
included. Royalties are to be divided between 
APGA and APA, so this is not just an anthol- 
ogy motivated by double-digit inflation. The 
selections express real differences in ra- 
tionale and approach. All in all, trainers of 
counselors will want to give this a close look. 
And to the extent that practicing counselors 
in schools and colleges are wuly hired to 
counsel and do counsel, they may find valid 
reading here 

How is this book limited? It is of, by, and 
for “preparationists” and not practitioners. 
The stress is frankly and only on “Theoreti- 
cal, Professional and Ethical Issues" and al- 
most nowhere on the pragmatic ones that 
consume most of a counselor's days—days 
busy giving help in institutional coping and 
manipulating and help in goal setting and 
resetting and rarely indeed calling for the 
leisurely subtleties of change agentry that our 
university mentors would have us wield so 
deftly. 

When Farwell says on page 2 that “it would 
be helpful for an employer to know what kind 
of preparation his employees have had” with- 
out going on to say “and for their preparers 
to know what the employer requires them to 
have,” he is forecasting the unfortunate limits 
of the remainder of this incomplete effort. 
Perhaps Kehas (the only school person rep- 
resented) comes closest to giving the day 
aw It must be openly acknowledged that 

: Most contemporary training programs 
have] only a minimal relationship to current 
Practice": and he goes on to note that the 
building princ ipal decides the duties of coun- 
Selors and that “his ideas are often quite diver- 
Bent from those held by counselor educators. 
ns ; The dev elopment of the counseling func- 
“on is inextricably related to the organiza- 
Hon, Structure and processes of schooling, 
and any change in it has implications for the 
Whole.” 

m bis is where a Volume 2 of jr 

W. aba $ landbook ought to begin: e 

School ER W atchung Hills Regional High 
» Warren, New Jersey. 
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Mort's Guide to 100,000 VACATION 
JOBS describes an incomparable 
variety of interesting working vaca- 
tions on farms, ranches, ski lodges, 
yachts, hotels, restaurants, fishing 
boats and similar places. Every 
vacation job in Mort's Guide pro- 
vides room and board in exchange 
for a day's work. 

Mort's Guide to 100,000 VACATION 
JOBS tells all that's needed to line 
up a paying vacation. The book de- 
scribes the jobs, location, nature of 
the work, wages, who to contact, 
when to make the contact, and when 
the job is open. Many of the listings 
need several people. These are cur- 
rent openings for men and women 
of all ages. Summer, winter, and 
year ‘round. 
To order single copies, send check 
for $3.75 (includes postage & han- 
dling). To order four copies or more, 
send check for $2.95 for each book; 
publisher will pay postage. 


C. 
CMG PUBLISHING CO., IN 
Box 630, Princeton, N.J. 08540 


Guidelines for Authors 


The Personnel and Guidance Journal invites manuscripts directed to the common interests of counselors 
and personnel workers in schools, colleges, community agencies, and government. Especially welcome is 
stimulating writing dealing with (a) current professional and scientific issues, (b) new techniques or innovative 
practices and programs, (c) APGA as an association and its role in society, (d) critical integrations of published 
research, and (e) research reports of unusual significance to practitioners. 

All material should aim to communicate ideas clearly and interestingly to a readership composed mainly of 
practitioners. For a detailed description of stylistic and other requirements, authors are referred to Judy Wall's 
article, "Getting into Print in P&G: How It's Done," in the May 1974 issue of P&G. Following are guidelines for 
submitting a manuscript. 


REQUIREMENTS 


1. Send the original and two clear copies. Original should be typed on 82 x 11 nontranslucent white bond. 

2. Double-space everything, including references, quotations, tables, and figures. Leave extra space above 

and below subheads. 

3. Leave generous margins (at least an inch all around) on each page. 

4. Avoid footnotes wherever possible. 

5. Place references, each table, and each figure on pages separate from the text. 

6. Place authors' names, positions, titles, places of employment, and mailing addresses on a cover page only 

so that manuscripts may be reviewed anonymously. 

7. For arrangement and form of references, subheads, tables, etc., see a recent issue of P&G. Also, please 

note that we do not use the generic male pronoun or other sexist terminology. (A valuable resource for authors, 

particularly in regard to references, is the publication manual of the American Psychological Association. 

Ordering information can be obtained from APA, 1200 17th St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036.) 

8. Never submit material that is under consideration by another periodical. 

ee Submit manuscripts to: Editor, Personnel and Guidance Journal, 1607 New Hampshire Ave. N.W., 
fashington, D.C. 20009. Sending them to the editor's university address will only delay handling. 


Note: Authors bear full responsibility for the acura i 

cy of references, quotations, tables, and figures. These 
should be complete and correct in manuscript to avoid the cost of i lley proofs, as 
these costi may be charged to the du ai cost of making changes on the galley p! 


TYPES OF ARTICLES 


1. Full-length articles. Manuscripts should not exceed 3,500 i ble- 
typewritte j i s words (approximately 13 pages of doul 

ge d ^n copy including references, tables, and figures). Include a capsule statement of not more 

an 100 words with each copy of the manuscript; this statement should express the central idea of the article in 


nontechnical language and should appearona Artn 50 
letters and spaces. page separate from the text. Article titles should not exceed 


2. In the Field articles. Manuscripts should not exceed 2. i describe 
few practices programe. eF pce ,000 words. They should briefly report on or 
3. Dialogues. Dialogues should follow the length requirements of f i the 
imi ull-length articles. They should take 

form of verbatim interchange among two or more people, either oral or D cdiicenietos. Photographs of 
partoipants He requested when a dialogue is accepted for publication. 

. Poems. Poems should have specific reference to or ii i r 
5. Feedback. Letters intended for the Feedback A re ean CESAR 


Manuscripts will be acknowledged on receipt, Following preliminary review by the editor, they will be sent to 
members of the Editorial Board. Generally, two to three months dique between acknowledgement of receipt 
of a manuscript and notification concerning its disposition. On publication, each author (the senior author In 
case of multiple authorship) will receive 10 copies of the journal. Poetry contributors will receive 5 copies of the 
journal. 
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INDIVIDUAL PUPIL 
MONITORING SYSTEMS 
Reading, Grades 1-6 Mathematics, Grades 1-8 


These criterion-referenced assessment programs provide separate levels 
for each grade, i they are flexibly structured to adapt to your ai 2 
culum requirements. At each level pupils performance is measures E 
64 behavioral objectives. Testing reveals each pupil's specific s ARA 
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An Introduction to Assertive Leader's Guide to Assertive 
Training Procedures Training for Women: 
for Women. A Stimulus Film. 


1973. By Patricia Jakubowski- 1973. By Joan Pearlman, Ka: 
Spector. This introduction to the con- Coburn, Patricia Jakubowski-Specto 
cept of the film series was written for This book provides a brief outline 
use by counselors, psychologists, so- assertive training, a group leader 
cial workers, teachers and other pro- discussion model and an elaborat 
fessional and lay people who are ina of each vignette shown (the rights 
position to facilitate the personal volved and suggested assertive r 
growth of women and girls who often sponses). 24 pp. $2.25. (order #053 
need help in learning how to engage 
in assertive behavior which will enable 
them to stand up fortheir basic human 
rights and yet not violate the rights of Women and Counselors. 
others. 32 pp. $2.25. (order #052). 
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tober 1972. Judy Lewis, guest ed 
Represents the voices of women wt 
will no longer "accept the fact that t 
is a man's world." The problems « 
stated, solutions are proposed 
Steps for implementation are given 
pp. $2. (order #51-2-SP) 


Leader's Guide to Back to 
School, Back to Work: 
A Stimulus Film. 


1973. By Joan Pearlman, Ar 
Resnikoff. This book provides thec 
on the use of the stimulus film as an 
integral technique in counseling 
women in transition, different 
proaches on how to use the film, a 
model for debriefing the vignette j 
a discussion model for confronti 3 
sues raised in the vignettes. 24 pp 
$2.25. (order #054). 


Counseling Girls and Women 
Over the Lifespan. 


1972. By Esther E. Matthews, S. Nor- 
man Feingold, Jane Berry, Bettina 
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offers that 
no other 


achievement 
lest 


It's the only achievement test with 
entirely new test items. As a mat- 
ter of fact, over 8,000 entirely new 
itemswere reviewed bycurriculum 
experts and minority groups repre- 
sentatives and subjected to rigor- 
ous pre-standardization analysis. 


It’s the most comprehensive 
Stanford ever. 
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Stanford ’73 is made up of the 
Stanford Achievement Test, which 
measures school achievement 
from grades 1 through 9.5, and the 
Stanford Test of Academic Skills 
(TASK), which measures perform- 
ance in basic skills from grade 9 
through first year of college. 
Among its important features are: 
CRITERION-REFERENCED OR 
OBJECTIVE-REFERENCED IN- 
TERPRETATION, AS WELL AS 
NORM-REFERENCED INTERPRE- 
TATION ARE POSSIBLE with 
Stanford ’73/TASK ’73 because 
test items are related to clearly 
stated instructional objectives. 


CONCISE SUGGESTIONS FOR 
INSTRUCTION WITHIN EACH 
TEST AREA are given in the 
Teacher's Guide for Interpreting. 


INFORMATION ON HOW ADMIN- 
ISTRATORS CAN USE THE TEST 
RESULTS is contained in the Ad- 
ministrator's Guide for Interpret- 
ing. Topics include individual vs. 


group data, analysis of system 
data, reporting test results to the 
community. 

A UNIQUE MEASURE OF AURAL 
LANGUAGE COMPETENCE, IN- 
DEPENDENT OF THE WRITTEN 
WORD, is available because lis- 
tening comprehension and orally 
administered vocabulary are 
tested separately and then com- 
bined into a Total Auditory Score. 
No other achievement test series 
has this advantage. 

USABLE RESULTS come from a 
new scoring and reporting system 
that has been designed for peo- 
ple, not computers. A functional 
report can be ordered for nearly 
every teacher, school or district 
requirement, MRC, IBM 1230, IBM 
805 scoring. 

The Stanford Achievement Test/ 
Stanford Test of Academic Skills: 
—By Richard Madden, Eric F. 
Gardner, Herbert C. Rudman, 
Bjorn Karlsen, Jack Merwin, 
Robert Callis. 


Tests to help people 


Test Department 


Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc. 
757 Third Avenue New York, N.Y. 10017 


Please send me the comprehensive Stanford/TASK Content Outline that 
describes the new Stanford in detail. 
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School: ut 


Address: 
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City: 
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Feedback 


Letters for Feedback should be under 300 words. Those selected for publication may J 


be edited or abridged by the Journal staff. 
Limitations of the Baseline Technique 


The “multiple baseline” research technique 
presented by Jerry A. Schmidt (November 
1974 P&G) is ingenious and well reported. 
Nevertheless, it cannot, as he claims, enable 
the counselor to “determine if, when, and 
why he or she is being effective” unless it goes 
beyond what was described and becomes 
what the technique is offered as a substitute 
for: the controlled experiment. 

When before-after comparisons are made, 
the “why” of any change remains open to 
multiple interpretations unless every expla- 
nation but one can be ruled out. That can be 
done only when the law of the independent 
variable is followed in one way or another: Let 
only one thing vary at a time. A client typically 
spends about one-fiftieth of his or her waking 
hours with the counselor., Can the latter 
safely say that no relevant variable changed 
during those other hours? 

Aside from that difficulty, there is the one 
cited by Schmidt of knowing “exactly what it 
was we did that helped.” It is not apparent 
that the baseline technique, in itself, elimi- 
nates this problem. (It strikes me after twenty 
years in the field that perhaps what helps a 
personis almost any form of paying sustained 
friendly attention to the person.) 

Schmidt is to be commended for his 
thoughtful development. It certainly de- 
serves further investigation, It also seems im- 
portant to point out that it cannot quite do 
what he claims for it. 

ROBERT B. NORDBERG 
Marquette University 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


“Smali Studies” Are Needed 


I would like to respond to a recent Feedback 
letter by Miller (November 1974) concerning 
the mission of the P&G Journat. Briefly, Mil- 
ler restated the issue of the JourNat’s focus: 
whether it should be research or “prac- 
titioner” oriented. Miller's main thesis was 
that the P&G JoURNAL reaches out beyond 
“little studies” to consider the broader issues 
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of the times, that the profession has no time 
for isolated scientists “searching for abstract 
truths,” and that “small, abstract, ‘scientific’ 
studies do not relate to our guidance profes- 
sion." 
May I point out that “small studies" do. — 
relate to our profession; indeed the profes- — 
sion rests on and moves ahead because of - 
such studies. Whether or not the P&G Jour- 
NAL should be a conduit for research studies — 
is debatable. My point is that if the attitude of | 
professionals is to cry only for an answer, any — 
answer, or to state questions which are forall | 
practical purposes unanswerable, that at- 
titude will ultimately be destructive to the” 
profession. 
Issues and opinions are well and good, but. 
without being put to the test, researched if 
you will, they remain only so many words. 
Effective methods in counseling can be effec- 
tive only if they can be shown to be so. Itis only 
because practitioners have been willing to put - 
their assumptions to the test that we do have 
effective counseling methods. " 
DaNiEL W. Cook” 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville 


Corrections Program at Federal City College 


I felt the Special Feature in the October issue: 
of P&G was informative and progressive, and 
I could well understand your enthusiasm . 
about its publication; but I protest! 

I protest that in the entire treatment of the — 
subject of corrections and correctional pro- — 
grams no mention was made of the excellent 
Lorton Project we have here at Federal City 1 
College. I'm genuinely dismayed. Ray Allen 
spent over three pages discussing the New- 
Gate Program pioneered by Gaddis and 
never mentioned that Federal City College - 
has taken the concept one or two steps fut: i 
ther, Na 
In the Lorton Project, which has been funt 
tioning for seven years, inmates are brought 
to the college campus from the reformat 
to attend classes each day. They return tot 
reformatory each evening. I could not begin. 
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GEL LTU E 


Joseph Samler served as editor of the 
P&G JourNAL from 1955 to 1963, while 
also serving as the chief of vocational and 
rehabilitation counseling (under varying 
titles) in the Veterans Administration’s 
Central Office. In his editorial capacity, 
he led APGA in developing the PERSON- 
NEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL into a widely 
read, scholarly, and eminently profes- 
sional journal, at a time when APGA it- 
self was experiencing major growth and 
becoming a vital force for the improve- 
ment of the profession and of guidance 
services in schools, colleges, and com- 
munity agencies. In his VA capacity, he 
led in the upgrading and strengthening 
of counseling and rehabilitation services 


joseph for veterans at a time when many people 
^ boris thought that these programs would 


October 25, 1910-November 14, 1974 wither away, when in fact they needed— 
thanks to the Korean War—to be ex- 
[ panded and improved. 

Inlosing Joseph Samler, even though he retired from the VA in 1973, we have losta 
leading contributor to our field. His retirement was an active retirement, for with the 
improving health that so often comes to people who retire constructively, he builtupa 
significant private practice, read widely and deeply, and continued to write. His 
professional knowledge and perspective were valued by many, and his involvement in 
the Washington scene led many of us to continue to seek him out. His constructive 
retirement, like his more active earlier career, was facilitated by an informed and 
perceptive wife, two daughters (one of whom pursues a successful career in medicine, 
the other living nearby with her husband and two children, who are a source of great 
pride), and a home in which Joe and Esther generously entertained visiting friends 
and colleagues—a home in which Joe did fine cabinet and carpentry work, providing a 
piers place in which to live, read, write, and share a rich life with friends and 

‘amily. 

Dr. Samler, Joe, combined in a rare way the reality orientation of the vocational 
counselor, the resourcefulness of the rehabilitation counselor, and the sensitivity and 
insights of the clinical psychologist. His writings reflect this multipotentiality, this 
multicapability. A good many people are active in the world of work thanks to this 
distinguished, modest, insightful, and persistent counselor and to the leadership he 
proads in conceptualizing and realizing the vocational rehabilitation of the severely 

isabled. 

It was my personal good fortune to work with Joe on the JournaL, to serve on his 
VA Advisory Committee on Counseling, to exchange ideas often by mail, by phone, 
and over lunch or dinner, and toenjoy the warm hospitality of his home—my personal 
Eres fortune, and that of many others. We will all miss Joseph Samler.—Donald E. 

uper. 
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CAROL J. GUARDO 


Carol J. Guardo is Dean of the College at 
Utica College of Syracuse University in Utica, 
New York. 


As practitioners, most of us perform our 
helping roles making little or no effort to 
state explicitly the principles that guide 
us. Yet we presume that these principles 
are coherent and integrated to the point 
of providing meaning to our helping in- 
teractions and interventions. One way to 
test this presumption is to attempt an 
articulation of our own theoretical 
perspectives. These perspectives are sig- 
nificant influences on the helping pro- 
cess because practical therapeutic 
techniques are derived from our theoret- 
ical orientations. As helpers, we use the 
Practice derived from the theory to aim 
at improving the behavioral conditions 
and personality states of our clients. 

The position presented here is labeled 
developmental existentialism. It is one 
theoretical approach to the helping pro- 
cess and, as such, suggests practical 
therapeutic strategies and makes use of 
the helping relationship as the bridge 
between theory and practice. This posi- 
tion has as its underpinnings my doctoral 
Specialty in developmental psychology, 
five years of clinical interactions with 
University students, and several years of 
teaching people who were training to be 
helpers, 


PERSONAL CONVICTIONS 


My background in developmental 
Psychology led to my conviction that the 
elping process is a process of develop- 
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the 

helping 
process 

as 
developmental 
existentialism 


The purpose of this article is to present a new 
orientation toward the helping process in 
order to suggest additional practical strategies 
for helpers. The position is labeled “develop- 
mental existentialism” because it places exis- 
tential principles within a developmental 
framework. The author examines the general 
features, assumptions, defining dimensions, 
and propositions of the position. The perspec- 
tive of this new approach enables clients to be 
assessed in terms of their degree of health, types 
of anxieties, motivational levels, means of cop- 
ing, and developmental strengths and weak- 


nesses. 
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ment. It is a process in which one person, 
the helper, assists another person, the 
client, to realize his or her developmen- 
tal potentials. The client, as a human be- 
haver, possesses potentials for being and 
doing that need to be actualized or de- 
veloped if the person is to be fulfilled. 
Such a view of the client is central to 
humanistic-existential psychologies, po- 
sitions with which my assumptions about 
human behavior and the human behaver 
are most closely aligned. 

Another conviction that prompts the 
position of developmental existentialism 
is the idea that a helper's orientation 
serves as the ground against which the 
client is seen as the figure. Projecting the 
behavior and condition of a client against 
this background is a means of generating 
strategies for helping that client. Based 
on our own personal characteristics, all 
of us as helpers have personalized the 
knowledge we have gained about human 
behavior and fit that knowledge to the 
immediate clinical situation. Thus, each 
of us has a unique perspective on the 
helping process. By sharing these 
perspectives, we broaden our own orien- 
tations and consequently increase the 
number of helping strategies that we can 
try to use in our relationships with our 
clients. 

Developmental existentialism, exam- 
ined in the remainder of this article, re- 
volves around the notion that our orien- 
tations as professional helpers are prod- 
ucts of what we believe about the human 
organism, what we assume about human 
behavior, and what attitudes we have 
about changing the behavior of others in 
a clinical relationship. 


GENERAL FEATURES 


Developmental existentialism makes 
positive mental health the norm and the 
point of departure for the helping pro- 
cess by treating the persons being helped 
as potentially healthy or healthier—not 
as patients with an illness or as behavers 
with a nonadaptive repertoire of re- 
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sponses. Also, it focuses on fostering the 


optimum growth or development of in- 


dividuals and does not seek merely to” 


bring them to the level of healthy func- 


tioning that is defined as a lack of illness, — 


Finally, and most important in value 


terms, the approach seeks to preserve 
the individuality and uniqueness of each 
person in the context of shared human 
characteristics. 


Some Definitions 


The orientation is defined as "develop- 
mental existentialism.” The term existen- 
tialism in this definition encompasses 


those psychologies variously considered _ 


to be humanistic, phenomenological, or 
existential. Despite many differences 
among them, these systems share a 


common feature: They place the locus 


for the analysis of behavior in the center 
of the experiencing individual and con- 
sequently set the task of helpers as one in 


which they must, to some extent, be able | 


to assume the internal or experiential 
frame of reference of the person being 
helped. 

The adjective developmental may seem 
especially incongruous as a description 
of existentialism because the system 1s à 
psychology of the adult human being 
whose sequence of development is not 
explicitly identified. That which has 
brought the person to his or her present, 
here-and-now, existential state is largely 
left to conjecture. Yet there are theoreti- 
cal elements in existentialism that gener- 
ate a rationale for a developmental 
framework. For example, the principle 
of contemporaneity, which pervades 
these psychological approaches, allows 
that events and developments of the past 


(as wellas those anticipated in the future) ^ 


are relevant to the understanding of an 
individual's behavior if they are func- 
tional determinants of present behavior 
or attitudes. 

Let us use, as an illustration, a young 


woman whose father deserted her. If she - 


cites this experience as a reason for her 
inability to sustain a relationship with a 
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young man, for fear of being deserted 
again, then the helper must address two 
issues: the residual psychological effects 
of the client’s experience of desertion 
and the client’s present inability to sus- 
tain a heterosexual relationship. The 
helper should address these issues in 
their respective temporal contexts and 
give attention to the progression of in- 
terpersonal development that the client 
has undergone between these times. 


Combining Development 

and Existentialism 

Existentialism is in need of a develop- 
mental framework in another way. The 
system attributes to every human or- 
ganism possibilities for being and doing 
(some of which are species-specific and 
some of which are person-specific) and 
attempts to judge the degree to which 
the individual has realized them. This 
evaluation of the degree to which an in- 
dividual has actualized potentials must 
be based on some knowledge of norma- 
tive developmental information if it is to 
have any logical validity. In short, the 
developmental data serve as the stan- 
dards of reference for judgments con- 
cerning the course, pace, and scope of 
the client's development. If the young 
woman in the above illustration were 
twenty years old, her situation would be 
interpreted quite differently from the 
Way it would be if she were twenty-eight, 
since the developmental expectations for 
interpersonal maturity vary widely for 
these ages. 


ASSUMPTIONS 


Developmental existentialism places 
existential principles in a developmental 
framework, Development itself is viewed 
as a lifelong process of behavioral evolu- 
tion. Development, or the growth of the 
Individual, is assumed to occur in a se- 
ence of psychological stages that con- 
9t of both qualitative and quantitative 
changes in behavior (Piaget 1967). 
Since behavior change defines de- 
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velopment, every attempt is made to give 
behavioral definitions to developmental 
and existential constructs. This ap- 
proach is somewhat foreign to existential 
psychology, but adding a behavioral in- 
gredient to the existential model resolves 
the ambiguity of the model's constructs 
by giving them clear-cut behavioral re- 
ferents. For example, if the existential 


“This approach to the helping 
process is health-oriented. The 
primary emphasis in initial help- 
ing interactions, therefore, is on 
the identification of already de- 
veloped strengths.” 


phrase “potential for interpersonal 
adequacy” were coined, it would take on 
meaning when the behaviors of meeting 
and conversing with members of the op- 
posite sex were used as evidence of the 
realization of the potential. 


DEFINING DIMENSIONS 


Existential principles, their behavioral 
definitions, and a developmental 
framework are the elements of de- 
velopmental existentialism. Based on 
these elements, several features of the 
approach deal with the potentials for 
health, growth, and individuality found 
in the person seeking help. These fea- 
tures are the defining dimensions of this 
orientation toward behavior and be- 


havior change. 


Degree of Health 

This approach to the helping process is 
health-oriented. Each person who comes 
for help is presumed to have some capac- 
ity for healthy living. The primary em- 
phasis in initial helping interactions, 
therefore, is on the identification of al- 
ready developed strengths, such as con- 
structive coping mechanisms. Also iden- 
tified are developmental potentials—in 
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any area of growth—that might offset 
the personality weaknesses, growth 
lags, and situational difficulties that 
prompted the person to seek help. The 
basic judgment made concerns the indi- 
vidual's place on a continuum from 
healthy to unhealthy and the nature of 
the dynamics enhancing or interfering 
with movement toward the healthy pole. 
Only secondarily are behavioral 
anomalies diagnosed. The emphasis is 
not on a search for abnormality but 
rather on the identification of pos- 
sibilities for development. 

The healthy-unhealthy continuum is 
viewed from two perspectives: as it 
applies to the routine, day-to-day level of 
functioning and as it applies to the level 
of actualization toward which the indi- 
vidual is presumed to be striving. For 
example, a young man with artistic abil- 
ity may easily be able to actualize his crea- 
tive talent in his etchings or watercolors 
but encounter great difficulty in his ef- 
forts to achieve a sense of belonging with 
his nonartistic roommates. The degree 
of discrepancy between the two levels of 


“If they use that apprehension 
as a motivation for study, they 
have converted a potentially 
debilitating factor into a de- 
velopmental incentive." 


health provides the basis for a prognosis, 
since the wider the discrepancy the 
slower and more difficult will be the 
progress toward therapeutic (develop- 
ment-enhancing) goals. 


Scope of Behavioral Repertoire 


A second general feature of develop- 
mental existentialism is represented by 
an attempt, in initial sessions, to obtain a 
sampling of the individual's behavioral 
repertoire that is extensive enough to 
provide an adequate picture of the full 
range of response capacities and de- 
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velopmental achievements the per 
has attained. In accord with the p ind 
of contemporaneity, a behavioral 
is not explicitly sought unless the i 
vidual's past has relevance to his or hi 
present behavior or experiences. 
clue to its relevance is the client's de: t 
ing his or her present behavior or ex- 
periences as different from those in t 
past. For instance, one might state: 
never had trouble making friends when — 
I was in high school, but since I came to 
college I just can’t seem to relate to any- à 
one." With this kind of cue, helpers can 
seek to identify the nature and extent 
the differences in the client's social be- 
haviors and social situations, being ex: 
tremely sensitive to the determinants | 
change that have come into play in the 
intervening time. ag 
A survey of the behavioral repertoire - 
is supplemented by the helper's eliciting 
information about the existential situa- 
tion presently surrounding the client 
and with which the client interacts. Spe: 
cial attention is given not only to the im-- 
mediate interpersonal context and 
sources of personal support but also to 
the pattern of interpersonal develop- 
ment as manifested by the types of €x- 
perienced relationships and their degree 
of intimacy (Sullivan 1953). For instance, 
a college-age client whose interperson 
context includes warm parental and filial. 
relationships as well as close friendships 
with members of both sexes is existen- - 
tially quite different from a client whose ^ 
strongest relationship is with a favorite 
teacher who provided nurturance dur- 
ing early adolescent years, when the 
client's familial relationships were disin- - 
tegrating. ! 


Individual Style ^ 
One feature of this approach that is dis 
tinctively existential is the attempt to $€€ 
beyond the presenting problems oF 
complaints in order to become ac 
quainted with the client's individuality, - 
or personality style. Many people pr 
sent the same problem, but each experi 
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ences and responds to it in an individual 
way. “Style” would seem to be the key to 
an orientation toward the individual and 
his or her personal history. Style is ex- 
pressed in many ways—in linguistic pat- 
terns, appearance, bearing, reaction pat- 
terns, temperament, gestures, postures, 
and facial expressions—and all these 
amalgamate to become a unique combi- 
nation that is the individual's own. Sen- 
sitivity to and readings of individual style 
provide a means of entrance into the 
phenomenological world of the other; 
they constitute a basis for the helper's 
efforts to appreciate the person coming 
for help in terms of the person's own 
frame of reference. 

Perfect congruence or overlap of the 
two experiential fields—that of the 
helper and that of the client—need not 
and actually cannot be achieved. The 
overlap should be sufficient, however, to 
allow communication to be effective. 
The degree of difficulty in communicat- 
ing is therefore a ready index to the 
adequacy of the degree of congruence. 
In addition, sensitivity to style is helpful 
because it sets limits on the kind and 
degree of behavioral change a helper can 
expect to achieve with a client. Changes 
involving radical alterations in style are 
difficult, if not impossible, to effect; 
changes consonant with style are more 
Teadily facilitated. Clearly, the behav- 
‘oral goal of getting individuals to assert 
themselves intellectually by classroom 
Participation, socially by initiating con- 
Yersations, and emotionally by express- 
ing anger or frustration is far more dif- 
ficult to achieve with mild-mannered, 
Soft-spoken persons than with gregari- 
ous but developmentally slow persons. 


SPECIFIC POSTULATES 


a a small number of the postulates 
a eum be borrowed from existential 

‘evelopmental psychology are 
examined here, since they are deemed 
entral to an understanding of develop- 
Mental existentialism. 
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Anxiety and Growth 


The first proposition is that growth is an 
anxiety-producing process and that 
therefore development necessitates the 
tolerance of anxiety. This position is not 
peculiar to existential psychology, but it 
becomes a more useful statement when 
the existential distinction between 
growth facilitation and neurotic anxiety 
is made (May 1950). 

Neurotic anxiety is counterproductive 
to development. It interferes with nor- 
mal functioning, has irrational features, 
and is ultimately debilitating. It blocks 
forays into the unknown, untried, or 
undeveloped areas of behavior and 
experience. By contrast, growth-pro- 
ducing anxiety facilitates developmental 
extensions; it allows one to risk the se- 
curity of what he or she already is and 
can do in order to take the chance of 
becoming and doing more. It enhances 
normal functioning and ultimately leads 
to fulfillment in terms of the realization 
of developmental possibilities. For 
example, being afraid to register for dif- 
ficult academic subjects may prevent 
students from exploring their range of 
intellectual potentials to the extent that 
they narrow their options for profes- 
sional preparation. However, if they do 
register for academically challenging 
courses despite the fact that they feel 
some anxiety about achieving well, and if 
they use that apprehension as a motiva- 
tion for study, they have converted a po- 
tentially debilitating factor into a de- 
velopmental incentive. 

Ina practical situation, a helper whose 
approach is influenced by the existential 
view of the role of anxiety in develop- 
ment would make an evaluation of the 
client’s anxieties by trying to determine 
the extent to which they are neurotic and 
the extent to which they are facilitative of 
growth. The helper would then try to 
ascertain how the neurotic anxieties 
could be minimized and the growth- 
facilitating anxieties actualized. Even 
tentative solutions are initial guides to a 
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“treatment” (development-enhancing) 


program. 
Growth and Deficiency Motivation 


A second postulate is that motivation for 
behavior is of two kinds: that which 
merely fills a deficiency at one level of 
functioning and that which moves the 
individual to a higher level of growth. 
Deficiency needs are assumed to fit the 
tension-reduction model; something— 
whether physiological, social, or 
psychological—is missing and detracts 
from the individual’s well-being. The 
deficiency generates a tension, which is 
reduced or eliminated when the need is 
satisfied. Meeting such needs sustains 
the individual at homeostatic levels but 
does not facilitate growth. For instance, 
providing human infants with a minimal 
amount of food to eliminate the tensions 
of hunger will sustain the infants, but 
their growth will be facilitated only when 
that minimal level is exceeded. Thus, de- 
velopment occurs when growth needs 
are activated by the satisfaction of the 
deficiency needs and the organism 
strives for or experiences a need for 
something more (Maslow 1962). Such 
striving is thought to be characteristic of 
human organisms as viewed from the 
existential frame of reference. 
A further notion may be added to the 
preceding concept of motivation: that 
needs are arranged hierarchically in 
terms of their possibility of achievement 
and their implications for the survival 
and well-being of the organism (Maslow 
1970). That is, lower-order needs, such 
as physiological needs, require relative 
satisfaction before the person moves on 
to higher-order needs, such as those for 
feelings of belonging and self-esteem. If 
the hierarchy is interpreted in develop- 
mental terms, its arrangement becomes 
plausible, and developmental data 
confirm the general succession of needs 
within the hierarchy. Infants require 
physiological satisfactions, children have 
autonomy and belonging needs, adoles- 
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cents struggle with self-esteem and co; 
petency needs, and adults face the ch: 
lenge ofthe self-actualization of their po- 
tentials. 

If the hierarchy is interpreted in both: 
deficiency and growth terms, many vari- 
ations on motivational themes become 
possible, and wide-ranging individual 
differences in motivational dynamics can / 
be accommodated. Most variations or 
individual patterns show that any set of 
motivational dynamics contains at any 
given time a mixture of deficiency and - 
growth needs as well as a mixture of 
motivational levels within the hierarchy. - 


Coping and Defense Mechanisms 


Another postulate offered within the: 
existential framework is that behavioral 

coping mechanisms are necessary for 
adequate functioning in daily life be- 

cause frustration, tension, developmen- 

tal challenges, and environmental blocks 
to behavioral goals are encountered by 
all people. Coping devices are different” 
from defense mechanisms, however: 

Coping implies the constructive han= 
dling of difficulties leading to their reso- 
lution; defense implies handling that 

diminishes the emotional impact of dif- 

ficulties but does not resolve the issue 

generating the impact. Consider, for 

example, the relative merits of displac- 
ing frustration on a spouse because 

"things aren't going well" as opposed to 

adapting a problem-solving approach to 

the frustrating situation. 

Most persons seeking help have 4 
complex array of coping devices, de- 
fense mechanisms, and reinforcers. The 
helper must evaluate the nature, fre- 
quency of use, and interrelatedness of 
the elements of this array. If there is 2 
serious lack of reinforcement, then re 
wards need to be developed and pro 
vided. If there is a serious lack of coping. 
devices, then such devices need to be in- 
culcated, and recourse to the exercise 0 
defense mechanisms needs to be dis 
couraged and diminished. 
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The behavioral approach (Skinner 
1953) is particularly useful in assisting 
the description of the environmental 
context of an individual’s behavior, the 
reinforcement and support sources with- 
in the environment, and even the self- 
reinforcing resources the person pos- 
sesses. A distinction must be made, how- 
ever, between those reinforcements— 
external or internal to the organism— 
that facilitate growth and those that sus- 
tain nonadaptive behaviors, The former 
require emphasis, the latter removal or 
substitution. 


The Developmental Sequence 


A last postulate added to existential 
psychology and derived from develop- 
mental positions maintains that each 
area of growth or functioning follows 
identifiable, systematic sequences. Plac- 
ing an individual's developmental 
achievements in the context of defined 
progressions of physical, cognitive, 
moral, interpersonal, and. social-emo- 
tional growth makes possible an evalua- 
tion of the individual's developmental 
advances, lags, blocks, and derailings. 
Careful identification of the develop- 
mental areas in which these occur, the 
discrepancies across areas, and the 
means of correcting any developmental 
anomalies greatly assists the course of 
the helping process. One of the common 
developmental discrepancies encoun- 
tered among talented university stu- 
dents, for example, is the discrepancy 
between intellectual development and 
€motional development. One cannot be 
assumed from the presence ofthe other. 

Acorollary notionis that each phase of 
development in each particular growth 
area carries with it its distinctive de- 
velopmental challenges for achieving 
Certain goals, such as autonomy, identity, 
or intimacy, The idea of a progression of 
developmental challenges, which vary in 
degree of appropriateness during cer- 
tain developmental phases, makes possi- 
le several kinds of psychological scoring 
of developmental successes and failures. 
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They can be scored in terms of the ap- 

propriateness of the developmental chal- 

lenges presently being confronted by the , 
individual, as the accumulation of a de- 

velopmental backlog of achievements on 

which to base new growth or becoming, 

orasan index of developmental minuses 

to be overcome. Wide individual varia- 

tion is encountered when such an ap- 

proach is taken. 


CONCLUSION 


Developmental existentialism permits an 
assessment of the client from several 
perspectives; the client's degree of 
health, the relationship between the 
client's growth-producing and neurotic 
anxieties, the relationship between the 
client's growth and deficiency needs, the 
client's coping and defense mechanisms, 
and the client's developmental strengths 
and weaknesses. Even the attempt to 
draw up profile sketches of a sample of 
clientele seeking help shows that these 
evaluations yield a useful base for the 
understanding and guidance of helping 
interactions. Because no two profiles are 
exactly the same, developmental existen- 
tialism seems to have as its chief merit the 
capacity to preserve the existential qual- 
ity and individuality of the client. And 
because no profile is entirely unlike 
another, it also allows the recognition of 
the common dimension of humanity that 
all persons share. M 
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Ode to an Anecdote 


My doctors say I’m A-OK; 

my shrink says that I’m anxious. 
They tested me at school today 
‘cause teachers say I'm y-rankish. 


My teachers say I have no drive; 
they think I'm smart but lazy. 
They keep a record of my files 
that frankly drives me crazy. 


They say they're only anecdotes, 
that what they write won't matter. 
But as I start each higher grade 
my folder's getting fatter. 


Before they even know me, 

my teachers simply loathe me. 

They must have read those anecdotes; 
the way they act just shows me. 


That school is like the FBI 
and CIA together. 

The day I had my first exam 
my file began to fester. 


The conferences, psychologists, 

the block designs, the testing, 

to find out what my brain contained 
and how much it was wasting. 


My interests, my attitudes, 

my IQ, my potential— 

Who cared if the results were true 
or only incidental? 


Ihave a name and number now 
and amply have been rated. 

My records have me scarred for life 
because I’m educated. 


MARGIE LYNN GUTG 
Graduate student, Hofstra University, Hempstead, New 
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This article focuses on the use of “timeout” asa 
classroom behavior modification technique, 
examining whether or not the counselor should 
Suggest its use in a given situation and how to 
insure its maximal effectiveness once it has 
been chosen as an appropriate procedure. The 
authors present some questions to be consi 
ered when deciding whether or not to use 
timeout and give guidelines for its best use. 
The questions and guidelines are presented in 
a flow chart | format in order to facilitate easy 
Gnd quick use by practitioners. 
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Several articles in the guidance literature 
(e.g., Briskin & Anderson 1973; Sulzer, 
Mayer & Cody 1968) have described how 
to use timeout in the classroom. They 
have correctly illustrated the use of 
timeout but have not cautioned against 
its inappropriate use. We have elsewhere 
described the case of “Bad-News Ber- 
nie," a third grader whose spitball throw- 
ing served as an illustration for when not 
to recommend extinction as a classroom 
intervention procedure. We recom- 
mended timeout—removing the oppor- 
tunity for reinforcement—as a possible 
alternative (Benoit & Mayer 1974). 

The purpose of this article is to give 
counselors who consult with teachers a 
guide for determining the appropriate- 
ness of using timeout in a given class- 
room situation and to discuss how time- 
out can be applied with maximal effec- 
tiveness. A flow chart (see Figure 1) is 
presented, along with an illustrative con- 
sultation session between the counselor- 
consultant and Bernie's teacher, Ms. 
Jones; these should serve as rapid, sys- 
tematic guides for counselors who might 
recommend the use of timeout as an 
approach for reducing undesired class- 
room behavior. d 

By way of definition, timeout involves 
removing access to the sources of rein- 
forcement for a limited time period con- 
tingent on a particular action. Detailed 
explanations of timeout are available 
in several publications (Krumboltz & 
Krumboltz 1972; Sulzer & Mayer 1972). 
The chief difference between extinction 


and timeout is that in extinction rein- 


forcement is withheld for a particular 
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FIGURE 1 


Timeout Flow Chart 


i no 
Consider extinction 


Consider another Can such a place 
reductive procedure be arranged? 


Consider another 


reductive procedure Make classroom positive 


Consider another yes 
reductive procedure 


Consider another no 


reductive procedure 


Quietly remove student 
Combine with reinforcement |%S$] each time to timeout area 
of alternative behaviors for brief period of time 
contingent on each response 
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yes 


Start 


Have you 
considered 

and rejected 
extinction? 


yes 


Is a nonreinforcing 
place available? 


yes 


Is the 
classroom 
situation 
aversive? 


Does the student 
engage in self- 
reinforcement? 


Can the 
student 
be removed 
and kept in 
timeout area? 


yes 


IMPLEMENT 


TIMEOUT 
PROGRAM 
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behavior, while in timeout the student is 
denied access to all sources of rein- 
forcement through either transferring 
the student to a nonreinforcing situation 
or removing the source of reinforcement 
from the present situation. 


CONSIDERATIONS 
IN SELECTING TIMEOUT 


Let us return to Bernie, his teacher (T), 
and the counselor-consultant (C-C). The 
counselor has explained to Ms. Jones 
why extinction was not effective in re- 
ducing spitball throwing (which was im- 
itated by classmates because it was ig- 
nored by the teacher), and the counselor 
has a timeout flow chart. 


C-C: Ms. Jones, Bernie will be better 
served if we can use an approach that will 
immediately stop his disruption of the 
class. We can do this by removing him 
temporarily. 

T: Oh, you mean send him to the office. 
I've tried that. It doesn’t work. 

C-C: I know, and I think I can tell you 
why. I happened to see Bernie on a day 
you sent him to the office. Let's look at 
the second question on our flow chart. 


Is a Nonreinforcing Place Available? 

C-C: When I witnessed Bernie's ejection, 
I decided to watch what he would do. As 
he headed for the office, the friendly 
custodian stopped him and joked with 
him about going to the office so often. 
Then Bernie met Ziggy, who was just 
returning from banishmentto the office, 
and they exchanged bubble gum cards. 
Then Ms. Shortskirt, the secretary, gave 
him à warm welcome and sat him down 
right by her chair. Need I mention the 
heart-to-heart chat with the principal? 
Ms. Jones, all the other kids were work- 
ing while Bernie was having a ball! 


T: So? 


C-C: So we need a nonreinforcing 
Place—a quiet spot that doesn’t serve as 
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an inadvertent “reward” for disrupting 
the class. You might say we need a blah 
place where Bernie will be, shall we say, 
temporarily neutralized. It isn’t punish- 
ing, but it isn’t fun either. It serves the 
function of removing Bernie from the 
reinforcing consequences of his be- 
havior. It gives him a chance to cool off. 
T: Oh, I see. Sending him to the office 
could be fun for him and act as an incen- 
tive to misbehave. 

C-C: Very possible. Do you have a quiet 
place available? 

T: Yes, in one corner of the room. I can 
remove several posters and some play 
materials and convert it into a very bland 
cool-off place. 

C-C: Great, Ms. Jones! Anyplace will be 
fine, as long as it effectively serves to 
remove Bernie from the source of the 
reinforcing consequences of his disrupt- 
ing the class. For example, some teachers 
use the cloakroom area, others partition 
off a section in the rear of the room. In 
some cases it’s enough to have the 
youngster simply put his or her head 
down on the desk. With other children it 
has been necessary to find a small, empty 
room. For Bernie, your idea should work 
very well. 

T: Sounds easy and simple. But so did 
ignoring. Is there anything else on that 
flow chart I should know about? 

C-C: Very much so. Tell me, Ms. Jones, 
does Bernie enjoy being in your class? 
T: Yes. He likes school, by and large. 
Seldom misses a day. He seems to enjoy 
his assignments, and he has many 
friends in class. 

C-C: Good. Look at the next question on 
the flow chart. 

Is the Classroom Situation Aversive? 
C-C: Ir'simportant that Bernie like being 
in your class. What do you think might 


happen if he disliked your class and got 
sent out of it when he was disruptive? 


T: He might continue to be disruptive in 
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“In extinction, reinforcement is 
withheld for a particular be- 
havior, while in timeout the stu- 
dent is denied access to all 
sources of reinforcement.” 


order to escape. I could be playing into 
his hands without being aware of it. 
C-C: That's right. Behavior that pro- 
duces escape from something unpleas- 
antislikely to occur again, even though it 
may be a self-defeating kind of thing to 
do in the long run. 

T: Now that you point these things out, I 
can think of any number of children I 
have seen who have been repeatedly sent 
out—to the office, outside in the hall, 
and so on. The more they were sent out, 
the worse they became. None of us could 
figure it out. It didn't seem logical. I can 
see now, though, that these children may 
have had fun where they went or may 
have gotten out of a situation they found 
to be distressing. Maybe some of us need 
to take a look at how interesting it is to be 
in our classes. 


C-C: Could be. Why do you think the 


teachers kept doing it even though the 
youngsters got worse? 

T: Good question! Aha—because remov- 
ing those children permitted the 
teachers to escape temporarily from the 
situation, or get rid of the irritating be- 
haviors. 

C-C: Wouldn't be surprised. But back to 
Bernie. How would you describe his per- 
sonality in general terms? 


T: Oh, gregarious, extroverted, active, 
realistic. 


C-C: Does he sit and stare out the win- 
dow? Daydream, things like that? 


T: Very seldom, if ever. He's too busy 
shooting paper wads. 


C-C: Good. Let's look at the flow chart 
again. 
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Does the Student Engage in 
Self-Reinforcement? 


C-C: Some children tend to seek out« 
portunities to engage in self-stimulatio 
by doing such things as daydreaming, 
masturbating, and so on. The "in" te 
minology now is "self-stim." Were B 
nie to be this type of youngster, we Rr. P 
might be providing reinforcement. 
rather than nonreinforcement if we 


were to use timeout. zu 


T: I think we're okay on that count. How 
do I go about this? What's the best way t 
signal timeout to Bernie? 


C-C: Before we get to how you actually 
go about signaling timeout, let me ask” 
one more question. Is there any chance. 
Bernie will openly resist leaving for the 


timeout area? ag 


Can the Student Be Removed A 
and Kept in Timeout Area? we 
T: Do you mean by saying, “I won't goi? 
Or just refusing to get out of his seat? 
C-C: Exactly. Because if he is likely to act: 
that way, timeout becomes a very ques- 
tionable intervention strategy. 
T: I can't completely rule that out, but I~ 
really doubt that Bernie would go that 
far. In looking at the flow chart, I notice — 
it also asks whether or not he'll stay there. — 
While Bernie is a spirited youngster, he 
is not an angry child or a child who is - 
completely out of control. He won't be - 
too thrilled, but I'm sure he will do as 1 
request and remain there until I signal 
him to come back. A 
C-C: Okay, but Bernie's a pretty big bo; 
for his age. If you think he might res 
you physically, better forget timeout. 

T: He’s large all right, but in the past 
when I’ve sent him out or given him 
other directions, he's gone along. He 
isn't happy to do so, but he goes along 1 


Implement Timeout Program Hr 
C-C: Good. We're ready, then, to discuss. 
how you actually go about using timeout. | | 
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First of all, be sure to sit down with Ber- 
nie in advance and calmly explain to him 
that his present behavior isn’t doing him, 
you, or the class any good and that from 
now on you will simply give him the 
chance to wind down when he seems to 
be wound up. Explain that you will ask 
him to leave the area for a time and sit 
quietly in the timeout area. Then, when 
and if Bernie lets go, simply remove him 
quietly to the timeout area. 

T: Should I say anything to him? 

C-C: Say as little as possible. Don’t jaw at 
him, whatever you do. Your talking 
could be reinforcing, as you probably al- 
ready suspect. 

T: Indeed. Anything else? 


C-C: Yes. Be sure to remove him every 
time the behavior occurs, and keep the 
timeout period short. 

T: How short? 

C-C: Generally five to fifteen minutes is 
about right. Be sure you don’t forget 
about him and leave him for too long a 
time. If that were to happen, Bernie 
would probably adapt to being alone, 
and timeout would become ineffective. 
Keep in mind too that the longer he's in 
umeout, the more he'll miss out on your 
lesson or class activity. 

T: Okay. 


C-C: One last but very important matter. 
Any so-called reductive technique car- 
Ties with it the possibility, if not probabil- 
ity, of negative emotional side effects, 
Such as aggressive acts and attempts to 
€scape. Also, timeout may communicate 
what Bernie shouldn't do, but in itself it 
doesn’t communicate what he should do. 
In connection with learning not to dis- 
Tupt, Bernie needs to learn alternative, 
Constructive ways to deal with others and 
Meet his needs. We need a program to 
Strengthen constructive ways of living as 
well, The technical term is “reinforcing 
incompatible behavior.” Since Bernie 

oes have friends and likes school, he 
Must act effectively at times. 

* To be sure. He does complete a cer- 
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i upon mas OAM dre 
"Unlike extinction, timeout 
brings about rapid results, and 
thus the teacher is quickly rein- 
forced for using it. This can be 
both an advantage and a disad- 
vantage.” 


tain number of assignments, and he en- 
joys sharing time in the morning. 

C-C: Good! Try to be aware of and keep 
track of when Bernie is getting along, 
and reward him in some way. I've 
noticed that he really responds well to 
your attention. A glance, a gesture, or a 
friendly word works wonders for him. 
Attend to him when he is working 
whenever you can. 

T: I will be sure to do that. When you and 
I meet again, perhaps you could help me 
with that aspect. For now this seems 
clear, and I believe it will be helpful. 
Thank you for your time. 

C-C: Thank you for your interest in 
Bernie's welfare and your willingness to 
try various ways to help. And thanks for 
not giving up on me when you found 
that extinction didn't work for Bernie. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


Unlike extinction, timeout brings about 
rapid results, and thus the teacher is 
quickly reinforced for using it. This can 
be both an advantage and a disadvan- 
tage. It is an advantage because the 
counselor does not have to reinforce the 
teacher frequently for continuing to use 
the approach (Benoit & Mayer 1974; 
Mayer 1972), as the counselor does in 
extinction. It is a disadvantage because 
some teachers find it so reinforcing that 
they begin using timeout for even minor 
infractions for which extinction would 
be a much better treatment procedure. 
Thus the counselor must help teachers 
to understand and change this phe- 
nomenon, as the counselor did in our 


illustration. 
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Timeout is a more aversive contin- 
gency than extinction. It also involves 
placing the student in an environment 
away from the classroom teacher and 
therefore possibly causing the student to 
miss out on important classroom instruc- 
tion. This is not a problem with extinc- 
tion. Timeout is thus a procedure that 
should be considered only after extinc- 
tion has been determined to be unsatis- 
factory. 

Many approaches, techniques, and 
materials are available for the counselor. 
To be effective, the counselor must use a 
variety of these. Timeout, like extinc- 
tion, is drawn from the behavioral tech- 
nology. It is but one of many available 
behavioral procedures that can be used 
to reduce undesired behavior (Sulzer & 
Mayer 1972). The guidelines set forth in 
this article have been presented as help- 
ful for the counselor to use in determin- 
ing whether timeout is appropriate for 
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reducing a classroom behavioral prob- 
lem and, if so, how to insure its maximal 
effectiveness. 
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With educational patterns changing al- 
most daily due to the integration of 
applied learning theories and technical 
advancements, operational innovations 
need to be matched by the human skills 
required to handle them. The university 
without walls provides educational op- 
portunities previously unreached by the 
traditional university structure (Brown 
1972). To insure the success of agrowing 
system such as this, student personnel 
people should take an active role in its 
planning and implementation. 


THE NEW STRUCTURES 


The university without walls concept is 
not new, but it is rapidly increasing in 
popularity (Cross et al. 1974). Though 
some universities and colleges offered 
nonresident credit before, today the sys- 
tem has expanded so that students can 
obtain baccalaureate degrees, and some 
programs even offer graduate degrees 
in this manner. 

The academic structure takes this 
shape within many of the open univer- 
sity systems: Students are not required 
to register for specific groups of courses 
but rather for a series of topics leading 
toward an emphasis in a particular area 
of interest. Students proceed at their 
own pace and meet periodically with a 
mentor, or advisor, to discuss academic 
progress and bring up any questions the 
students may have encountered during 
the individualized study. Learning is 
generally accomplished through a com- 
bination of readings, exercises, and pos- 
sibly experiential situations. The advan- 
tage of this form of education is that 
individuals achieve personal fulfillment 
through learning on their own and at 
their own pace. To the many people 
looking into alternative life styles, the 
Continuation of education seems dif- 
ficult within the confines of the tradi- 
tonal educational system. The structure 
of the university without walls makes 
education accessible to those who do not 
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personnel 
services 
in the 
university 
without 
walls 
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With the growth of the university without 
walls, or the open university, anew and ex- 
panded role can be in the making for the 
student personnel professional. This profes- 
sional’s expanded functions should center 
around outreach services that are necessary 
for the special groups the open university can 
serve. An active role for the student personnel 
professional should become a reality within the 
nontraditional university. 
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have the time or inclination to sit in class- 
rooms for fifty-minute sessions five days 
a week or who have had years of on-the- 
job experience without the benefit of a 
degree. 

This nontraditional approach to edu- 
cation makes the educational process 
much more appealing to those who have 
had difficulty adhering to the structure 
of a regimented public school cur- 
riculum and to those who have been 
away from a school environment for 
many years and would find it difficult to 
make the readjustment to sitting in a 
schoolroom, learning by rote. The uni- 
versity without walls can meet the aca- 
demic needs of such students, but there 
is more to the overall learning process 
than academics. The role of student per- 
sonnel professionals trained in the vari- 
ous techniques of counseling, career de- 
velopment, placement, financial man- 
agement, and social skills development 
will be greatly expanded within the 
operating structure of the university 
without walls. Remedial skill-building 
and personal-developmental growth are 
just two areas in which student personnel 

people will be dealing with the many stu- 
dents who will take advantage of this new 
educational system. 


FACING THE NEEDS 
OF DIFFERENT STUDENTS 


The university without walls will reach 
members of the community sometimes 
forgotten by the educational system: 
prisoners, housewives, middle-aged per- 
sons retooling for new careers, and the 
disabled. Each of these four groups has 
specific problems that must be solved in 
order for the individuals to achieve suc- 
cess in advanced education. 

Of growing interest today is prisoner 
education. Though the university may 
be behind bars, the pursuit of knowledge 
can be taken out of these boundaries. In 
addition to academic advising, prisoners 
greatly need the services of the student 
personnel professional. Human de- 
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velopment must be emphasized here as 
much as, if not more than, academic de- 
velopment. Many inmates have come 
from environments that did not encour- 
age prosocial behavior. Never having 
learned to relate on a personal level 
could be part of the reason they are 
where they are now. Group and indi- 
vidual work with these students should 
be seen as a very special task of the stu- 
dent personnel worker if the educational 
philosophy of the university without 
walls is to be total education. As prisons 
are supposed to provide rehabilitation, 
student personnel workers' goals are 
doubly important here. Vast numbers of 
potential students and productive mem- 
bers of society are behind these walls, 
and with the help of these workers the 
barriers built by lack of education can be 
removed. 

"The housewife may also be classified as 
a special student in the university with- 
out walls; she faces problems most others 
do not. Student personnel workers can 
help her find ways to get further educa- 
tion while bringing up a family. She hasa 
full-time career at home, but through 
this self-paced, individual contact ap- 
proach student development experts can 
teach her to plan her time and put her 
ideas into perspective. Her special tal- 
ents could be explored with the student 
personnel specialist, and with proper 
development she can learn to use these 
talents to their best advantage. She will 
become better educated and feel a 
greater degree of self-worth knowing 
she is improving herself (Brandenburg 
1974). 

During this period of increasing un- 
employment, many middle-aged people 
are beginning to reeducate themselves n 
order to maintain or increase their 
chances for gainful employment an 
self-development. Some are facing being 
phased out of a career in a few years 
while others would just like to make 2 
career switch, The university without 
walls can be the place for them to turn. 
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Student personnel staff can explore with 
these students the possibility of their re- 
ceiving credit for life experience, and 
they can assist the students in the transi- 
tion process of making career changes in 
midlife. Many of these students will need 
support in areas concerning their per- 
sonal lives. Career development and 
placement services will be very impor- 
tant for these individuals in the transi- 
tion from the work setting to the aca- 
demic setting to the new career setting. 
The problems of the disabled student 
have only recently begun to be realized 
by the “walled university." Campus ar- 
chitecture, as well as their own physical 
handicaps, often hampers these indi- 
viduals’ development. The university 
without walls may be the proper place 
for the disabled to find a complete edu- 
cation, if it removes the hindrances they 
must face elsewhere. Student personnel 
workers could function as interme- 
diaries for these students in trying to 
help them reach their educational goals. 
The role of student personnel profes- 
sionals could be the one that leads to a 
higher level of consciousness for the 
handicapped; through groups they 
could overcome their weaknesses and 
reinforce their strengths, and they could 
be put in contact with employers who 
offer jobs in which the abilities of the 
disabled outweigh their handicaps. 
Reinforcing the motivation that might 
already exist and providing services that 
are available nowhere else is an addi- 
tional role for student personnel work- 
ers and the university without walls. 


STUDENT PERSONNEL CONTACT 


Disadvantages are caused by the diver- 
sity of the student population and by the 
distances involved—between students 
and the campus and among students 
themselves; these two factors must be 
Considered if the needs of the students 
are to be fully met. The composition of 
the system stresses diversity; diverse 
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courses of study, the geographic distance 
between the student and main center, 
and the variety of students all lead to the 
vital need for a readily available student 
personnel system. Placing student per- 
sonnel advisors in many locations 
throughout the territory served by the 
university without walls can reduce the 
problems caused by the lack of "com- 
munity" found in the traditional univer- 
sity. As the size of the university ex- 
pands, the distances between students 
and the campus center will increase pro- 
portionately. Student-counselor contact, 
rather than only student-mentor con- 
tact, will become a necessity. In Great 
Britain'sopen university, study skills had 
been a problem area, especially for stu- 
dents returning to school after long ab- 
sences (Shane & Shane 1973). In that 
system, frequent contact with counselors 
has proved successful in improving 


ud Iédioirsot ae 
“The advantage of this form of 
education is that individuals 
achieve personal fulfillment 
through learning on their own 
and at their own pace." 


study skills and giving the support 
needed for continued motivation. 
Student needs will also extend into the 
area of support in the development of 
further ideas. The possibility of imper- 
sonalization and lack of adequate stimu- 
lation can dampen motivation and 
morale; student personnel workers can 
help eliminate these feelings. Ongoing 
human potential groups could be main- 
tained for this total development dimen- 
sion, and rap groups could function for 
intellectual stimulation and insight into 
the field the student is pursuing. As 
problems arise, adequate student per- 
sonnel support could provide the im- 
mediate attention required. Since stu- 
dents would have to make appointments 
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far in advance to see an academic men- 
tor, a walk-in developmental resources 
center could fulfill the student's im- 
mediate needs. Student personnel work- 
ers should also have the opportunity to 
visit the student in his or her natural 
environment; here they may see ways to 
tie the advanced learning theories of 
psychology and education into the stu- 
dent's everyday life in order to facilitate 
educational progress. 


STUDENT PERSONNEL 
VS. THE MENTOR 


As an alternative educational system, 
the university without walls leads to a 
number of diverse, part-time positions. 
Most of the students are enrolled on a 


“The university without walls 
will reach members of the com- 
munity sometimes forgotten by 
the educational system: prison- 
ers, housewives, middle-aged 
persons, and the disabled." 


part-time basis, as are many of the fac- 
ulty, who often hold other teaching posi- 
tons at more structured schools. For any 
operation to be successful, a core of pro- 
fessionals must be maintained for stabil- 
ity and organizational efficiency. In the 
university without walls there is a core of 
academicians in central planning, and 
administrative functions are also cen- 
tralized. But the “out front" staff— 
mentors, advisors, etc.—are basically 
part-time employees. Because of the 
part-time staff and its counterpart, the 
part-time student, learning becomes 
more difficult for all parties involved. In 
order to succeed in its goals, this system 
can and should be changed into a work- 
able plan by the provision of adequate 
numbers of student personnel profes- 
sionals who will serve to enhance the per- 
sonal growth and development that 
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complements the academic progress 
made between student and mentor. 

A distinction must be made between 
the role of a professor in the traditional 
university and that of a professor in the 
university without walls. In the tradi- 
tional university, teaching is instructor- 
centered; in the open system it must be- 
come student-centered, because most of 
the students’ information is not obtained 
directly, from a professor's lecture, but 
indirectly, through assigned readings 
and the student's own research (Sanford 
1962). As a mentor, the professor will 
probably have time only to help students 
develop appropriate attitudes toward 
their particular area of specialization. 
The student personnel professional is 
more expertly qualified to do the per- 
sonal advising and developmental ex- 
ploration that students will greatly need 
in their pursuit of knowledge through 
this unstructured approach. The roles of 
the student personnel specialist and the 
academic subject specialist will become 
separate but equal, because each role will 
have its own importance in students’ 
educational development. 


CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 


The university without walls provides an 
opportunity for exploration of topics too 
varied to be covered adequately in a tra- 
ditional classroom. Education could be- 
come relevant for the varied student 
population served by the nontraditional 
university when students work with both 
a student personnel professional and an 
academic mentor. 

The function of the student personnel 
worker in the university without walls 
must become a reality if the part-time 
student is to be given all the advantages 
the full-time student often takes for 
granted and thus neglects. It is in the 
university without walls that student peT- 
sonnel people can accomplish the role 
they have been seeking as educators, not 
assistants. Though these student per 
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sonnel functions have not been fulfilled 
within most nontraditional universities, 
the proposals set forth here would en- 
hance the successful growth of the uni- 
versity and, more importantly, benefit 
the overall development of those work- 
ing through this system. In order to in- 
sure the continuation of such educa- 
tional systems, graduate training in the 
student personnel field must take into 
consideration these changing roles. 
The development of these open sys- 
tems of the future must include provi- 
sion for the traditional academic plan- 
ners who have been most successful with 
recent innovations. But it must also be 
complemented by student development 
experts (Brown 1972) so that a system 


seeking the further advancement of in- 
tellectual growth will be equally in- 
terested in personal growth. BM 
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For Bob, in Room Seventeen 


I have a friend whose room I hate to leave; 


He likes me. And he gives me room to 
when there are no doors. 


He shows me windows 


breathe. 


He smokes his peace pipe while I pace his floors 


And listens to me while I ventilate. 
He understands my loving, knows 


my hate. 


He does this all without a magic wand; 


He's mortal. He just kn 


He has the power to mo w 
To shape my soul. He doesn’t. And it’s good. 


ows how to respond. 
ld me, if he would, 


He leaves the growing process up to me; 
The fears, the hope, the tears, the apathy. 
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Ilearn a piece of me with every scene 


While acting out my life. 


Room seventeen. 


CAROL K. WATTS 
Columbia, Missouri 
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career planning inventories: 
“do-it-yourself” won't do 


This article explores the practical difficulties 
encountered in using self-administering, 
self-scoring, and self-interpreting career 
guidance instruments with students who have 
white-collar aspirations and blue-collar his- 
tories. After dramatizing and summarizing 
the problems, the author describes a model for 
successful use of one such inventory—as a text 
rather than a test—with career exploration 
groups. 


(Scene: The Library of More Science 
High School. Someone has erected a sign 
advertising “Do-It-Yourself Vocational 
Guidance.” Under the sign is a table with 
some white sheets, some big yellow book- 
lets, another pile of big whites, and a 
thick volume titled Occupational Outlook 
Handbook. Together, an attractive and 
inviting display. 

Ann Omie, a senior who has recently 
received a letter of admission to Career- 
ville Community College as a liberal arts 
major, is intrigued; perhaps those mate- 
rials will tell her what to do with her life. 
She moves along the table picking up 
copies of everything, moves to a corner 
carrel, and embarks on her search.) 


Some months earlier, the guidance 
staff of More Science High (two coun- 
selors serving 4,000 students) were 
thumbing idly through ERIC documents 
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and came across ED 064 516, A Guide to 
the Self-Directed Career Program: A Practi- 
cal and Inexpensive Vocational Guidance 
System (Holland et al. 1972). They agreed 
readily with the statement that “coun- 
selors need a vocational guidance system 
that will multiply their time and talent so 
that a single counselor can cope with a 
large population of students and adults 

(p. 2). 

It had been months since the two 
counselors had done what they consid- 
ered “counseling”; all their efforts re- 
cently had been concentrated on arrang- 
ing class schedules, mailing out college 
recommendations, and presiding at pre- 
Suspension hearings for miscreants. 
They knew they weren't doing enough 
for their less self-actualized clientele, but 
they simply did not have the time to 
spend hours administering and inter- 
preting hundreds of individual test bat- 
teries. They had been following with 
mounting interest the development of 
self-administering and  self-scoring 
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career guidance instruments and were 
naturally delighted to come upon a new 
software item—easy to use and incor- 
porating a theory they could under- 
stand—that seemed to address their very 
needs, They had ordered their first five 
hundred copies the same day. In their 
haste to extend their services, they let the 
tool become the mechanic. 


Act I: “Do-It-YourRsELF” 


Ann Omie rested her pencil lightly on 
page 3 of the big yellow book. “Occupa- 
tional Daydreams ... Most Recent Job 
Choice,” it said. Well, she really didn’t 
have a recent choice; she had found 
employment when she could. She was 
now working nights as a cashier at the 
local pharmacy. Before that she had 
spent her free hours shelving books in 
the school library. Secretly, after watch- 
ing and listening to her boss at the phar- 
macy, she wanted to become a pharma- 
Cist. So, following instructions carefully, 
She wrote: 


Occupational Daydream 
1. Cashier 
2. Pharmacist 
3. Library Assistant 


and, using the little Occupations Finder, 
entered the codes CSI, IES, and CSA, 
Tespectively. 

Half an hour after she had begun, 
Ann turned over to page 4, “Activities.” 
Now the job was easy. Though she was 
fascinated by many of the activities listed 
under Realistic and Investigative, she 
had done hardly any of them. She was 
Telieved to be able to check off lots of 
things she liked under Social and Con- 
ventional. On the “Competencies” 
Pages, she got a little more peeved. 
These Realistic and Investigative choices 
are just the classes I wanted to take as 
electives, but they only let boys in.” Fol- 
lowing instructions, she checked "no" for 
“most every item under Realistic, Inves- 
Ugative, and Enterprising (she had been 
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too busy working to get involved with 
“clubs, groups, or gangs"). Ann was glad 
she could enter plenty of “yesses” on the 
Social, Artistic, and Conventional lists. 


Act 11: "Bur Is Ir Me?" 


When she turned to "Occupations" on 
page 8, she found most of the listings 
unfamiliar. It wasn't that they were unin- 
teresting; she just wasn't sure whether 
they were interesting. Uncertain about 
how to proceed, she decided simply to 
leave out the ones she didn't know much 
about. On page 9, "Self-Estimates," she 
had to read the instructions six times, 
and even once out loud. Seeing herself as 
mostly "average," she circled number 4 
for everything: Mechanical Ability, Sci- 
entific Ability, Artistic Ability, Teaching 
Ability, Sales Ability, Clerical Ability, 
Manual Ability, Math Ability, Musical 
Ability, Friendliness, Managerial Skills, 
and Office Skills. 

Following the next instruction, she 
connected her self-ratings with lines, 
making just two horizontal lines straight 
across the page. Then she read, "If your 
highest ratings on a graph are the same 
.... rate those traits over again so there 
are no ties." Sighing at the complexity of 
it all, she reluctantly changed to 5 her 
Clerical Ability and Office Skills scores. 
In the boxes called "Letters with Highest 
Ratings," she entered C, followed by 


RIASE and O 


Act ui: "THANKS, BUT NO THANKS" 


In her haste to complete the self-scoring 
pages, Ann counted and added incor- 
rectly, filled in the graphs incorrectly, 
and broke her pencil point in the middle 
of the “How Many Times?” table. 
Nevertheless, she came up with results 
for the boxes called “Summary Code”: 


c S A 
Highest 2nd 3rd 
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“Community college students 
have evidenced reactions of 
anger, frustration, and occa- 
sional resignation in the face of 
their ‘high’ aspirations being 
contradicted by ‘low’ measured 
profiles.” 


Her paperwork completed, Ann felt a 
twinge of excitement. This was it! “Use 
the Occupations Finder, and locate the 
occupations whose codes are identical 
with yours.” She flipped through the lit- 
tle yellow booklet and found “CSA: Sec- 
retary, Medical Secretary, Library Assis- 
tant, Religious Affairs Clerk.” A surge of 
anger welled up in Ann’s breast: “All this 
work to be told I'm a library assistant! 
Some vocational guidance!" Fuming, she 
piled her white and yellow papers and 
ripped them twice in half, dropped them 
on the long table, and rushed off to 
home economics. 


Had Ann been able to hold her tem- 
per, she might have taken the precau- 
tions listed on the last white paper, en- 
titled "Making the SDS Work for You." 
But then, she had no one handy to check 
her addition and computation (as the 
checklist suggests). Nor would it have 
helped to "search the Occupations 

- Finder for ALL combinations of your 
Summary Code,” since there exists only 
one of the permutations—not CAS or 
SCA or ACS or ASC, but only SAC: 
“Cosmetologist, electrologist, hair stylist, 
manicurist.” It may be just as well that 
Ann didn’t follow the checklist; since her 
Summary Code and Most Recent Day- 
dream Code were identical, she would 
have found no suggestion that she seek 
counselor assistance. That service is re- 
served for those whose two codes are 
almost completely dissimilar, as Ann’s 
might have been had she listed (cor- 
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rectly) Pharmacist—ISE as her most 
recent choice. 


SELF-DIRECTION OR MISDIRECTION? 


The above scenario is only partly fiction, 
It dramatizes a composite of the experi- 
ences of scores of users of self-directed 
vocational counseling inventories at 
LaGuardia Community College. In- 
struments such as the Self-Directed 
Search, created with the best intentions 
by experienced practitioners and re- 
searchers, are subject to misuse, espe- 
cially by other well-intentioned practi- 
tioners. Overworked counselors, looking 
for "instant" and "painless" relief, may 
exclude themselves entirely from the 
career counseling process. The result is 
often misdirection rather than self- 
direction, and dissatisfied users are the 
least likely to seek professional advice. 
Holland's Self-Directed Search is 
probably the best of the self-adminis- 
tering and scoring instruments now 
available. But for all of its good features, 
it still shares several weaknesses with 
other inventories of its type. z 
First, itis too complicated. Nearly all of 
its self-directed users at LaGuardia, an 
urban community college, made at least 
one major error, either mathematical or 
conceptual. One published report (Gelso 
etal. 1973) found that when 221 college 
freshmen! self-directed themselves 
through the Search, 89 percent made 
errors in the summary table, 55 percent 
made errors affecting the final code, 47 
percent made errors causing the omis- 
sion of one or more letters from the final 
code, and four students discontinued 
when they reached the summary table. 


"Note from the Journal staff: Freshmen, of course, are not all men. In 
our effort to eliminate sexist terminology from P&G, there are some 
inherently masculine words (such as freshman and manpower) for 
which we can find no female equivalent or neutral substitute; and We 
can't bring ourselves to coin such words as reshwoman or personpouer. 
Readers are asked to bear with us—until the English als 
‘catches upto P&G policy—and understand that/reshmen refers tot 
first-year college students and that manpower includes women a™ 
men in the work force. 
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In that study two undergraduate re- 
search assistants employed to check the 
accuracy of student’s self-scoring made 
their own rescoring errors in 20 percent 
of the booklets. 

Second, it is too smug. Holland has 
included no cautions about the absence 
of any clear predictive validity data; he 
has provided no caveats such as “the 
counselor should be able to explain the 
profile in detail to the person involved” 
or “there is no magic here” (Campbell 
1974). On the contrary, the emphasis in 
the Search itself, as in the Counselor's 
Guide (Holland 1971) and the Professional 
Manual (Holland 1972) is on the instru- 
ment's self-administering, self-scoring, 
and self-interpreting features. It seems 
unreasonable to expect all the incon- 
gruent or dissatisfied users to seek the 
aid of a counselor voluntarily. First, 
counselors are relatively uninvolved in 
the Self-Directed Career Program. Sec- 
ond, users are so likely to make errors 
that they might erroneously assess them- 
selves as congruent or satisfied. Finally, 
using "incongruence" or nonexistence of 
Summary Code or sim ple dissatisfaction 
as criteria for counselor intervention 
Suggests a return to a medical model of 
counseling service: Only the sick and de- 
viant are served. 

Third, it is too experience-based. The 
Self-Directed Search, when taken and 
scored correctly, does a good job of 
reflecting the user’s history. In popula- 
tons with “high” occupational aspira- 
tions and “low” occupational and educa- 
tonal histories, there is a clear tendency 
to produce high Conventional, Social, 
and Realistic scores and low Investigative 
and Artistic scores. Much user dissatis- 
action among community college 
freshmen results when they obtain high 

€alistic and Conventional codes and 
find that the occupations listed are gen- 
erally antithetical to college attendance. 

9 assign negative weight to items be- 
cause a respondent has “never done" 
them may be empirically and statistically 
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accurate, but such weighting effectively 
cancels emerging new interest areas or 
higher occupational aspirations, and it 
fails to account for the channeling effects 
ofeducational and social systems thatare 
loaded with sex bias and early academic 
tracking. In contrast, other instruments 
do not distinguish absolutely between 
pursued interests and latent interests. 
Parts II, ITI, and IV of the newly revised 
Strong-Campbell Interest Inventory, a 
form that incorporates Holland’s theory 
and typology, instruct the respondent to 
indicate interest in areas even though he 
or she may not have studied or experi- 
enced them (Campbell 1974). 

In short, the Self-Directed Search un- 
duly emphasizes what the respondent 
has done and has been; it virtually ig- 
nores, in its assessment sections, areas in 
which the user is just beginning to de- 
velop. 

Predictably, then, blue-collar, first- 
generation community college students 
have evidenced reactions of anger, frus- 
tration, and occasional resignation in the 
face of their “high” aspirations being 
contradicted by “low” measured profiles. 
Seldom have such students come to 
counselors (as the assessment booklet 
suggests they should) to express their 
discontent. Rather, they extend their 
dissatisfaction to include all testing, all 
counseling, and the education estab- 


lishment in general. 


A WAY OUT OF THE DILEMMA 


In the Self-Directed Search, as in other 
self-administering instruments, we have 
a device that is fun for its user, that has a 
sound and easily understood theoretical 


eee 
“Perhaps the best way out of the 
dilemma is to take advantage of 
the self-administering feature 
while modifying the process of 
self-interpretation.” 
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base, that promises to be helpful and in- 
formative, and that saves time and 
money for practitioners and users. On 
the other hand, it suffers from requiring 
extreme care in self-administration, im- 
plying its own infallibility and overlook- 
ing newly emerging areas of career in- 
terest. 

Perhaps the best way out of the di- 
lemma is to take advantage of the self- 
administering feature while modifying 
the process of self-interpretation. In 
fact, with a minor change in perspective, 
the Search may become more a text than 
an individual assessment instrument—a 
text on making vocational choices and 
disseminating occupational information. 
At LaGuardia Community College, 
which has a cooperative education pro- 
gram for all students, a mini-course in 
career decision-making has been de- 
veloped using Holland typology and the 
Self-Directed Search as a conceptual 
framework for exploring the world of 
work, 

Fifteen students, grouped homogene- 
ously by curricular major, meet for three 
one-hour sessions with a counselor. At 
the first meeting the group views a sound 
filmstrip, “Choosing Your Career” 
(available from Guidance Associates, 
Pleasantville, N.Y.), which explores 
school subjects, extracurricular interests, 
and occupations, all in the context of 
their Holland types. Group discussion 
reinforces learning of the types by listing 
college majors and group-generated oc- 
cupations in their appropriate cate- 
gories. 

At session two the Self-Directed 
Search is distributed for self-administra- 
tion and scoring, with a counselor- 
supervised group checking process to in- 
sure accuracy. The commonality of cur- 
ricular major leads to great similarity 
among recent Daydream codes, while 
the heterogeneity of the school popula- 
tion usually results in a wide range of 

Summary Codes. For example, a group 
of data processing majors typically 
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shares a Daydream Code of IR 
puter Programmer. 
groups may evidence high 
Conventional Summary Codes, 
their precollege life experiences. 
dividual's lack of congruence 
Daydream and Summary Codes) is 
overshadowed by the group’s lack of 
gruence. Students are assigned to 
subgroups based on commonali 
Summary Code and are given two | 
to account for their subgroup's hig 
score and to propose a plan that will 
solve their lack of congruence with 
Daydream Code. 

Most groups handle the first tas 
ily. By reviewing each other's tests, 
identify the sources of high score 
discover common threads of acti 
competencies, and self-estimate 
seeking a plan to resolve their s 
incongruence, they readily agree | 
they must alter either their Daydre 
Code (make a new occupational cho 
or their Summary Code (“get more 

Session three is held in a library the 
houses career information, classifi 
part using Holland types. Guided in 
vidual and small group research i 
couraged to allow exploration of occ 
tionsin both the college major type( 
and the Summary Code types. 
stated goal is to gather information t 
will resolve a lack of congruence; 
achieved goal is occupational infor! 
tion-seeking appropriate to both. 
pressed (Daydream) and inven 
(Summary) interests. 


TESTING IS NOT COUNSELING 


The Self-Directed Search thus pro 
most useful instructional tool in 
counseling, as long as it is not. f 
directed, not used primarily for € 
nosis or assessment, not used witho 
tive counselor involvement, and not 
as infallible. As stimuli for discus: 
devices to promote a conce 
framework of the world of work, 
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resources with which to disagree, self- 
administering and self-scoring instru- 
ments may acquit themselves honorably. 

Guidance practitioners must monitor 
carefully their eagerness to extend coun- 
seling services without burdening them- 
selves with new work. Self-administered 
and self-interpreted measurement in- 
struments can help to supply valuable 
information—but only counselors can 
provide counseling. W 
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DILEMMAS AND REMEDIES 


JOHN L. HOLLAND, Professor of Social 
Relations, Johns Hopkins University, Bal- 
timore, Maryland 


Tread Brown's piece with curiosity, pain, 
fear, and finally relief and pride (I 
thought he would never get around to 
fixing the shortcomings of the SDS). lam 
Pleased that he has found still another 
Way to use the SDS, and I have only 
Praise for the sensitive way he has im- 
Proved its use. I also toyed with not re- 
Pons to his partial critique, since he 
ound a useful solution himself. At the 
Same time, his evaluative effort and his 
en about counseling form such a 
arge, soft target and echo so many ideas 

disagree with that I could not resist 
ng a response—and to hell with my 
ast Dale Carnegie course. 
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WHO SAID WHAT? 


Brown and I have anarea of agreement: 
The SDS does not always work; a coun- 
selor is sometimes required. cat Kas 
vofessional Manual says in several places 
n at some length that the SDS will el 
help some people so that a counsetor 
will M (page 3), that the SDS is 
not a cure for social alienation (page 5), 
that people make errors and should be 
supervised (page 5) that "counselors 
should be prepared to engage 1n tradi- 
tional vocational counseling" (page 11), 
that the SDS will not work for everyone 
(page 11), and that the correct response 
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in the Self-Test to the item “The SDS 
always works with any person” is “false.” 
Finally, the current SDS assessment 
booklet contains a special warning about 
social class as well as other influences— 
age, sex, and religion (page 14). 


NIT-PICKING 


Brown's fictionalized evaluation 
epitomizes the anti-research bias of this 
journal and one of the undesirable out- 
comes of such a policy. Except for a few 
factual matters, there is no way to resolve 
differences of opinion because there is 
no tangible information to reassess. I 
could present a fictional account of a 
student who just loved the SDS experi- 
ence. Then what do we do? Write a con- 
ciliatory poem? 

The evaluative study includes some 
material that requires more interpreta- 
tion. The Gelso and others (1973) error 
study used an unpublished edition of the 
SDS. Subsequent published editions 
were revised to reduce scoring errors. 


phlaen tita. Bh IMG NUUAM la RR 
"Brown and | have an area of 
agreement: The SDS does not 
always work; a counselor is 
sometimes required." 

P A at SSE eT 


The SDS is not a “test” but a simulation 
of the vocational counseling experience. 
Consequently, the effects of the SDS 
should be compared with the effects of 
counselors. Unfortunately, we don't 
know whether or not the SDS error or 
disappointment rate exceeds that of the 
average counselor. 

I was surprised that Ms. Omie got any- 
thing out of the SDS. That she did is a 
tribute to Brown's skill, not the SDS. She 
is the very person who should get exten- 
sive counseling, Her difficulties suggest 
that she is an extremely poor reader; she 

spent 30 minutes on the Daydream sec- 
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tion, read the directions in the Self. 
Estimates section six times, and finally 
sighed "at the complexity of it all" (7th 
to 8th grade reading level). Her apparent 
impulsiveness and her inability to con- 
centrate imply that she needs the kind of 
assistance that only counselors and other 
people can provide. A counselor who 
had read our recent diagnostic study 
would have quickly identified her as a 
special person (Holland, Gottfredson & 
Nafziger 1973). 


THE STATUS QUO DILEMMA 


So far no one has been able to create 
a non-experience-based guidance de- 
vice. My assistant tried, but his effort 
does not appear useful. It begins: "Write 
down all the occupations you have never 
considered. Be careful to list those occu- 
pations which demand talents you lack, 
activities you have avoided, and com- 
petencies you have failed to acquire. In 
short, ignore who you really are." 

It seems more useful to promote 
exploratory activities before and after 
assessments than to construct assess 
ments that tell all people precisely what 
they would like to hear. I have elabo- 
rated my ideas about the constructive use 
of inventories and the liberation of men 
and women in some detail elsewhere 
(Holland 1974). 


OTHER REMEDIES 


Despite my reservations about the qual 
ity of Brown's evaluative study, I agree 
that the SDS needs improvement. Un- 
fortunately, it is difficult to be sure about 
a particular revision because the pU 
lisher and I receive much conflicting 2 
vice and because there is no instructio? 
technology for making revisions that 2 
ways work. We have, however, done the 
following things: 


* The Self-Directed Career Program 
was developed to make the SDS mo 
self-directed and error free. 
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€ A special edition of the SDS, Form 
Easy (Form E), was developed with all 
directions in fourth grade language. In 
addition, all scales were shortened by 
eliminating the poorest items. Further, 
all computational activities were sim- 
plified, so much so that 100 percent of a 
small sample of “real” fourth and fifth 
graders completed Form E without 
supervision. Ms. Omie, with some help, 
should be able to get through Form E. 


* Because I know that neither of these 
first two solutions always works, I am 
now developing the Paper Guidance Sys- 
tem, a more comprehensive self-study 
and experience program for people 
whose vocational problems require more 
extensive assistance. I don't expect this 
development always to work either, but I 
think the PGS will increase the number 
of people who can be helped with 
printed materials. 


COUNSELORS AND PAPER SERVICES 


Brown wants to reserve counseling for 
counselors, especially the diagnostic or 
assessment function. 1 would agree—if 
there were enough counselors to go 
around, if their diagnostic skills were less 
fallible, if their services were more effec- 
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tive, and if the only good way to make 
vocational decisions were through the 
direct services of a counselor. Because 
the evidence does not support these as- 
sumptions, I favor the use of self- 
directed assistance whenever possible 
and the use of whatever techniques or 
materials (even computers) will further a 
person's vocational aims. I believe we can 
meet the need if counselors will become 
managers, evaluators, and developers of 
services (as Brown has been) and if they 
will reduce their attempts to provide di- 
rect service. M 
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The Bandaid Man 


At times 
Ienvy the Bandaid Man 
Who cleaned my cuts 
when I was young 
While painting me as "mercurochrome clown" 
before he patched my pain 
with adhesive. 


That was security 
to know he cared 
and would be around 
To fix when possible 
all the hurts of childhood 
that come in growing to be man. 


His job I think 
was easier than mine 
For in counseling 
Icannot always see clearly 
Your past wounds, 
Scars, 
and might-have-beens. 


IfIcould 
on days like today 
Imight 
like the old man Iremember 
try with gentleness to cover them, 
For you sit beside me in tears 
andIknow how slowly 
it takes words to heal. 


SAMUEL T. GLADDING 
~ Rockingham County Mental Health Center, Wentworth, North 
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In the Field 


Reports of programs, practices, or techniques 


Systems Orientation to a Systems College 


JAMES O. HAMMONS 


rames O. Hammons is Research Associate in 
d e Center forthe Study of Higher Education at 
Bee orvenia State University in University 


In the last five years, the philosophical 
git door" of the community college 
: n. m put to the test as thousands of 
* z ed new students, or nontraditional 
udents, have walked in. Colleges en- 
ng substantial numbers of these stu- 
soni D discovered that traditional 
s * a of instruction that worked well 
^n Ta itional students simply did not 
iyo this new student population. 
as able alternative that is being used 
aa ever-increasing number of com- 
uy bein isa technique known as 
ie approach to individualized 
Ds on. This approach stresses the 
jio, pecific, measurable learning ob- 
didus ih à guide to student learning 
Whe, s asis for student evaluation. 
Bible es urlington County College, a 
ETE mmunity college located out- 
a iladelphia, opened its doors in 

» It was committed to using a systems 
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approach. Due to the fundamental dif- 
ferences between this approach and that 
used by the sending high schools in the 
area, a major problem was orienting stu- 
dents to the systems approach. This arti- 
cle summarizes Burlington's early fail- 
ures in attempting to develop a viable 
student orientation program, outlines 
the planning strategy that eventually led 
to success, describes the program that 
resulted, and presents descriptive data 
regarding the results. Hopefully, other 
colleges using a systems approach to in- 
struction will find the Burlington ex- 
perience useful. 


BACKGROUND OF THE 
ORIENTATION PROGRAM 


First-year responsibility for that part of 
the student orientation pertaining to the 
instructional program was assigned to a 
committee of charter faculty members. 
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Unfortunately, under the pressure of 
getting the college started, the commit- 
tee was forced to delegate its assignment 
to a low priority, and the resultant pro- 
gram reflected this. During the second 
year the student personnel staff assumed 
responsibility for the entire orientation 
program. Their efforts produced an 
adequate traditional student orientation 
program that essentially ignored 
academic matters. In the mistaken belief 
that experienced students were best 
qualified to orient new incoming stu- 
dents, and because the student govern- 
ment had requested to be given the task, 
responsibility for the third-year orienta- 
tion program was delegated to students. 
This orientation included a session about 
the college’s unique instructional pro- 
gram. As several staff members, includ- 
ing the dean of the college, viewed the 
program, they were appalled at the gen- 
erally poor quality of the program and 
the many misconceptions being commu- 
nicated in the student sessions about 
both the college and the instructional 
approach. 

Consequently, after discussions be- 
tween the dean of students and the dean 
of the college, a committee was ap- 
pointed that consisted of the dean of the 
college, the director of student activities, 
and three of the several faculty members 
who had witnessed the student- 
conducted program. 


PLANNING STRATEGY 


The task of this committee was to start 
from scratch and develop a means of 
orienting new students to both the col- 
lege and the unique instructional ap- 
proach being used by the college. At 
some since-forgotten point in the early 
meetings of this group, it occurred to the 
members to use a systematic approach to 
planning a student orientation program 
similar to that which characterizes a sys- 
tems approach to instruction. 

The systematic approach used by this 
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fourth-year committee was essentially 
that of (a) determining the goals and ob- 
jectives of the student orientation pro- 
gram, (b) deciding on an appropriate in- 
structional format, (c) developing mate- 
rials, (d) designing an evaluation plan 
that would indicate areas in need of revi- 
sion, and (e) developing a scheme for 
incorporating the revisions of the pilot 
program into the design for subsequent 
orientation programs. The group's only 
restriction was time. Because of time 
constraints necessitated by the unique 
calendar used at the college, the entire 
orientation program would have to be 
conducted in approximately half a day! 


DETERMINING GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 


The committee approached its first task, 
that of determining goals and objectives 
of the orientation program, through the 
logical but unorthodox procedure of 
asking the students what they thought. 
For several days early in the planning 
stage, it was not uncommon to see the 
committee members, including the dean 
of the college, interviewing students In 
hallways, student lounges, and the snack 
bar. In every case the questions were the 
same: "We're planning an orientation 
program for new students; what do you 
think we should tell them?" "What were 
some of the things that were new or dif 
ferent to you when you first enrolled? 
As expected, the questions produced à 
variety of answers, ranging from "The 
students here are older" and “You dont 
have to have a hall pass” to more substan” 
tive comments such as “Tell them it’s dit 
ferent.” “Tell them about learning objet- 
tives.” “Explain the grading system—tt$ 
fantastic.” A 
Guided by these data and the comm! i 
tee members’ own experience, the eon 
mittee developed a list of topics t° 3 
included. These topics were mer 
grouped into one of two classification’ 
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tation to the unique differences between 
being a student in a conventional high 
school and being a student in a two-year 
college using a systems approach to in- 
struction. Topics included in the first 
category were those common to orienta- 
tion programs of other community col- 
leges in the state: (a) the multiple func- 
tions of community colleges, (b) the 
rapid growth and acceptance of com- 
munity colleges in New Jersey and in the 
nation, (c) basic socioeconomic data 
about students attending Burlington, (d) 
general information about the staff, (e) 
the history and future plans of the col- 
lege, and (f) differences between high 
school and college. 

However, it is representative items 
contained in the second category on 
Which the remainder of this article fo- 
cuses. Topics selected for this part of the 
program included: 


* The reason the college had elected to 
use a systems approach to individualized 
Instruction 


* Differences between individualized 
and conventional instruction 


* The different roles of the students and 
faculty members in an institution using a 
Systematic approach to instruction 


* The grading system developed to ac- 
Company the instructional approach 


* The variety of teaching strategies used 
In implementing the approach 


$ The importance of instructional objec- 
ves 


* The purpose of the course syllabus 
and unit learning outlines 


True to Parkinson’s law that a com- 
Mittee of five is the optimum size for 
Teaching any agreement, the commit- 
tee quickly agreed on the topics to be 
included in the orientation and pro- 
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ceeded to write specific, measurable in- 
structional objectives for each concept, 
or goal statement. For example, from the 
general topic “differences between indi- 
vidualized and conventional instruc- 
tion," a specific objective generated was: 
“Be able to state at least three differences 
between individualized and conven- 
tional instruction.” 


SELECTING FORMAT 


Since there seemed to be sound peda- 
gogical reasons for doing so—and in 
order to make the orientation as much as 
possible like attending classes at Burling- 
ton—the committee decided to think of 
the orientation program in terms of a 
fictitious course, dubbed “Student 
Orientation 101.” 

The course was structured to include 
five sessions. The first session was 15 
minutes long; it was a large group session 
that introduced the topic by means of a 
narrated slide presentation on the com- 
munity college. It was hoped that this 
initial session would motivate students. 
The second session, lasting 30 minutes, 
involved an independent study assign- 
ment designed to acquaint students with 
the use of programmed audiovisual 
materials. For this purpose there was a 
slide-tape presentation on the systems 
approach. The third session consisted of 
small group meetings and was 45 min- 
utes long. In these meetings students 
had the opportunity to interact and to 
explore in detail topics and questions 
generated from the previous activities. 
Here also they discussed various testing 
and learning packets. The fourth session 
was an evaluation session lasting from 20 
to 30 minutes, The purposes of this ses- 
sion were to determine the extent to 
which students had mastered the objec- 
tives of the program, to provide a forum 
for their opinions of the program, and to 
familiarize them with the operations of 
the college’s testing center. These pur- 
poses were accomplished through the 
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use of a mastery test and an evaluation 
questionnaire. The last session was a so- 
cial hour. It lasted 45 minutes and pro- 
vided the opportunity for students, 
faculty members, and administrators to 
become better acquainted. Light re- 
freshments were served during this time. 


DEVELOPING MATERIALS 


The concepts determined, the objectives 
written, and the instructional strategies 
fixed, the major remaining tasks were 
those of developing the materials, outlin- 
ing activities for the small group meet- 
ings, programming the independent 
study material, generating test items 
geared to stated learning objectives for 
the mastery test, and developing an in- 
strument for student evaluation of the 
program. 

Every effort was made to insure that 
the materials prepared were representa- 
tive of those developed for use in the 
college. A major distinguishing charac- 
teristic of the instructional approach at 
Burlington is the distribution of a course 
syllabus and of detailed unit outlines, 
called learning packets, to students. 
Since these are routinely given to stu- 
dents for each course and every unit of 
each course, it seemed only logical to de- 
velop for “Student Orientation 101” a 
syllabus and a learning packet that fol- 
lowed the same format used by instruc- 
tors in the college. 

To illustrate the syllabuses used 
throughout the college, the syllabus for 
this course included sections containing 
descriptive information about the orien- 
tation program, goals of the program, 
methods used in teaching the program, 
learning resources associated with the 
program, attendance requirements, and 
evaluation procedures. The learning 
packet developed to go with the course 
syllabus was also designed to be an 

example of the packets students would 
receive in their classes; this packet in- 
cluded a listing of topics to be covered in 
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the program, a rationale for the | 
gram, a pretest and a posttest, sp 
learning objectives for the orientai 
and a description of the learning 
ties and resources developed for use in 
achieving the objectives of the program. — 
In view of new students' very limited 
or nonexistent knowledge about college; 
jargon was kept to a minimum. Scrij 
and other materials were written 
casual, conversational tone and wem 
personalized as much as possible. Hi 
is an example from one script: " 
course will meet only once—today. We 
will be your instructors, and this will 
your first and only class meeting. L 
assume the roll has been taken and 
class is beginning. Normally, during 
first meeting, your instructor will pt 
vide you with a course syllabus and will” 
discuss this with you. In many ways the 
syllabus is a contract between you and 
your instructor. In effect, it tells you 
what your instructor will do and wi 
you must do to earn an A, B, ©...“ 
Following the large group meeting, | 
students were divided into small groups 
and directed to rooms for their meet 
ings. Volunteer faculty members served. 
as discussion leaders for these groups. 
To facilitate these meetings, an outline 
of suggested activities for each small 
group had been previously developed 
and reviewed with each faculty discus” 
sion leader. After viewing a slide-tape i 
presentation on the systems appro: ce 
students received a learning packet for Ai 
fictitious unit of “Student Orientation 
101,” and the group leader gave a part 
by-part description of each segment ! Jg 
the packet. Also, the Burlington grading 
system was discussed. It was explained 
that Burlington uses criterion-refer 
enced testing (ie., “you are told Sp& - 
cifically in the objective how you MUS 
perform for any grade earned”) rather 
than norm-referenced testing (“we have 
no preconceived notion about how ma oe 
of you can receive A’s—there is ig c id 
peting against others for a grade"). 


"s 
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Also given special emphasis in each 
small group were the differences in the 
roles of the instructor and the student at 
Burlington as compared to those at con- 
ventional high schools and other col- 
leges. Each small group was then taken 
to the college testing center, where the 
students were asked to take a test cover- 
ing the content of the orientation and to 
complete a questionnaire regarding 
their impressions of the orientation 
program. 


OUTCOMES 


It seems to be indicated by several factors 
that the basic format of this pilot pro- 
gram was successful and should be re- 
tained as the basis for future orientation 
programs. 

Student Achievement on the Mastery Test. 
All students eventually passed the post- 
test. Only 13 percent passed on the first 
try, the majority passing on the second 
effort, after rereading the scripts of each 
presentation. All had passed by the third 
try. 

Student Evaluation of the Program. Stu- 
dent responses on the questionnaire 
Were quite positive, no one indicating 
that the program had been “Mickey 
Mouse.” Their responses reflected that 
they had a more positive attitude toward 
Burlington, that they understood the 
Purpose of the course syllabus and the 
learning packet, and that they had some 
idea about their role and that of faculty 
members at the college. 

Faculty Opinions. Numerous faculty 
members went out of their way to com- 
Ment on the noticeable positive influence 
the revised program had on their stu- 
dents, 

S pid Indications. In the year following 
ai Implementation of the revised orien- 
th ‘on program, Burlington experienced 

€ remarkably low attrition rate of 7.6 
ae among its freshman students; 
e gure had been 20 to 25 percent the 

Previous years. When word of this 
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spread, one of the first groups to visit the 
college was the staff of the Division of 
Two-Year Colleges for the State of New 
Jersey. Although they could isolate no 
one single causative factor, they attrib- 
uted a great deal of the success to the 
initial direction given new students by 
the student orientation program. It was 
their opinion that the program had done 
an outstanding job in changing many 
students’ false prejudgments about 
two-year colleges and in preparing stu- 
dents for their unique experiences at 
Burlington. If one measure of successful 
student adaptation to and acceptance of 
a new environment is the students’ ten- 
dency to remain in it, the program was 
definitely successful. Further, there do 
not seem to have been any other changes 
during this period that might have 
caused the decrease in attrition rate. 


CONCLUSION 


The basic program has remained intact 
since its original use in January 1972. In 
the fall of 1973 two 15-minute videotape 
recordings were added, one an introduc- 
tion of the president and his administra- 
tive staff and the other an introduction 
of the student development staff and 
their functions. In addition, a self- 
guided tour of the college building was 
included. The program was made a re- 
quirement for all full-time students, and 
an optional program was designed for 
part-time students. 4 

It might be inferred that Burlington 
has found “the” answer to orienting stu- 
dents to the community college and the 
systems approach. This is not the case, 
The program that has evolved at Bur- 
lington works for Burlington. While 
other colleges might benefit from Bur- 
lington’s experiences and materials, the 
primary contribution of the Burlington 
experience is, hopefully, in its demon- 
strating the efficiency of using a systems 
approach to developing a student orien- 


tation model. B 
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Alternate Sources of Information 
about the U.S. Military: A Bibliography 


ALICE SCHAEFFER 


Alice Schaeffer is a student in the MS program 
in the School of Library Service at Columbia 
University in New York City. Copies of the 
bibliography may be obtained by writing to the 
author at 564 West 189th St., New York, N.Y. 
10040. 


Each year many thousands of persons 
desert the United States Armed Forces. 
Even more thousands go AWOL: During 
fiscal year 1971, 17 percent of the men in 
the U.S. Army were listed as being absent 
without official leave at least once during 
the year (Ayres 1971), These men even- 
tually fill the armed forces’ 130 military 
prisons, where 80 to 90 percent of the 
prisoners (whose average age is 19) are 
confined for committing the offense of 
going AWOL (Barnes 1971). 

What is most disturbing about these 
figures is that, contrary to the popular 
image of the AWOL soldier as an unwill- 
ing draftee, the majority of military per- 
sonnel going AWOL are volunteers 
(Barnes 1971). The fact that these sol- 
diers risk imprisonment to escape an ob- 
ligation for which they had previously 
volunteered indicates that life in the 
military was not quite what they had ex- 
pected. 

Unfortunately, it is common for men 
and women to volunteer for the armed 
forces with only vague conceptions—or 
misconceptions—of what military life is 
like. One major reason for this is that 
usually the only available source of in- 
formation about enlistment and about 

military life is the local armed forces re- 
cruiting station, and military recruiters 
understandably present a rather fayora- 
ble account of military life to the poten- 
tial volunteer. Thus a need exists for 
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someplace to which an interested young 
person can turn for alternate, non- 
military-establishment sources of infor- 
mation about the U.S. Armed Forces. 

Counselors in schools, colleges, and 
agencies can help fill this need, first by 
being aware that such alternate sources 
of information do exist, and then by ac- 
tively encouraging the appropriate li- 
brary to seek out these alternate sources 
of information and to acquire materials 
offering different points of view. By 
providing this career information to its 
young adult users, the library can give 
them access to all the information they 
need in order to make well-informed de- 
cisions about whether to enlist in the 
armed forces. And by taking an active 
part in seeing that this information !5 
provided, counselors can ensure that the 
young people they counsel know exactly 
what they are doing if and when they do 
enlist. 

There exists a wide variety of alternate 
sources of information about the U.S. 
military. The following bibliography 1- 
cludes literature from organizations 
books, articles, and newspapers, all of 
which may be consulted directly by 
young people themselves. Also include 
is a separate list of materials that may be 
consulted more effectively by adults who 
work with young people. 

The items in this bibliography have 
been chosen not necessarily to dissuade 
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young people from entering the armed 
forces (military service may be the best 
career open to some young people) but 
rather to provide young adults with in- 
formation that will allow them to make 
informed, carefully determined deci- 
sions about whether to enlist. Until such 
information is easily available, the stock- 
ades and brigs of the United States 
Armed Forces will be filled with young 
people who discovered too late that mili- 
tary life was not what they had expected 
it to be. For, unlike a civilian who is dis- 
satisfied with a job, a soldier does not 
have the option of changing his or her 
mind and looking for something better. 
A soldier can’t quit. 


LITERATURE FROM ORGANIZATIONS 


American Friends Service Committee 
319 East 25th Street 
Baltimore, Maryland 21218 


AFSC—Baltimore has prepared sev- 
eral informative, clearly written pam- 
phlets specifically intended to ensure 
that young people are aware of all the 
ramifications of enlistment. Also availa- 
ble are reprints of pertinent articles, a 
"recruitment game" poster, and some 
literature in Spanish. Literature list 
available on request. 


CCCo 
2016 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19103 


“An Agency for Military and Draft 
Counseling,” CCCO publishes and 
otherwise makes available pamphlets, ar- 
ticle reprints, and books on a variety of 
topics, including military counseling, 
Junior ROTC, and counterrecruitment. 
Philadelphia is the location of the na- 
tonal office; other offices are located in 
Atlanta, Chicago, Denver, and San Fran- 
“sco. Regional offices can be consulted 
for the nearest local source of military 
pra draft counseling . General literature 
Ist available on request. 
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Fellowship of Reconciliation 
Box 271 
Nyack, New York 10960 


FOR makes available a wide selection 
of literature on topics such as the draft, 
the military, Junior ROTC, and nonvio- 
lence. Literature list available on request. 


National GI Project 
VVAW/WSO National Office 
827 West Newport Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60657 


The National GI Project makes avail- 
able various informative publications 
concerning military life and GI's. Litera- 
ture list available on request. 


War Resisters League 
339 Lafayette Street 
New York, New York 10012 


WRL provides a wide variety of litera- 
ture on peace issues, including a packet 
on counterrecruiting campaigns. Litera- 
ture list available on request. 


Community for Nonviolent Action 
RFD 1, Box 430 
Voluntown, Connecticut 06384 

This organization publishes a pam- 
phlet entitled “Recruiting: Myth and 
Fact,” which is also available in Spanish. 


Legal In-Service Project 
355 Boylston Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 02116 


A useful pamphlet available from this 
organization is “Nine Things to Re- 
member When You Visit the Recruiter! 


Midwest CCCO 
407 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60605 


The Midwest CCCO puts out two 
helpful pamphlets: “If Its a Job, Why 
Can't You Quit?” and “Quitting Your 
Job Is Not a Crime” (whereas going 


AWOL is). 
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BOOKS AND ARTICLES 


Barnes, P. Pawns: The Plight of the Citi- 
zen-Soldier. New York: Warner Books, 
1971. 


The single most accessible and com- 
plete source of information about the 
pitfalls of enlisting in the U.S. Armed 
Forces. Includes chapters on "Your 
Friendly Neighborhood Recruiter," 
"Remaking the Civilian," "The Loss of 
Rights," and "The Military Prisons" and 
an excellent bibliography of pertinent 
books, articles, and government docu- 
ments. 


Cortright, D. B. "The Military Recruit- 
ment Racket." Article in The Progressive, 
1973, 37(9), 40-43. 


An excellent, concise exposé of decep- 
tive recruitment practices. 


Crowell, J. Fort Dix Stockade: Our Prison 
Camp Next Door. New York: Links Books, 
1974. 


Inside an army prison. 


Gardner, F. The Unlawful Concert: An 
Account of the Presidio Mutiny Case. New 
York: Viking Press, 1970. 


The story of 27 soldiers who were 
charged with mutiny for protesting the 
shotgun death of a fellow soldier by a 
stockade guard. 


Loory, S. H. Defeated: Inside America's 
Military Machine. New York: Random 
House, 1973. 


In-depth study of problems in the 
armed forces. 


The New York Times (selected articles). 


“G.I. Deaths Raise Boot Camp Issue.” 
Sunday, January 23, 1972, Section 1, p- 
20. “U.S. Defense Department reports 
an average of 30 inductees die each year 
during basic training. . . . Training 
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officers for each service say deaths are 
unavoidable" (summary from The New 
York Times Index, 1972). 

"U.S. Sailors in Japan Jump Ship over 
Alleged Bias and Severity." Sunday, 
June 16, 1974, Section 1, p. 2. Sailors 
protesting "alleged racial discrimination 
and harsh discipline." 


Prasad, D. They Love It but Leave It: Ameri- 
can Deserters. London: War Resisters In- 
ternational, 1971. Available from CCCO 
or WRL. 


Notes various reasons for GI deser- 
tion, such as drugs, racism, theft, and 
violence. 


Rivkin, R. S. GI Rights and Army Justice: 
The Draftee’s Guide to Military Life and Law. 
New York: Grove Press, 1970. 


Discusses basic and advanced training, 
the "military mind," military justice, a 
soldier's rights and how to obtain them. 
A key book. 


Sherrill, R. Military Justice Is to Justice as 
Military Music Is to Music. New York: 
Harper & Row, 1969. 


A readable account of several exam- 
ples of military “justice,” with a chapter 
on military prison brutality. 


Walton, G. The Tarnished Shield. New 
York: Dodd, Mead, 1973. 


Includes sections on racism and drug 
abuse in the armed forces. 


BOOKS ESPECIALLY FOR THOSE 
WHO DO DECIDE TO ENLIST 


The Bay Area Turning the Regs Ar 
Committee. Turning the Regs Around: 
Handbook on Military Law and Counseling. 
San Francisco, 1973. Available from the 
National GI Project. 


"Intended mainly to help onli 
people understand military law, d 
book includes a good list of people an 
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organizations nationwide that can be of 
help in the event of “problems with the 
military.” 


Rivkin, R. S. The Rights of Servicemen: The 
Basic ACLU Guide to Servicemen’s Rights. 
New York: Avon Books, 1972. 


Chapters on military law, the right to 
privacy, freedom of expression, and 
AWOL and desertion. 


NEWSPAPERS AND NEWSLETTERS 


One of the best ways to get an insider's 
view of military life is to subscribe to a 
newspaper published by active-duty 
GI's. These newspapers contain many 
firsthand accounts of various situations 
and problems encountered by enlisted 
persons, male and female. 


Highway 13 
319 East 25th Street 
Baltimore, Maryland 21218 


Grapes of Wrath 
The Defense Committee 
P.O. Box 9870 
Norfolk, Virginia 23505 


Bragg Briefs 
Box 437 
Spring Lake, North Carolina 28390 


Rage 
P.O. Box 301 
Jacksonville, North Carolina 28542 


Death Ship Times 
P.O. Box 4643 
Charleston, South Carolina 29405 


Wildcat 
P.O. Box 1381 
Evanston, Illinois 60204 


Helping Hand 


P.O. Box 729 
Mountain Home, Idaho 83647 
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Long Beach MDM/Drydock 
701 West Broadway 
Long Beach, California 90812 


Up from the Bottom 
820 Fifth Street 
San Diego, California 92101 


Up Against the Bulkhead 
9 Prospect 
San Francisco, California 94110 


Fed-Up 
P.O. Box 9098 
Tacoma, Washington 98409 


The following publications, while not 
produced by active-duty GI's, contain 
much information about and relate 
many examples of common GI prob- 
lems. 


GI News 

National GI Project 
VVAW/WSO National Office 
897 West Newport Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60657 


Includes reports of the general situa- 
tions at various military bases as well as 
accounts of specific conflicts between 
GI's and the military. 


Recon 
P.O. Box 14602 A 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19134 


An informative monthly newsletter 
about the military. A special issue availa- 
ble separately, "Women: The Recruiter s 
Last Resort,” contains several articles 
written by women currently in the armed 
forces and should be read by every 
woman considering enlistment. 


FILM 
* Basic Training." Directed by F rederick 
Wiseman, 1971. Available from Zip- 


porah Films Inc., 54 Lewis Wharf, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts 02110. 
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A film with a perspective so balanced 
that it has been accepted as accurate by 
the army and anti-militarists alike. 


FOR ADULTS WHO WORK WITH 
YOUNG ADULTS 


These items can be useful to adults who 
are interested in recruitment awareness 
as well as to adults who must counsel 
young people about whether to enlist in 
the armed forces. 


Bachman, S. “How Much ofa Contract Is 
the Enlistment ‘Contract’?” Pamphlet 
available from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Justice, Room W-139A, Langdell 
Hall, Harvard Law School, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 02138. 


A thorough, in-depth discussion of 
the nature of the enlistment “contract,” 
from a legal point of view. 


Binkin, M., and Johnston, J. D. All- 
Volunteer Armed Forces: Progress, Problems, 
and Prospects. Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1973. 
Available from AFSC—Baltimore. 


Basic source material, including many 
statistics, detailing problems in and im- 
plications of recruiting for an all- 
volunteer armed forces. 


Counter Pentagon. A newsletter on coun- 
terrecruitment, edited by Stephen 
Gulick and published five timesa year by 
CCCO— Philadelphia. 


A most important source for all types 
of up-to-date counterrecruitment in- 
formation. Includes as a regular feature 
"Resources," a list of sources of informa- 
tion and counterrecruiting materials, 
both printed and audiovisual. 


Finn, J. (Ed.) Conscience and Command: 
Justice and Discipline in the Military. New 
York: Random House, 1971. 


Sophisticated discussions of the effects 
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of various military policies, in chapters 
such as “The Army and the First 
Amendment” and “The Military and the 
Individual” (about basic training’s psy- 
chological effects on recruits). 


Klare, M. T. "Can the Army Survive 
VOLAR? People Problems in an All- 
Volunteer Force." Article in Common- 
weal, 1974, 99, 384—389. 


Problems discussed include the lower- 
ing of standards to meet enlistment 
quotas and the possibility of an army 
composed disproportionately of mem- 
bers of minorities. 


McAuliffe, K. “The Small Print of En- 
listment.” Article in The Nation, 1974, 
218, 558-561. 


Excellent, compact report on the de- 
ceptive nature of the enlistment "con- 
tract." 


Marmion, H. A. The Case against a Volun- 
teer Army. Chicago: Quadrangle Books, 
1971. 


Includes a chapter on “A Class Army," 
which explains how "the poor and the 
disadvantaged can simply be shunted off 
into the military." 


"The Military: What to Tell Your Chil- 
dren." Pamphlet available from AFSC— 
Baltimore. 


To help adults counsel young people 
about whether to enlist in the arme 
forces. 


"NBC News Special." November 11, 
1973. Transcript available from Joseph 
Bernstein, Room 1216, NBC Studios, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, New York 
10020. 


A report on some problems of recruit- 
ing for the U.S. Army. Also discusses 
dishonest practices resorted to by i 
recruiters to fulfill their enlistme? 
quotas. 
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Reeves, T., and Hess, K. The End of the 
Draft. New York: Random House, 1970. 


“A proposal for abolishing conscrip- 
tion and for a volunteer army, for popu- 
lar resistance to militarism and the resto- 
ration of individual freedom." M 


REFERENCES 


Ayres, B. D., Jr. Army is shaken by crisis i 

iB Des y crisis in morale 
and discipline. New York Times, Septe: 

BE ee » September 5, 1971, 


Barnes, P. Pawns: The plight of the citizen-soldier. New 
York: Warner Books, 1971. 


Recipe for an Interesting Career Presentation 


CLIFFORD G. DOLL 


Clifford G. Doll is Job Placement Coordinator 

with the. Governors Career Development 

Program in the Bayonne (New Jersey) Public 
ools. 


"Please put the lights on, Mike, and tell 
Brian to wake up. The movie is over." 

, Another "good" previewed presenta- 
tion that failed to interest the class. 
There must be a better way,” I thought. 
As a classroom teacher, I pondered this 
problem many times and experimented 
with alternatives, with little success. 

As a career counselor responsible for 
ae many group presentations, I 
» evise programs that would in- 

rest students and still be informative. 
Although there are many good pub- 
lished materials, I found them too gen- 
Sin or not appealing enough. The in- 

mation about career opportunities in 
Particular is concerned with a large re- 
ike or national population and not 
yel Specific local area. I therefore de- 
oped my own slide and cassette pres- 
entation. 
ota presentation concerning 
plicated Pportunities is neither as com- 
ena Las as time-consuming as it may 
oe n fact, it is really quite simple 
enjoyable to do. Here is my “recipe” 


PERS; 
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for a do-it-yourself slide presentation of 
local career opportunities. 


MATERIALS NEEDED 


4 or 5 rolls of slide film with 
processing 

1 camera that takes slide pictures 

1 slide projector 

1 tape recorder 

1 reel of tape or cassette 30 to 60 


minutes in length 
5 to 15 records or recordings of songs 


1 imagination 


1. Take and develop slides of as many 
different careers in the community as 
you can. You can do this yourself with 
even a simple camera, or you can suggest 
itasa project to the school's photography 
club or to a student who is interested in 


photography. 
9. Select and record some popular 


songs applicable to various occupations. 
“If I Were a Carpenter,” by Bobby 
531 


Darin, and “People,” by Barbra Strei- 
sand, are two examples. Let your imagi- 
nation be your guide. But if you are not 
music-oriented, ask several students to 
aid in the selection. 

3. Combine and organize slides and 
records to form a smooth and interesting 
mixture of the words and people de- 
picted in the slides. For example, these 
lyrics from "People"—"People, people 
who need people"—could accompany 
slides of nurses, doctors, counselors, day 
care center workers, teachers, police 
officers, and fire fighters. Again, imagi- 
nation is a main ingredient. 

4. Allow mixture to last from 20 to 30 
minutes, because too much of even a 
good thing can become boring. The tim- 
ing can be controlled by the use of a slide 
projector that has an automatic timer or 
a remote-control changer. It’s easy to de- 
termine the length of time and number 
of slides needed. If, for example, a slide 
is shown for 10 seconds, 6 slides can be 
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shown in one minute. For a 20-minute 
program, then, 120 slides are needed, 


SPECIAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Itis advisable to get a release form signed 
by the individuals who appear in the 
slides. These forms are available in any 
good camera shop or through the mail 
from the photography magazines. Also, 
the copyright laws of the songs used in 
the presentation should be checked with 
the recording companies involved. A let- 
ter of explanation should suffice, as long 
as you don't plan to publish the package. 
These precautions are suggested not to 
frighten you but to prevent legal entan- 
glements. 

The directions in this recipe can be 
applied to any tapes and used success- 
fully. Just remember to keep it interest- 
ing to the students; the best way is to 
involve them in the process. W 
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An Introduction to Assertive 
Training Procedures 
for Women. 


1973. By Patricia Jakubowski- 
Spector. This introduction to the con- 
cept of the film series was written for 
use by counselors, psychologists, so- 
cial workers, teachers and other pro- 
fessional and lay people who are in a 
position to facilitate the personal 
growth of women and girls who often 
need help in learning how to engage 
in assertive behavior which will enable 
them to stand up for their basic human 
rights and yet not violate the rights of 
others. 32 pp. $2.25. (order #052). 


WRITE FOR YOUR FREE APGA MULTIMEDIA CATALOG, 
WHERE YOU'LL FIND INFORMATION ABOUT APGA's 
ASSERTIVE TRAINING FILMS. FOR BOOK ORDERS OR 
CATALOG REQUESTS, WRITE: 


American Personnel and Guidance Assn. 
Publication Sales, 

1607 New Hampshire Ave. 

Washington, D.C. 20009 
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Leader's Guide to Assertive 
Training for Women: 
A Stimulus Film. 


1973. By Joan Pearlman, Karen 
Coburn, Patricia Jakubowski-Spector. 
This book provides a brief outline of 
assertive training, a group leader's 
discussion model and an elaboration 
of each vignette shown (the rights in- 
volved and suggested assertive re- 
sponses). 24 pp. $2.25. (order #053). 


Women and Counselors. 


Personnel and Guidance Journal, Oc- 
tober 1972. Judy Lewis, guest editor. 
Represents the voices of women who 
will no longer “accept the fact that this 
is a man's world." The problems are 
stated, solutions are proposed, and 
steps for implementation are given. 80 
pp. $2. (order #51-2-SP) 


Leader's Guide to Back to 
School, Back to Work: 
A Stimulus Film. 


1973. By Joan ‘Pearlman, Arthur 
Resnikoff. This book provides theory 
on the use of the stimulus film as an 
integral technique in counseling 
women in transition, different ap- 
proaches on how to use the film, a 
model for debriefing the vignettes and 
a discussion model for confronting is- 
sues raised in the vignettes. 24 pp. 
$2.25. (order #054). 


Counseling Girls and Women 
Over the Lifespan. 


72. By Esther E. Matthews, S. Nor- 
bue Feingold, Jane Berry, Bettina 
Weary, Leona E. Tyler, Develops and 

romotes awareness, understanding 
and knowledge needed by the coun- 
selorto assist girls and women in utiliz- 
ing their potentiality in the world of 
work. Bibliographies included. 96 pp. 
$2.50. (order #318) 
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Etcetera 


Daniel Sinick 


Publishers interested in having their materials reviewed here are requested to send two 
copies to Daniel Sinick, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006. 


Contemporary Issues in Counseling edited by C. 
Gilbert Wrenn and Sandford S. Davis. Arizona State 
University, Tempe 85281. 1974. 86 pp. $3.00 
paperback. 


This remarkable product of a graduate semi- 
nar on “Professional Issues in Counseling” is 
further evidence that Wrenn can do nothing 
wrong. He has written perceptive introduc- 
tions to the three sections grouping the eight 
student essays: "Counseling Minority 
Groups" (one on the Chicano and the Indian, 
one on women), "The Counseling Process" 
(one on the counselor as catalyst, one called 
"Solo or Symphony?", and a third called 
"Counselor Education: Training or Ther- 
apy?”), and “Counseling and Mental Health 
in the Community" (one focusing on social 
policy, one on doctoral level professionals, 
and one on "systemic thinking"). Each has 


important implications for theory and prac- 
tice. 


Survival in the Sexist Jungle by Andrew J. DuBrin. 
Books for Better Living, 21322 Lassen St, 
Chatsworth, Califomia 91311. 1974. 239 pp. $1.50 
Paperback. 


An industrial psychologist has industriously 
put together a survival kit for put-upon 
women. Fourteen forthright chapters deal in 
down-to-earth fashion with such topics as 
“Rejoinders to Sexist Put-Downs,” “Games- 
womanship,” and how to liberate husband, 
lover, or boss. How to apply for a job is cov- 
ered, as well as how to file grievances. 
Strategies and tactics of all types are de- 
scribed, some pitched to a rather low level in 
this battle of the sexes. Without sinking to 
jungle warfare, women can gain much 
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know-how from this book in advancing (not 
only their but) our cause. 


Ribbin', Jivin', and Playin’ the Dozens: The Un- 
recognized Dilemma of Inner City Schools by 
Herbert L. Foster. Ballinger Publishing Company, 17 
Dunster St., Harvard Square, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts 02138. 1974. 353 pp. $9.50. 


At once edifying and entertaining, this schol- 
arly book is a Best Buy for educators. Having 
learned the hard way—as white teacher in the 
blackboard jungle—about street-corner sur- 
vival techniques transferred to the classroom, 
Foster here shares the nitty-gritty knowledge 
he deems essential for effective education of 
inner-city youngsters. He sees the taunting 
tactics of the title as representing life styles 
and ground rules to be accepted as givens in 
reducing white racism and fear of the un- 
familiar and in enhancing teaching/learning 
in the inner city. 


Dale 
Staffing Policies and Strategies edited by 

Yoder and Herbert G. Heneman, Jr. Bureau : 
National Affairs, Inc., 1231 25th St. N.W., wen 
ington, D.C. 20037. 1974. 297 pp. $5.00 paperback: 


This is the first of seven volumes planned as 
the official Handbook of Personnel and Indus- 
trial Relations of the American Society for Per- 
sonnel Administration. Carefully organize 1 
this book has seven detailed chapters ME 

pertinent exhibits, figures, and tabl se 
P&G'ers will find much fundamental er 
rial on such broad topics as rec 
selection, interviewing, testing, job aD 1 
equal employment, personnel appraisal, a ^ 
other personnel procedures from prom 
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tion/demotion to termination/retirement. 
Practices and instruments described are es- 
sential knowledge for those employed in 
business and industry; they may also be ap- 
plicable to guidance and counseling settings. 


New Roles for Youth in the School and the 
Community by the National Commission on Re- 
sources for Youth. Citation Press, 50 West 44th St., 
New York 10036. 1974. 245 pp. $4.25 paperback. 


This nonprofit commission of distinguished 
members, headed by Ralph Tyler, describes 
here numerous programs around the coun- 
try in which youth have been active partici- 
pants. The “new roles" include building cur- 
riculum, teaching, communicating via vari- 
ous media, performing counseling and other 
helping activities, operating businesses, and 
serving on community projects. A wrap-up 
chapter suggests characteristics of effective 
programs and major steps in getting pro- 
grams started and keeping them going. 


Earthchild: Glories of the Asphyxiated Spectrum 
by Warren Brodey. Gordon and Breach Science 
Publishers, Inc., 1 Park Ave., New York 10016. 
1974. 166 pp. $9.95 hardbound, $4.95 paperback. 


One in a series of books “edited in tandem 
with the journal entitled Social Change,” this 
nontraditional book has a preface by the 
series editor that starts with a strangely sexist 
solecism: “Man is an endangered species.” 
Another editing inadequacy is the minimal 
legibility of the textual material, printed on 
left-hand pages against multiply gray back- 
grounds; the right-hand pages are mainly 
photo collages that aesthetically complement 
the text. Brodey, recognizing that “to each 
Species its own species is special,” empathizes 
with animals, insects, even eggs (eggsisten- 
tialism?) and gives perspective to such con- 
Cepts as time, cause-effect, and nationalism/ 
war in a challenging idiosyncratic style. 


dole for Sociologists in Service Organizations 

th James E. Trela and Richard O'Toole. Kent State 

Sree. Press, Kent, Ohio 44240. 1974. 83 pp. 
.00 paperback. 


Grossly misnamed, this little book deals effec- 
tively with the research role of a “social sci- 
ence” professional (could be a psychologist) 
in a setting such as the Cleveland Vocational 
Guidance and Rehabilitation Services, where 
both authors were directors of research. Role 
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PUBLISH YOUR 
BOOK IN 90 DAYS 


Wanted: book manuscripts on all sub- 


jects, Expert editing, design, je 
facture and marketini ol ndar 
one roof. Completed books in 90 
days, Low break-even. Two FREE 
yook and terana give details, 

, Success stories, Wri : 
Dent A rite or phone 


EXPOSITION PRESS, INC. 
Jericho, N.Y. 11753 516 997-9050, 


development and differentiation and the 
repertoire of roles are delineated, as well as 
numerous issues (e.g., research vs. services, 
basic vs. applied, change agent vs. technical 
resource) and both researcher and adminis- 
trator problems and strategies. 


Annual Review of Behavior Therapy Theory and 
Practice: 1974 edited by Cyril M. Franks and G. 
Terence Wilson. Brunner/Mazel, Inc., 64 University 
Place, New York 10003. 1974. 769 pp. $25.00. 


The weighty second volume in this annual 
series includes 43 substantive articles under 
10 groupings, with 10 substantial commen- 
taries by the astute editors, who relate these 
articles to those in the first volume. Sensitive 
to controversial issues and to increased criti- 
cism from both professional and public quar- 
ters, the editors endeavor to comment with- 
out undue defensiveness. The articles them- 
selves run the behavior mod gamut, such 
terms rearing their heads as reinforcement, 
contingency, desensitization, token economy, 
operant conditioning, and "self-regulation of 
behavior" (paradoxical or self-deceptive?). 


fairs by William G. Thomas and Jane S. Permaul. 


Ave., Fullerton, California 
Ed acier n paperback ($2.50 for 
CPGA members). 
No. 7 in the CPGA Monograph Series, this 
814 x 11 publication is a systematic guide for 
those seeking student personnel positions at 
the post-high-school level. Detailed informa- 
tion is provided about what the field is like, 
where the jobs are, and how to get them—the 
last being the subject of the bulk of this help- 


ful book. 
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Book Reviews 


Publishers wishing to have their books considered for review in this column should 
send two copies of each book to the Editor, Personnel and Guidance Journal, 1607 
New Hampshire Avenue N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009. 


——————————————— 


Restructuring the Baccalaureate: A 
Focus on Time-Shortened Degree 
Programs in the United States by 


Robert M. Bersi p. 536 
The Group as Agent of Change edited 
by Alfred Jacobs and Wilford Spradlin p. 538 
Group Counseling and Therapy 
Techniques in Special edited 
by Richard E. Hardy and John G. Cull p. 538 
Correctional Psychology by Robert J. 
Wicks p. 540 
Elements of Encounter: A Bodymind 
Approach by William C. Schutz p.542 


nci rh. bnew A Focus on 
ime-Shortened ree Programs in the United 
States by Robert M. Bersi. Washington, D.C.: 
American Association of State Colleges and Univer- 
sities, 1973. 160 pp. $4.50. 


A prominent thrust of efforts over the past 
few years to make higher education more 
flexible and therefore more responsive to di- 
verse student needs and circumstances has 
been toward the modifying of arrangements 
and requirements. with Tespect to time. 
Spurred by Less Time, More Options, the 1971 
report of the Carnegie Commission on 
Higher Education, many traditionally four- 
year colleges and universities have under- 
taken to reduce the time required to earn a 
baccalaureate degree. This book identifies 
243 such institutions, describes the programs 
thatare in effect or are being planned at 73 of 
them, and provides a historical perspective 
on time-shortening and a thoughtful analysis 
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Exercises in Personal and Career De- 
velopment by Barrie Hopson and Pa- 
tricia Hough 


The Communication Contract by Susan 
B. Goldstein and Luther F. Sies 


Schools without Counselors: Guid- 
ance Practices for Teachers by William 
B. Stafford 


An Introduction to signe ped dp 
chology by Melvin Zax and Gerald A. 
Specter 


Breaking the Bonds of Racism by Paul 
and Ouida Lindsey 


The Human Constraint: The Coming 
Shortage of Managerial Talent by John 
B. Miner 


p. 542 


p. 543 
p. 544 


p. 545 


p. 546 


p. 546 


of the various ways colleges have gone about 
reducing the time students must spend to 
earn degrees, 

The book is based on a national study spon- 
sored by the American Association of State 
Colleges and Universities and the California 
State College, Dominguez Hills, and sup- 
ported financially by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion. More than 1,400 accredited fourm 
colleges and universities were queried by ma 
in 1972-73; responses were received from 
1,008 institutions, and the 243 institutions 
that reported proposed or operational ped] 
shortening programs were contacted by tete 
phone, leading to the gathering of mos 
complete information on the basis of inter 
views, questionnaires, and available p" 
lished materials. Ut 

The author makes clear that the purpose 
the study was to gather information and t d 
his purpose is to disseminate it. He does ™ 
advocate any particular program or aP- 
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Asavings account. A nest egg. To put it more 
formally, a sound cash foundation fortheir post- 
service futures. 

That might sound strange to you, unless you take 
into account the recent competitive increases in Air 
Force pay, and the many dollar-stretching 
economies available. 

Today, an airman starts at $344 a month, plus free 
room and board. Since he is eligible forthree 
promotions during his first two to three years. he (or 
she) should complete a first enlistment earning at 
least $437 a month. Add to this a monthly clothing 
allowance of about $8 formen, 40 forwomen: a 
food allowance of $72; and a quarters allowance 
01376, or free housing (most single airmen live on 
base). That is equivalent to a monthly salary of 
almost $600, and even more ifthe airman gets 
married. 

By itself, that is a respectable figure. But. it's only 
when you take into account the many low-cost 
goods and services that the Air Force provides that 
one can appreciate the amount of discretionary 
income avaliable to Air Force personnel. 

We could give you a long list of such benefits, but 
afew examples should suffice: 


+ 520,000 life insurance policy-at $3.40 permonth. ... 


+ Comprehensive medical care for each airman 
and his family. A 

+ Comprehensive dental care for military: 

+ Substantial shopping savings at both Base - 
Exchange (department store) and commissary 
(supermarket). ‘ im 

* Numerous and low-cost recreational 
(i.e. bowling alley. movie theatre, pool: 

* Thirty days’ annual vacation: 1 
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airman can bank and save alargeparofhis 
salary Overall, he or she is in a favorable economic 
position. 

The Air Force has other ways of enriching its 
people. The mostimportant of them is that we can 
teach them life-long skills that should help them 
earn a comfortable living throughout their working 
careers, Every year, the Air Force uses 7,000 full- j 
time instructors to teach 1200 formal courses at its 
seven majorand regionally accredited vocational 
schools to train over 100,000 men and women for 
200 different kinds of Air Force jobs. We're proud of 
that, and proud that over 85% of our airmen could’ 
find work in related civilian occupations after their 
separation from the service. 

We're just as proud of the educational oppor- 4 
tunities we provide. The Alr Force pays three-fourths 
ofthe tuition for after-hours college courses, More 
than thatthe AirForcehasimplementedan |... 
organized college vocational program. Called the 
Community College of the Air Force (CCAF F), it give: 

Air Force personnel the opportunity to earn the Al 
Force version of an Associate in Technology 
by combining their technical training with job: 
related off-duty education in any one of over 


. CCAF curriculum majors. And those are riches 
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proach, believing that a conclusive evaluation 
of time-shortening activities would be more 
appropriate “upon conclusion of the current 
period of general experimentation.” 
Although some of the information about 
particular institutions is probably already out 
of date, I believe that guidance counselors 
will find this book useful for the leads it pro- 
vides to colleges offering shortened degree 
programs and worthwhile for the insights it 
provides with respect to the possibilities and 
implications (including cost implications) of 
such programs.—John A. Valentine, College 
Entrance Examination Board, New York, N.Y. 


The Group as Agent of Change edited by Alfred 
Jacobs and Wilford Spradlin. New York: Behavioral 
Publications, Inc., 1974. 463 pp. $19.95 hardbound, 
$9.95 paperback, 


If you want to know where it’s at in group 
treatment methods these days, I strongly rec- 
ommend that you read this extremely well- 
written and well-organized book. It is an ex- 
cellent source for practitioners and students 
who wish to be introduced to the recent 
trends in this area, particularly those that 
stem from the fields of social psychology, 
education, and psychology. Traditional 
psychoanalytic and medical models of group 
treatment are not included in the book. 

The book is composed of a series of papers 

organized within four major sections. Each 
Paper is written by an author who was 
selected by the editors because of his or her 
expertise in an innovative area of group 
treatment. An introduction precedes each 
major section, and a summary precedes each 
paper; both emphasize the salient points for 
the reader. The Opening introduction is the 
best analysis I've seen of the common themes 
that characterize the new approaches as they 
differ from the more traditional ones, 

The first section is an overview of the 
group movement as it relates to our contem- 
porary American culture. It deals with the 
needs that are being met by groups on an 
individual as well as on an institutional and 
social level. 

Seven authors describe their particular 
group strategies or treatment programs in 
section two. A milieu therapy system is de- 
lineated, and a token economy system in a 
hospital setting is described. Arnold Lazarus 

discusses how aggressive behavior can be 
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modified in groups; Albert Ellis once again 
drives home his techniques for assisting indi- 
viduals to think more rationally and respond 
with more appropriate emotional behavior; 
George Bach delineates his methods for 
training spouses to fight in more constructive 
ways; Arnett, Spates, and Ulrich discuss how 
Skinner's learning principles can be used to 
teach social behavior as well as academic sub- 
jects in the schools. 

Section three covers theoretical issues, 
primarily dealing with alternative ways of de- 
veloping conceptual structures of group in- 
teraction and ways to measure that interac- 
tion. 

The final section consists of four papers 
that review the literature dealing with (a) the 
use of parents as treatment agents for their 
children, (b) the role of emotion in group 
interventions, (c) the use of verbal and video- 
tape feedback, and (d) the use of systematic 
training as a group treatment technique (ala 
Carkhuff) as well as other behavior modifica- 
tion methods. 

In summary, if you are interested in group 
counseling or therapy, this book is worth 
reading.—Tony Roffers, University of Cali 

fornia, Berkeley. 


Group Counseling and Therapy Techniques m 
Special Settings edited by Richard E. Hardy an 
John G. Cull. Springfield, Illinois: Charles C Thomas, 
1974. 166 pp. $10.75. 


Reading this book does not encourage one to 
say, "I wish I'd written that." Even the title is 
something of a misnomer, since the nine 
"special settings" seem to be an excuse for 
putting between two hard covers several arti- 
cles related to group counseling. The resultis 
a hodgepodge of ideas and techniques (none 
bad within itself), no attempt having been 
made to organize the material properly $0 25 
to be systematically useful to a reader. The 
book could have made a better contribution 
had it been organized around common 
group themes or problems and had 1 
suggested ways of resolving these problems 
in a variety of settings. Issues tend to be dis- 
cussed in a haphazard, disorganized manner; 
the reader will benefit most from choomt 
single article of personal interest or Tee 
vance. Buss ie 
Although the book's jacket indicates © 2 
Hardy and Cull are the authors, they ? 
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or 

breaks a manager ? 
John Wileys 

sot some answers! 


FORMATIVE YEARS IN BUSINESS: 
A Long-Term AT&T Study of Managerial Lives 
by Douglas W. Bray, Richard J. Campbell, and Donald L. Grant, 
all of the AT&T Company 

This book presents the findings of the most intensive longitudinal study 
of young managers ever done. It analyzes the growth and development of 
274 managers during their first eight years of employment in the Bell 
System. The book delves into the interplay between young managers' 
expectations and company policies and receptiveness 1o change. FORM- 
ATIVE YEARS IN BUSINESS examines how the essential determinants 
of progress—motivational factors and recruitment policies—affect man- 
agers' values and change their personal lives. An indispensable reference 
for behavioral scientists, personnel executives, and business career- 
oriented students. 1974 236 pages $12.95 


COLLEGE PROFESSORS AND THEIR IMPACT ON STUDENTS 
by Robert C. Wilson, Jerry G. Gaff, Evelyn R. Dienst, Lynn Wood, 

and James L. Bavry, all of the University of California at Berkeley 
This book is the first long-term analysis of the major roles and responsi- 
bilities of college and university teachers, and the impact these edupatore 
have on their students. Using empirical data from 1000 teachers at six 
colleges and universities, this forceful study shows: the values and atti- 
tudes professors have toward teaching and learning; their various nare 
tional practices; and the degree to which they successfully sine e 
students’ intellectual growth and development. These findings raras Nea 
insights on such imperative issues as alternative classroom, eac! ng 
practices, faculty accessibility to students, and support or resi stance 
academic change. 75  240pp.(approx) $12.95 


Mail coupon to: Wiley-Interscience, 
P.O. Box 4569, Grand Central Station, New York, 
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really the book's editors, as they have pro- 
vided less than 20 percent of the written 
material themselves. Their chapters on pub- 
lic offenders, marital counseling, and the 
Fort Lauderdale SEED program for youthful 
drug abusers are by far the weakest, most 
superficial, and least helpful in the book. 
Lassiter has provided a quarter of the ma- 
terial with his articles on group counseling 
with the mentally handicapped and in work 
adjustment situations. He has reviewed some 
literature and provided a detailed "activity 
schedule" that might be used by a group 
worker in these two areas. Based on impres- 
sionistic research, Lassiter's strength lies in 
his concrete ideas about where a group 
worker could start in a 10-week program, 
with some homework suggestions for the 
group members. A good supplement is Sal- 
hoot’s article detailing specific rehabilitation 
programs with physically disabled persons. 

The Allans’ article on group counseling of 
the “disadvantaged” is solely a statement of 
personal counseling experiences that they 
feel could be applied to any counseling set- 
ting; it seems out of place in the book. The 
well-written Duncan article on group coun- 
seling of adolescents details a conservative, 
practical approach for the high school coun- 
selor. The Ross article on alcohol abusers 
provides a useful behavioristic approach to 
group counseling. 

The book is directed to practitioners 
operating in schools, colleges, public agen- 
cies, penal institutions, and mental institu- 
tions. Since most of the material of interest to 
a specific practitioner should be available 
elsewhere, it is difficult to recommend pur- 
chase to anyone except rehabilitation coun- 
selors and libraries. One wonders about the 
justification for even publishing this as a 
book.—Larry Eberlein, University of Alberta, 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 


Correctional Psychology by Robert J. Wicks. San 
Francisco: Canfield Press; 1974. 169 pp. $5.95. 


Are you a correctional officer, social worker, 
nurse, psychological intern, administrator, or 
for that matter any other person working in a 
correctional institution? If so, you may find 
Robert Wicks' recent publication of interest. 
Although the title is Correctional Psychology, 
this text and resource book is certainly 
broader in scope, encompassing educational, 
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training, and therapy programs plus selected 
problem areas within prisons and a section on 
community-based corrections. Persons in- 
terested in such areas as classification and the 
use of nonprofessionals in corrections may 
also find helpful reading material. A listing of 
core references is provided at the end of each 
chapter, and these references seem intended 
to structure further exploration in any of the 
10 major areas of focus. 

Three chapters deal with specific treat- 
ment techniques, including behavior mod- 
ification, reality therapy, transactional 
analysis, and guided group interaction. Short 
8- to 10-page discussions of each approach 
deal with background material, client popu- 
lation, application, and criticisms of the par- 
ticular theoretical points of view. Case studies 
are used to give concrete examples of the 
approach and its usefulness. Within the sec- 
tion on behavior modification, token 
economies are explained as they have appli- 
cation in institutional and community-based 
correctional programs. 

Not only in the above examples but 
throughout the book there is an effort to be 
practical and down-to-earth. In many in- 
stances, such as in the review of community- 
based programs, there is an emphasis on the 
problems of community treatment that seems 
to be an effort to bring the material to the 
level of operation and meet the practitioner 
on the street or in the institution. 

For the student of corrections, prison vio- 
lence is dealt with and exposed. Prison riots, 
riot prevention, self-mutilation, and suicide 
are examined for causes and preventive mea- 
sures. Two problem areas that are unique to 
Corrections are prison sexuality and the rela- 
tionship between treatment and custody. For 
persons with a limited exposure to correc- 
tions, both of these discussions would provide 
valuable information to aid in better under- 
standing the workings of a prison and the 
people who make up the prison scene. 

The author concludes with some remarks 
about the future of correctional psychology. 
For him, the future will be determined by 
whether or not correctional psychology "can 
show itself to be an effective catalyst in the 
process of offender rehabilitation." There 1s 
a final plea to try correctional psychology be- 
fore concluding that it will not work.— 
Richard E. Lawrence. University of Maryland, 
College Park. 
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NEW FROM SARAH SPLAVER is poe Opt aa sete nee became gif 
NONTRADITIONAL COLLEGE ROUTES TO CAREERS i 


Covers all aspects of nontraditionality in higher education with emphasis on career prepara- 
tion. Details innovations and changes taking place in colleges throughout the country based 
on the author’s survey of over 2,200 institutions of higher education — including the many 
types of nontraditional and alternative programs. #32732 Tr. $6.95; #32733 MCE* $6.29 


also by Sarah Splaver 
| NONTRADITIONAL CAREERS FOR WOMEN 


“This book is a must for all counselors....' The School Counselor 
#32619 Tr. $5.95; #32620 MCE* $5.04 


| PARAPROFESSIONS: Careers of the Future and the Present hii 

**,.. Here is a career book truly geared to the needs of today.’ Career Education Digest | 
#32545 Tr. $4.95; #32546 MCE* $4.79 — 

YOUR CAREER — IF YOU'RE NOT GOING TO COLLEGE 


“|. A down-to-earth book such as this can make an incalculable difference in the life 


ofa student." Scholastic Teacher #32461 MCE* $56.79 .— 
i 


YOUR HANDICAP — DON’T LET IT HANDICAP YOU M 


^... This book does not talk down but is on just the right level. Highly recommended." | 
Granite School District, Salt Lake City #32653 Tr. $6.25; #32654 MCE* $5.79 
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Elements of Encounter: A Bodymind Approach 
by William C. Schutz. Big Sur, Califomia: Joy Press, 
1973. 118 pp. $6.00. 


In the introduction Schutz notes that this 
book began with a request from Raymond 
Corsini to write a chapter for a book entitled 
Current Psychotherapies (1973), which he (Cor- 
sini) was editing. Schutz wrote that chapter 
and then decided to expand it and publish it 
separately, resulting in the present short 
book. In the introduction Schutz claims that 
the book “is suitable for courses in 
psychotherapy, clinical psychology, social 
psychology, education, nursing, religion, 
administration, sociology, and perhaps for 
classes in other fields.” 

The main areas, and I use the term area 
rather than chapter, are the following: a 
definition of encounter, a history of encoun- 
ter, principles of encounter, the physiological 
basis of encounter, the psychological basis of 
encounter, theory of group development, the 
encounter group, evaluation of encounter, 
application of encounter, and, of course, a 
summary. 

In many ways this is a disappointing book. 
Over the years I have come to expect far 
more from Schutz. No one questions the con- 
tribution he has made with the FIRO-B nor 
the groundbreaking work he took part in 
during the early years of the encounter 
movement. However, he has moved beyond 
the tough-mindedness of the scientist- 
practitioner and seems to have entered the 
field of religion and zealous missionary work, 
which seems to be so prevalent in the popular 
press that deals with psychology, particularly 
encounter, As an entrepreneur, Schutz 
leaves himself open to numerous criticisms 
and is a much less capable writer than when 
he is writing for a more serious population, 
such as in the chapter in the Corsini book. In 
the section dealing with evaluation of en- 
counter he devotes approximately three and 
a quarter pages to material that is far from 
being experimental and none of which at- 
tempts to evaluate some of the more serious 

charges against the encounter movement 
itself. 

In summary, all I can share with my fellow 
APGA ers is that in these times of tight money 
I would advise you to buy Corsini’s book— 
which is a rich, full presentation and which 
provides numerous other points of view 
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much more objectively and is very well writ- 
ten—and to avoid the expense of the present 
volume, unless you are looking for something 
colorful for your bookshelf.—William J. 
Chestnut, Indiana University, Bloomington. 


Exercises in Personal and Career Development 
by Barrie Hopson and Patricia Hough. New York: 
APS Publications, Inc., 1973. 147 pp. $8.00. 


The main thrust of this book is to provide 
secondary teachers a group of practical exer- 
cises in personal and career development. 
For this endeavor the authors are to be 
applauded, since they make a sincere effort 
to get counseling-type developmental ac- 
tivities into the classroom. 

The exercises are presented in a concise 
format that would encourage classroom 
teachers to use them. Each exercise has an 
outline that includes an objective, suitability 
group, time needed, size of group, recom- 
mended helps or helpers required, materials 
needed, and a description of the exercise. 
The book would have been strengthened if a 
number of the exercises had a more 
thorough description, especially for a class- 
room teacher who may not be acquainted 
with background information on either per- 
sonal growth exercises or career information. 

Unfortunately, the authors miss a great 
opportunity for cooperation by failing to rec- 
ommend the use of a counselor as a resource 
person. A counselor-consultant would be a 
great advantage to teachers as they prepare, 
present, and follow up these exercises with 
applications to personal growth and career 
development. Too often students consider 
such exercises amusing games, and the real 
value is mostly lost because the follow-up ap- 
plications are never made. 

The book is written for secondary school 
teachers in England, and this is a shortcom- 
ing for an American audience. References to 
classroom applications are made, for exam- 
ple, simply as third year or fourth year. 
Fourth-year students in England are approx- 
imately 15 years old. 

The career exercises use examples and 
terminologies that are culturally oriented. 
Examples of pay are listed in pounds, statis- 
tics and organizational references are given 
of situations in England, and work ter- 
minologies are often foreign to the American 
reader. This cultural gap, however, does not 
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seem to pose a serious problem in relation to 
the personal development exercises. 

The book does contain a variety of ideas for 
practical exercises that could either be used 
by secondary teachers or adapted for use by 
counselors in group settings. Use of mne- 
monic devices aids interest and readability. A 
lack of cohesiveness is due to a failure to tie 
the theory, the personal growth, and the ca- 
reer development sections into an identifi- 
able unified program.—Elwood R. Peterson, 
Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah. 


The Communication Contract by Susan B. Gold- 
stein and Luther F. Sies. Springfield, Illinois: Charles 
C Thomas, 1974. 368 pp. $12.75. 


The intention of this book is to study and 
attempt to improve interpersonal and in- 
trapersonal communication in a variety of 
settings. It is offered as a textbook for com- 
munication courses and as worthwhile read- 
ing for practitioners in psychology and edu- 
cation. Existential overtones are present 
throughout, with frequent citations of exis- 
tentialist thinkers. 

The authors begin with basic communica- 
tion concepts and "the negotiation of the 
communication contract." The initial chap- 
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ters establish a sound framework, grounded 
in perceptual and transactional psychology, 
for understanding communication. 

The chapter most likely to be of interest to 
counselors deals with communication- 
centered therapy. The authors emphasize 
the importance of analyzing verbal behavior 
and the pathology of language in the 
therapeutic encounter. The discussion of the 
language of schizophrenia is most valid, and I 
became quite excited about the possibility of 
the application of such communication- 
oriented considerations to other counseling 
settings. Several therapeutic techniques de- 
signed to improve communication are of- 
fered; while counselors will be familiar with 
role playing, they should find the improvisa- 
tional, object focus, pantomime, and gib- 
berish techniques enlightening. 

A chapter that is likely to raise a few eye- 
brows and perhaps make several readers feel 
uncomfortable is “Metacommunication in 
American Education." It proceeds from a 
sketchy discussion of contradictory messages 
communicated through educational institu- 
tions at all levels—e.g., compete but co- 
operate—to a rather lengthy yet engrossing 
presentation of communication and interac- 
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Published December 1974 


Tests In Print II 


An Index to Tests, Test Reviews, 


and 
the Literature on Specific Tests 


An invaluable reference work for all 
test users. The 1,156 two-column pages 
list 2,467 tests in print as of early 1974; 
16,574 references through 1971 on 
specific tests; a reprinting of the 1974 
APA-AERA-NCME Standards for 
Educational and Psychological Tests; 
a directory of 493 test publishers with 
complete listings of their tests; a 
specific author index for each test with 
references; a title index which includes 
both in-print and out-of-print tests; a 
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tion in higher education. This is not a “scien- 
tific,” research-oriented chapter but one that 
should be read by those engaged in higher 
education. Communication-centered ac- 
tivities for education are included, as well as 
numerous communication games to be iden- 
tified and utilized in spontaneous improvisa- 
tional situations. 

Chapter 9 delves into speech, language, 
and hearing pathologies, and chapter 10 is 
entitled "Bridging the Sexual Communica- 
tion Gap." The latter chapter did not live up 
to my expectations because of its limited 
focus on sex-role communication; human 
sexuality includes much more. 

This book should prove useful for both 
counselor and educator. The authors achieve 
the goal they set for themselves in a most 
informative and interesting fashion. In a 
sense, however, they also provide a chal- 
lenge: the challenge of the application of 
identified communication concepts to help- 
ing encounters.—John J. Pietrofesa, Wayne 

State University, Detroit, Michigan. 
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Edited by Oscar Krisen Buros 


comprehensive cumulative author 

index to approximately 70,000 docu- 
ments (tests, reviews, excerpts, and 
references) in Tests in Print II, the 

seven Mental Measurements Yearbooks, 
Personality Tests and Reviews, and 
Reading Tests and Reviews; and a 
scanning index for quickly locating 

tests designed for a particular population. 


$70 per copy; no postage charges 
on prepaid orders. 


Schools without Counselors: Guidance Prac 
tices for Teachers by William B. Stafford. Chicago: i 
Nelson-Hall Company, 1973. 215 pp. $9.95. , 
It is obvious to most educators that teachers 
in elementary schools need skill in guidance — 
practices for children in their own class - 
rooms. A book that deals effectively with this: 
topic would be most welcome; unfortunately, 
Stafford’s treatment adds little that is new 
He purports to address his writing to “the — 
questions most commonly raised by teachers 
about elementary guidance." I regret that 80 
much of the material (two out of the four 
chapters) is directed to standardized testing 
and procedures of evaluation. If these arg r1 
indeed the guidance practices about which - 
teachers most commonly raise questions, Ule » 
author might have made a real contribution - 
by increasing their awareness as to the com> — 
prehensiveness of modern elementary guid- 
ance. à 
Sufficient recognition of the need for 4 — 
permeating counseling and guidance func. 
tion is not given. In his final—and bec 
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chapter the author approaches a more com- 
prehensive picture when he discusses the 
teaching of human relations, but he limits this 
presentation to a lengthy analogy comparing 
the learning of academic tasks with the learn- 
ing of personal behavior and includes cur- 
sory descriptions of four techniques: the 
unfinished story, life space interviews, 
sociometry, and role playing. The discussion 
would have been enhanced by the inclusion 
of more information on recent trends and 
techniques in humanistic education. 

It was disappointing to find little material 
that might distinguish this book from those 
written in the fifties on elementary guidance. 
An exception may be the section on voca- 
tional development; here the author dis- 
cusses problems surrounding  too-early 
career choices. However, the materials on 
standardized testing and evaluation in the 
classroom seem to be of value only as reviews 
of courses found in most teacher certification 
programs. 

The author's style is mainly hortatory. The 
value of his perception of where teachers 
should be cannot be questioned, but he 
suggests little to help them get there. Stafford 
cites numerous authorities and chooses his 
resource material appropriately, but I ques- 
tion the amount of paraphrasing in so brief a 
volume. Indeed, this book is even briefer 
than the number of pages would suggest, be- 
cause both type and margins are noticeably 
larger than usual. 

l am very much in agreement with Staf- 
ford's notion that teachers in schools without 
counselors need to be better able to carry out 
the guidance function. However, an instruc- 
lor who uses the book must be cautioned that 
Students will need much supplementary 
material if they are to develop an apprecia- 
tion of the complex and comprehensive skills 
needed by those who profess to practice 
Buidance.—Sarah W. McDaniel, Hofstra Uni- 
versity, Hempstead, New York. 


An Introduction to Community Psychology by 
TM Zax and Gerald A. Specter. New York: John 
ley & Sons, Inc., 1974. 496 pp. $13.95. 


Zax and Specter have succeeded in writing a 
text that is an excellent introduction to the 
field of community psychology. Those mem- 
bers of the mental health discipline whose 
Professional persuasion regards forces eX- 
ternal to the individual as important, if not 
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CURRENT PSYCHOTHERAPIES 
Edited by Raymond J. Corsini 
Each of twelve chapters was written by 
an expert following a common format 
including history, theory, personality, 
psychotherapy, applications, case exam- 
ples, and summary. : 
Because of the common format setting 
limits to sixteen sections in each chapter, 
plus rigorous editing to meet needs of 
students and professionals, each chapter 
is a compact summary of the current 
status of each of twelve major schools of 
thought in psychotherapy. 
1973 502pages $ 8.95 paper 
2-column $15.95 cloth 


SENSITIVITY TRAINING AND THE LAB- 
ORATORY APPROACH: Readings about 
Concepts and Applications, Second Edition 
Edited by Robert T. Golembiewski, 

University of Georgia, and 

Arthur Blumberg, Syracuse University 
This book provides a comprehensive 
treatment of the central dynamics and 
learning vehicles of the laboratory ap- 
proach as applied to sensitivity training. 
Its 39 articles, supplemented by extensive 
editorial introductions, describe a T-Group 
and its central processes, emphasizing 
concerns about goals, methods and re- 


sults. 
1973 $7.95 paper 


GROUP COUNSELING: Theory and Practice 

By Don C. Dinkmeyer, Florida Interna- 
tional University, and James J. Muro, 
University of Maine 

This introductory text surveys esr: 

and pragmatic aspects of group counsel- 


t 
i ith concrete examples of curren 
pe nd research in the areas 
group dynamics, educa- 
tion, sociology, and counseling are drawn 


upon. 
$e 320 pages $8.95 cloth 


OCK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
PERS ILLINOIS 60143 


F. E. PE 
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more so than those internal, will find the book 
valuable. 

The book provides a historical perspective, 
a survey of endeavors considered to be com- 
munity psychology, and an evaluation of 
programs to date. The authors appropriately 
begin and end their book with chapters that 
both define and question the existence and 
future of community psychology, which they 
define as “an approach to human behavior 
problems that emphasizes contributions 
made to the development of these problems 
by environmental forces as well as the poten- 
tial contribution to be made toward their al- 
leviation by the use of these forces.” 

Zax and Specter present the view that es- 
tablished mental health professionals are 
often opposed to the acceptance and practice 
of a psychology that stresses the potency of a 
person’s environment. Such an approach 
presumes the mental health specialist to take 
the role of an active interventionist rather 
than wait passively for people to present 
themselves to the specialist. Regardless of 
where one stands concerning other related 
issues—such as the disease model, the value 
of one-to-one counseling, or the lack of deci- 
sive research evidence—mental health 
specialists will in the future likely find en- 
vironmental factors increasingly accountable 
for their clients’ difficulties. This is as true for 
the school counselor who feels unable to deal 
with a client's problem that stems from insen- 
sitive teachers as it is for the therapist who 
sees a client overwhelmed with depression 
attendant upon poverty. 

Zax and Specter have ably reviewed many 
readings and research studies that otherwise 
might escape P&G Journal readers. Of par- 
ticular interest are chapters discussing the 
creation of growth, the enhancement of 
communities, criticisms of changing mental 
health approaches, and training for new pro- 
fessional roles. This text is timely and should 
receive wide use as a fine introduction to a 
growing field.—C. Patrick McGreevy, Boston 
University, Boston, Massachusetts, 


Breaking the Bonds of Racism by Paul and Ouida 
Lindsey. Homewood, Illinois: ETC Publications, 
1974. 215 pp. $8.95. 


The authors have written from the vantage 
point of inside observers and participants. 
They are and have been involved in the whole 
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task of breaking the bonds of racism for many 
years, participating in the civil rights move- 
ment, writing for a daily newspaper, teach- 
ing, and consulting in teacher education. The 
first seven chapters are a walk through the 
world as seen by black people in general, but 
more particularly as seen through well- 
trained eyes. Those who have avoided 
courses in urban education or who had very 
cosmetic courses in the sociology of education 
could greatly undo the damage by absorbing 
these chapters. They are a blend of black 
history, race relations, and urban sociology 
and have been written with sensitivity and 
keen insight. The initiated will not find any- 
thing new, however, and the book is not for 
them. It is for those who cannot escape the 
issue of interracial living and who finally must 
surrender to reading about it. 

Chapters 8 to 12 are directed toward edu- 
cation. The authors believe in school integra- 
tion and discuss ways to make it work. They 
try hard to correct some of the long-standing 
myths about how black parents neglect the 
education of their children and about the 
ability of white teachers to work successfully 
with the most sociopathic children. 

A collection of pictures well distributed 
throughout the book adds to its interest, and 
it is a simple and readable book for one who 
has not had—or taken—time to deal with 
these issues in more scholarly works. This 
book fills a need for those thousands of 
teachers, black and white, who live by slogans 
and clichés that would be seriously chal- 
lenged by Breaking the Bonds of Racism.— 
Samuel D. Proctor, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. 


The Human Constraint: The Coming Shortage s 
Managerial Talent by John B. Miner. Washington, 
D.C.: Bureau of National Affairs, 1974. 270 PP- 
$12.50. 


Miner presents the best of considerable ev 
dence of a future managerial shortage 2? 

attributes this expected dearth in great 
measure to a declining motivation to manage 
The motivation to manage—his concept— 
consists of attitudes toward authority, power 
competition, responsibility, self-assertive 
ness, and individuality. Attitude studies m 
offered to show striking shifts from a Lose 
to a negative stance in all of these attt" cu 
together with increased feelings of rebe! 

liousness, defiance, impulsiveness, and skep” 
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ticism. Another developing attitude appears 
to be lodged against large and impersonal 
organizations. 

The author links these antipathetic feel- 

ings to changes in the family environment: a 
reduced exercise of parental authority and 
guidance, premature transfer of control 
from parents to children, more permissive- 
ness, and less attention to positive ac- 
complishments in children’s development. 
Miner cites evidence of an association of anti- 
authoritarianism with feelings of guilt. Those 
with guilt feelings attempt to rationalize them 
away and reject situations requiring the exer- 
cise of authority, he says. Antiauthoritarian 
people, when placed in authoritarian roles, 
are ineffective for a number of reasons. 
_ The author predicts that there will be 
fewer graduates having interest in work as a 
military officer, a personnel director, a credit 
manager—"people who tell others what to 
do." He forecasts an increased interest in 
such occupations as architecture, art, den- 
tistry, mathematics, chemistry, journalism, 
and others not normally having strong 
hierarchic controls. 

After presenting a gloomy picture of this 
manpower problem, Miner expresses confi- 
dence that it is not insurmountable. He be- 
lieves that the immediate crunch can be 
averted by employers. He looks to societal 
changes for improvements over the long 
haul. 

i Essential in companies, according to the 
Pare is managerial manpower planning, 
ex re policies, and more exten- 
P gd 2 women and minorities. Further, 
pie that programs in participative 
x Een organization development, 
ONG ase development, if used selec- 
AE iir accordance with company needs, 
"oes p: in management manpower 
rd OWEYCE, he sees no adequately 
ATSA g e measures as substitutes for 
ont nes and hierarchic control in organiza- 
ds mae oe on changes possible at 
i ide i nal, family, and societal levels to 

TH ipu managerial talent. ? 
E is worth reading yet is not one 
ae pue s library for continuing 
Werl caus of its unreasonably high 
Bor : Qu IM the book be borrowed 
liy Pas ology department or a local 
nus us i arl R. Kunze, Kunze Associates, Ox- 

» California. 
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Mort’s Guide to 100,000 VACATION 
JOBS describes an incomparable 
variety of interesting working vaca- 
tions on farms, ranches, ski lodges, 
yachts, hotels, restaurants, fishing 
boats and similar places. Every 
vacation job in Mort's Guide pro- 
vides room and board in exchange 
for a day's work. 


Mort's Guide to 100,000 VACATION 


JOBS tells all that's needed to line 
up a paying vacation. The book de- 
scribes the jobs, location, nature of 
the work, wages; who to contact, 
when to make the contact, and when 
the job is open. Many of the listings 
need several people. These are cur- 
rent openings for men and women 
of all ages. Summer, winter, and 
year 'round. 
To order single copies, send check 
for $3.75 (includes postage & han- 
dling). To order four copies or more, 
send check for $2.95 for each book; 
publisher will pay postage. 


CMG PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
Box 630, Princeton, N.J. 08540 
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Guidelines for Authors 


The Personnel and Guidance Journal invites manuscripts directed to the common interests of counselors 
and personnel workers in schools, colleges, community agencies, and government. Especially welcome is 


1. Send th 

2. Double-space everything, including references, quotations, tables, and figures. Leave extra space above 
and below subheads. 

3. Leave generous margins (at least an inch all around) on each page. 

4. Avoid footnotes wherever Possible. 

5. Place references, each table, and each figure on Pages separate from the text. 

6. Place authors’ names, positions, titles, places of employment, and mailing addresses on a cover page only 


Note: Authors bear full responsibility for the accuracy of references, quotations, tables, and figures. These 
Should be complete and correct in manuscript to avoid the cost of making changes on the galley proofs, as 
these costs may be charged to the author. 


1. Full- 

Spaced ‘erences, tables, and figures). Include a capsule statement of not more 
than 100 words with each copy of the manuscript; this statement should express the central idea of the article in 
nontechnical language and should appear on a page separate from the text. Article titles should not exceed 50 


new practices, programs, or techniques. 
3. Dialogues. Dialogues should follow the 
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to students 
and counselors... 


Singular New 
Career Guidance 
Assessment Programs 


Here, for the first time, is a comprehensive program 
r that 


CAREER € measures a student's abilities, interests, and 


^ E career-related experiences 
PLANNING € reports results for each student in a unique, 
PROGRAM, single profile 
Grades 8-11 @ integrates assessment results with career ex- 
ploration activities 
3 @ provides additional material to stimulate and en- 
hance students' self/career exploration and 
1 career planning/decision making 


Agroup-oriented measurement instrument to assist 

career guidance efforts, the ACD reveals 
ASSESSMENT  *howmuch students knowabout occupations and 

OF CAREER career planning 
DEVELOPMENT € what they have done about career exploration 

€ what kinds of help they are looking for 

e what effect the school'scareer development pro- 
grams have had on them 


Both programs were developed and nationally normed by 
The American College Testing Program. 


—————————————*1l 


Fill out and mail to: 


| Ws: Wi 


| S Houghton Mifflin | 
$ | Department L One Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02107 
| os | would like to receive more information about the | 
| " (your position) 
O Career Planning Program (J Assessment of Career Development 
My name: 


| School or System: 
x | Schoo! Address: 


Ev State: Zip: 21] 


——— À—À an a ama M" MM MM E — a 


2.4 |a Are science teachers in your schoo! grumbling | 


— because enrollments in their courses are 
1 5 dropping? sA 
Are students in your school grum? g X 
because their science courses are ivo hard, 
boring, or not relevant to their ini: ts? 
! Here are three Holt high school programs 
| which will change their grumbles : ns. 


1 for college-bound students 


] HREE m PROJECT PHYSICS 
iF This multi-media course presents a cc: good, | 
| solid physics — motion, mechanics ro- 


magnetism, and the atom. It relates ; is in a 
lucid and exciting story line that sh: 10W 
physics connects with the other scic: , with 
technology and with the Sweep of h \ history. A 


2 for non-academic students 
m ACTION CHEMISTS 

This imaginative program looks easy but packs a - 

lot of action behind art, photos, writi and a 19% 


logical development of concepts thai ccaters 9 
around the lab and de-emphasizes reading ] 
/ 


CHANGE 
.. GRUMBLES 
. .TOGRINS 


achievement. 


also for non-academic students 
biological science: 
INVITATIONS TO 
= DISCOVERY 
This innovative biology program creates a 
hands-on nature study scene where students 
find the answers through activities, field trips, 


labs, and discussions . . . all written at a level , 
that's easy to grasp and in a style that holds | 
A 
1 


attention. 


for more information write, 
Product Manager, Science 


ie 1 
Holt Rinehart & Winston Publishers — 


a division of CBS Inc. 
383 Madison Avenue, New York, NY 10017 h 
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new directions in the 
Personnel and Guidance Journal 


Derald Wing Sue, Editor-Elect 


As your new editor-elect, this is the first time I have had to address all of you directly. I would like 
to take this opportunity to tell you briefly about some exciting new directions being planned for the 
P&G Journal and to ask your help in making it a success. 

Beginning in September 1975 the format of the Journal will change to a much more contempo- 
tary image. First, the physical appearance (magazine size, greater number of illustrations, colors, 
graphics, and designs) will hopefully make it much more appealing and aesthetically attractive. Itis 
our belief that the increase in artwork will add greater meaning to the content of each article. 

Second, several special columns are being planned as permanent features. A “Social Science 
News Column” reporting current research findings in the professional journals will be im- 
plemented. Anywhere from five to ten studies will be reviewed, the column editor helping the 
reader distill the meaning of the data and integrating the implications. The column will differ 
markedly from others in that the findings will be reported in a newsworthy fashion. “Pioneers in 
Guidance,” a series of interviews with distinguished persons in our field, will be published 
sometime next year. The idea behind this conceptis to do a life story interview with these persons, 
using their lives as studies in the history of our profession. If you would like to nominate an 
individual for an interview, please contact me immediately. We are also considering the possibility 
of having invited reviewers write critical analyses on important books, monographs, or programs of 
Special significance and importance to our profession. These reviews would be manuscript length 
and appear two or three times during the year. 

Third, we plan to carry on Leo Goldman's tradition of bringing new voices and ideas to the 
Journal. This may be in the form of Special Issues and Special Features. However, top priority vill 
be given to articles possessing broad general interest and having an interdisciplinary or controver- 
sial flavor. Ideas we have already generated include such topics as human sexuality and the 
counselor, fear of failure in the student experience, couples and counseling, a reexamination of 
Third World concerns in Counseling, aging and the elderly, death and dying, multidisciplinary 
views of counseling and guidance, moral and ethical issues in Counseling and guidance, coun- 
seling in business and industry, and Single-subject research. 

This is only a partial listof what we have generated thus far, and we welcome other suggestions. 
We would also like to make a special appeal to our readership for individuals who may be 
interested in submitting manuscripts dealing with these topics or talented and capable people 
willing and able to develop these themes as guest editors. The P&G Editorial Board would be eager 
to receive Special Issue or Special Feature proposals from you. If you are interested in any of 
these topics or ideas, please contact me by writing to me at the APGA address. | hope that you will 
like the new direction and look of P&G, and | look forward to serving you as the new 
editor, M DWS 
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“Who has 
decetv d 
thee so oft 
as thy self ?” 


POOR RICHARD’S 
ALMANACK 


PCG...a test that helps 
students make realistic and long-lasting 
educational and career plans 


Data from the Proj indi 
ject TALENT study indicate 
at many students make career plate that are 
CTB/Mc: and short-lived. With this in mind, 
"in cGraw-Hill is publishing in Sprin '76 a 
(Asin guidance instrument, Planning 
qnd oals (PCG). This testing system was 
Flana ped under the guidance of Dr. John C. 
search (AIR) ine ser Institutes for Re- 
from Project rand ese on longitudinal data 


ERG premise is that a person can make ap- 
Prgoctate educational and career plans if (1) 
CAE plans are based on knowledge of one's 
SQ raits and preferences, and if (2) compari- 
simpl can be made with people who become 
oyed in the person's preferred career. 


P 3 
Eel compare a student's scores with the 
by persane ah DE in the same age group 

c o have subsequently entered the 
Student's preferred career group. » 


CTB/McGRAW-HILL 8 
Del Monte Research Park ‘tn | 
Monterey, California 93940 | Hi 


Pl 
ERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL 


To learn more about PCG, 
below or contact your neare: 


fill out the coupon 
st CTB/McGraw-Hill 


Evaluation Consultant. 
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Dept. PG, Marketing Services, 
CTB/McGraw-Hill 

Del Monte Research Park, 

Monterey, CA 93940 

Please send me information about PCG. 


NAME 


SCHOOL OR DISTRICT — — — —  — 


ADDRESS. 
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| 
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[ 
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POSITION. i 
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l 
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Feedback 


Letters for Feedback should be under 300 words. Those selected for publication may 


be edited or abridged by the Journal staff. 


Punishment Is Sometimes Necessary 


Throughout the articles in the October 1974 
PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL featur- 
ing counselors in corrections, a recurrent 
theme is the punitiveness and oppressive na- 
ture of the correctional system. No one can 
disagree, particularly correctional counselors 
or those dealing with this population directly 
or indirectly. Even to the least sophisticated 
observer, the scars are evident. 

There is, however, one area of corrections 
where control of the therapeutic milieu and 
intelligent use of punitive measures (not cor- 
poral punishment) are necessary prerequi- 
sites to bringing about meaningful individual 
change. That is the juvenile justice system. 
Here the counselor must assume the dual 
role of parent and therapist and must with- 
stand the reality testing of developing adoles- 
cents. Often the counselor is placed in a situa- 
tion in which he or she alone must answer the 
question: What type and degree of punish- 
ment is appropriate and will result in a 
growth experience for the individual? This is 
by no means an easy task. It is one that re- 
quires the utmost in self-awareness as well as 
knowledge of the forces at work within the 
milieu at any particular time. 

While the criminal justice system needs 
comprehensive change at all levels, a skillful 
counselor in the juvenile justice system em- 
ploying punishment as a negative reinforcer 
can promote meaningful change within an 
adolescent. 

Tuomas RICHARD BARNES 
Youth Development Center 
New Castle, Pennsylvania 


Helping Inmates to Grow 


Your Special Feature on correctional coun- 
seling in the October issue was indeed “one of 
the timeliest.” I am a psychology instructor 
(with a counseling background) atacommun- 
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ity college, and I have come into contact with 
inmates of a correctional camp. I believe that, 
despite our professional training, any intel- 
lectual contact with the correctional system is 
not adequate: We need to accept the emo- 
tional fact that people in prison are not all 
monsters but are human beings with the same 
needs as ourselves. We need to break down 
the invisible barrier that is created around an 
inmate. Only then can we asa society begin to 
help the inmate (and ourselves?) reintegrate. 
And only then can we know what a rewarding 
and satisfying experience this can be. 

I find teaching a very good experience, but 
nothing will compare to the satisfaction that 
comes from getting to know the inmates in 
my class and being able to help them learn 
and grow. 

B. CANAN BROADBENT 
Charles County Community College 
La Plata, Maryland 


Counseling as Guided Meditation 


I was delighted to see Gary Kelly's article 
"Mental Imagery in Counseling" in your Oc- 
tober 1974 issue, but I was disappointed that 
he had to discount his insights and obvious 
interest in the subject by concluding: “To be 
sure, the techniques described in this article 
are gimmicks. . . ." Meditation long preceded 
psychoanalysis as a means of exploring the 
inner self, and it has been useful for me to 
think of analysis and psychotherapy in gen- 
eral as comprising forms of guided medita- 
tion, the particular form employed being 
suggested by the needs and personality of the 
client (and the abilities of the therapist/ 
guide). 

As in meditation, a general goal of most 
counseling and therapy is "awareness," or 
greater unity of the cognitive and affective 
functions. In my research (at the theoretical 
level so far), I have found mental imagery 
and the process of imaging to be uniquely 
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What to tell a student 
whos thinking of - 


joining the Marines. 


Tell him the same things 
that we suggested a parent 
Say to his son. After all, 
Students come to you for 
advice, too. Here's how we put 


itinarecentReader's Digestad: 


_ Ifit means dropping out of 
high school to join us, tell him 
to forget it. We don't need him. 

If he has achance to go to 
College, tell him to take it. And 
we'll be happy to talk to him 
about our Platoon Leaders 


Class commissioning program. 


Among other things, itcan 
help pay his way through 
College. 
Otherwise consider this: 
1. We're a military 
Organization. Nobody likes to 


fight, but somebody has to 
know how. Your son should 
understand that. 

2. Our training is tough. If it 
weren't, we wouldn't be the 
Marines. But your son will be 
in good hands, and recruit 
training lasts just 11 weeks. 
Graduation will be one of the 
proudest days of his life. And 


yours. 

3. After boot camp, there 
are many educational and 
vocational opportunities. He 
may learn a job in a field like 
electronics, or aviation 
technology. And we have 
programs where he can earn 
college credits, or even study 
for a degree. 
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4. Your son is aiming for the 
top. Going for a proud title: 
Marine. He'll be one of the few. 
One of the finest. A member of 
an elite group of extraordinary 
men. Your son. If he’s ready to 
stand with the United States 
Marines, he'll be welcome. 

Ifyou have some questions, 
we have a booklet: "Facts 
Parents Should Know About 
the United States Marine 
Corps". And your son can 
obtain literature about 
Marine Corps training and job 
opportunities — without any 
obligation. Just call 
800-423-2600, toll free, In 
California, the number is 
800-252-0241. 
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suited to the task of viewing the individual as 
a cognitive-affective-organismic-environ- 
mental whole, and I have found that various 
forms of meditation have much to contribute 
to the application of imaging in therapy. Un- 
fortunately, a systematic rundown of the var- 
ious types of meditation has been unavaila- 
ble, as far as I know, until recently, and I 
would like to heartily recommend Lawrence 


LeShan's new book, How to Meditate (Little, 
Brown & Co., 1974), LeShan is a clinical 
psychologist, and he presents, in readable 
form, a guide to the choosing of one’s own 
meditational path as well as a set of guidelines 
for psychotherapists who are interested in 
integrating meditation with their work. 
Jerrrey E. Evans 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


Special Issue in next month’s P&G 


"Much has been written on career education in the past three years but 
relatively little on the past and potential contributions of career development 
and career guidance to it.” So say Lorraine Sundal Hansen and Norman C. 
Gysbers, guest editors of P&G's Special Issue next month. They present a 
different approach to career education, one that emphasizes ways in which 
guidance and counseling personnel can become creative molders of their 
own professional roles through the development of comprehensive career 
guidance programs. 


The May issue focuses on selected developmental career guidance pro- 
grams in a variety of settings, most of which programs start with the career 
development of individuals and their needs rather than with the world of 
Work. "Career," say the guest editors, “is viewed broadly to stress life roles 
and life styles, occupation being considered only one part of career.” 


The four broad areas covered in the issue are: 
* Conceptual Models 
* Illustrative Developmental Programs 
* Methods, Strategies, and Competencies 
* The Interface with New Thrusts in Education 


The guest editors’ purpose in assembling this provocative collection of 


articles is to help shape and reshape programs that can truly help all people 
in their positive career development over the life span. If career develop- 
ment is your thing, that should be your purpose too. 


Read the May Special Issue of P&G: 


Career Development: 
Guidance and Education 
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How To Bring 
Career Education 
Right into the Classroom 


FOREIGN LANGL AGES 


Subject 
EER OPPORTU NITIES. 


Object: CAR! 
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CAREER OPPORTUNITIES BOXES 


Five boxes of job information 
English, Social Studies, Mathematics, Science, and Foreign Languages 


Each box contains descriptions of taken to avoid sexist references in job 


Em jobs related to the subject con- titles and descriptions. 
ibd Sudane Den realistic, The Career Opportunities Boxes will 
era js information about careers help you infuse career education into 

so learn how these careersrelate your existing curriculum, as recom- 


k UE 
o the disciplines. mended by the USOE. As well as class- 
room resources, the boxes are useful 


The Career Opportunities Boxes intro- i : ; 
reference materials forguidance offices 


duce students to a wide range of occu- E $ 

Pational levels with panyi and libraries. The flip-top boxes are 
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tact your regional sales of 


Students’ view of the work 
world. Special care hasbeen Houg hton fice, giving school address. 
to, CA94304 Boston, MA 02107 
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Editorial 


SEXISM REVISITED, OR, WHY GENERIC PRONOUNS ARE BAD 


In my March 1974 editorial I explained why P&G had adopted a policy banning the 
use of “he” and “him” as generic pronouns. Not everybody agreed, and in fact some 
people, including women, have disagreed sharply. I’ve also had some interesting 
experiences, two of which I'd like to share with you. 


Some months ago we received a manuscript that looked very promising. After it was 
reviewed, I sent the author—a woman, it happens—the evaluations by the two review- 
ers plus my own suggestions, one of which was to ask that she remove all the male 
pronouns that were being used to represent people of both sexes. She then wrote to 
say that she would send the revision along as soon as possible but that it would take 
longer than she wished because she was very busy with work and study, “to say nothing 
of a husband, three children, a house, and a cat." She added that she disagreed with 
the pronoun policy because the real issue is one of equal opportunity for education 
and career. I made a mental note of this, and when the revision arrived a couple of 
months later and I wrote her to say that we would publish the article, I couldn't resist 
adding that I would stop worrying about sexist language when the day came thata male 
author explained a delay in revising a manuscript by mentioning that work and study 
was keeping him busy, "not to mention a wife, three children, a house, and a cat." 


Incident number two occurred very recently. I was showing my class a career guidance 
videotape that included brief on-the-street interviews with perhaps ten people in 
various occupations, who were being asked how they got into their field of work and 
how their schools had helped them to plan their careers. I had seen this tape two or 
three times before and had in fact commented on its fine qualities regarding both 
content and technical aspects. So I was taken completely by surprise when one of my 
students (a woman who is especially sensitive to sexism) commented after the tape that 
only one of the ten workers interviewed wasa woman and that she was ina stereotyped 
female occupation (that of a model). There I sat, seeing for the first time this 


videotape's covert message: Men, but not women, hold a variety of jobs and havea lot 
to say about them. 


What do these two incidents mean? To me th 
are not sufficiently sensitive to double standai 
of us more than others, but all of us to some extent—blind to what we never learned to 
see. If a woman has the same Opportunity as a man for an education and a career 
provided that she takes care of the family and house and cat first, then she does not have 
the same opportunity as her husband, If à young woman sees a videotape in which 
nine out of ten workers being interviewed on the street are men, then that woman is 
not being told that opportunities are equal for women and men. 


We counselors, of all People, should atleast know our own blind spots, so that we don't 


unwittingly pass them along to the people we're supposed to be helping to find 
themselves and their places in an open world. B LG 


ey mean that we, men and women both, 
rds of opportunity. We are blind—some 
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a bill 
of client rights 


and responsibilities 


Little has been written about client rights 
except on the issue of confidentiality. The 
authors of this article propose a bill of rights 
for the client in the counseling relationship. 
With each right there is a corresponding 
responsibility. The authors suggest that if 
clients wish to exercise their rights, they must 
also be prepared to assume a greater degree of 
responsibility. Such a change in the 
counseling relationship may bring about 
greater involvement on the part of both client 
and counselor. 


The decade of the sixties saw the birth of 
the student dissent movement in this 
country. The phrase “student rights” be- 
came the hue and cry of a movement 
toward increased human rights for those 
in school settings. “Client rights” is a 
newer and even more nebulous concept 
that is only now, in 1975, beginning to be 
heard. Unfortunately, the professional 
literature contains hardly any reference 
to the rights of clients in a counseling 
relationship, whether the setting is a 
School, college, child guidance clinic, 
mental health agency, state employment 
bureau, or prison. Yet just as surely as 
college and secondary school students 
have recently been clamoring for andare 
gradually being granted rights that were 
long overdue (e.g. Pennsylvania De- 
partmentof Education 1974b), so too are 
clients ina counseling relationship slowly 
being recognized as a group that has not 
had its rights acknowledged. 
Interestingly, most of the progress in 
the area of client rights has been limited 
to patients in a hospital or institutional 
Setting. In the case of Wyatt v. Stickney, 
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the court ruled that the humane treat- 
ment of mental patients is required by 
the U.S. Constitution ("The Courts” 
1974). Such treatment includes the right 
to privacy, individualized treatment, and 
freedom from unnecessary medication 
and experimental or hazardous ther- 
apies without the patient's permission. 
The courts have been called upon by the 
Michigan Association for Emotionally 
Disturbed Children to cease their stig- 
matizing and sometimes traumatizing 
labeling of children by the use of such 
terms as "developmental disability" and 
“behavior disorder" (Trotter 1974). And 
at least one client group is fighting for its 
rights: Former mental patients drafted a 
“Mental Patients’ Bill of Rights,” which 
called for (among other things) the right 
to be treated with decency and respect 
and the right to maintain the integrity of 
one’s own body (Mental Patients’ Libera- 
tion Project 1971). 

In its “Guidelines for the Collection, 
Maintenance and Dissemination of Pupil 
Records," the Pennsylvania Department 
of Education (19742) recommends that 
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“Counselors who are accus- 
tomed to playing an authoritar- 
ian or paternal role might very 
well be reluctant to relinquish 
those facets of themselves.” 


counselors “stress the voluntary charac- 
ter of the [client’s] participation.” It 
further recognizes the “element of 
duress” often felt by the client who is 
coerced into a counseling relationship. 
The Guidelines recommend that those 
clients who are minors should not be 
counseled without their parents’ prior 
consent. 

Thus it would appear that individuals 
and groups from a rather limited range 
of counseling settings—largely hospi- 
tal-related in nature—are, to some de- 
gree at least, finally being accorded 
human rights. There is still a dire need, 
however, to expand the range of settings 
in which clients are granted their rights 
so that they include such places as 
schools, colleges, outpatient clinics, 
employment bureaus, nursing homes, 
and parole offices. And any movement 
toward extending the rights of clients in 
à counseling relationship will also help 
counselors in evaluating and clarifying 
their own positions within the relation- 
ship. 

Most counselors whose clients are 
seeking a greater degree of participation 
in the counseling process should feel a 
sense of relief. After all, Counseling 
is—or should be—an interaction. be- 
tween two people who are deeply in- 
volved in working through the difficul- 
ties faced by at least one of them. Coun- 
selors who are genuinely interested in 
fostering greater self-responsibility and 
self-decisiveness on the Part of their 
clients should welcome the client rights 
movement as a giant step forward in the 
delivery of counseling services. 

Unfortunately, there will be those 
counselors who feel more threatened 
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than relieved by the client's right to have 
a greater involvement in the counseling 
process, since clients will then truly be- 
come co-participants and equal partners 
in the counseling enterprise. Those 
counselors who are accustomed to play- 
ing an authoritarian or paternal role 
with their clients might very well be re- 
luctant to relinquish those facets of 
themselves in their dealings with their 
clientele. 

Just as client rights call upon clients to 
become more responsible within the 
counseling relationship, so do they re- 
quire a "letting go" on the counselor's 
part so that clients can make the choices 
necessary for the enhancement of their 
own lives. In short, counselors can help 
their clients move toward greater re- 
sponsibility and autonomy by creating a 
counseling climate in which clients func- 
tion in a more responsible and autono- 
mous manner. Effective counselors have 
been doing this all along; less effective 
counselors will probably need a push 
from a civil court case before they take 
client rights seriously. 


CLIENTS CONSULTED 


We have mentioned client rights; pre- 
cisely what are they? In an effort to 
generate a list of client rights and re- 
sponsibilities, clients and potential 
clients in secondary schools, an outpa- 
tient drug unit, a probation office, 
employment bureaus, a reformatory, 
and a women’s college filled out a ques- 
tionnaire that posed two questions: 
"What rights do you think you should 
have when you see a counselor?" “What 
responsibilities go along with these 
rights?" The figures reported below are, 
out of necessity, approximate. The pro- 
cedures employed in the distribution, 
administration, and interpretation of the 
responses to the questionnaire were in- 
tentionally informal, so the interpreta- 
tion of the results should be read accord- 
ingly. 
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Over 300 individuals, ranging in age 
from nine to forty-one, responded to the 
questionnaire. About 60 percent of the 
respondents were able to name at least 
one right, and the right mentioned most 
often (80 percent of the time) was that of 
“confidentiality.” The next most fre- 
quently mentioned right was “mutual- 
ity,” that is, the expectation that a coun- 
selor would deal in good faith, follow 
through on a promise, and be truthful, 
open, friendly, and patient. For instance, 
a fifteen-year-old girl who was in a re- 
formatory and who had seen her coun- 
selor several hundred times within the 
past two years felt that it was her right “to 
be me at all times.” A junior high school 
boy expected “to be listened to seri- 
ously.” A seventeen-year-old boy wanted 
to be able to “talk to them as if they were a 
friend.” 

About 20 percent of the responses 
dealt with the prerogatives of the client. 
An eleven-year-old girl stated, “It’s your 
problem. Why should the counselor 
make up your mind for you?" A forty- 
year-old woman who was seeing an 
employment counselor wanted the right 
"to fill out my own application and put 
down the true facts." A twenty-two- 
year-old man who was seeing a state 
employment counselor felt that he had 
the right "to say no." Another man in the 
Same setting wanted "to be exposed to all 
job potentials, because in the final run, 
only the client knows if he or she is suited 
to the job." All these responses reflect a 
real concern on the part of clients for 
assuming more responsibility within the 
relationship. 


RESPONSIBILITIES 
AS WELL AS RIGHTS 


Itis insufficient merely to state the rights 
of individuals, Assuming that driving a 
car is a right, individuals who do so also 
have the responsibility to exercise this 
right under certain prescribed 
guidelines. Similarly, clients have both 
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“Counselors need to take the ini- 
tiative in assisting clients to 
identify and demand their 
rights.” 


rights and responsibilities in the counsel- 
ing process. And the client's having a 
greater piece of the action means that the 
client also assumes a greater responsibil- 
ity for what transpires. As necessary as it 
is to enumerate the clients rights 
explicitly, so too it is essential to state 
clearly the corresponding respon- 
sibilities. 

Counseling seems to be most effective 
when clients take an active role and as- 
sume responsibility for themselves. But 
we cannot assume that clients are always 
aware of the active role they can play in 
the counseling process. Counselors 
therefore need to take the initiative in 
assisting clients to identify and demand 
their rights within the counseling rela- 
tionship. The ground rules vary from 
setting to setting. For example, clients 
who pay are able to determine when, 
with whom, and under what cir- 
cumstances they will receive counseling. 
Those who don't pay are often not in the 
same position. to make their wishes 
known. The poor and the aged are seen 
as not knowing any better; the young are 
viewed as having had insufficient. ex- 
perience; the incarcerated are perceived 
as being too devious to tell the truth. In 
certain agency settings, clients who are 
potential recipients of benefits in terms 
of job leads, parole, or financial assis- 
tance must submit to counseling whether 
they like it or not. In essence, the system 
may work against those who do not di- 
rectly contract or pay for counseling ser- 


vices. 


A BILL OF CLIENT RIGHTS 
AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


What follows is a partial list of rights and 
responsibilities, most of which were 
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drawn from the survey mentioned pre- 
viously. The list, which should not be 
considered all-inclusive, has been di- 
vided into three groups, each dealing 
with a separate aspect of the counseling 
relationship (see Table 1). 


Group I: Determining If, 
with Whom, and for How Long 

a Relationship Is to Exist 

Group I rights are concerned with the 
initial contact or lack thereof. It is not 
uncommon for counselors to support 
the position that clients have a right to 
receive counseling, a position that would 
perpetuate the institution's need for 
more counselors. A less popular position 
is that clientsalso have the rightto refuse 
to be counseled. Currently, the right to 
refuse counseling is often withheld from 
those on probation or parole as well as 
from those in state employment bureaus, 
veterans’ hospitals, and other public in- 
stitutions and agencies. In order to re- 
ceive a job, continued probation, or vet- 
erans’ benefits, clients are forced into a 
counseling relationship, Although 
clients in school settings are frequently 
given the option of receiving counseling, 
they too are often simultaneously being 
subtly manipulated into the relationship 
(“It is better to spend half an hour with a 
counselor than five minutes on the office 
bench.”). Inalmost all cases, except when 
a client contracts for private counseling 
Services, itisa case of “father (or mother) 
knows what's best for you.” 

Just as potential clients should be pro- 
vided with the right to refuse counseling, 
they should also be Permitted to termi- 
nate a relationship on their own terms. 
This is a hard pill to swallow for many 
professionals who may be convinced that 
the client's situation might be resolved by 
further counseling. Sometimes it is 
difficult to let go and permit the client to 
be responsible or irresponsible, as the 

client so chooses. In V.A., state employ- 
ment, and rehabilitation Settings, it is vir- 
tually impossible to let go. 
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Group Il: Working toward a More 
Demystified and Mutual Relationship 
One step in overcoming institutional op- 
pression is for counselors to assist clients 
in understanding how the counseling 
process works. Counseling need not be 
one of the "black arts.” For a long time 
counselors have tended to view their ser- 
vices as a combination of an undefined 
art and a mystical process (Ivey 1971). 
Fortunately, we now possess the knowl- 
edge to demystify the process; we can 
describe how change occurs and how 
goals and the limits or parameters of the 
counseling relationship are set. Because 
counselors are now able to be more 
explicit, the potential consumer can be 
better informed and thus entertain more 
realistic expectations. This takes a great 
burden for the perpetuation of the rela- 
tionship away from the helper and places 
it squarely on the client, where it should 
have been from the outset. 

The decision as to whether a client 
should receive individual or group coun- 
seling need not be the counselor’s. The 
choice should be neither arbitrary nor 
taken for granted. Just because a client 
comes to a counselor individually for 
help does not automatically mean that 
group counseling is ruled out. The 
choice should be proffered to the client 
after the implications of the decision are 
fully explained. The use of psychometric 
instruments should follow a similar for- 
mat; after receiving an explanation of 
the various instruments, clients are quite 
capable of deciding whether or not they 
wish to submit to testing and, if so, which 
instruments might be appropriate and 
who will have access to the results. 

Counselors who are committed to de- 
mystifying the relationship make their 
counseling records—including test re- 
sults and related correspondence— 
freely available to the client. The data are 
used constructively in an attempt to 
place greater responsibility on the client. 
Where privileged communication is in- 
volved, the counselor makes sure that 
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TABLE 1 


A Partial List of Client Rights and Responsibilities in Counseling 


Group I: Determining If, with Whom, and for How Long a Relationship Is to Exist 


Ifclients exercise their right to: 
Refuse counseling without being 
hassled 


Receive counseling promptly on 
request 
Terminate counseling 


Select a particular counselor 


They then have the responsibility to: 


Inform the counselor of their 

decision 

Cooperate and participate in the 
process 

Inform the counselor of their decision 

to terminate and their reasons for 
terminating 

Indicate the reasons for their preference 


Group Il: Working toward a More Demystified and Mutual Relationship 


lf'clients exercise their right to: 


Have a private, un interrupted 
conference with a counselor who is 
prompt, attentive, and willing 

lo listen 

Know how the counseling process 
works 

Set goals for themselves within the 
counseling framework 

Choose between individual and group 
Counseling 


Read their counseling records 
See their test results 


Participate in the selection of 
any psychometric instruments 
Agree to divulge privileged 
communication 

Refuse to accept the counselor's 
Professional recommendation 


They then have the responsibility to: 


Arrive promptly and participate 
actively 


Provide the counselor with feedback about 
the efficacy of various techniques 
Work actively toward these goals 


Make the decision on the basis of 
sufficient information and, once the 
choice is made, remain in that mode 
for a reasonable and previously agreed 
on amount of time 

Try to comprehend their meaning 
Try to comprehend the implications 
of these results 

Be aware of the factors involved in 
making an informed decision 
Understand the limits to privileged 
communication 

Accept responsibility for making a 
decision 


Group Ill: Establishing Measures for Quality Control 


lf clients exercise their right to: 


Evaluate the results of counseling 


Seek consultation with another 
Counselor or helping professional 
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They then have the responsibility to: 
Inform the counselor of their criteria 
and of the results of their evaluation 
Inform the counselor of their decision 
and the reasons for it 
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the client is fully aware of the limits to 
that privilege and of the fact that only the 
courts can provide a counselor with abso- 
lute privilege. 

There is little doubt that many coun- 
seling sessions are uneconomical and 
sometimes wasteful regarding the wise 
use of counseling time. Far too often the 
counseling hour is spent on chitchat, 
banalities, and superficial “problems.” It 
is up to the counselor and client, at or 
near the outset of the counseling rela- 
tionship, to delve into the structure of 
the relationship and to set realistic and 
attainable goals. 


Group Ill: Establishing Measures 

for Quality Control 

As the consumers of the service we call 
counseling, clients would seem to be the 
most logical group to evaluate counsel- 
ing outcomes. Strangely enough, a re- 
view of the literature reveals more 
studies in which teachers, parents, 
supervisors, and administrators are the 
evaluators of counseling than studies in 
which clients are the evaluators, While 
the former groups undoubtedly have 
something valuable to say, client- 
consumers have the most to say; yet they 
are very rarely asked for their opinion 
(Weinrach 1974). Their opinion should 
be solicited and listened to so that the 
counselor can learn what worked and 
what didn't. Such data are bound to bea 
spur toward improvement on the part of 
the counselor—at least, any counselor 
who is a dedicated professional. 

At times, a client may seek a second 
Opinion from another counselor, a 
Psychologist, or a social worker, just as a 
patient sometimes visits more than one 
physician for a prognosis. Counselors 
must accept this as a fact of professional 
life and should not become paranoid 
about it. As a matter of fact, the coun- 
selor who has any doubts or reservations 
in dealing with a client should encourage 
the client to consult with another profes- 
sional helper. In any case, the client 
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should be free to do so without fear of 
penalty and should, after so doing, as- 
sume the final responsibility for making 
whatever decisions are necessary. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Clients who assume responsibility for 
themselves in counseling are displaying 
autonomous behavior, which itself is a 
commendable counseling goal. But it 
goes beyond this. As counselors and 
clients establish rights within the rela- 
tionship, they naturally become more re- 
sponsible to each other—and rarely does 
this responsibility remain solely within 
the relationship; it carries over to other 
relationships as well. Responsible clients 
become aware of their own potential or 
power and begin to assume responsibil- 
ity in other areas of their lives. 

To deny clients their rights is also to 
deny them their responsibilities. And if 
clients cannot learn to be responsible, 
they are doomed to irresponsibility. 
Good counselors foster responsibility in 
their clients, and that's as it should 
be. m 
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needed: 


more evaluation, not research 


The mandate from the general public, as 
expressed through legislators and gov- 
ernment agencies, is quite clear: 
Counselors—account for yourselves! 
This thrust for greater accountability of 
counseling services has been classified as 
everything from the new whipping boy 
in education to a matter of survival 
(Brammer & Whitfield 1972). For years, 
however, most of the articles in the coun- 
seling and human services area have 
ended with the apologetic cry that what is 
needed is more research. 

The purpose of this article is to point 
out that more research per se will not 
help much in the accountability area; 
what is sorely needed is more evaluation 
of our ongoing programs and efforts. It 
should be understood that in many in- 
stances it is difficult to make sharp dis- 
tinctions between good research and 
good evaluation. Certainly, evaluation 
should use research methodology to the 
extent that it fits the field problems; and 
there are instances in which good evalua- 
tion may well be a part of a large research 
program. The use of these terms in this 
article is in the traditional sense, and this 
will soon become clear. Also, no dif- 
ferentiations are made here among 
kinds and models of evaluation 
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The mandate for greater and more thorough 
accountability is here. The authors of this 
article point out that more traditional kinds of 
research per se are not needed; what is needed 
is more evaluation. They briefly clarify some of 
the terminology (namely, accountability, 
evaluation, and research) and illustrate some 
of the characteristic differences between 
evaluation and research. The authors point to 
some reasons that little evaluation is taking 
place and, with tongue in cheek, mention some 
of the more commonly used evaluative — 
approaches. F. inally, they provide five basic 
steps to good evaluation, along with examples. 


(formative/summative, context-input- 
process-product, etc.) and among types 
of research (basic/applied, philosophi- 
cal/laboratory, etc.); details can be found 
in Scriven (1967), Stake (1967), and 
Stufflebeam and others ( 1971). 


SOME DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
RESEARCH AND EVALUATION 


To serve best the purpose of this article, 
the differences between evaluation and 
research will be exaggerated. First, a 
definition for each of three key terms: 
Accountability is “a set of procedures that 
collates information about accomplish- 
ments and costs to facilitate decision 
making" (Krumboltz 1974, p. 639). 
Evaluation is “the process of delineating, 
obtaining and providing useful informa- 
tion for judging decision alternatives" 
(Stufflebeam et al. 1971, p. 40). To re- 
search is “to advance knowledge, i.e., to 
depict, correlate, conceptualize and test. 
These criteria do not include practical 
considerations—they do not require 
findings to be relevant to current operat- 
ing problems, useful to practitioners, or 
translatable into new products" 
(Stufflebeam et al. 1971, p. 22). 

What, then, are the differences be- 
tween research and evaluation? In com- 
parison to evaluation, research tends 
to be more theory-oriented and 
discipline-bound, exerts greater control 
over the activity, produces more results 
that may not be immediately applicable, 
is more sophisticated in terms of com- 
plexity and exactness of design, involves 
less use of judgment on the part of the 
researcher, and is more concerned with 
explaining and predicting phenomena. 
Conversely, evaluation is more mission- 
oriented, may be less subject to control, is 
more concerned with providing infor- 
mation for decision makers, tends to be 
less rigorous or sophisticated, and is con- 
cerned primarily with explaining events 
and their relationship to established 

goals and objectives. One of the main 
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differences between the two activities is 
that evaluation is done at the site of the 
intervention (in the field, usually), which 
allows much less control over all vari- 
ables. 

No attempt is made here to suggest 
that either evaluation or research is any 
better than the other or is to be valued 
more than the other. The point is that in 
counseling programs there are inter- 
vention activities that might better be 
evaluated than researched. 


WHY IS LITTLE EVALUATION 
TAKING PLACE? 


A glance at counseling and human ser- 
vices programs in schools, colleges, and 
agencies reveals little evidence of mean- 
ingful or systematic evaluation taking 
place. One may find evidence of the 
number of counseling sessions provided, 
the number of clients seen, classes vis- 
ited, jobs located, and so on, but these 
data provide inadequate information on 
Which to base modification or curtail- 
ment of existing programs or on which 
to base inauguration of new programs or 
services. Why does this situation exist? 
One reason must be the lack of con- 
cern for evaluation methodology in 
counselor training programs. A majority 
of practicing counselors have finished a 
one-year master's program in which they 
completed a course in elementary statis- 
tics and perhaps a course in educational 
research. The research course was prob- 
ably taught to provide an introduction or 
overview of rigorous scientific research 
methodology (use of control groups, 
random assignment of subjects, use of 
instruments with high reliability and va- 
lidity, operationalization of terms, etc.). 
What is wrong with this is that sophisti- 
cated research methodologies alone are 
insufficient in a field setting. Counselors 
therefore do not develop skills in pro- 
gram evaluation; that is, they do not re- 
ceive instruction on how they might go 
about evaluating programs in the con- 
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text of the difficulties and obstacles en- 
countered in the real world of counsel- 
ing. Some who are earnestly interested in 
accountability attempt to force their field 
problems into inappropriate research 
design molds, resulting in frustration 
due to their well-intended purposes not 
being served. 

Another reason for such little activity 
is related to priorities and institutional 
constraints. Counselors in schools and 
agencies with high case loads simply do 
not have the time to build evaluation ef- 
forts into their work. In meeting day- 
to-day crises, counselors lack time and 


“The point is that in counseling 
programs there are intervention 
activities that might better be 
evaluated than researched.” 


assistance to conduct proper evaluations 
of programs. And they simply are not 
rewarded for doing evaluation. 

A third reason that some counseling 
programs are not adequately evaluated 
is that they have either no goals or objec- 
tives or none that are usable. Often goals 
and objectives of many programs are 
found to be glib, obscure, or couched in 
meaningless jargon that defies evalua- 
tion. 

Finally, many counselors feel threat- 
ened by evaluation of their programs. 
They feel so emotionally attached to a 
pet project or theoretical point of view 
that they perceive any kind of evaluation 
as a personal threat to their competence 
or professional reputation. For whatever 
Teasons, this is an unfortunate situation, 
since the major role of evaluation should 
be to provide information that will ena- 
ble counselors to modify and perfect 
Programs and services (Stufflebeam et 
al. 1971). 
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With this background, a look at some 
of the more common evaluation 
strategies and problems associated with 
them is in order. 


COMMON EVALUATION STRATEGIES: 
A DIM VIEW 


Little evaluation is attempted in some 
programs, and inadequate evaluation 
occurs in others. The following exam- 
ples of common evaluation strategies are 
presented with a tinge of tongue-in- 
cheek cynicism, but unfortunately such 
strategies are often used in the name of 
legitimate evaluation efforts. These 
methods, discussed by Guba (1969), 
Stufflebeam and others (1971), and Wolf 
(1969), exemplify common ills in pro- 
gram evaluation. 


The Sample-of-One Method 

Sometimes decisions are based on an 
evaluation using a restricted sampling of 
opinion. Professionals often preface 
their statements with: “After discussing 
the program with my colleagues. . . "or 
“Our clients feel. . . .” What has actually 
occurred is that the speaker has dis- 
cussed the program with one or two oth- 
ers and then offered an opinion as if it 
were based on a comprehensive survey. 


The Brand A vs. Brand X Method 

Practitioners, indoctrinated by statistics 
courses, feel that a valid research effort 
must include a comparison group. 
Therefore, program leaders often at- 
temptto employ the age-old paradigm of 
comparing the outcomes of an "experi- 
mental program" (Brand A) with a “tra- 
ditional program" (Brand X) for the sake 
of appearing legitimate. Because of 
practical limitations, the outcomes of 
nonequivalent groups are often com- 
pared in evaluation studies, thus render- 
ing the results inconclusive, if not mis- 
leading. This is not to say that the Brand 
A vs. Brand X strategy is never appro- 
priate, but frequently this method re- 
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sults in a comparison of apples and 
oranges. 


The Sunshine Method 

The basic principle underlying this 
method is that elaborate program expo- 
sure is evidence of a good program. This 
method is particularly appealing to ad- 
ministrators who judge programs on 
how they appear. Some examples of pub- 
lic promotional devices may include bul- 
letin boards papered with flashy 
brochures, colorful newspaper ads with 
gimmicky catchwords, and a clever an- 
nouncement on a local radio station. In 
the midst of all this glaring evidence, 
questions of quality and impact are sel- 
dom raised. 


The Goodness-of-Fit Method 


The credibility of a program is some- 
times judged by the degree to which it 
can fit into established procedures. In- 
novative counselors may antagonize con- 
servative elements by striving to imple- 
ment new programs that require addi- 
tional staff, new materials, added space, 
or new administrative. procedures, A 
Service program requiring special 
scheduling or temporary adjustments in 
staffing assignments may therefore be 
considered frivolous and generally a 
nuisance. Unfortunately, seldom does 
anyone raise the issue of whether clients 
may benefit from the program. 


The Committee Method 


Here is an easy, foolproof method for 
generating a favorable attitude about a 
Program. All that is required is an as- 
sembly of congenial people who have 
been associated with the program and 
who are willing to discuss its effective- 
ness. After group process runs its pre- 
dictable course, a committee arrives at a 
seemingly spontaneous consensus. Fol- 
lowing this, the committee writes a re- 
port extolling the virtues of the program 
and sends it to the appropriate au- 
thorities. This method also fosters an il- 
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lusion of legitimacy, since the report is a 
"collective" endeavor. 


The Shot-in-the-Dark Method 


This method of evaluation, sometimes 
referred to as “goal-free” evaluation 
(Scriven 1972), is used when well- 
intended program activities are con- 
ducted without a clearly established set 
of program objectives. Since there is no 
clear direction or standard, an evaluator 
randomly searches for any outcome 
measure that demonstrates the fact that 
the program has made an impact. Often 
evaluators attempt to make sense out of 
too much meaningless and irrelevant 
data and arrive at no conclusion. 


The Anointing by Authority Method 


One recourse in program evaluation is 
the employment of an external 
consultant-evaluator. All too often the 
external evaluator is requested not to 
critique a program but to praise it, after 
having been cued by strategic interviews 
with selected individuals. If the consul- 
tant is of national prominence, little or 
no formal evaluation procedures are re- 
quired to establish legitimacy. Among all 
the fanfare, entertainment, and care- 
fully selected conversations with the 
"right people," the issue of whether the 
program has any impact on clients is ig- 
nored. 


FIVE BASIC STEPS IN 
SYSTEMATIC PROGRAM EVALUATION 


In contrast to the above strategies, the 
following five sequential steps in pro- 
gram development and evaluation are 
recommended. 


Assessing Needs 

A careful documentation of the problem 
(needs assessment) enables the setting of 
clear and reasonable objectives for which 
a program may be held accountable. 
Documentation may be derived from 
existing records or from special surveys. 
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Stating Goals 
and Performance Objectives 
The principal objective of evaluating a 
service program is to determine whether 
program activities are effective in reach- 
ing program goals. Goal statements de- 
scribe program outcomes in terms of 
general behavioral goals that are not di- 
rectly measurable. Therefore, in order 
to serve as meaningful guides, goal 
statements are reduced to measurable 
performance objectives. Performance 
objectives are statements that include 
three elements: a specific behavior, an 
assessment situation, and a minimum 
standard of performance. 

Two categories of goal statements are 
used to describe the intended outcomes 
of a service program: terminal program 
outcomes and ultimate outcomes. Ter- 
minal program outcomes concern skills 
mastered, knowledge gained, or at- 
titudes acquired at the time a client 
leaves the program. Ultimate outcomes 
state the impact the program intends to 
have on client attitudes and behavior 
after the program is over, that is, the 
degree to which the intended efforts of 
the program become internalized into 
the life styles of clients. 

, Once goals with performance objec- 
tives have been articulated for both ter- 
minal program outcomes and ultimate 
outcomes, the nature of the program it- 
self becomes meaningful and concise. 
This is a crucial step in program plan- 
ning and evaluation; it describes what 
the program is about, where it is going, 
and how one knows whether the “what” 
has been attained. Examples of these re- 
lationships are presented in Table 1. 
Normally there are several performance 
Objectives for each goal statement; the 
table shows only one performance objec- 
tive for each. 


Designing the Program 

Once a program leader has articulated 
goals and performance objectives, ac- 
tivities to accomplish these are then 
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planned. Unfortunately, too many ser- 
vice agencies employ a cart-before-the- 
horse planning strategy in program de- 
velopment by outlining activities before 
desired outcomes have been stated. 
Clear program objectives provide an 
efficient guide for selecting activities 
either from already successful programs 
with similar objectives or from the crea- 
tion of new techniques derived from 
theory. 


Revising and Improving the Program 
Two kinds of evaluation procedures can 
be used in the review and revision stages 
of program development: formative 
evaluation (Bloom, Hastings & Madeus 
1971) and transactional evaluation 
(Rippy 1973). The former concerns the 
evaluation of specific activities within a 
program as they contribute to the at- 
tainment of performance objectives; the 
latter concerns the assessment of the 
adequacy of communication among 


Te a 
“Too many service agencies 
employ a cart-before-the-horse 


planning strategy by outlining 
activities before desired out- 
comes have been stated." 


ticipants. Examples of for- 
on studies include the fol- 
hether a trip to a fac- 
t on client attitudes 
aboutan occupational field, determining 
whether teachers learned basic princi- 
ples of affective education from a work- 
shop, and assessing whether individuals 
retained information about the hazards 
of drug abuse after watching a series of 
films on the topic. Most often, a short test 
used in a pretest-posttest design 
(Tuckman 1972, p. 21) is adequate to 
substantiate the effectiveness of a given 


program par 
mative evaluati 
lowing: assessing W. 
tory had an impac 
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activity in facilitating the attainment of 
objectives. 

Transactional evaluation concerns the 
assessment of the adequacy of communi- 
cation among the participants in a pro- 
gram. Often when programs become in- 
effective, the reason can be traced to a 
breakdown in communication among 
the individuals involved. Examples of 
transactional combinations include 
counselor-client (did the client carry out 
a plan of action set forth in the counsel- 
ing session?), counselor-administrator 
(did the counselor and the administrator 
agree on program performance objec- 
tives and acceptable activities?), and 
counselor-teacher (did teachers support 
the counselor’s program so that students 
would be released from class for partici- 
pation?). 


Noting and Reporting Program Outcomes 


It is difficult for anyone to know about 
the effectiveness of service programs 
without having a system for document- 
ing and reporting the program and its 
outcomes to other professionals. Too 
often service programs carry on new and 
worthwhile endeavors that are neither 
evaluated nor reported; practitioners 
therefore do not have access to new 
programs and techniques, and adminis- 
trators receive little feedback informa- 
tion on which to base decisions. In all 
service programs, the program's ad- 
ministrators should conduct evaluation 
activities and disseminate their findings. 


CONCLUSION 


Good evaluation procedures provide 
program administrators appropriate in- 
formation with which services can be im- 
proved. Many practitioners view the 
purpose of accountability and evaluation 
from only a negative standpoint, that is, 
to determine the imperfections of a 
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program. A more important purpose of 
evaluation is to assist in the determina- 
tion of activities that will be effective in 
reaching program goals and objectives. 
This information should then be dis- 
seminated to the profession at large. 
Lowering client-counselor ratios, train- 
ing more counselors, and increasing 
professional memberships are still im- 
portant professional matters, yet now is 
the time for counselors to concern them- 
selves with documenting the quality of 
services they provide (Goldman 1974). 
An appropriate evaluation strategy is 
one way of getting on with this. 8 
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Client 


I sit in the outside office waiting 
invisible hat in too-visible hands 
ashamed to be seen here 
ashamed of a slight tremor 
which just shouldn’t be. 

I know I'm not frightened. 


I hate the smell of plastic “leather” 
the one-color walls 

and the clack of typewriter keys. 

A machine can only write “Dear Sir." 


No one ever carved Dear Sir into maple trunk 
or desk top 


or tattooed arm. 


Must they always try to understand me? 
Can't I cross my legs in mystery 

and tatter shoes into enigmas 

Scratch my head without meaning 

and sigh without profundity? 


After all, 


even an hour is longer than fifty minutes 
and a lifetime too little to understand a life. 


NORMAN FREDMAN 
Queens College of CUNY, Flushing, New York 
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The need for specifying client expectations and 
goals in counseling and then determining 
whether those needs were fulfilled led to the 
author's developing an approach that meas- 
ures client perceptions of changes on desired 
personal characteristics. This technique, 
called the Counseling Outcome Inventory, fo- 
cuses on the individual’s unique values and 
goals. It is completed by the counselor and 
client conjointly and provides a way to elicit 
and deal with a client's self-perceptions dur- 
ing the counseling session. The author pro- 
vides a description of the rationale for and 
the procedure involved in using the Counsel- 
ing Outcome Inventory. 


A difficult task in the counseling process 
is establishing goals for the client. Few 
clients come to the counselor with clearly 
defined problems; in fact, even after ex- 
tensive self-exploration and the estab- 
lishment of a base of understanding, a 
client’s self-expression often remains 
global, vague, and ambiguous. Too often 
neither the counselor nor the client, 
upon termination, has a clear idea of 
what happened or whether the interven- 
tion was helpful. Setting up counseling 
goals is one method of determining di- 
rections in counseling and evaluating 
changes on these desired goals. Having 
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goals enables the client and the coun- 
selor to decide which problem areas 
need attention, to help to specify action 
plans, and to elicit the client's commit- 
ment to working on those plans. The 
purpose of this article is to present one 
method for developing and evaluating 
achievement of goals in counseling. 


SHORTCOMINGS OF 
STANDARDIZED MEASURES 


Standardized counseling outcome 
measures may cause several problems. 
First, the abstract terms used may have 
different meanings for each person. De- 
pression, for example, is an internal state 
that has unique experiential correlates; 
thus there is little way of determining 
what it means for an individual. Second, 
these tests are not oriented to an indi- 
vidual's unique needs but rather are 
based on global concepts of mental 
health. The problem with using one 
standard of mental health for all persons 
is that improvement for one person 
might be quite different—even 
opposite—from that of another person. 
For this reason Bergin (1971) has 
suggested that unique criteria need to be 
devised for each client. 
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Third, the outcomes of counseling are 
not judged by what the client thinks is 
important; rather, objective judges or 
counselors are often asked to do the 
evaluations. Elsewhere I have noted that 
clients, counselors, and judges use dif- 
ferent criteria in judging the effective- 
ness of counseling (Hill 1974). This 
means that although a judge or coun- 
selor might think that counseling had 
been successful, the client might still feel 
dissatisfied and unchanged. The client’s 
perception of change is an important 
factor, since satisfaction with the out- 
come is ultimately what determines 
whether the client feels that he or she is a 
more fully functioning person. 

Fourth, the tests clients take are often 
paper-and-pencil evaluations that clients 
complete when the counselor is not pres- 
ent. As clients complete the test, they 
undergo a great deal of self-analysis— 
which is not recorded in the answers. In 
fact, once the evaluation is finished, indi- 
vidual items and ways in which clients 
arrived at answers are rarely discussed 
and used as therapeutic material in the 
counseling session. To make the most 
profitable use of the evaluation material, 
the testing should be done in sucha way 
as to capture clients’ thoughts as clients 
complete the test. Such input could ac- 
celerate the counseling process, since the 
Process clients use in answering ques- 


tions is as important as the content of the 
answers. 


THE COUNSELING 
OUTCOME INVENTORY 


A counseling outcome inventory, then, 
should take into account the following 
features: (a) all terms should be be- 
haviorally anchored so that the client is 
clear about their experiential definitions, 
(b) the instrument should Measure an 
individual's unique goals, (c) the client’s 
Perception of change should be used, 
and (d) the instrument should be used to 
facilitate the counseling process. These 
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“The COI proved to be a valu- 
able aid in concretizing what the 
clientexpected from counseling 
and in reducing the ambiguity 
about what had occurred during 
the sessions." 


principles were the basis for the de- 
velopment of the Counseling Outcome 
Inventory (COI), which I adapted from 
Carkhuff's (1973) problem-solving grid. 


Format of the Inventory 


The procedure consists essentially of 
three parts: (a) a list of descriptors, 
characteristics, or qualities that the client 
considers important; (b) the client's 
ranking of the relative importance of 
these descriptors; and (c) the client's rat- 
ing of how characteristic these descrip- 
tors are of him or her. The following 
steps give a guide for counselors to fol- 
low in using the COI. 

Step 1. During the first session, the 
client typically has many things to say 
concerning reasons for seeking counsel- 
ing, so the second session is an ideal time 
to get goals spelled out more clearly for 
both persons and complete the COI. 
Doing the COI early in the counseling 
process provides a baseline from which 
to do comparisons at later points in the 
process. Naturally, the establishment of 
a good rapport between counselor and 
client prior to completing the COI will 
enable the client to feel freer in ex- 
pressing concerns. 

In this first step, the counselor should 
ask the client to specify about 15 charac- 
teristics, qualities, or descriptors that the 
client feels are most important. For 
example: “Tell me how you would like to 
be described. Mention those characteris- 
tics, traits, and qualities that are most 
important to you, whether or not you 
Possess them. If it helps, think of those 
traits you would look for in a friend.’ 
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This is an exploration phase, and it typi- 
cally will require some time to clarify the 
different characteristics and get as com- 
plete a list as possible. The counselor 
might want to have the client write out 
the initial list at home and then discuss 
and expand on it during the next session. 
When clients skip entire areas of func- 
tioning, the counselor can suggest and 
probe these, asking about things that the 
counselor knows are important because 
of his or her knowledge of the client's 
emotional self, physical self, intellectual 
self, social self, and vocational aspira- 
tions. 

Step 2. The counselor specifies at least 
one behavioral anchor point for each of 
the descriptors. For example, if the client 
says that self-confidence is important, 
the counselor asks what this means in 
terms of actual behaviors. The client 
might say that this means speaking in 
class when one feels confident in the sub- 
ject matter. This behavioral anchor point 
not only gives a clear goal to work toward 
but is also useful as a point of reference 
at later evaluation periods. 

Step 3. This step requires a rank- 
ordering of the 10 top descriptors, the 
item of most importance ranking 10 and 
that of least importance ranking 1. (This 
method of scoring is used so that the total 
score is a reflection of the most impor- 
tant items.) Using only 10 items forces 
the client to select those qualities that are 
most important and also maintains a 
standard for comparison. 

Step 4. The client is asked for a self- 
rating on each of the 10 chosen descrip- 
tors. The possible ratings are —3 (totally 
dissatisfied with level of functioning on 
this dimension), —2, —1, 0, +1, +2, and 
+3 (completely satisfied with level of 
functioning on this dimension). The 
counselor should probe further for the 
rationale behind each rating but still re- 
Spect the client's judgment. 

Step 5. For each of the 10 items, the 
rank-ordering is multiplied by the self- 
rating to obtain weighted scores of the 
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clients perceptions. For example, if 
self-confidence is ranked 9 and the self- 
rating is —2, then the score on that item is 
—18 (9 x —2 = —18). The scores are 
then added to get one total score, which 
represents the client's overall evaluation 
of his or her present functioning, most 
weight being given to those items of most 
importance. The total score can range 
from —165 to + 165. The generation ofa 
specific numerical score, even though 
subjective, lends a systematic tone to the 
evaluation process. 

Step 6. The counselor should then ask 
the client which items the client wants to 
work on in counseling. For those areas 
that the client and counselor mutually 
decide are appropriate for their counsel- 
ing sessions, specific action plans can be 
devised—with contracts, if so desired. 
Also, to provide target times, the coun- 
selor can ask the client to project realisti- 
cally how he or she would like to be 
within a given time period, perhaps six 
weeks. 

At this point different things can be 
done with the instrument. It could sim- 
ply be put away until both client and 
counselor wish to evaluate the progress 
made. Another possibility is that further 
ratings could be done by the client on 
ideal self, worst possible self, self prior to 
counseling, or self at significant periods 
during life. The counselor also might ask 
the client how significant others in the 
client's life rate on these variables. The 
counselor could also rate the client sepa- 
rately on each of the variables. Each of 
these different ratings can be used to 
facilitate new areas of therapeutic en- 


counter. 


Use of the Inventory 
The COI has been used by 15 coun- 
selors, each with five to SIX of their 


ersonal/emotional clients. These coun- 
dos have used the COI for different 


purposes: to measure pre-post changes 
in client satisfaction with personal goals, 
to measure retrospectively the effects of 
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counseling when termination is immi- 
nent, and as a refresher when the coun- 
seling process appears to be at a stale- 
mate. The counselors have reported that 
the COI proved to be a valuable aid in 
concretizing what the client expected 
from counseling and that it reduced the 
ambiguity about what had occurred dur- 
ing the sessions. In other words, use of 
the measure provided direction at the 
beginning of counseling and some clo- 
sure at the end. 

The COI is most helpful with clients 
who are unhappy but are vague and un- 
sure about how this is manifest and how 
they would like to be different. The pro- 
cess of the measure allows them to think 
through their goals and. values and 
specify what is important to them. If it is 
used with noncollege persons who are 
not proficient in verbal skills, the coun- 
selor might modify the scale to deal with 
behavioral goals only rather than per- 
sonal traits and characteristics (e.g., 
"dressing oneself" rather than "inde- 
pendence"), 

The COI has not been as useful with 
clients who havea predetermined idea of 


"Because it is Process-oriented, 
material generated can be dis- 
cussed immediately and dealt 
with in a therapeutic fashion, 
thus accelerating counseling.” 
et Se Nia ile 


what should happen in the counseling 
hour. They may have something very 
Important to discuss, at which point the 
Introduction of the COI would hinder 
very real current needs, Similarly, clients 
who are very sure about what they want 
out of counseling may not benefit so 
much from the use of the COI, although 
it might help clarify these goals and 
bring them out into the open. 

In the following case study I describe 
the use of the COI with a personal/ 
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emotional client I saw at a university 
counseling center. 


CASE STUDY 


Ginny, age 23, a married Jewish woman 
with no children, was a college senior 
majoring in history and hoping to find a 
teaching job in a local high school when 
she graduated. Her presenting problem 
was chronic depression since her 
mother's death two years previously. 
This depression consisted of existential 
identity anxiety, guilt over not having 
done more for her mother, and a fear 
that she would "waste" her life as her 
mother did in denying all self- 
expression. For the first five sessions, we 
focused on exploring her feelings, gain- 
ing insight, and giving feedback through 
interpersonal process recall via video- 
tape. 

At this point Ginny had come to un- 
derstand some of her feelings surround- 
ing her mother's death and was able to 
allow herself to have these feelings 
rather than punishing herself for feeling 
depressed. Even though she was able to 
express and accept many of her feelings, 
however, she did not know how to stop 
her self-defeating behaviors, such as 
overeating and excessive use of drugs, 
which had come to be well-ingrained 
habits. We were at a turning point in 
counseling, and I felt the need to specify 
what changes had occurred and which 
ones we still needed to work on. So dur- 
ing the sixth session, Ginny and I com- 
pleted the COI according to the steps 
described above. Her self-ratings are 
shown in Table 1. In addition to rating 
how she presently perceived herself 
(Middle), Ginny also indicated how she 
Perceived herself prior to counseling 
(Precounseling). As can be seen, Ginny 
felt that substantial changes had oc- 
curred since counseling had begun. This 
indicates that Ginny’s understanding of 
her behavior enabled her to feel more 
positive about herself, 
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In subsequent sessions we began work- 
ing on specific problem areas Ginny had 
indicated were most important for her. 
The first program we implemented was a 
behavioral approach to weight control 
(Stuart & Davis 1972), in which we 
analyzed her eating and exercise habits 
and worked on systematically altering 
them. Concurrently, we discussed asser- 
tiveness and positive self-statements, 
using videotape playback procedures to 
assess gains. 

After two months Ginny felt that she 
wanted to terminate so that she could 
develop a sense of independence in some 
of the new behaviors. I asked her to 
complete the COI again (End Counsel- 
ing), using the previous descriptions and 
behavioral anchors but not looking at the 
previous ratings. She also reranked her 
descriptors, since she indicated that they 
had shifted in importance. 

Using the old rankings for comparison 
purposes, Ginny again felt that she had 
changed substantially. Interestingly, the 
new rankings indicated that those goals 
she had mastered had receded in impor- 
tance, whereas other goals became more 

prominent. Although she was not at the 
level she optimally wanted to be (having 
a total score of 100), she felt—and I 
agreed—that she would best achieve that 
score on her own. We had four more 
sessions, spread out over two months, in 
which we discussed her progress. Coun- 
seling then terminated. At a three- 
month follow-up, Ginny said she felt 


good about herself and was still working 
with the goals. 


CONCLUSION 


The Counseling Outcome Inventory 
provides a process-oriented approach to 
the evaluation of the achievement of 
goals deemed important to the client. 
Rather than leaving the counseling pro- 
cess vagueand ambiguous, the counselor 
and client are able to determine what has 
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happened and what remains to be dealt 
with. 

Since it is well-structured, the 
technique can be used to elicit clinical 
data from the client in a relatively short 
period of time. The same amount of data 
might be lost in paper-and-pencil testing 
or might require several sessions of 
counseling. Because it is a process- 
oriented approach, material generated 
can be discussed immediately and dealt 
with in a therapeutic fashion, thus ac- 
celerating counseling. The COI could 
also be used to measure the effects of 
various intervention techniques with a 
client. For example, in the case study of 
Ginny, insight-oriented counseling and 
behavioral intervention yielded differ- 
ent results. 

Obviously, client self-report of change 
is not the only measure of counseling 
outcome that could be used; evaluations 
by the counselor, friends, relatives, and 
outside judges are also valuable. Deter- 
mining which criterion measures are to 
be used for evaluation would depend on 
the reasons for evaluation. If the reason 
for evaluation is client satisfaction, for 
example, then client self-report would 
be appropriate. If the institution re- 
quired justification for counseling cen- 
ters, measures such as increased grade 
point averages or a lower dropout rate 
might be preferable. Wi 
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You see, work isn’t my problem. 


If only I could find a job I like 
or enjoy what I’m working at. 
If only my boss didn’t hassle me 
with rules, demands, and deadlines. 
If only the other workers on the job 
would cooperate and cover for me. 


If only they would all realize à 
that I need to be late, absent, inconsistent or unreliable, 


because sometimes I'm bored, hassled, angry or unhappy, 
and often success scares me as much as failure. 


But you see—work isn't my problem! 
So why do I need vocational counseling? 


SUSANNE MARS 
Long Island Jewish—Hillside Medical Center, Hillside Division, Glen Oaks, New York 
g 
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Denial 
Need vocational counseling? Not me! 


the cooling out 


of two-year college women 


KATHRYN McDANIEL MOORE 


Kathryn McDaniel Moore is Assistant Profes- 
sor of Higher Education and Coordinator of 
the Program in Counseling and Student Per- 
sonnel Administration in Higher Education, 
Department of Education, College of Agri- 
culture and Life Sciences, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York. The author gratefully 
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The author describes the concept of “cooling 
out” as developed by Burton Clark and 
examines its applicability to the experience of 
women in the two-year college. She looks at 
four cooling out agents: parents, uncontroll- 
able circumstances, counselors, and the two- 
year college itself. The discussion is based on 
interviews with 62 women in three two-year 
colleges. The author concludes that cooling 
out as experienced by women is congruent with 
but not exactly like the process as described by 
Clark. Nevertheless, the importance of coun- 
seling to the cooling out function is reasserted. 


In recent years we have become more 
aware that women in our society do not 
have equal access or equal Opportunity to 
achieve educational and career goals. In 
high school, for example, women receive 
higher grades and test scores than men, 
but fewer women than men enter col- 
lege, fewer go on to graduate work, and 
fewer are found in the professions and at 
top levels of management and adminis- 
tration. Facts like this provoke a number 
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of serious questions about the process of 
higher education as it affects women. 
This article examines data concerning 
women enrolled in two-year colleges in 
order to describe a process that is an 
effective method for discouraging 
women from achieving their educational 
and vocational aspirations: the cooling 
out process. 


CLARK'S COOLING OUT FUNCTION 


In 1960, sociologist Burton Clark called 
attention to what he termed the "cooling 
out function" in higher education. He 
noted that "a major problem of demo- 
cratic society is the inconsistency between 
encouragement to achieve and the 
realities of limited opportunity" (p. 569). 
He focused on how two-year colleges in 
particular serve to sort and sift students 
desiring equal access and equal oppor- 
tunity in the higher education system 
such that nearly 50 percent of the stu- 
dents who enter two-year colleges do not 
progress beyond them. He defined cool- 
ing out as the process of "rechanneling 
- Student aspirations in line with their 
abilities, thus avoiding conflict created by 
disappointment and feelings of failure 
(p. 569). The essential result of cooling 
out is the redefinition of transfer stu- 
dents as terminal students. Cooling out is 
inherently a “soft,” or amelioratory, 
process; it is designed to minimize stress 
on both the individual and the institu- 
tion, as well as others involved during the 
process of change. 

The process as described by Clark en- 
tails a student's following a structured 
sequence of guidance efforts involving 
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mandatory courses in career planning 
and self-evaluation, which results in 
“reorientation” of the student rather 
than dismissal. The process begins with 
pre-entrance testing, which identifies 
low-achieving students and assigns them 
to remedial classes. The process is com- 
pleted when the “overaspiring student” 
is rechanneled out of a transfer program 
and into a terminal curriculum. 
Throughout the process the student is 
kept in contact with guidance personnel, 
who keep careful track of the student's 
"progress." 

The generalizable qualities of cooling 
out as Clark saw them involve offering 
substitutes or alternatives to the desired 
goal (herea transfer program); encourag- 
ing gradual disengagement by having the 
student try out other courses of study; 
amassing objective data against the prefer- 
ence in terms of grades, aptitude tests, 
and interest tests; consoling and counseling 
the student through personal though 
"objective" contacts; and stressing the rela- 
tive values of many kinds of persons and 
many kinds of talents other than the pre- 
ferred choice. 

A final important requirement of the 
process is that it *must be kept reasona- 
bly away from public scrutiny and not 
clearly perceived or understood by 
prospective clientele" (p. 575). Part of 
the need for concealment may well be a 
good faith desire on the part of the 
agents of the process to enable students 
to leave the two-year college "prepared 
for activities that satisfy them, instead of 
being branded as failures" (Robert G. 
Sproul as quoted in Clark, p. 576). But 
another reason for concealment is that 
resistance to the process could be or- 
ganized and the effectiveness of the pro- 
cess greatly if not totally diminished. 


THE COOLING OUT OF WOMEN 


In Clarks research, the triggering 
mechanism of the cooling out process 
was found to be achievement testing. 
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Students who scored high on entrance 
tests passed through untouched by the 
process unless there were subsequent fail- 
ures, but students who scored low were 
programmed into the process from the 
beginning. In the research reported in 
this article, the triggering mechanism is 
gender. Two-year college students who 
were male were not affected by the forms 
of cooling out described below, but stu- 
dents who were female were often sub- 
jected to it. 

While Clark sought to explain the 
structure and process of cooling out fora 
general population of low-achieving 
students in two-year colleges, the re- 
search reported here has focused, in 
part, on the structures and processes by 
which women are cooled out. The 
findings are based on half-hour inter- 
views with 62 women in three two-year 
colleges in central New York state. The 
interviews are part of a larger ongoing 
project dealing with the characteristics, 
perceptions, and career determinants of 
1,200 students (males and females) in 
four two-year colleges." 

The women interviewed were selected 
on the basis of their career choices as 
indicated in a questionnaire adminis- 
tered at their colleges one month prior to 
the scheduled interviews. Of the 62 
women interviewed, 28 indicated tradi- 
tional career choices and 34 indicated 
nontraditional career choices. For pur- 
poses of the study, nontraditional 
careers were defined as those in which 
fewer than 40 percent of the people 
employed are women (based on U.S. 
Census and U.S. Department of Labor 
statistics). Law, medicine, business ad- 
ministration, and electronics exemplify 
the category. Such choices have al so been 
labeled “role-innovative” or “pioneer 
careers. Traditional career choices, such 
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as nursing, elementary school teaching, 
and secretarial work, were defined as 
those occupations employing more than 
66 percent women. 

When applied to women, the defini- 
tion of cooling out is somewhat different 
from the way Clark used it. Clark fo- 
cused on the rechanneling of transfer 
and latent transfer students into termi- 
nal curriculums, This study focuses on 
the rechanneling of nontraditional 
career aspirations into traditional 
choices. In most cases (but not all) the 
two definitions coincide; a woman desir- 
ing to be a physician must also desire 
transfer to a four-year college, and to be 
cooled out of one is to be cooled out of 
the other. But some women may desire 
nontraditional careers, such as data pro- 
cessing, that do not require transfer to a 
four-year college, in which case to be 
cooled out of the career choice is not to 
be cooled out of the transfer track. 
Nevertheless, the general concept of 
cooling out, namely the amelioratory 
process of lowering and rechanneling 
aspirations, suits women's career choices 
as well as it does the transfer process. 

Because a crucial condition of the cool- 
ing out process is that it is concealed, our 
interviewers could not ask women to de- 
scribe the ways they felt they were being 
cooled out. Instead we directed our 
questions toward finding out what the 
women’s career aspirations were, who 
influenced them, what obstacles they 
foresaw, in what Ways counselors were 
helpful or not helpful, and how they 
were taking marriage and family into ac- 
count. Within that context we observed 
evidence of ambivalence, anger, passive 


“The cooling out Process is 
completed when the 'overaspir- 
ing student' is rechanneled out 


Of a transfer Program and into a 
terminal curriculum." 
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o 
resistance, and circumscribed N. 


cumspect planning. Struck by these ry 
tions, we began to probe for their causes, 
Our findings are tentative and subject te 

greater scrutiny, but we believe they 
merit consideration. 

Preliminary analysis of the data col- 
lected from these interviews reveals four 
principal agents that, Separately and to- 
gether, function to cool women out of. 
straightforward, unblocked, and open 
pursuit of their career choices and life 
plans. They are: Parents, uncontrollable 
circumstances, counselors, and the two- 
year institution, Only two of the four 
factors have to do with the two-year col- 
lege directly; the necessity of incorporat- 
ing factors external to the college was 
dictated by the fact that most women 
who entered the college had already 
made a career decision and thus in some 
cases had already been subjected to cool- 
ing out. 


Parents as Coolers 


One of the most obvious, or at least most 
written about, influences on the sociali- 
zation of women and girls into strictly 
feminine roles is that of parents. Thus it 
is not surprising that of the 62 women in 
the interview sample, 32 listed one or 
both parents as having had the greatest 
influence on their career choices, Gener- 
ally a woman felt that her parents sup- 
Ported her career choice if the career was 
one the parent(s) had desired for her, 
was one they felt she was wel] suited to 
follow, or was one in which a parent was 
already employed. 

The negative aspects of parental 
influence, the Symptoms of cooling out, 
Were most often expressed by the women 
who had selected nontraditional careers. 
For example, a woman who planned on 
being a Psychologist said, about her 
father, “He goes along with it, but in the 
back of his mind he still thinks girls 
should be homemakers,” Another said, 
^He thinks it's Okay— not. really great, 
but okay. If I were a son, it would be 
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different.” And another said, “He feels 
women should get married. He looks atit 
[her career plans] as if it were a joke.” 
Women in nontraditional careers cited 
fathers more than mothers as having had 
astrong influence on their career choice. 
But both traditional and nontraditional 
women provided examples of strong 
negative reactions to fathers. For exam- 
ple, a frequently mentioned paternal 
cooling out “technique” was the lack of 
willingness (not the lack of ability) to fi- 
nance a daughter’s education. Marked 
bitterness emerged in the responses of 
those women who were forced to pay 
their own way because the father re- 
fused. On the other hand, the women 
viewed a parent's willingness to pay as 
support for and approval of the women’s 
aspirations. For example, when asked in 
what ways a father encouraged her ca- 
Teer, many women stated simply, “He’s 
paying for it.” 
Women who had chosen nontradi- 
tional careers cited mothers less often 
than fathers as the most influential par- 
ent. The mother of a nontraditional 
woman was frequently described as 
being neutral or passive in regard to her 
daughter's career decision. The mother 
who was strongly negative was described 
as not wanting her daughter to go into an 
antisocial career" such as law or an “un- 
feminine career” such as physical educa- 
tion or a “too different” career such as 
electrical technology. There is current 
Tesearch indicating that mothers who 
Work have a different effect on their 
daughters’ careers than do mothers who 
© not work or have never worked 
(Veres 1974). In general, when the 
Women in our sample commented on 
their mothers’ occupations, it was posi- 
tive. Several women whose mothers were 
Solely housewives mentioned that their 
Mothers hoped they would do or be 
Something more. Few of either the tradi- 
E d the nontraditional women indi- 
ii aving mothers who were either 
Ongly enthusiastic or directive. But 
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“Few administrative or counsel- 
ing personnel were making ag- 
gressive or creative attempts to 
attract and promote women’s 
entrance into and success in 
traditionally male fields.” 


when there was conflict, it usually oc- 
curred for daughters who had chosen a 
nontraditional career. 


Uncontrollable Circumstances 
as Coolers 
We labeled the second factor that oper- 
ates to cool women out “uncontrollable 
circumstances.” The information on this 
emerged when we asked women to an- 
swer the question, “What do you think 
will be the biggest difficulty or obstacle 
you will face in reaching your career 
goals?” Their responses can be lumped 
into three large categories: money, com- 
petition, and being a woman. Money was 
viewed as an obstacle if parents refused 
to pay for further education, if the 
career chosen were costly (e.g., medi- 
cine), or if obtaining credit to start a 
business were viewed as extra difficult 
for a woman. In many cases the re- 
sponses to present or anticipated lack of 
money were various forms of contin- 
gency planning. In one case, for example, 
a woman was completing a secretarial 
course in order to provide herself with 
steady employment before and during 
her undergraduate and law school years. 
Competition was perceived as more 
than simply a reflection of oversupply of 
people for jobs. It was broken down into 
two specific kinds: competition with 
other women for jobs in such female 
fields as teaching or merchandizing; and 
competition with men in such fields as 
law, medicine, and architecture—in 
which, in addition to having to meet high 
academic standards, being female is 


viewed as a handicap. 
Not surprisingly, femaleness was cited 
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as an obstacle most often by women 
planning nontraditional careers. It 
ranked third after money and competi- 
tion in importance for these women, 
whereas only one woman in the tradi- 
tional category felt that femaleness was 
an obstacle. Also not surprisingly, sev- 
eral women planning such traditional 
careers as child study or elementary edu- 
cation felt their femininity to be an asset. 


Counselors as Coolers 


Clark's research pointed to the impor- 
tance of counselors in all stages of cool- 
ing out, from the presentation of alter- 
native choices that are “made to appear 
not too different from what is given up" 
toimpersonal “confrontation by the facts 
of poor grades, tough competition, etc.” 
(p. 574). In general, the women in our 
sample viewed counselors as having roles 
similar to those Clark described, namely, 
as responsible for creating obstacles in 
the path of career and educational goals. 
However, the women students in our 
sample seemed to know best and have 
most contact with high school counsel- 
ors, not college counselors. And they 
were not enthusiastic about their high 
school counseling experience. Over 40 
percent had negative reactions to it. In 
general, they felt their counselors were 
too busy, too bossy, too fixated on college 
admissions, or indifferent to them as in- 
dividuals. As one woman put it, “He was 
a nothing. I might as well have had the 
janitor." A few women reported in- 
stances of overt discrimination: One 
woman was not permitted to enroll in 
industrial arts courses, and another was 
told that she was too dumb for college 
work. 

With regard to college counselors, 
both traditional and nontraditional 
women students tended to report one of 
three situations: (a) they had not seen a 
college counselor at all, (b) they saw a 
counselor only for routine scheduling, 
or (c) they went to a faculty member in- 
stead of a college counselor. An even 
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clearer pattern emerged among those 
women who had had negative experi- 
ences with high school counselors, par- 
ticularly those women who were plan- 
ning nontraditional careers: These 
women actively avoided counselors. 
Thus, although our data do not support 
Clark’s contention of the centrality of 
counseling to the cooling out of women 
in the two-year colleges, they do support 
the broader import of counseling as a 
cooling out function. Moreover, the in- 
formation concerning counselor avoid- 
ance behavior casts suspicion on some of 
the research on counselor use and effec- 
tiveness which concludes that students 
simply lack information about what is 
available. Our data suggest that such 
conclusions are a form of blaming the 
victim. Clearly, some two-year college 
women have already encountered coun- 
selors who were actively engaged in cool- 
ing them out before they reached col- 
lege. Such women are not interested in 
renewing the contact. As one woman 
said, "Who needs them? They'd only get 
in my way." 


Educational Institutions as Coolers 


The fourth factor to be considered is the 
two-year college itself. Although stu- 
dents were not asked questions spe- 
cifically targeted at their perceptions of 
their college, some of their comments 
tend to substantiate Clark's original ob- 
servations concerning the dual role of 
the two-year college, that is, as an overt 
transit to a four-year college and a covert 
transit to a terminal job. 

The women in our sample did not per- 
ceive the college in which they were en- 
rolled as an obstacle or a cooler. Quite to 
the contrary, they viewed the college as 
the means by which their goals would be 
accomplished orat least a first step taken. 
On the other hand, our examination of 
courses, programs, and enrollments 
provided striking confirmation of what 
Clark referred to as the selectivity proc- 
ess: The two-year colleges in our sample 
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were continuing to perpetuate, if only 
passively, such sex-stereotyped cur- 
riculums as secretarial science and child 
study while at the same time impassively, 
and even unconsciously, discouraging 
women from entering male-dominated 
majors. Although college personnel 
often confessed bewilderment that more 
women were not enrolling in such fields 
asengineering technology, food process- 
ing, or animal science, they had yet to 
view their role as demanding anything 
more than unlocking the classroom 
door. In short, few administrative or 
counseling personnel in the sample 
two-year colleges were making aggres- 
sive or creative attempts to attract and 
promote women's entrance into and suc- 
cess in traditionally male fields. Thus, 
considering the impact of 18 years of 
sex-role socialization of the sort we have 
described, the effect of such behavior or 
nonbehavior on the part of two-year col- 
lege personnel is clearly to cool women 
out of anything but female majors and 
courses of study. Furthermore, it is a 
process so gentle, so subtle, as to be im- 
perceptible to the students, thereby ful- 
filling a basic requirement of the cooling 
out function. 


CONCLUSION 


Since Clark first adapted the concept of 
cooling out for use in higher education, 
it has been taken up by others who have 
refined his analysis. In general, however, 
its validity has not been questioned—nor 
indeed its appropriateness as a function 
of two-year colleges. For example, 
Simon (1967, p. 978) has asserted that 
cooling out is a necessary function if the 
individual student is to become a pro- 
ductive member of society. She views the 
two-year public college as the “logical 
agency to take over this function" (p. 
986). Baird (1971) studied the different 
effects of cooling out on different kinds 
of students and has suggested ways in 
which the concept might be expanded 
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and more students assisted. Karabel 
(1972) has taken a somewhat different 
view. While acknowledging the existence 
and theoretical necessity of cooling out, 
he has pointed to ways in which the 
process has been discriminatingly 
applied not only toward individuals but 
toward groups of people, with the effect 
that affluent, middle-class students pre- 
dominate in the transfer programs and 
poorer, lower-class students end up in 
the terminal programs. Thus Karabel as- 
serts that the real function of the cooling 
out process is to perpetuate the existing 
social stratification system in our society. 
The research presented here has 
brought us to a position similar to 
Karabel’s. While we do not question the 
utility and even necessity for certain in- 
dividuals to rechannel their aspirations 
with the skilled assistance of counselors, 
as Simon suggests, we do question the 
utility and necessity of a process that re- 
sults in women being rechanneled be- 
cause they are women. If the latter is 
true—and our data lend it support— 
then the counselor's task is threefold: (a) 
to be aware of the cooling out process as 
it affects women; (b) to avoid using it 
discriminatorily, that is, unjustly with re- 
spect to women; and (c) to strive to 
heighten women students' awareness of 
the process so that they can deal with it 
wherever they encounter it. a 
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Career Guidance 


I guess you're right. I should know 
Just who I really am. 
So I'll think about the things I've done 
And do the best I can. 

(What's it like to be a machinist?) 


I guess you're right. I should try 
To clarify my ego. 
So if I’m asked I can tell it right ? 
And show I really know. 
(How do you become a bank teller?) 


I guess you're right. I must now 
Articulate my values. 
So I can find a place for me 
That fits my special views. 
(Do stewardesses make good money?) 


I guess you're right. I should try 

To understand my needs. 

So I can set my goals for life 

And know just where it leads. 
(What's an apprentice?) 


I guess you're right. I should try 

To plan a good career. 

So when it's time to get a job 

Ill have the answers near. 

(Is it fun to be a model? 

I wonder where I get answers 
about jobs? I wonder if 
anyone around here knows?) 


C. TODD STROHMENGER 
Appalachia Educational Laboratory, Charleston, West Virginia 
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The student asks the teacher: 
“How can I change the way I act?” 
A well-considered answer flows 
As mentor slowly speaks: 
“Cherish, my friend, this unencumbered fact: 
Despite all wells of knowledge 
From which you may so deeply drink, 
In every last analysis, 
You're nothing more than what you think!” 


The image of behaviorists “turning in- 
side out” over anything has long been 
one that would simply be rejected as not 
fitting the stereotype of “the way a good 
behaviorist should respond.” In fact, 
however, this idiom has almost literally 
been enacted as part of recent innova- 
tions in covert conditioning. Within the 
context of counseling, covert condition- 
ing employs turning “the inside" (ie., 
covert reactions such as thinking, feel- 
ing, or imagining) “out” to produce de- 
sired overt behavior change within 
clients. Counselors of all persuasions 
may well view this new behavioral coun- 
seling emphasis with great interest, 
either for its presentation of behaviorism 
ina new light or for its potential applica- 
tions to their own work. This article will 
give readers a chance to indulge both of 
these possible interests. 
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a new 
behavioral 
emphasis: 
turning 
the inside 
out 


Covert conditioning includes a set of behavior 
change techniques that incorporate the “in- 
side” aspects of human experience that had 
long been ignored by behaviorists. Covert be- 
haviors, such as thinking, feeling, and imag- 
ining, are essential components of covert 
conditioning approaches. The author reviews 
the applications of covert conditioning to the 
field of counseling. S tudies are classified into 
one of two categories: those using classical 
conditioning methods or those using operant 
conditioning methods. The author briefly men- 
tions the counseling implications of covert ap- 


proaches. 
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A BRIEF HISTORY 


Until recently, most learning theorists 
regarded covert behavior as an unloved 
stepchild who was better ignored than 
dealt with. Behaviorists paid attention 
exclusively to a second (“legitimate”) 
child: overt, motor behavior. Despite its 
rejection by behavioral psychology, 
however, covert behavior wandered far 
and wide and picked up much support 
and attention. In fact, there has been a 
long history of therapeutic approaches 
that emphasize cognitive factors and 
focus on maladaptive covert self- 
verbalizations (Ellis 1962). These 
therapies have viewed behavior change 
in much the same way as the teacher does 
in the above poem: “In every last 
analysis, you’re nothing more than what 
you think!” New behaviors would follow 
when clients learned to speak to them- 
selves in more appropriate and adaptive 
manners. Eventually clients would attain 
self-management as a result of their ap- 
propriate self-control of covert behavior, 
Very recently it has become apparent 
that this prodigal child has returned 
home to an enthusiastic welcome by 
many of the behavioristic relatives, In- 
creasingly, articles on covert condition- 
ing and self-control are occupying prom- 
inent places in journals oriented toward 
learning theory. The “behavioristic ex- 
cursion into the lion’s den” (Kanfer & 
Karoly 1972) has begun, and the signs 
are clear that more and more hunters 
would like to get in on the safari, 
Although there have been performed 
fascinating research studies empirically 
Supporting the effect of covert (cogni- 
tive) behavior in modifying overt þe- 
havior (Meichenbaum & Cameron 1974), 
the focus of this article is on case studies 
and the Counseling applications of covert 
techniques. Since the article deals only 
With case studies, a brief note of caution 
isin order; Very few case studies employ 
designs allowing for direct assessment of 
a hypothesized treatment (e.g., an A-B-A 
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design), and therefore the results ob- 
tained are open to an unlimited number 
of alternative explanations. 

Behavioral counselors, in devising 
covert change strategies, have made two 
important assumptions: (a) "private" 
(covert) events are subject to exactly the 
same rules of acquisition, maintenance, 
and extinction as are "public" behaviors 
and (b) the investigation of covert events 
is possible because such behaviors are 
observable to a population of one (i.e., to 
the individual experiencing them). The 
second of these assumptions places the 
study of covert approaches clearly within 
the area of self-management, since no 
one other than the client can either ini- 
tiate or identify private events. Under 
these circumstances, the counselor be- 
comes a consultant and an instigator in 
self-management programs rather than 
a direct behavior modifier or a con- 
tingency manager. 


COUNSELING APPLICATIONS 
OF COVERT CONDITIONING 


Within the general area of covert condi- 
tioning, there are two major categories: 
classical conditioning approaches and 
operant conditioning orientations. 


Classical Conditioning 


Cautela (1969) cited five self-manage- 
ment techniques that are based on the 
classical conditioning model: relaxation, 
desensitization, thought stopping, covert 
sensitization, and assertive training. 
Each approach employs the explicit use 
of incompatible covert actions to reduce 
the probability of other specific covert 
behaviors (often such emotions as anxi- 
ety). The reduction of these target be- 
haviors, in turn, effects a decrease in 
overt maladaptive behaviors and an in- 
crease in more adaptive, overt responses. 
This matching of an incompatible be- 
havior with the behavior to be reduced 
has been termed counterconditioning. 
For example, relaxation is incompatible 
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with anxiety. If a client can learn to relax 
in potentially anxiety-producing situa- 
tions, the anxiety response can be con- 
trolled. The reduction of anxiety in this 
manner corresponds to the early classi- 
cal, or respondent, conditioning studies 
of Pavlov. As the dog in Pavlov's experi- 
ments learned to associate a bell with 
meat powder, a client who practices re- 
laxation in anxiety-provoking situations 
will learn to associate relaxation with 
those situations. When the strength of 
association is greater for the relaxation 
response than for the anxiety reaction, 
the anxiety will drop out of the indi- 
vidual’s response repertoire. The use of 
relaxation training to reduce anxiety in 
everyday life situations has been re- 
ported by Goldfried (1973). In his study 
Goldfried argued that “effective fear re- 
duction follows from an active [covert] 
attempt on the part of the client to relax 
himself, rather than [from] simply pre- 
senting aversive stimuli when the indi- 
vidual happens to be in a relaxed state” 
(p. 251). This hypothesis further sup- 


“Until recently, most learning 
theorists regarded covert be- 
havior as an unloved stepchild 
who was better ignored than 
dealt with.” 


Ports the importance of covert behaviors 
in the change process. 

In desensitization (Wolpe 1958), a hier- 
archy of anxiety-provoking events is 
imagined with concurrent relaxation. 
With each step in the hierarchy, the 
client finds that the originally fear-pro- 
voking stimuli become less and less im- 
Mobilizing. Although desensitization is 
Not normally perceived as a self-man- 
agement technique, Cautela (1969) has 
directly suggested its use in such a con- 
text. Case study illustrations of this form 
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of covert conditioning for self-modifica- 
tion have shown changes in heterosexual 
anxiety (D’Zurilla 1969), in test anxiety, 
and in fear of public speaking (Bugg 
1972). Again, by having the ability to 
think “Relax!” in anxiety situations, the 
client becomes much more able to 
achieve the desired relaxation (Gold- 
fried 1973). 

The third classical conditioning tech- 
nique, thought stopping (Wolpe 1969), in- 
volves the self-introduction of an imag- 
ined shout of the command “Stop!” This 
behavior is incompatible with such 
covert events as obsessive thoughts, hal- 
lucinations, or compulsive behavior. 
Wisocki (1973), for example, used 
thought stopping to reduce a client’s 
positive thoughts about heroin use (e.g., 
“How easy it would be to get some 
smack” or “It would be really nice to trip 
out”). The reduction of these thoughts 
helped reduce this client’s overt intake of 
heroin. 

A fourth classical conditioning ap- 
proach, covert sensitization (Cautela 
1971a), has generated considerable in- 
terest in the use of imagery-induced 
aversions. In.this procedure the client is 
encouraged to develop a series of cogni- 
tive images of varying stages ofapproach 
to an undesired target behavior (e.g., 
cigarette smoking). As the client vis- 
ualizes each step very clearly, a noxious 
covert response, usually acute nausea, I$ 
slowly introduced into the imagery. As 
the sequence of imagery comes closer 
and closer to the undesired target be- 
havior (e.g., taking out the cigarette, be- 
ginning to light it), the client also imag- 
ines the process of beginning to vomit all 
over the undesired object (the pack of 
cigarettes). From a Pavlovian viewpoint, 
d MAD establishes a learned bond 
between the aversive stimuli and the un- 
desired target behavior. The client is 
sensitized to any and all occurrences of 
that behavior. Since the aversive re- 
sponse (feeling nauseous) is incom pati- 
ble with the enjoyment of the target be- 
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havior, the frequency of the undesired 
behavior begins to decrease rather 
quickly. 

Covert sensitization, normally viewed 
as fitting the classical respondent condi- 
tioning model, might well be the result of 
Operant (where consequences affect 
learning) conditioning also. For in- 
stance, an overweight client might be in- 
structed to practice a nausea scene im- 
mediately following thoughts related to 
eating whipped cream tarts. In effect, 
the image of vomiting becomes a con- 
sequence of the covert thoughts related 
to the desire to eat fattening foods. If 
viewed as a consequence of a behavior, 
this aversive covert image of vomiting 
can easily be interpreted as self-punish- 
ment (an operant technique). Further- 
more, in covert sensitization training, the 
subject is asked at the end of each scene 
to imagine moving away from the unde- 
sired behavior and to begin feeling suc- 
cessively better. For example, the over- 
weight client would imagine walking 
away from the caloric tarts and would 
thus be covertly reinforced by the re- 
moval of the imagery of nausea. This 
same client is additionally reinforced by 
imagining increasingly comfortable sen- 
sations, such as washing off the vomit, 
showering, and changing clothes. 

It matters little, however, whether the 
effectiveness of covert sensitization re- 
sults from classical or operant condition- 
ing; a client who has been sensitized in 
this way is much more likely to be able to 
exercise self-control and modify unde- 
sired behavior. Demonstrations of this 
technique are found abundantly in the 
literature. Case studies have indicated 
successful applications of. covert sensiti- 
zation to the reduction of alcoholism 
(Anant 1967), obesity (Janda & Rimm 
1973), smoking (Tooley & Pratt 1967), 
and drug addiction (Wisocki 1973). 

The final classical conditioning treat- 
ment for self-management—assertive 
training—has been explained by Wolpe 
(1958). Assertive behavior is interper- 
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sonal behavior involving the honest and 
direct action of standing up for one’s 
rights. In assertive training, the assertion 
itself is seen as incompatible with anxi- 
ety. Although nothing has yet appeared 
in the self-management literature that 
deals exclusively with assertive training, 
recent suggestions concerning the appli- 
cation of assertive training in one-to-one 
counseling (Rimm & Masters 1974) 
stimulate ideas for a possible self- 
directed intervention. In one such 
model, an individual might develop a 
hierarchy of anxiety-producing social in- 
teractions and, in a progressive manner, 
covertly role play assertive (but not ag- 
gressive) responses for each level of the 
hierarchy. Each covert self-modeling 
practice would be self-evaluated using 
specific criteria such as confidence, 
forcefulness, sincerity, and attention to 
the feelings of others. Later, audiotaped 
practice and role-played tryouts would 
supersede the covert modeling. Eventu- 
ally the individual would initiate asser- 
tive behaviors in the actual problem en- 
vironments—with much-reduced ten- 
sion. 

In summarizing the classical condi- 
tioning applications of covert behavior, 
the five classical techniques (relaxation, 
desensitization, thought stopping, covert 
Sensitization, and assertive training) are 
employed only to reduce or eliminate 
maladaptive behaviors. None employs a 
model that would directly make a de- 
sired behavior more likely. This addi- 
tional flexibility is granted through the 
use of the operant techniques. 


Operant Conditioning 


The earliest operant self-management 
technique was proposed by Homme 
(1965). Since Homme's approach was 
Operant in nature, he coined a new term 
in the literature, “coverant,” to refer to 
“covert operants," which, of course, in- 
clude many of the “private” behaviors 
already mentioned (e.g., thinking and 
imagining). 
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Briefly, Homme's coverant condition- 
ing therapy (CCT) involves systematic at- 
tempts to increase certain desired cover- 
ants while reducing other undesired 
coverants. The underlying assumption is 
that if a person can be led to think dif- 
ferently, that person will act differently. 
For example, clients who wish to lose 
weight may very infrequently think of 
their stomachs bulging over their belt 
buckles. Such coverants as this are not 
pleasant and therefore do not often oc- 
cur. Homme argues that when negative 
"eating thoughts" are increased substan- 
tially, they begin to interfere with such 
overt behaviors as finishing a third piece 
of pie or canceling a paddleball match. 
The solution to a weight loss problem is 
simple: Attempt to increase the unlikely 
coverants—thinking about the bulge 
over the belt buckle—as much as possi- 
ble. To accomplish this goal, Homme has 
suggested using the principle developed 
by Premack (1965): Make performance 
of a highly probable behavior (which 
serves as a reward) contingent on the 
accomplishment of the low probability 
coverant. Thus, one client, just before 
taking one of his frequent naps, may 
force himself to think about being terri- 
bly fat; another may arrange to con- 
template her dwindling wardrobe before 
every cup of coffee she drinks. Both 
would be increasing a coverant of low 
probability that would tend to be incom- 
patible with certain fat-producing be- 
haviors. 

There are several investigations in the 
literature supporting Homme's tech- 
nique. Mahoney (1971) has described a 
CCT approach that made smoking, a 
very likely behavior, contingent on posi- 
tive self-thoughts. The rapid increase in 
covert positive thoughts helped remove 
the client's depressed and worthless feel- 
ings. Johnson (1971) attempted CCT 
with two clients. In the first case, social 
dating skills were increased by repeated 
internal practice of appropriate dating 
behavior. The covert rehearsal had to 
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occur before (and was rewarded by) two 
frequently occurring behaviors: (a) eat- 
ing and (b) moving a car after a red light. 
Johnson's second example involved a 
client who overcame depression by mak- 
ing urination contingent on imagery of 
success in counseling (e.g., more dates, 
more social interaction, and better aca- 
demic performance). 

Flannery (1972) employed the re- 
sponse of leisure reading to reward the 
unlikely occurrence of positive self- 


“The counselor becomes a con- 
sultant and an instigator in 
self-management programs 
rather than a direct behavior 
modifier or a contingency man- 


ager." 
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thoughts, and this strategy helped to 
motivate a drug-dependent college 
woman to break her chemical habit. In 
another report, dramatic reductions in 
two cases of severe depression were ac- 
complished by making behaviors of high 
frequency (smoking and job-related 
telephone calls) contingent on positive 
self-thoughts (Todd 1972). 

Cautela (19712) has developed several 
additional covert operant procedures. In 
the first of these, covert positive rein- 
forcement (CPR), Cautela employs imag- 
inal manipulation of both a desired 
response and certain reinforcing stimuli, 
A second method, covert negative rein- 
forcement (CNR), involves an aversive 
image that is removed immediately as 
the behavior to be increased is imagined. 
In both CPR and CNR, the behavior pic- 
tured is one that the client wishes to in- 
crease in frequency. Extensive client 
practice of the covert linkages is neces- 
sary in either form of treatment. With 
such practice, the covert imagery be- 


haviors begin to generalize to overt 
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changes in the client’s behavioral reper- 
toire. 

To illustrate an application, a coun- 
selor working with a client who desires to 
become more socially adept might 
choose covert positive reinforcement as 
one possible method of help. The client 
would decide on a personally rewarding 
covert behavior, perhaps the image of a 
favorite fishing spot. In the counselor's 
office and later at home, the client would 
practice imagining a difficult task (e.g., 
introducing himself or herself to stran- 
gers) and immediately follow this prac- 
tice with the rewarding image of a moun- 
tain trout stream. This positive imagery 
would help make the desired social be- 
havior more likely. 

In a second instance, the counselor 
might choose covert negative reinforce- 
ment to aid a client in becoming a more 
comfortable public speaker. The client 
would select a very aversive covert be- 
havior, such as being immobilized in the 
path of an army of killer ants. The covert 
practice would involve the client's vividly 
imagining the heightening anxiety as- 
sociated with the tactile sensations of 
hundreds of crawling ants, and then, just 
as the anxiety peaks, the client would be 
asked to shift to a scene in which he or 
she is comfortably delivering a speech to 
a large audience. This normally anxi- 
ety-arousing public speaking situation 
would thus begin to be less and less 

frightening. 

Cautela has recently postulated two 
final covert analogues to traditional op- 
erant techniques: covert extinction 
(Cautela 1971b) and covert modeling 
(referred to in Flannery 1972). The 
Flannery article reported a successful 
case study employing covert modeling 
(i.e., imagining a model’s performances) 
and other covert techniques with a drug- 
dependent college dropout. Within 
his theoretical presentations of CPR 
and CNR, Cautela (197 la) included case 
study illustrations of such behavior 
changes as test anxiety reduction and in- 
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creased social interaction. Also, Wisocki 
(1973) presented a case study using a 
number of Cautela’s techniques in help- 
ing a client to alter behavior in three 
major areas: elimination of heroin addic- 
tion, improvement of self-concept, and 
establishment of prosocial behavior., 

Although the reports cited above sup- 
port the use of covert procedures, it must 
again be stressed that this article deals 
only with case studies. In many of these 
studies the employment of more than 
one technique tends to obscure a direct 
test of any one method. Additionally, no 
matter how well planned, the conclu- 
sions of a case study are merely specula- 
tions, as compared to the results of a 
carefully designed experimental investi- 
gation. 


USING COVERT CONDITIONING 
IN COUNSELING 


The survey of the case study literature 
on self-management by covert condition- 
ing yields many ideas on how such pro- 
cedures can be used as effective tools for 
self-change. One remaining question, 
however, concerns the role of the coun- 
selor in the client's self-management 
process. As mentioned earlier, coun- 
selors must take new roles as instigators, 
consultants, and teachers when working 
with clients in self-control programs. 
Specifically, what is altered in taking 
these new roles? Clearly, not the first few 
counseling sessions. Here, as in all coun- 
seling, the client begins to build a mean- 
ingful relationship with the counselor 
and begins to share personal thoughts 
and feelings about worries and concerns. 
The departure from counseling tradi- 
tion occurs when the client has under- 
gone sufficient exploration to be able to 
select the kinds of changes that are de- 
sired. The counselor, who by this time is 
an important person in the life of the 
client, can and should begin to instigate 
and teach methods of covert condition- 
ing and self-change. In explaining these 
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-managed procedures, the counselor 
ll be giving the client a way of coping 
not only with present concerns but with 
"future problems as well. 

— Jn covert conditioning, the self-man- 
aging client has all that is necessary to 
_ promote self-growth in whatever direc- 
tion is desired. The highs and lows of 
— one’s life can be vividly imagined within 
programmed contingencies to produce 
relaxation, excitement, behavior change, 
emotional growth, or cognitive de- 
velopment. Although the covert be- 
haviors of one person cannot be per- 
— ceived by anyone else, this issue is not 
Critical within a self-managed program. 
4 Clients become their own observers and 
_ ‘evaluators. In a self-managed program, 
therefore, a counselor cannot take credit 
— for the successful resolution of client 
_ problems; but there is no doubt that the 
counselor can and will share in the joy of 
clients who have found a way to “heal” 
themselves. 
Behavioral counselors have begun to 
_ turn the inside out. "Thoughts, feelings, 
images, and other similar behaviors can 
and should be employed to aid client 
change. Counselors must now begin to 
encourage their clients to help them- 
selves to the full range of growth that is 
covertly open to them. B 
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This article describes a model for designing 
workshops and laboratories for training 
people in helping skills. The model | functions 
to assist planners in creating learning experi- 
ences that maximize retention and transfer to 
counselors’ own work as trainers. The three 
levels of the model focus on meeting partici- 
pant needs for acquiring (a) personal aware- 
ness and a theory base, (b) individual com- 
munication skills, and (c) selected professional 
competencies. Best results are obtained when 
workshop leaders follow an integrative prin- 
ciple of design that requires each activity to 
meet participant needs associated with at least 
two of the three levels of the model. 
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The huge decline in natural material re- 
sources that has marked recent years has 
not been reflected in the area of human 
resources. There is an overabundance of 
persons trained in many human rela- 
tions endeavors. The focus of this article 
is not on the overabundance of people 
but on the prolific programs and at- 
tempts to train and become trained. 

Training is available in virtually every 
conceivable aspect of human resources 
and services. Such training is offered by 
university consultants; institutes of social 
and behavioral science; centers for learn- 
ing, growth, and counseling; churches; 
racial groups; and numerous varieties of 
large organizations. Hardly a profes- 
sional person has been missed by the suc- 
ceeding waves of workshops, clinics, and 
groups. Some trainers, pushing for the 
demystification of education, counsel- 
ing, and the professions, have made spe- 
cial efforts to see that some forms of 
training are also available to any and all 
interested parents, clubs, and civic 
groups. 

Right now we find ourselves at a peak 
in the training boom but with some con- 
cern about the quality of the training. 
Since the advent of sensitivity training 
two decades ago, critics have borne down 
on trainers with charges of incompe- 
tence, charlatanism, and unwholesome 
motives. Many training methods have 
been difficult to defend because they 
could not be shown to have lasting posi- 
tive effects. 

Rogers (1970) presented a defense of 
training-produced changes with some- 
thing less than overwhelming logic and 
evidence. In a more exhaustive review of 
the research literature, Campbell and 
others (1970) concluded that the carry- 
over from training settings to back-home 
situations is limited. In some cases, in 
fact, changes have been in a negative di- 
rection. 

At best, we can say that many coun- 
selors, because of their exposure to train- 
ing, have become more competent in 
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performing professional functions and 
in relating to and understanding others. 
At worst, the whole phenomenon can be 
characterized as a gimmicks supermar- 
ket at which the well-meaning counselor 
shops to get a handle on sticky problems. 
Displayed before such a counselor are 
the finest and latest innovations in train- 
ing. Back home the counselor suddenly 
becomes the trainer. What worked out 
compellingly in the workshop is flat and 
awkward when used in the home setting. 
Whatclients get is warmed-over goodies. 

The general nature of public censure 
of the training boom is reflected in the 
writings of many of its advocates. Gibb 
(1961), Jourard (1964), and Powell 
(1969) all allude to the suspicion created 
in the minds of teachers and students 
back home when recently trained coun- 
selors begin to ply their newly acquired 
techniques. 


AN ANALYSIS OF 
TRAINING APPROACHES 


In preparing and conducting workshops 
and training sessions for professionals, 
we have often asked ourselves: Why the 
difficulty of retention and transfer of 
training effects to the back-home situa- 
tion? We looked closely at various train- 
ing programs and models and asked 
what the focus and objectives of each 
appeared to be. From this process we 
isolated four general training ap- 
proaches, 


The Theory-Base Approach 


Some training programs focus primarily 
on communicating to participants an 
understanding of principles or practices 
that have been derived theoretically, dis- 
Covered through research or clinical and 
Professional experience. Traditional 
teacher and counselor courses and most 
University professional training pro- 
grams focus on theory. Their objective is 
to explain and illustrate the relationship 
among psychological variables and be- 
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havioral consequences. Normally they 
advise a trainee and give sound theory 
but do not provide much opportunity 
for practice in the training setting. 


The Self-Awareness Approach 


The basic focus of sensitivity and en- 
counter groups, as well as many forms of 
therapy, is self-awareness. The success- 
ful laboratory session or encounter 
group would send its members away with 
greater awareness of and sensitivity to 
their own feelings, defenses, modes of 
learning, and interpersonal styles. Many 
people have found this reintroduction to 
themselves a highlighting experience in 
their lives. Some find the experience of 
the moment sufficiently rewarding; the 
research mentioned above, however, 
suggests that this heightened level of 
awareness may be short-lived and that 
noticeable changes in behavior after 
awareness training may diminish quickly 
when the trainee returns home from the 


laboratory setting. 


The Communication Skills Approach 
Intensive training in communication 
skills is seldom conducted outside an or- 
ganizational context. Because a great 
deal of time is required to become skilled 
in interpersonal communication, train- 
ing becomes a matter of great expense. 
Most of the extensive communication 
skills training is conducted in service and 
professional schools at universities and 
in private, continuing therapy groups. 
Such communication skills are: para- 
phrasing; responding alternatively to 
feelings, ideas, and attitudes; listening 
empathically; asserting oneself; express- 
ing emotions; giving and receiving ef- 
fective feedback; responding to nonver- 
bal behavior; and otherwise expressing, 
confronting, responding, and helping. 


The Competency Acquisition Approach 


Many workshops focus on training 
ople to be more effective in certain 


limited aspects of their professional 
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roles. At their best, the competencies 
presented for consideration and practice 
are techniques that could be effective if 
used skillfully. At their worst, they are 
hurry-up cures that do more for the 
budget of the trainer than for the prac- 
tice of the professional. Counseling and 
interviewing techniques, basic modes of 
therapy, group leadership, staff de- 


EE LES OIE IND 
“The phenomenon of poor re- 
tention and transfer to the back- 
home setting can be explained 
by four basic weaknesses in 
human relations training ap- 
proaches,” 


_ es 


velopment schemes, in-house research 
methods, and a growing battery of 
games, simulations, and structured 
exercises for teaching principles of indi- 
vidual, group, and organizational be- 
havior are all areas in which competency 
training is readily available from many 
legitimate and quasi-legitimate sources. 


DESIGN WEAKNESSES 


Our analysis led us to believe that the 
phenomenon of poor retention and 
transfer to the back-home setting could 
be explained by four basic weaknesses in 
human relations training approaches. 

First, sufficient effort is not always de- 
voted to introducing members to theory 
that would give them a sound base for 
understanding and would enable them 
to generalize from their behavior inalab 
Setting to experiences in the back-home 
Situation, In fact, theory is sometimes 
Purposely avoided to make training 
Seem less academic, F urthermore, many 
trainers are not prepared to impart a 
Sound theory base, 

Second, skills training is often con. 
ducted at a superficial level, and trainees 
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do not have the opportunity to acquire 


‘self-awareness or an adequate theory 


base. Further, people who are confused 
about or insensitive to their own feelings 
will have trouble utilizing skills training 
fully until they have an opportunity to 
understand those feelings. 

Third, competency training can be 
disastrous unless adequate attention has 
been given to the acquisition of self- 
awareness, a theory base, and personal 
communication skills. Workshop. par- 
Ucipants tend to grab games, simula- 
tions, and exercises and run home to try 
them out on their own peers or students, 
with disappointing results for everyone, 
The results of competency training can 
be dramatically positive when those 
being trained are sensitive to their own 
feelings, emotions, response tendencies, 
and defenses and when they have been 
equipped to understand the theoretical 
implications of their behaviors and to 
communicate clearly with others about 
themselves. Training is mostly a waste 
when the counselor has not received a 
balanced opportunity to acquire self- 
awareness, a theory base, and individual 
communication skills. 

Finally, we have noticed that the ap- 
parent negative effects of prior school- 
ing on professionals have resulted in a 
tendency on the part of many persons to 
resist and be skeptical of training efforts. 
Even worse, many avoid or are unable to 
make the hard mental effort required 
for adequate transfer to back-home situ- 
ations. Schooling has, in other words, left 
Some people ill-prepared as learners. 
Because of these effects, the laboratory 
director has a difficult task indeed in 
helping Participants experience new 
learning as relevant, personal, and satis- 


fying. 


A MODEL FoR 
PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


We concluded from our consideration of 
training approaches that deliberate in- 
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tegration ofall the approaches currently 
employed was necessary to successful 
training. While the focus of any one 
training session must necessarily be lim- 
ited, its effect will be increased if both 
trainer and participant are clearly aware 
of those limitations. The trainer has the 
responsibility for emphasizing the limi- 
tations as well as the applications of the 
training program. 

We suggest the following model as an 
outline for those who are planning train- 
ing and as a tool for evaluating any train- 
ing program. Our belief is that training 
endeavors will be most successful and 
have the most lasting effects if they give 
adequate attention to each of the follow- 
ing three levels of acquisition needs of 
participants: 


* Level 1: Acquisition of Personal 
Awareness and a Theory Base 


* Level 2: Acquisition of Individual 
Communication Skills 


* Level 3: Acquisition of Selected Pro- 
fessional Competencies 


Assumptions of the Model 


The assumptions of this training model 
are that (a) each higher level of acquisi- 
tion is less general and more carefully 
defined by the needs of the participant's 
particular profession, (b) successful ac- 
quisition of each level is dependent on 
Successful acquisition of each more gen- 
eral and fundamental level, (c) any pro- 
fessional com petency (Level 3) in which 
One is trained must be accompanied by 
training in aspects of Levels 1 and 2 re- 
lated directly to that competency, and (d) 
retention and transfer to other settings 
Increase as integration of the levels be- 
comes more complete. 

Personal awareness and an academic 
theory base are assumed to be insepara- 
ble. Each is, in fact, theory—one internal 
and the other external to a person. Ex- 
Planations and hypotheses about how 
the world works are diluted and mini- 
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mized unless and until those notions are 
tested and filtered through explana- 
tions, hypotheses, and insights about 
“how! work.” Level 1 is theory: me in the 
context of our world. 

According to the model, a counselor 
who, for instance, goes away to a three- 
day workshop on assertive training will 
return the school district's investment 
immediately and in years to come if the 
counselor acquires (a) increased per- 
sonal awareness and an adequate theory 
base to understand what assertiveness is 
and why experiences at school differ 
from those in the lab, (b) general sup- 
porting communication skills through 
intensive practice, and (c) selected pro- 
fessional competencies—selected by her 
or him—that will aid in employing the 
newly acquired awareness and skills in 
some form of professional behavior rel- 


"Everything that is said, done, 
conducted, or included in the 
workshop agenda must relate 
directly to at least two of the 
three levels in the model." 


evant to the back-home school setting. 
When each of these conditions is met, it is 
far more likely that experiences in the 
back-home setting will reinforce the 
training results rather than extinguish 


them. 


The Two-for-One Principle 

Our experience indicates that a simple 
integrative principle can be used to 
guide the training design. Workshop 
leaders and trainers can employ this 
model successfully by following one con- 
cise and powerful design rule: Every- 
thing that is said, done, conducted, or 
included in the workshop agenda must 
relate directly to at least two of the three 


levels in the model. $ 
In its simplest interpretation, the rule 
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means that participants receive two for 
the price of one from everything pre- 
sented. Let us suppose that the work- 
shop leaders are thinking of using a 
structured experiential exercise in- 
tended to assist the workshop partici- 
pants in acquiring greater personal 
awareness and a Level 1 theoretical un- 
derstanding of their behavior in the 
group. The leaders would include the 
exercise only if it also contributed to the 
acquisition of skills or competencies at 
Level 2 or Level 3. 

When workshop designers take this 
view, the workshop will integrate par- 
ticipant needs at all levels. Counselors 
from any workshop designed in this 
manner, whether it is a two-week resi- 
dential human relations laboratory or a 
short afternoon session devoted to val- 
ues clarification in teaching science, can 
leave the workshop with an integrated 
package of experiences, materials, 
theory, skills, and competencies—which 
we think has greater possibility for reten- 
tion and transfer. Generally, if this two- 
for-one rule is followed in the planning 
phase, strategies can be found to tie each 
agenda activity to needs at all three 
levels. 


THE MODEL APPLIED 


We recently conducted a two-day work- 
shop on group process for a group of 
educators in Prince George, British Co- 
lumbia, Canada, following the two-level 
rule while determining the agenda. One 
activity we included was a simulation 
exercise on social power and influence as 
they function in task groups. The exer- 
cise was designed to produce self- 
awareness as each individual confronted 
feelings of power and powerlessness 
from time to time during the activity. It 
was also an experience, shared by all par- 
ticipants, on which the group focused in 
the development of a theoretical under- 
standing for each participant about how 
certain group phenomena are related to 
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power variables. Immediately following 
the exercise, a debriefing session focused 
on the meaning generated by the exer- 
cise for each person. We also presented 
theoretical lecturettes. During this de- 
briefing session, leader energy was fo- 
cused simultaneously on presenting 
theory to support or qualify participant 
observations and assisting participantsin 
acquiring individual communication 
skills. In this instance we determined in 
advance that the power exercise and ac- 
companying debriefing session would 
provide the opportunity for participants 
to acquire self-awareness, expand their 
theory base, and improve individual 
communication skills. 


STRATEGIES FOR 
ENHANCING TRANSFER EFFECTS 


It may be helpful to think in terms of 
three particular kinds of strategies that 
promote retention and transfer t0 
back-home situations. 


Debriefing 


Debriefing is a metacommunication ex- 
perience, similar to a conversation about 
a conversation. Debriefing involves re 
viewing an experience by discussing how 
it was conducted, why it was included, 
and what meaning participants might 
have obtained from it. Debriefing slows 
participants down, focuses attention 0n 
structure, and reinforces learning: 
While it seems essential to debrief every 
activity in any workshop, debriefing 
need not be restricted to large group 
conversations. In the workshop we con 
ducted, we varied the debriefing activity 
to include small group conversations 
time alone for reflecting and writing 
and large group discussions. In varyint 
the debriefing sessions in this way, W° 
were thinking once again of the training 
model. A particular debriefing mode W% 


chosen only if it met the minimum two 


for-one requirement. 
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Reviewing the Design 


A second strategy employed in our 
workshop came at the end of the second 
day. We conducted an explanatory, 
large-group discussion session about the 
design of the workshop and the model 
presented above. We explained our 
rationale in determining the agenda and 
the reasons we included each of the 
items. The participants left with not only 
an experiential understanding of each of 
the activities but also a view of how all 
elements in the workshop fit together 
and, more importantly, that everything 
fit together. This strategy also met the 
two-level requirement for the model. 


Skills Practice 


This third strategy for enhancing trans- 
fer to the back-home situation has al- 
ready been mentioned: It is important 
for each participant to have the oppor- 
tunity to practice a professional compe- 
tency that he or she has selected for its 
relevance to the back-home setting. This 
Strategy will be most helpful if the par- 
ticipants plan for and carry out the ap- 
plication of the selected competency by 
adhering to the model and then receive 
feedback from the group. The likeli- 
hood of adequate retention and transfer 
increases as the participant rehearses the 
Competency and gains confidence and 
insight from supportive feedback. In our 
Workshop, participants designed and 
conducted group exercises, conducted 
debriefings, wrote and presented lec- 
turettes that put group activities into a 
theoretical framework, and designed 
and administered evaluation instru- 
ments for the workshop. 
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EVALUATING TRAINING EXPERIENCES 


Most well-designed training workshops 
include a thorough evaluation compo- 
nent. Participants are often asked to be 
frank and critical of the experience; 
leaders can profit from such well- 
organized feedback. Little attention has 
been paid, however, to training coun- 
selors and other participants in labora- 
tory experiences on how to give construc- 
tive feedback to workshop leaders. The 
model presented here provides a 
framework in which a counselor can 
structure evaluation remarks. One can 
praise a particular exercise for its being 
scintillating and awareness-producing, 
for example, and legitimately criticize it 
for being irrelevant to a back-home situ- 
ation. 

Finally, supervisors and others who 
are responsible for arranging profes- 
sional development workshops for coun- 
selors and student personnel staffs can 
effectively communicate specific needs 
through the outline of this group train- 
ing model. In so doing, workshop lead- 
ers can be held accountable for design- 
ing and conducting relevant training ex- 
periences for counselors. W 
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A Cmmarling Fable: 


Graduate student, Hofstra University, Hempstead, New York 


(I... upon a time, there was a big 
jungle filled with animals of all types and 
breeds. The queen of the jungle was a 
good-natured lioness named Elsa. 


E™ spent many days watching human 
beings building what she heard 
them call “a society.” In this society, 
people had jobs. Some people built 
houses, and some planted seeds that 
made things grow from the earth. Other 
people chopped down the trees in the 
forest and brought back wood to build 
fires with. 


qf also noticed that society had 
people in it whose job it was to 
make sure the society ran smoothly. 
They were lawyers who called them- 
selves politicians. It looked like a great 
idea, but it seemed that whenever any- 
thing went wrong, everybody always got 
mad at the politicians. They didn't seem 
well liked at all. The queen also saw that 
the children who grew up in "society" 
were trained to take on their parents' 
jobs in order to keep society going. They 
were given what humans called "an edu- 
cation." Some children didn't enjoy 
learning the trade of their parents, so 
when they grew up, they were sent to 
people who helped them find out what 
they'd rather do. These people were 
called counselors. The counselors ex- 
plored the children's brains by giving 
them all kinds of tests. Through these 
tests, the children could find jobs that 
would make their lives happier. 
EK liked the idea of Society and 
was upset by all the segregation 
that existed in the jungle. All the animals 
seemed to fear that they would be eaten 
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by everybody else. So Elsa went into town 
one day and obtained a description of all 
these tests in order to start setting up a 
civilization in the jungle in which all the 
animals could live and work together in 
harmony. 


he found that humans were tested 
on all different parts of their 
brains. There were achievement tests, at- 
titude tests, intelligence tests, aptitude 
tests, interest tests, and personality tests. 
Elsa decided to administer all these tests 
to the animals of the jungle in order to 
find out what animals would be the most 
productive in the different fields. 


g: elephants scored high on intelli- 
gence tests because an elephant 
never forgets. So Elsa assigned the 
elephants the jobs of lawmakers in order 
to insure a peaceful society in which 
things would run smoothly. Elephants 
would always remember the laws they 
made, so that would eliminate the prob- 
lem of writing up a constitution, which 
none of the other animals would ever be 
able to do. 
g monkeys scored best on interest 
tests because their very curious na- 
ture motivates them to know about ev- 
erything. Most of the monkeys were 
given jobs as teachers so that they could 
educate other curious animals. The 
monkeys also scored high on personality 
tests, because they're all a bunch of swing- 
ers. Many nights it was more than 
commonplace to see two monkeys walk- 
ing together, tails interlocked. So Elsa 
gave them the job of building homes, 
because they worked so well together 
and had superior capabilities in lifting 
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The Rise and Fall of the Tested Jungle 


and placing objects with their hands, 
feet, and tails. 


Í he tigers, however, had a real 
problem. Their personality test 
scores were very low. And no wonder— 
they couldn’t even get along with each 
other! However, their tremendous level 
of strength did show up on the aptitude 
tests. So Elsa gave them the job of chop- 
ping down trees so that wood would be 
available for the new construction sites 
set up by the monkeys. 


g": giraffes were tested and rated 
very high in the area of achieve- 
ment, Elsa felt that the giraffes, having 
the longest necks in the forest, could 
definitely serve to the benefit of society. 
They were given the jobs of law en- 
forcement officers. They made use of 
their long necks to watch over the forest 
and see to it that all the animals were well 
protected at all times. If any animal was 
seen attacking its prey, a giraffe simply 
dropped some sharp object on its head 
and dragged it down to the elephants’ 
chambers, where appropriate action 
could be taken toward some form of 
adequate punishment. Some giraffes 
also helped the monkeys build houses. 
They were very helpful in reaching any 
raw materials that were needed from the 
treetops, 


g highest scorers on aptitude 
tests were the birds, because they 
were able to fly as well as walk around, 
and none of the other animals in the 
forest had that much ability. So Elsa as- 
signed them the job of flying over to the 
human society in order to bring back any 
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word of new developments that would 
make the jungle society better. 


1 hings worked well for a while. The 
forest began to look like a soci- 
ety, and the animals really enjoyed this 
new and exciting idea. But soon prob- 
lems began to arise. The elephants, de- 
spite their high scores on intelligence 
tests, really lacked the interest and moti- 
vation to run society well. They were ba- 
sically fat and lazy and seemed perfectly 
content to just lug their big trunks 
around all day. They started goofing off 
on the job, and the giraffes got really 
angry. If the elephants didn't care to 
carry through with the laws, the giraffes 
weren't going to break their necks 
finding offenders. Pretty soon the crime 
rate got high. Other animals started ran- 
sacking the homes of their prey and tear- 
ing them down. The monkeys got really 
disgusted when they saw all their hard 
work destroyed. The birds didn't want to 
participate because civilization was on 
the ground and nothing was being done 
for their nests in the trees. The tigers got 
tired of chopping wood for the monkeys 
because they really didn’t care how the 
other animals lived, since they didn’t like 
anyone anyway. 

o Elsa watched her beautiful soci- 
$ ety fall like a bunch of dominoes. 
She lay down and was very depressed. 
Elsa had utilized the tools of man to 
create a society that would obliterate the 
fear and chaos of. jungle life, yet little did 
she know that she had almost succeeded 
in reproducing the biggest jungle of 
all. m 
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In the Field 


Reports of programs, practices, or techniques 


Photo Counseling 


F. WILLIAM GOSCIEWSKI 


F. William Gosciewski is Associate Professor 
of School Psychology at Edinboro State Col- 
lege in Edinboro, Pennsylvania. 


Counselors at all levels are perpetually 
seeking new and more effective ways of 
establishing and maintaining therapeu- 
tic contact with their clients. Quite often 
such techniques are discovered by 
chance, and they are frequently so sim- 
ple and obvious that one wonders why 
they were not thought of before. The 
discovery of the use of family photo- 
graphs in counseling is one such instance 
of good fortune. 

A few years ago, in my capacity as 
counseling psychologist at the St. Vin- 
cent Hospital Community Mental 
Health Center in Erie, Pennsylvania, I 
had occasion to work with an adolescent 
girl who was quite resistant to the coun- 
seling interchange. Week after week we 
spent time together in laborious sessions 
characterized by long periods of uneasy 
silence. My growing convictions were 
that the contact would be short-lived and 
that little therapeutic gain would be 
realized. Concurrently, however, I had 
occasion to work with a young man who 
wanted to interact and who on 
pened to have with him 
snapshots. In our sharing. 
found that the relatio, 
new, highly person 
allowed a more inti; 
before. I was impressed with the new 
communication medium and decided to 
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try this therapeutic technique with the 
reticent young lady. 

In the following weeks, during which 
time I had occasion to view stacks of her 
intimate memorabilia, the quality of our 
interchange was dramatically altered. I 
knew about the trips to Niagara Falls and 
the family reunion and the disastrous 
picnic at Presque Isle Park. I had a “pic 
ture" of various family members and 
friends, and I had visited, in a sense, the 
young lady's home and her more com- 
mon visiting places. In effect, I had 
shared with her some very significant 
experiences in her extratherapeutic life 
space. That was the beginning. 

In the months that followed, I tried 
the technique with other clients and en- 
couraged my colleagues at the clinic to 
do likewise. What we discovered in most 
instances was that not only did the 
photographs provide a wealth of inci- 
dental information about our clients but 
also the clients came to feel more open n 
discussing the significant others and thé 
significant experiences in their lives. We 
had been permitted access to otherwise 
unknown facets of a client's reality. 


THE VALUE OF PHOTOGRAPHS 
First, photographs typically provide de- 


tailed information about the physical en- 
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vironment in which a client lives. The 
counselor is in a position to assess and 
darify actual and potential sources of 
stress and strength related to living con- 
ditions, financial pressures, and the fam- 
ilys attitudes about its environmental 
status. Particularly with children, who 
may not grasp the significance of many 
environmental features, the photo- 
graphs can reveal critical information. 

Second, family interaction patterns 
are revealed or suggested in many 
photos. Considering who spends time 
with whom doing what and the varia- 
tions in such interactions is fruitful for 
the investigation of conflicts and al- 
liances. The degree of intrafamily in- 
volvement in vacations, recreational ac- 
tivities, and the like can suggest cohe- 
siveness and possible communication 
levels. Exploring the extent of involve- 
ment of extended family members may 
uncover additional sources of conflict 
and strength. 

Third, broader social involvements on 
a neighborhood and community level 
may become known or may be naturally 
investigated. For children, and adoles- 
cents in particular, the involvement (or 
lack of it) of peers in family activities may 
suggest the extent to which the family 
Opens itself to and approves of existing 
friendship patterns. A counselor's ques- 
tions about such photos and the occa- 
sions for taking them typically become 
routine and nonthreatening to most 
clients. 

Finally, considerable historical infor- 
mation in personal, family, and social 
areas can be gained from less recent 
photographs. Use of this information in 
then-and-now comparisons, for exam- 
ple, has been shown to reveal significant 
events that have contributed to or de- 
tracted from ongoing adjustment states. 


USES IN COUNSELING 
Having explored the clinical usefulness 


9f photographs, I have found that they 
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may have utility in any and all phases of 
counseling. Three of these uses are de- 
scribed below. 

First, the pictures can be used to estab- 
lish and build rapport. Most clients have 
been found to attend with interest when 
the counselor is viewing their personal 
photographs. A counselor’s expressing 
favorable reactions conveys acceptance 
and understanding, and clients then 
tend to develop trust and openness. Such 
comments as “You look good in this one” 
and “You seem happy" bring clients to a 
more spontaneous and personal level: In 
the counseling situation, where clients 
are presenting themselves as people who 
have problems and who are struggling 
with the means of communicating their 
concerns, the photographs provide a 
starting point in a less threatening struc- 
ture. The relevance of this approach is 
often recognized by the psychologist 
who, at the outset, asks clients to draw 
pictures or to focus on other less direct 
areas. In addition, clients who have been 
asked for reactions to the use of photos 
have frequently indicated their feeling 
that the counselor got closer more 
quickly by a meaningful sharing of the 
clients’ real situations. In effect, clients 
suggest that the counselor comes to know 
them better and more rapidly by al- 
lowing them to relax and be themselves. 

Second, diagnosis, whether formal or 
informal, involves the accumulation and 
integration. of information about the 
client so that the therapeutic process can 
proceed. The more traditional means of 
diagnosis involve primarily verbal inter- 
change between counselor and client 
and are initially directed toward estab- 
lishing a foundation for communication 
and subsequent therapy. The use of 
photographs has been found to be an 
important adjunct to this process in sev- 
eral ways: (a) pictures can be used to 
verify or alter the client's version of prob- 
lematic concerns; (b) specific photos can 
be used to lead into investigations of 
highly sensitive and perhaps well- 
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defended areas; (c) they can be used ina 
psychometric way by, for example, ask- 
ing the client to write captions for them 
or tell stories about them; and (d) de- 
tailed information about  self-per- 
ceptions can be gained by asking the 
client to select “liked” and “disliked” 
photos and to elaborate on such selec- 
tions. 

A third area of usefulness is the pro- 
gressive use of photos over several ses- 
sions as a means of assessing gains, re- 
sistance, and therapeutic changes of all 
types, leading to alterations in the basic 
counseling emphasis. Such comments as 
“In this picture you seem to be keeping 
distance between yourself and your old- 
est daughter; do you still find it difficult 
to relate to her?” can focus the client’s 
attention on a potential source of stress 
and lead to an increased understanding 
of the nature of the conflict and its cir- 
cumstances. The need for increased 
self-expression or more directed infor- 
mation-giving may be evaluated and 
acted on. 


LIMITATIONS 


I have used photographs in a wide vari- 
ety of counseling situations, and most of 
these efforts have proven to be at least 
marginally productive. However, certain 
limitations have become apparent with 
reference to client types, cost factors, 
photo types, and client selectivity. 

In general, photo counseling appears 
to have good utility with passive-resistant 
clients, with children (due to their lim- 
ited verbal ability, and with most fe- 
males. The least responsive group ap- 
pears to be adult males, particularly 
those who do not have strong motivation 
for counseling. Corresponding to this 
finding, it appears that client respon- 
siveness to the approach increases pro- 
portionately with the client's depend- 
ency traits. Socioeconomic status and 
similar factors do not appear to have a 
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strong bearing except as they are related 
to the limitations described below, 

A primary problem sometimes en- 
countered with individuals at low 
socioeconomic levels is the limited 
number of pictures available to them and 
the prohibitive expense involved in ac- 
cumulating contemporary photos. Indi- 
viduals who are better situated finan- 
cially are less restricted; the majority of 
middle-class clients have available to 
them sufficient numbers of family 
photos, although the steady accumula- 
tion of current photos may still bea prob- 
lem. 

Unless some family member has an 
abiding interest in photography, the typ- 
ical snapshots accumulated are of the 
special occasion variety. Snapshots of 
mealtimes, family disputes, shopping 
trips, and the like are rare. To the extent 
that this is true, the available photo- 
graphs are not usually characteristic rep- 
resentations of ongoing family life. 
While this is a significant limitation, I 
have found that many photos do contain 
sufficient variety in family and extra- 
family content to allow for the uses out- 
lined above. 

Instituting photo counseling proce- 
dures involves the counselor's request- 
ing that the client bring in a random 
selection of available photographs. Al- 
though the counselor emphasizes ran- 
dom selection, clients often select photos 
that present a favorable self-image: 
While this may be valuable in elucidating 
the client's ideal self, it can lead to some 
distortion in the evaluation process. In 
such instances, clients are asked to bring 
in more photos over a greater number of 
sessions, including the bad as well as the 
good. 


SOME EXAMPLES 


Photo counseling techniques have bee? 
used with many clients of all ages in the 
mental health, public school, and college 
settings. A few examples of the gene 
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usefulness of these techniques in all 
phases of counseling are provided 
below. 

Susan was a fifteen-year-old high 
school student who had been referred 
for counseling due to her periodic de- 
pression, aggressive outbursts, and sev- 
eral alleged acts of vandalism. She did 
not want to come for counseling, and she 
appeared sullen and passively aggres- 
sive. Like other adolescents, Susan was 
very sensitive about her personal ap- 
pearance, although she was quite attrac- 
tive and generally well groomed. She 
brought in many photos at my request, 
even though she feigned indifference to 
the whole affair. Susan and I sat opposite 
one another during the photo counsel- 
ing sessions. As I viewed the pictures, I 
gave frequent indications of amusement, 


wonderment, curiosity, and approval.. 


Each time I reacted, Susan looked up 
and leaned forward slightly so as to see 
which photo I was looking at. Her curios- 
ity had been aroused, and she apparently 
wanted some feedback about herself. 
When she finally asked which one I was 
looking at, I responded warmly and en- 
couraged her to move more toward the 
side of the desk, and I did likewise. The 
ice had been broken, and Susan began to 
tell me about herself. 

Joey was a pupil in the primary EMR 
classes at a local school. He had been very 
withdrawn in the classroom and was per- 
forming far below what he was thought 
capable of. He appeared frightened, and 
his teacher was concerned about the pos- 
sibility of emotional disturbance. Joey’s 
mother brought in several photographs 
that revealed a rather deprived home 
Setting. After a few brief and strongly 
Supportive sessions, the boy began to 
correct my obvious misinterpretations of 
what was taking place in the pictures. 
The only photos to which he failed to 
respond productively were those includ- 
ing his father. Although Joey's mother 
Was herself a rather frightened and non- 
Communicative person and had not 
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spoken of it before, when she was ques- 
tioned about the father-son relationship, 
she revealed that Joey's father often 
abused Joey and other members of the 
family, including herself. 

Barb was a twenty-year-old secretary 
who had been in a serious automobile 
accident several months prior to counsel- 
ing. She had suffered severe facial cuts, 
which had necessitated plastic surgery. 
She was depressed about her physical 
appearance and tended to exaggerate 
the degree of physical change. Then- 
and-now comparisons in photo counsel- 
ing enabled her to accept the changes, 
which were in fact relatively minor. 

Tom was a twenty-seven-year-old 
graduate student nearing the comple- 
tion of his degree. He complained of not 
really knowing what he wanted and 
being fearful of the "real world." He 
claimed to reject his parents' life style 
and general value system, and it ap- 
peared that he was becoming what he 
had so long resisted. Older family 
photographs emphasized the good 
times, and in viewing them Tom began 
to remember the values of a stable home 
life. 

Ellen was approaching middle age. 
She had four children and was still very 
restricted by the demands of family life. 
She spoke of depression and disillu- 
sionment regarding what she had failed 
to do with her life. She was encouraged 
to take pictures of her ongoing activities 
and to bring in, along with these photos, 
some of her creative projects. Ellen's in- 
creased involvement and enthusiasm 
were documented and made very appar- 
ent to her as her more positive attitudes 


took shape. 


FUTURE DIRECTIONS 


Early indications of the usefulness of 
photo counseling are promising, and 
continued investigation 1s desirable. 
Beyond what has already been done, fu- 
ture directions include systematizing the 
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various levels of use, applying the ap- 
proach within areas of exceptionality, 
investigating extracounseling situations 
(such as the classroom), and encouraging 
clients to keep photographic records of 
positive and negative changes. As with so 


many other variations in counselin 
techniques, photo counseling affords a 
greater degree of interpersonal in- 
volvement in situations calling for 
heightened self-awareness and commu- 
nication, N 


Affective Education through Role Playing: 


The Feelings Class 
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Psychological education has become an 
important and integral part of the school 
counselors functioning. This is evi- 
denced by special issues of professional 
counseling journals (Carroll 1973, 1974; 
Ivey & Alschuler 1973) devoted to 
psychological education and the affec- 
tive development of children. School 
counselors may effectively contribute to 
the psychological education of children 
by helping teachers plan and implement 
affective guidance activities in the class- 
room. One activity especially well suited 
to meeting these needs is the “feelings 
class.” 

Feelings classes were introduced by 
Faust (1968) and have been more re- 
cently described by Wittmer and Myrick 
(1974). These activities are intended to 
be counselor-initiated and carried on 
through the cooperation of the coun- 
selor and the classroom teacher. The 
goal of the feelings class is to help chil- 
dren learn how their behaviors and feel- 
ings are related. In addition, children 
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may learn how these behaviors and feel- 
ings affect the behaviors and feelings of 
others. The explicit objectives of feelings 
classes are to (a) increase students 
awareness of personal feelings, (b) en- 
hance their understanding of the differ- 
ent types of feelings that are experienced 
by themselves and others, (c) increase 
their awareness of the fact that feelings 
are neither bad nor ugly, and (d) en- 
hance their capacity to express feelings 
and emotions in productive ways. The 
goals and objectives may be efficiently 
achieved through structured (e.g., role- 
playing) exercises carried on within 
classes. i 
Feelings classes may be integrated into 
classroom activities through either of | 
two methods. One method is to have 
regularly scheduled sessions, which are 
usually 20 to 30 minutes long and are 
carried out on a regular schedule (e-g» 
every other day). The other method em- 
phasizes "timely teaching." The teacher 
identifies a particular incident that has 
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occurred recently in the classroom and, 
with the counselor’s aid, plans a feelings 
class to explore the children’s feelings 
and behaviors related to the incident. 
The length of this type of feelings class 
may vary according to the comiplexity of 
the situation or the children’s desire to 
continue the experience. 


AN ILLUSTRATION OF 
“TIMELY TEACHING” 


The following paragraphs describe a 
counselor-initiated role-playing ap- 
proach to the feelings class and amethod 
for evaluating the effectiveness of the 
activity. This activity was not part of a 
regularly scheduled program but was 
implemented because a problem situa- 
tion had arisen. A fifth-grade teacher, 
during a counselor-teacher consultation, 
had expressed concerns about classroom 
discipline, teacher-student relationships, 
and student-student relationships. The 
teacher's major concerns were the lack of 
communication and the lack of positive 
relationships among students. The 
counselor suggested using a feelings 
class as an aid to developing more posi- 
tive interpersonal relationships in the 
classroom, and the teacher agreed. 


Planning the Feelings Class 

The counselor and the teacher identified 
three student behaviors that concerned 
the teacher the most: name calling, being 
bossy, and using threats of either verbal 
or physical abuse. The counselor then 
prepared four role-playing situations to 
be used in the class: 

1. Two boys are playing marbles on 
the playground. A third boy walks up to 
the game to see what is happening. He 
asks, “Can I play?” The other boys. jointly 
Tespond, “Oh, go away. You're too 
Stupid to play with us.” 

2. Two boys are playing catch on the 
playground. A girl walks over to them 
and says, “The teacher said you're not 
Supposed to play today.” One boy re- 
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sponds, "Get away, fatso." The other boy 
says, "Yeah, get away, you big whale." 

3. A boy and a girl are arguing in a 
corner of a classroom. The girl says, 
"You can't do anything right. You always 
make mistakes. You'd better do it my 
way. Sit down and I'll show you how." 
The boy says, "You're not my boss. You 
always think you're so smart and try to 
tell everybody what to do." 

4. Two girls are jumping rope on the 
playground. One girls stops and says, "I 
think I'll go play hopscotch with Mary." 
The other girl says angrily, "If you go 
play with her, then I won't be your 
friend. And I'll tell Betty not to like you 
too." 


Implementing the Plan 

After the teacher introduced the coun- 
selor to the students, the counselor 
explained that they were going to have a 
feelings class using four role-playing ac- 
tivities. A feelings class was described as 
an opportunity for students in a class to 
discuss their feelings with one another 
and to take a look at some of their own 
behaviors. Role playing was described as 
a type of pretending in which students 
acted out their own real life situations. 

Three boys volunteered for the first 
role-playing situation, and they were 
taken out of the classroom so that the 
counselor could explain the situation to 
them. Each boy was assigned a role. 
Meanwhile, the teacher was instructing 
the other students to consider the entire 
situation presented and to examine each 
player's role. 

Reentering with the volunteers, the 
counselor set the stage for the exercise by 
saying, "Let's pretend that you are hav- 
ing recess on the playground and hap- 

n to be near a marbles game. You are 
able to see and hear everything." The 
first role-playing situation lasted about 
five minutes. The students were then in- 
structed to imagine that they were in the 
f the boy who wanted to join 


position o. ^ 
and they were asked to write 


the game, 
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down how they would feel and what they 
would do. Students then orally shared 
their written responses with the class. 

In facilitating the discussion, the coun- 

selor clarified children’s feelings. He also 
helped them identify similarities and dif- 
ferences in classmates’ feelings and po- 
tential behaviors. Some of the children 
felt that the best solution would be get- 
ting into a fight. Others wanted to call 
names and fight. One child suggested 
that they ignore the other children and 
play elsewhere. Another suggested that 
they ignore the behavior but “get even” 
later. The counselor used these exam- 
ples to facilitate a discussion about other 
alternative behaviors in the situation. 

Responsibility and consequences for 
behavior were also explored. The coun- 
selor used such statements and questions 
as “Any of these alternatives might make 
you feel better for a while. What might 
happen to youas a result of fighting with 
the boys? What would be the result if you 
ignored them or tried to talk with them? 
Who is responsible for the actions that 
you decide to take?” Children responded 
that they would “get in trouble,” “win the 
fight,” “get beat up,” “not have anything 
happen,” and “make up." Most students 
agreed that the choice and responsibility 
for their behavior was their own. 

The counselor continued the discus- 
sion by asking, “What were the boys who 
were playing marbles thinking and feel- 
ing?” This discussion continued until 
each child who felt like talking had been 
allowed to do so, Written responses to 
the role-playing activities were then col- 
lected by the counselor. 

i The second and third role-playing 
situations immediately followed the first, 
again with a class discussion after each. 
Students were not asked for written re- 
sponses to these two situations, Follow- 
ing the fourth role-playing presentation, 
the counselor again asked students to 
write down how they would fee] and 
what they would do if they were in the 
first girl's place. Responses were again 
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collected, and the feelings class termi- 
nated. The data collected served as pre- 
and post-assessment measures, 

The counselor and the teacher 
analyzed the written responses from all 
the different situations. They developed 
five behavior categories that the students 
might have used in response to the role- 
playing situations: fighting, using verbal 
abuse, ignoring, seeking adult assistance, 
and talking it out. Responses from the 
first exercise were then placed into ap- 
propriate categories, and written re- 
sponses from the fourth exercise were 
then similarly classified. Next, they con- 
structed a behavior response table that 
showed the differences in responses (see 
Table 1). 


FOLLOW-UP 


Since it was evident that there was a shift 
in the types of written responses between 
the first and fourth exercise, a follow-up 
feelings class was conducted one week 
later. The counselor met with the class 
and described the following situation. 
Three girls are getting together to plana 
party. A fourth girl walks up and asks, 
"What are you doing?" One of the girls 
responds, “What does it look like, 
stupid?" Another says, "Planning à 
party." The third girl says, "Yeah, and 
you're not invited.” The counselor then 
asked the students to write down what 
they would do if they were the girl who 
had walked up to the other three. A class 
discussion similar to those used for the 
previous role-playing experiences fol- 
lowed. The written responses were later 
collected and also categorized (see Table 
1). The counselor terminated this feel- 
ings class by asking the teacher and the 
children to discuss the activities. 


Comparison of Responses 

Table 1 shows the frequency of written 
behavior responses. A discrepancy be- 
tween the total number of responses col- 
lected and classified for the first an 
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TABLE 1 


Categorized Written Behavior Responses to Role-Played Situations 


Role-Playit void 
le-Playing Verbal 
Sequence Fighting Abuse Ignoring Pre Nor 
First 6 9 10 

3 
Fourth 0 3 11 1 4 
Follow-Up 1 7 9 2 6 


fourth situations exists because three 
students left the class early to attend spe- 
dal education programs. Four children 
were absent from school during the 
follow-ups. 

There is a shift in the types of re- 
sponses children would have used be- 
tween the first and fourth role-playing 
activities. Assuming that "Seeking Adult 
Assistance" and "Talking It Out" are 
more socially effective behaviors, the 
hift in response indicates that the feel- 
ings classes influenced children toward 
more positive methods of interaction. In 
addition, it appears that the shift to these 
two categories would reduce disruptive 
dassroom behaviors. In a similar man- 
"d a reduction in responses occurred in 
d per “Fighting.” It appears that 
E eelings classes successfully reduced 
Bu for physical aggression 
d gthe children. A consistently high 

b was “Ignoring.” While ignoring 
DM are not the most facilitative for 
pee PL positive interpersonal rela- 
E they do have the advantage of 
ois potentially harmful or 
PS adam. The change in 
E oda avior responses carried over 
bes one week, as evidenced in the 

P experience. 


ud and Pupil Evaluation 
E sers reactions to the feelings 
EA eg positive in regard to the class 
2 und the individual students. 
change in en there was an observable 
in the ; e interpersonal atmosphere 
class. She stated, for example, 
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“The class appears to be getting along 
better. They are helping each other 
much more and seem more consider- 
ate.” Other teacher comments suggested 
that positive changes had occurred with 
particular individuals. “Kitty is more tol- 
erant of other people’s mistakes. Mike 
and Larry haven't fought once today.” 
Student reactions to the feelings 
classes were also highly positive. Many 
children said that for the first time they 
thought about their own and other chil- 
dren’s feelings. Other children said they 
enjoyed the exercises because they made 
them think about something different. 
For example, one boy said, “I know that 
when I pick on Betty it bothers her, but I 
didn’t know it upset other kids and the 
teacher too.” Some children asked the 
counselor to return to the class and do 
more of the same types of role-playing 
activities. Still other students suggested 
to the teacher that they develop their 
own situations and role play them for the 
class in a similar manner. 
Both the teacher and the counselor 
agreed to continue working together 
and to plan more classroom activities di- 
rected toward affective education. The 
teacher also told the counselor that she 
had discussed the feelings classes with 
other teachers in the school and that they 
had expressed interest in having similar 
kinds of experiences for their classes. 


CONCLUSION 


This role-playing appro 
education in the classroo! 


ach to affective 
m appeared to 
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help students understand themselves 
and their classmates better. It may be 
that a continuing series of feelings classes 
would produce a more lasting effect. 
One way for counselors to use their time 
and unique skills optimally is through 
the planning and implementation of ac- 
tivities in affective or psychological edu- 
cation. NW 
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searching for words, she is like a child 


trying to trace another's footprints, 


while I 
in shadow-step must wait 
her lead. 


Together 

we Shall move through the poses 
seeking 

the next foothold, 

silhouettes bound together 

in a formless knowing 

that evades the shapes of sound. 
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Research in Counseling 


Richard W. Warner, Jr., Column Editor 


This column is based on the belief that research can provide meaningful data to the 
practicing counselor. While individual studies may not provide sufficient data on which 
to act, a combination of separate research efforts or a large-scale, long-term research 
project does have the possibility of providing sufficient data. This column will undertake 
to provide that data by either reviewing the current research in a specific area or 
examining the results from a long-term project. The emphasis will be on implications for 
the counselor, so there will be little if any information on research design or statistical 
procedures. Readers desiring more detail about a particular study should write directly 
to the original author(s). Readers who desire to have the results of their research and/or 
innovative approaches considered for review in this column should send the material to 
Richard W. Warner, Jr., Counselor Education, 2054 Haley Center, Auburn University, 


Auburn, Alabama 36830. 


Personal Education 


SANFORD COLLEY, Associate Professor of Education, University of Montevallo, Montevallo, 


Alabama 


During the last decade, educators at all levels 
have developed a renewed interest in the so- 
cial and emotional development of young 
people. This movement, variously described 
as confluent education (Brown 1971), 
humanistic education (Patterson 1973; 
Weinstein & Fantini 1970; Zahorik & 
Brubaker 1972), and process education (Bor- 
ton 1970), embraces a philosophy of educa- 
tion that stresses the facilitation of both af- 
fective and cognitive development. This re- 
newed interest in the personal development 
of young people presents both a unique chal- 
lenge and an opportunity for counselors. 
Traditionally, counselors have assumed re- 
sponsibility for personal development and 
teachers for intellectual development, but it 
has become increasingly clear that personal 
development is not the exclusive domain of 
counselors. Counselors simply cannot do the 
jobalone, but they are in an excellent position 
to provide leadership to parents, teachers, 
and other educators who are concerned 
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about developing ways of improving the per- 
sonal development of young people. 

In line with this belief, procedures de- 
signed to facilitate personal growth and to 
involve counselors as well as teachers have 
been developed and have been referred to as 
affective education (Castillo 1974), psycho- 
logical education (Ivey & Alschuler 1973), 
and emotional education. These programs, 
including over 350 major approaches and at 
least 3,000 specific techniques and exercises 
(Weinstein & Fantini 1970), are designed to 
facilitate the development of some or all of 
the following skills in young people: 


© Intrapersonal Development, including 4 
greater awareness of self, environment, and 
others; the clarification of values; the de- 
velopment of self-concept; the development 
of a sense of responsibleness. 


© Interpersonal Skills, including the ability to 
listen effectively; appropriate self-disclosure: 
communication; responding with empathy, 
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warmth, and genuineness; assertiveness; 
helping. 


© Other Competencies, including decision- 
making skills; values clarification skills; prob- 
lem-solving skills. 


Because counselors are looked to for lead- 
ership in this area, this review was under- 
taken in an attempt to provide information 
that might be useful in planning programs. 
For the purpose of this review, programs and 
techniques designed to facilitate the above 
goals will be referred to collectively as “per- 
sonal education,” even though some of the 
outcomes (e.g., problem-solving) of these 
programs might be termed cognitive. 

While the literature is replete with discus- 
sions of the rationale for personal education, 
examinations of the philosophical presup- 
positions underlying such programs, and 
Suggestions for implementation (the P&G 
Journau devoted an entire issue to the sub- 
jectin 1973), comparatively little research has 
been reported. Further, when judged in 
terms of traditional criteria, much of what 
has been reported has failed to demonstrate 
the efficacy of personal education. This re- 
view is limited to those investigations in the 
area of personal education that fall into two 
categories: those studies assessing direct at- 
tempts to facilitate student development 
through students’ participation in classroom 
activities and programs, and those studies as- 
sessing indirect attempts to facilitate student 
development through training school per- 
sonnel in affective skills. 


DIRECT ATTEMPTS 
TO FACILITATE STUDENT DEVELOPMENT 


It is ironic that the area of affective education 
receiving the most attention—techniques and 
procedures for use with students—has been 
the most neglected in the research literature. 
Although there have been numerous positive 
Teports from teachers who have used pro- 
grams of affective education developed by 
School systems, there have been reported 
comparatively few experimental studies that 
yield objective data in support of such pro- 
grams. 

School Programs. Three programs using ex- 
perimental designs were conducted in school 
Systems and have realized positive benefits 
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from SPRINGER 


* Guide to Effective Study 


Edwin Locke, with exercises constructed 
in collaboration with Anne H. Locke. 
Help students get more out of their 
studies with this pretested how-to man- 
ual. Based on feedback from “good” and 
“poor” students, it shows how to rec- 
ognize—and remember—essential facts, 
and how to combat fatigue, boredom, 
and flagging motivation. NEW, 176p., 
$4.50 


- for today's counselor 


* Black Scars 
Bertram Karon. Updated from the per- 
spective of 1975, this is a reissue of Dr. 
Karon's classic in-depth study of the psy- 
chological effects of discrimination on 
blacks and whites. NEW, 220p., $4.95 
(cloth edition $8.95) 


* Suicide and Crisis 
Intervention 


Sheila Fisher. Experience-based guide for 
operating suicide prevention and/or 
crisis centers and "hot line" services, 
synthesized from a nationwide survey of 


effective techniques. 1973, 288p., $6.95 


* Birth Control and 
Unmarried Young Women 
Constance Lindemann. The attitudes of 
young women and adolescents toward 
birth control, with needed information 
for preventing unwanted pregnancies. 
1974, 123p., $6.75 


+ Society and the Absurd 
S. Giora Shoham. Thought - provoking 
study by a leading criminologist, draws 
on the philosophical concept of existen- 
tialism to shed light on such concerns as 
alienation, crime, deviance, and mad- 
ness, NEW, 216p., $9.50 


At your bookstore, or send check (with 
Sof posté) to publisher. (New York 
residents, add sales tax.) 


SPRINGER pusLisuiNG COMPANY 


200 Park Ave. South, New York 10003 
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from affective education programs. Van- 
Koughnett and Smith (1969) reported sig- 
nificant differences between the experimen- 
tal and control groups in a program designed 
to enhance the self-concept of black students 
in the Pontiac, Michigan, school system. 
Ojemann (1967), in a study with 400 elemen- 
tary students, reported significant gains in 
general affective development. In trying to 
determine the most effective mode for teach- 
ing a unit on drug education, Smith (1974) 
utilized three groups: an affective group, a 
didactic group, and a control group that fo- 
cused on non-drug-related problems, An in- 
strument was used to measure both cognitive 
and affective gains; the affective group 
showed significant gains in both the cognitive 
and affective areas. 

Packaged Programs. Several packaged pro- 
grams of affective education have been de- 
veloped during recent years, among them the 
American Guidance Services’ DUSO Pro- 
gram (Dinkmeyer 1970), the Science Re- 
search Associates’ Self-Development Pro- 
gram (Anderson, Lang & Scott 1970), and the 
Human Development Training Institute's 
series on Methods in Human Development 
(commonly known as the "magic circle" se- 
ries). Although the subjective reports from 
teachers using programs such as these are 
generally favorable (Bessell & Palomares 
1970; Dinkmeyer 1973; Morgan 1971), there 
has been a dearth of objective research yield- 
ing empirical data in support of these pro- 
grams. Using the DUSO materials with first, 
second, and third grade students, Koval 
(1972) found a greater feeling of belonging 
and greater self-reliance in student partici- 
pants in all three grades, a greater sense of 
personal freedom among first grade par- 
ticipants, and no change in the sense of worth 
among student participants in any of the 
grades. Three experimental programs 
evaluated the effects of the Human De- 
velopment program. Montgomery (1971) 
employed the awareness portion of the pro- 
gram. He reported that, out of sixteen vari- 
ables, students showed significant improve- 
ment on only the variables of self-awareness 

and sensitivity to others. McGee (1972), who 
used the program with preschoolers, found a 
significant increase in IQ scores but not in 
social or personal adjustment. Because IQ 
scores are rather flexible at this age level, 
these results must be viewed with caution. 
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Sweaney (1974), who used the program with 
first graders, found, in spite of overwhelm. 
ingly positive subjective reactions from stu- 
dents and teachers, no significant difference 
between the experimental and control 
groups on the affective variables. 

The preceding material indicates that, at 
best, the empirical evidence in support of 
affective programs designed for direct im- 
pact on students is mixed. This evidence need 
not discourage the use of direct procedures, 
but counselors are encouraged to help those 
using these programs to better define the ob- 
jectives of the program. My feeling is that 
these programs are often viewed as a panacea 
for "affective development" and that the ob- 
jectives of the program are either ill defined 
or so global that any evaluation is very dif- 
ficult. 


INDIRECT ATTEMPTS 
TO FACILITATE STUDENT DEVELOPMENT 


Of the goals included in the definition of 
personal education given at the beginning of 
this review, none has been as thoroughly re- 
searched as the various dimensions of inter- 
personal functioning in the classroom and 
the effect of that functioning on student de- 
velopment. Until the last decade much of that 
research was fruitless. In spite of an esti- 
mated 2,000 studies (Howsman 1963), little 
was known about which teacher characteris- 
tics facilitated personal growth in students. In 
recent years, however, what is now generally 
accepted as the "Carkhuff model" has pro- 
vided a solid base from which to proceed to 
empirical investigations. 

Extensive reviews of research by Carkhuff 
(1969) and Gazda (1973) support the efficacy 
of that model of human relations training 
with counselors and teachers, respectively. 
An exhaustive treatment of research with 
counselors is not practical in this review, but 
an examination of experimental studies with 
teachers reveals that students benefit in a va- 
riety of ways when the teachers who work with 
them receive human relations training. Ex- 
perimental studies demonstrating a positive 
relationship between teacher training and 
student development include those by Chris- 
tensen (1960), who investigated the effect of 
teacher warmth on student achievement; 
Aspy (1969), the effect of teachers possessing 
good interpersonal skills on student 
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achievement; Aspy and Hadlock (1967), the 
effect of the level of teacher interpersonal 
functioning on student performance; Stoffer 
(1970), the effect of teacher empathy and 
regard on elementary student behavior and 
achievement; Kratochvil, Carkhuff, and Ber- 
enson (1969), the effects of teacher-provided 
facilitative conditions on student physical, 
emotional, and intellectual functioning; and 
Hefele (1971), the effect of human relations 
training on student achievement. All these 
investigations have demonstrated that pro- 
grams designed to improve teacher interper- 
sonal functioning do have a positive indirect 
impact on students. Certainly counselors 
should be encouraged by these findings to try 
to provide the leadership for the implemen- 
tation of similar programs in their own edu- 
cational settings. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR COUNSELORS 


1. The empirical data from investigations 
of affective education and affective tech- 
niques that focus directly on students do not 
consistently support their efficacy. However, 
the enthusiastic subjective evaluations of such 
programs from practitioners is significant. 
While those programs and approaches need 
further study, counselors should remain 
open in their consideration of the effective- 
ness of affective education in preventing 
maladjustment as well as in facilitating the 
development of human potential. In consid- 
ering such programs, counselors need to help 
school and college personnel carefully define 
the objectives of the program. I believe that 
many programs are started without careful 
preplanning; and careful preplanning is a 
must. 

A second reason for mixed results being 
found with programs designed to have a di- 
rect impact on students may well be that too 
often such programs are treated as added-on 
programs rather than being integrated into 
the total school program. They are taught as 
math might be taught rather than considered 
an integral part of the total educational envi- 
ronment. 

9. Such tentativeness is not necessary with 
models of training teachers in affective and 
interpersonal skills. In these two areas the 
findings are clear, the implications unmistak- 
able. Such training has been shown to be ef- 
fective with a wide range of populations in a 
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wide variety of settings. Of particular interest 
to counselors who desire to get involved in 
this area should be the training manual de- 
veloped by Gazda and his associates, Human 
Relations Development: A Manual for Educators 
(1973). 

3, This review raises some very basic ques- 
tions with regard to research in counseling, 
especially with those affective outcomes that 
seem to resist quantification. The discrep- 
ancy between the overwhelmingly positive 
subjective reports of affective programs and 
the somewhat tenuous empirical data gained 
from the more objective research studies in- 
cluded in this review cannot be ignored. That 
discrepancy may reflect the ineffectiveness of 
direct programs of affective education, or it 
may reflect the inadequacy of affective re- 
search techniques. While there have been de- 
veloped some techniques for assessing affec- 
tive outcomes of education, including self- 
response questionnaires, Q sorts, ratings, ob- 
servations by others, and the Semantic Dif- 
ferential, most are of questionable adequacy 
in measuring the broad range of affective 
development. 

"That inadequacy poses a dilemma for the 
counseling profession. On the one hand, we 
are being pressed to develop only those edu- 
cational programs that can be demonstrated 
to be effective in terms of traditional criteria, 
However, should the profession accept a 
traditional researchable model of people, it 
may run the risk of developing programs that 
limit, and quite possibly distort, the potentials 
within individuals. In the words of Bruner 
(1956, p. 463), "It is patent that the view one 
takes of man affects profoundly one's stan- 
dard of the humanly possible." Echoing 
Bruner, Sanford (1970, p. x) warned that 
behavioral scientists may be discovering 
truths about a model of people fashioned 
according to research needs—rather than 
about people themselves. He asked, "To what 
extent do our very methods of studying man 
imply views on the nature and possibilities of 
man?" 

Whatis needed isa careful consideration of 
the methodological problems involved in the 
study of affective outcomes, the limitations of 
traditional research designs, and the pos- 
sibilities of new designs and evaluative in- 
struments. [Note from the column editor: More 
attention will be paid to this very problem in future 


columns.] 
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If you have graduates who can 
identify these aircraft parts, tell them 
we have steady jobs waiting. 


And, even though they're mechanically inclined, if they 
can't, we'll teach them. We'll make them experts. We'll give 
them the high-skill training that will help them eam a good 
living If they ever choose fo leave us. 

But what about the young men and women who don't 
have mechanical aptitude? The Air Force takes the position 
that every young man or woman we accept hos an aptitude 
for something important. Sometimes that talent is obvious. 
Sometimes It is hidden. Therefore, the first job we set for our- 
selves is to find and measure these talents. 

Through a carefully researched two-and- 
one-half hour examination, we discover 
their strong points in the Mechanicol, 
Electronic, Administrative and General 
Occupational fields. it's important to 
remember that this test does not 
measure technical knowledge. but 
aptitude. Once we know Ihat. 
we're confident of our ability 
to provide first class training (we AN 
have 7,000 instructors who 
do nothing else). 
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We're also confident that your graduates will be 
happy in their work. How broad a spectrum of training are we 
talking about? Enormous. There are 48 specialties in the | 
Mechanical 55 in Electronics, 49 in Administration, 70 
‘Occupational. We have so many different 

gs for so many varied talents, 

have to try to pul a round peg in 

We've got the right niche for 


Bre ore many other interesting 
of the Air Force story. We could go. 
esurprisingly goodpay, andthe many: 
‘opportunities such as our Community 
e of the Air Force Program, which can lead to 
e version of an Associate in Technology De- 
j. could tell you about the comfortable living | 
ditions. the for travel and recreation, 
er than go into that here, we'd like to provide you 
Uh literature that will cover these matters in the detail 
they deserve. Simply wie: Air Force Educational Affairs, 
Box A Randolph Air Force Base, Texas 78448. Or.ask your 


ww" The Air Force 
Lending Wings to Education 


Etcetera 


Daniel Sinick 


Publishers interested in having their materials reviewed here are requested to send two 
copies to Daniel Sinick, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006. 


If You Don't Know Where You're Going, You'll 
Probably End Up Somewhere Else by David P. 
Campbell. Argus Communications, 7440 Natchez 
Ave., Niles, Illinois 60648. 1974, 144 pp. $1.95 
paperback. 


Ifye ken Campbell, you know he’s something 
else, and this little book bears out his idiosyn- 
cratic style. A guide to give direction and 
dimension to vocational planning, it sets up 
guideposts on “the road to somewhere” and 
flashes occasional caution signals. A substan- 
tive assist in a serious area, it shows a light 
touch that attracts added reader attention. 
The Campbell flavor is blended with Hollan- 
daise, the Holland typology serving as an oc- 
cupational framework. 


$1.95 paperback. 


This time-tested fourth edition of the 1962 
original is so packed with detailed, com- 
prehensive information that one can scarcely 
find a lack in a Lass book. His 28 chapters 
cover everything from “Why Go to College?” 
to “What Will College Be Like?” Between he 
discusses such topics as myths about college, 
how to study and take tests, how to choose a 
college and be chosen, and how to choose a 
career. Several chapters deal with minority 
groups. The publisher does not help Lass by 
putting on the back cover blurbs from two 
people listed in the acknowledgments, 


Career Exploration Workshop for Women by Viv- 
ian McCoy and Phyllis Cassell. Division of Continu- 
ing Education, University of Kansas, Lawrence 
66045. 1974. Participant’s Personal Portfolio, 
102 pp., $3.50 paperback. Leader's Manual, 132 
pp., $10.00 paperback. 


Designed for six three-hour sessions, these 
8% x 11 manuals contain a wealth of perti- 
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nent materials carefully selected from a vari- 
ety of sources and arranged in a developmen- 
tal sequence. The Leader's Manual includes 
everything in the participant's, plus “suggested 
procedures and remarks appropriate for the 
various parts of the workshop sessions." Sub- 
stantively superior, the contents could do 
without "with it" titles such as "You've Comea 
Long Way, Baby!" and “Putting It All To- 
gether." Some of the contents requires recur- 


rent updating. 


Beyond Customs: An Educator's Journey by 
Charity James. Agathon Press, Inc., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York 10011. 1974. 240 pp. $8.95. 


Her title's word play reflects the creative urge 
of this literate, irrepressible, but highly re- 
sponsible educator, who has plied her trade 
on both sides of the Atlantic. Widely pub- 
lished, she brings together here some previ- 
ously unpublished pieces as well. She tells 
how schools have failed to meet students’ 
needs, how innovative programs have tried to 
succeed, and how changes in curriculum and 
method might be accomplished. Scholarly, 
poetic, and earthy, her middle name could be 
Creativity. 


Fundamentals of Organizational Behavior: An 
Applied Perspective by Andrew J. DuBrin. Perga- 
mon Press, Inc., Maxwell House, Fairview Park, 
Elmsford, New York 10523. 1974. 487 pp. $12.50 
hardbound, $8.00 paperback. 


Minimally concerned with management as 
such, this text focuses on professionals, mid- 
dle managers, and other "knowledge work- 
ers." Dealing in three major sections with in- 
dividuals, small groups, and organizations, it 
touches on such topics as motivation to work, 
stresses and strains, political maneuvering, 
leadership styles, communication and 
conflict, organizational climate, and change 
at every level. Each of the 14 chapters pro- 
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vides questions and “guidelines for action.” 
DuBrin achieves his intent to be both rigor- 
ous and pragmatic. 


Handbook on the Private Practice of Social Work 
by the Council on Private Practice, Division of Prac- 
tice and Knowledge. National Association of Social 
Workers, 1425 H St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20005. 1974. 63 pp. $5.00 paperback. 


A revision of the 1967 Handbook, this 
84 x 11 guide to "ethical and good practice" 
is not intended as “a definitive statement" and 
"does not constitute official policy of 
NASW...." This disclaimer seems war- 
ranted by the limited depth of the contents. 
Since large numbers of social workers have 
entered private practice, more than this small 
effort is needed to help them hew to the strait 
and narrow, in view of the temptations that 
beset them (as with any counselor/therapist). 
A greater proportion of the contents should 
deal with ethics and good practice; the busi- 
ness management proportion, while useful, is 
less needed by those already business 
oriented. 


Directory of Unpublished Experimental Mental 
Measures: Volume 1 by Bert A. Goldman and John 
L. Saunders. Behavioral Publications, Inc., 72 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10011. 1974. 223 pp. $12.95. 


Really compilers, the "authors" provide min- 
imal information about various instruments 
reported in 99 journals during 1970, this vol- 
ume being intended as the first in a series. 
The so-called mental measures (not necessar- 
ily unpublished" or used in experiments) are 
listed in 22 categories from Achievement to 
Vocational Evaluation (in the Contents, but 
Vocational Education in the body), the last a 
catch-all not fitting the compilers’ own defini- 
tion. Good intentions gone astray. 


Vocational Guidance Directory. Vermont Student 
Assistance Corporation, 156 College St., Burlington, 
Vermont 05401. 1974. 150 pp. $4.50 paperback. 


A nationwide listing of “associate degree, di- 
ploma or certificate programs available at 
junior, community and technical colleges, vo- 
cational institutes and trade or proprietary 
schools,” this 84 x 11 directory does not a 
tempt to judge "the quality, reputation OF 
academic rating of any institution listed." 


The programs are grouped in seven cate- 
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A Council on Social Work 
Education Publication 
Now in its fifth printing 


an indispensable aid 
for all who help others 


Interviewing 
in Social Work Practice: 
An Introduction 


by Margaret Schubert 


^... comprehensive, compact and well- 
organized treatment . . . meticulous 
and incisive unraveling of a very knotty 
subject.” 

—Journal of Jewish Communal Service 


$2.75, including postage and handling 


Dept. PG 
Council on Social Work Education 
345 East 46th Street 
New York, New York 10017 


gories: agriculture, art, business, engineer- 
ing, health, human services, and trades. 
Within each category are numerous subcate- 
gories, alphabetically arranged, many includ- 
ing occupations P&G'ers might wish to know 
more about, e.g., auctioncering, chick sexing, 
clown, gambling equipment repair, massage, 
solid waste management. 


Men at Work: Applications of $ to Per- 
formance and Design by Roy J. Shephard. Charles 
, 301 East Lawrence Ave., Springfield, 


C Thomas, 
Illinois 62717. 1974. 396 pp. $23.50. 


The promise in the preface that "jargon and 
unnecessary technical terms have been 
avoided" is spiked from the word "ergo- 
nomics," the author with his MD and PhD 
finding it difficult not to expose readers to 
semantic double jeopardy- Yet the coverage is 
thin of such topics related to "work use" as 
fatigue in industry, human cybernetics, moti- 
vation of the worker, and aging and handi- 
workers. Trying to cover too much 
“Problems of Underdeveloped 
hephard leads us beside turbid 


capped 
(even 
Nations"), S 
waters. 
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Commuting Versus Resident Stu- 
dents: Overcoming the Educational 
Inequities of Living Off Campus by 
Arthur W. Chickering 


Counseling High School Students: 
Special Problems and Approaches 
edited by John G. Cull and Richard E. 
Hardy 


Innovations in Cllent-Centered Ther- 
apy edited by David A. Wexler and Laura 
North Rice 
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Commuting Versus Resident Students: Over- 
coming the Educational Inequities of Living Off 
Campus by Arthur W. Chickering. San Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass Inc., 1974. 150 pp. $8.95. 


In this book Chickering summarizes exten- 
sive research on the characteristics of com- 
muter students as compared with residential 
college students. Commuters come from 
more disadvantaged homes and have lower 
grades, narrower interests, and more conser- 
vative attitudes. They are little involved in the 
academic or social activities of the campus 
and are less exposed to different life styles 
and life possibilities, They have a lower self- 
image and lower life goals, and they tend to 
conform and to accept being controlled by 
authority. 

The commuters start with less and end with 
less, They change less during the four years 
than do resident students or those in private 
housing away from parents. The commuter 
makes fewer friends, reads less, and has 
fewer discussions with peers or faculty. 
Group identity remains largely with the sub- 
cultural and neighborhood group from 
which the commuter comes. 
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There is also much information in this 
book about residential students and the 
changes they undergo during the four years 
in both academic and social development. A 
third group is also discussed: those students 
who commute but do not live with their pare 
ents. They tend to have a better self-concept 
and to be more liberal and independent. 

This book should be of great value to those 
who see commuter colleges adamantly pursue 
ing policies and procedures carried over 
from residential schools and who are seeking 
changes. Chickering recommends greater 
flexibility and individualization to encourage 
and enhance changes and choices for the 
commuter student. He recommends specific 
administrative processes and educational ar 
rangements that can help students choose an 
education that will be most effective for their 
goals and personal development. 

The home-dwelling student needs more 
intensive and extensive opportunities to 
examine educational and career goals; more 
adequate orientation to programs, changes, 
faculty, and fields of learning; a curriculum 
of relevance to personal development (au- 
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. Find out where the nation's 
job opportunities are at a glance! 


Many young people are unable 
tofind jobs intheirchosen fields. 
One of the reasons is that they 
lack information concerning the 
areas of employment offering 
the most opportunity. But now, 
weare able tooffer the “Job Op- 
portunity Map” A poster-sized 
geographical guide to the avail- 
ability of jobs in the U.S. This 
unique map includes informa- 
tion gathered from employment 


It's easy to display and well 
worth the cost. The map is a 
23 x 35 inch three color poster 
ported on high quality paper. 

he cost of one map is $4.50. 
Special quantity discounts are 
available— $8.00 for two maps, 
$10.00 for three. This thorough 
research project was conducted 
by Ms. Renee Miller, a junior in 
Williamsville North High School, 
near Buffalo, New York. The 


proceeds from the sale will 
OR funds for Williamsville 
orth Distributive Education 
Students to attend this year's 
National Career Development 
Conference in Florida. 

Prices include postage and 
handling. Order one or more 
now and find out where the 
nation's job opportunities are 
at a glance. 


offices throughout the country. 
It shows the current and pro- 
jected job needs in the Ad- 
ministrative, Sales, Technical, 
and Secretarial-Office-Clerical 
must 

he colorful, eye-appealing 
"Job Opportunity Map is an 
invaluable aid to students who 
want to know about realistic 
employment opportunities any- 
where inthe country. It is an ac- 
curate visual research refer- 
ence for guidance counselors. 


tonomy, identity, emotional awareness and 
control, interpersonal relations, and integ- 
rity); and consideration of the roles of parent 
and citizen, which flow from professional and 
vocational training. 

This book is a small jewel for those in- 
terested in understanding the commuter 
students and their needs. It is well written 
and documented and takes a broad view of 
the educative process as well as its content. 
The analysis of commuter characteristics is 
used to develop a series of very practical rec- 
ommended changes aimed at providing the 
commuter student with a bridge to the re- 
sources and riches of college and the life to 
which it leads.—H. Schuchman, University of 
Illinois, Chicago. 


Counseling High School Students: Special Prob- 
lems and Approaches edited by John G. Cull and 
Richard E. Hardy. Springfield, Illinois: Charles C 
Thomas, 1974. 256 pp. $10.75. 


This book presents a series of short chapters, 
each dealing with a special critical guidance 
problem. Most topics are explored in such a 
concise way, however, that "detailed" is 
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Williamsville North DECA, Williamsville North H.S. 
1595 Hopkins Rd., Williamsville, N.Y. 14221 


ed 
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hardly the appropriate description. Herein 
lies both the value and the limitation of the 
book. 

As an overview highlighting important 
priorities in the counseling needs of students, 
it is excellent— practical, realistic, and to the 
point. However, it would be a mistake for a 
novice in the field to expect to achieve any 
depth of understanding without considera- 
ble additional study. For example, in the 
opening chapter, entitled “Counseling with 
Non-College Bound Adolescents,” Hardy 
and Cull cover the entire field of career 
theories in 10 pages. They present an excel- 
lent summary, which should whetone'sappe- 
tite for further read eons 

An especiall chapter, "Group Coun- 
seling,” tear he very specific and helpful 
guidelines for the school counselor as well as 
providing an excellent discussion of the 
rationale for group work. It is obvious that 
the writer of this chapter has experience in 
the school setting. A chapter entitled "Career 
Counseling” rehashes the usual criticisms of 
the school counselor's services in vocational 
guidance but offers little in the way of new 
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Are science teachers in your school grumbl 
because enrollments in their uM are re 
dropping? 

Are students in your school grumbling 
because their science courses are too hard, 
boring, or not relevant to their interests? 


Here are three Holt high school programs 
which will change their grumbles to grins. 


1 for college-bound students 
m PROJECT PHYSICS 


This multi-media course presents a core of good, 
solid physics — motion, mechanics, electro- 
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lucid and exciting story line that shows how 
physics connects with the other sciences, with 
technology and with the sweep of human history. 
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m ACTION CHEMISTRY 


This imaginative program looks easy but packs à 
lot of action behind art, photos, writing ... anda 
logical development of concepts that centers 
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achievement. 
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hands-on nature study Scene where students 
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accepted from September 1 through December 1. 

For more information, write Army ROTC, Fort Monroe, 
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approaches. The author does touch briefly 
on the problem of job placement for the 
handicapped. A detailed description of the 
latest edition of the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles, with helpful suggestions as to its effec- 
tive use in counseling, is the longest chapter 
in the book and merits the school counselor's 
attention. 

The problems of the delinquent boy and 
girl are reviewed concisely but interestingly 
and helpfully in two separate chapters. The 
difficult problem of the "Educational and 
Psychological Appraisal of the Disadvan- 
taged" is explored, again with a very brief 
review of all types of measurement instru- 
ments, The real value of this discussion is the 
well-supported emphasis on sound profes- 
sional judgment in the use of tests and test 
results. The book concludes with two chap- 
ters on drugs and includes an interesting re- 
view of the major drugs on the scene today, 
with some very realistic comments on their 


effects. The author makes no attempt to ` 


moralize but tries to give the counselor some 
insight into the drug problem. This is an ex- 
cellent presentation. 
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The book reads quickly and interestingly 
and should have value to the School counselor 
as well as to the rehabilitation and the place- 
ment counselor as a reference and a 
motivator. It could provide an avenue for 
greater teacher understanding of the coun- 
selor's role, the Student's needs, and the 
teacher's responsibility in responding to stu- 
dent needs. 

I hope that no reader will consider the 
study of this book alone as adequate prepara- 
tion for the critical role of a counselor.— 
Annabelle E. Ferguson, Prince George's County 
Public Schools, Landover, Maryland. 


Innovations in Client-Centered Therapy edited by 
David A. Wexler and Laura North Rice. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1974, 517 pp. $22.50. 


Some books live on and some books die; this 
volume is a landmark contribution to the lit- 
erature of client-centered therapy and will 
Serve as a basic reference for many decades to 
come. 


The 15 chapters of the book are originals, 
prepared especially for this volume by a dis- 
tinguished group of scholar-practitioners. 
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The chapters are deep and absorbing be- 
cause of their broad and innovative interpre- 
tations of the goals, processes, outcomes, and 
future of the client-centered viewpoint. The 
chapters have been written from a new and 
refreshing perspective and represent the 
growing edge of the client-centered ap- 
proach. They expand the thinking of both 
the academician and the practitioner. 

The book has four integrated parts. In Part 
1 Carl Rogers has presented an updated and 
revised look at the future of client-centered 
therapy. It is an engaging introduction to the 
volume because of the personalized and open 
quality of the writing. Part 2 focuses on 
client-centered theory and the degree to 
which it has become expanded and refined 
since its introduction in 1942. The theory has 
broadened particularly in the areas of infor- 
mation processing and the client's transition 
from in-counseling self-awareness to out- 
side-of-counseling behavioral change. 

Part 3 deals with the practice of client-cen- 
tered therapy and extends fundamental 
process components toward being more ex- 
perimental, concrete, evocative, and creative, 
especially the chapter that merges the process 
of client-centered therapy with a gestalt ap- 
proach. Part 4 goes beyond the application of 
client-centered therapy to individuals and 
points to its application in working with 
groups and the community and in facilitat- 
ing change in the larger society and its insti- 
tutions. 

This book is applicable to the fields of 
counseling, communications, education, and 
community organization. It serves as a clear 
indication that client-centered theory and 
practice have not died on the vine of a tech- 
nocratic and mechanistic world. Client-cen- 
tered thinking is alive and well because it has 
maintained its momentum by continuing to 
be experimental, creative, dynamic, and at- 
tuned to the currentand future psychological 
needs of persons living in an ever-changing 
and quick-answer-oriented society. 

All contributors to this volume are to be 
commended for their development of in- 
dividualized perspectives that blend into a 
cohesive whole. It is a book well worth read- 
ing and keeping at your elbow for basic and 
continuing reference; it will remain a sub- 
stantive contribution for many tomorrows to 
come.—Angelo V. Boy, University of New Hamp- 
shire, Durham. 
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Elementary School Careers Education by Frank 
R. Cross. Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill, 1974. 
140 pp. $4.95 paperback. 


Elementary School Careers Education is what the 
author intended it to be: a book of ideals 
inspired by the needs of children. It looks to 
the future, suggesting guidelines for renew- 
ing and revitalizing the educative process. It 
is forthright and thorough in suggesting how 
the human aspects of career development 
can be integrated into all that permeates 
human learning in the school. Itis a book for 
real people who work with real youngsters. 

One would have to agree with Cross that 
“elementary school career education is in- 
cluded in a majority of models but it receives 
far less attention than its importance war- 
rants.” The model proposed in this publica- 
tion is life-based and focuses entirely on the 
careers education of elementary school chil- 
dren. In presenting his life careers model, 
which is the intent and substance of the book, 
the author develops the notion of four major 
life careers—as family member, as citizen, as 
(vocational) worker, and as pursuer of avoca- 
tional interests. 
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Cross is concerned with the individual's 
learning in the educative process. He relates 
this to the progressive and continuous expo- 
sure of children to both the internal (self) and 
external (environmental) factors that contrib- 
ute to one's living and learning today and to 
one's preparation for tomorrow. His chapter 
dealing with the learning of elementary 
school children attests to the self-concept, 
human relationships, and intellectual ele- 
ments, among others, as these are compo- 
nents of a comprehensive program of careers 
education. 

The book offers a paradigm for career 
education in the elementary school and ac- 
complishes that objective very nicely. Not 
only are theoretical considerations and the 
component elements of the program fully 
identified, but guidelines for implementing 
the model are described and discussed. It is 
not intended as a "how-to" book. It is a book 
for thinking persons, particularly those who 
are searching for a sound way to attend to 
career education professionally in the 
elementary school. One should read and 
explore the ideals this book offers—Harold 
L. Munson, University of Rochester, Rochester, 
New York, 


and Al Fen Education by Gene Stanford 
Albert E. Roark. Boston: Bacon, Inc., 
1974. 308 pp. $4.50. "m iu 


This book of nine chapters is full of valuable 
information, especially from the point of 
view of a classroom teacher or others in- 
terested in the human dimension of today's 
schools, It's not that the book contains many 
new ideas or concepts but rather that it is 
systematically and creatively organized to 
presenta wealth of human interaction issues. 
The reader of this volume will come out with 
an expanded view of what is possible in inter- 
personal dynamics within the classroom set- 
ting. 

After presenting a philosophical and 
theoretical premise, the authors proceed to 
lay out a great collection of process-oriented 
interaction activities that are based on expe- 
riential learning principles. They maintain a 
philosophically congruent position through- 
out that includes a developmental, step-by- 
step presentation for building classroom rela- 
tionships among the participants. 

The authors make a strong point in the 
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preface by indicating that all too frequently 
"these attempts to humanize education have 
focused on content or structure and have ig- 
nored the process through which significant 
learning takes place, which in our view is in- 
teraction with other human beings." 

They attack the prevailing problem of edu- 
cational people reaching into their “bag” for 
their favorite trick or activity without having 
either a process understanding or an under- 
lying educational objective. Stanford and 
Roark go further by declaring that education 
is essentially a social process; they then pre- 
sent a detailed consideration of its meaning 
and suggestions for adopting and imple- 
menting activities viewed from this social in- 
teractive perspective. 

Other strengths of this book should be 
noted. I believe the authors do an excellent 
job of opening up some of the mysteries of 
group process and feelings of group cohe- 
siveness. Their sequential presentation of 
group development needs is helpful even to 
individuals with considerable group experi- 
ence. Another strength of this book, espe- 
cially for the practitioner, is the listing of ad- 
ditional resources (after the references) at the 
end of chapters 4 through 8. 

This text would have been greatly 
strengthened had the authors indicated the 
Suggested grade or age range for a given 
activity. Certainly teachers can be expected to 
make determinations of age or grade level 
appropriateness, but guidelines from the au- 
thors could be a real time-saver for the prac- 
titioner. 

This book merits inclusion in the library of 
classroom practitioners, teacher educators, 
staff development specialists, curriculum 
writers, and others interested in establishing 
à humane classroom environment.—Loren L, 
Benson, Hopkins (Minnesota) Public Schools. 


Behavior Mod by Philip J. Hilts. New York: Harper's 
Magazine Press, 1974. 242 pp. $7.95. 


The purposes of this book are to inform and 
warn the general public about the powerful 
potential for good or evil of behavior mod- 
ification technology. It is written in popular 
style, is mostly serious, but is often flippant. 
The author isa journalist by profession and is 
concerned about the public's lack of aware- 
ness regarding behavior modification theory 
and practice. The main value of this book for 
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helping professionals is that it would enable 
them to see what the public is likely to be 
reading about this controversial technology. 
This book is probably being widely read, 
especially since the author and his book were 
featured on the September 4, 1974, "Today" 
TV show. 

While intended asa fairly wide-ranging de- 
scription, critique, apology, and warning for 
behavior modification methods, it comes 
across to me as "scare" literature. The dust 
jacket and the general tone of the writing is 
one of warning about the dire consequences 
that can result from the misuse of this power- 
ful technology. While there is no argument 
that behavior modification methods in the 
hands of unscrupulous persons could (and 
sometimes do) result in cruel and potentially 
disastrous consequences, the public interest is 
not served by engendering fearful and sus- 
picious attitudes toward professional persons 
who use this modern methodology. 

The author effectively traces the origins of 
the concepts and methods of behavior mod- 
ification in terms lay readers can understand. 
He lays out the practical and ethical issues of 
control and misuse, but I find his choice of 
descriptive terminology, chapter headings, 
and style inexcusably flippant and unfairly 
critical. Pejorative terms such as “mod squad- 
ers" and "mod squad platoons" are used fre- 
quently. The author's serious intent is ques- 
tionable when he uses such terms as "Crazy 
Og" to describe research specialists like 
Ogden Lindsley. 

The strength of the book lies in the sys- 
tematic survey of behavior modification 
methods. The chapters on applications to in- 
dustry and government are especially objec- 
tive and much less hortatory in tone than 
other chapters. The experiments the author 
cites are fairly balanced between those with 
exciting positive human potential and those 
with bizarre and frightening intent and re- 
sults. While not intended as a scholarly work, 
the book nevertheless documents most of 
these illustrations with the basic reference or 
experiment. This documentation practice is 
inconsistent, however, since several ex- 
perimenters cited had no references in the 
"Source Notes" at the end of the book. i 

This book brings to the forefront of public 
awareness many of the issues regarding the 
use of behavior modification technology. Itis 
my opinion, however, that the book does a 
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net disservice to helping professionals and 
behavioral science researchers as well as to 
the public, whom this book was designed to 
enlighten.—Lawrence M. Brammer, University 
of Washington, Seattle, Washington. 


Mental Retardation: Rehabilitation and Counsel- 
ing edited by Philip L. Browning. Springfield, Illinois: 
Charles C Thomas, 1974. 430 Pp. $15.75. 


School counselors, rehabilitation counselors, 
and counselor educators who have been un- 
able to keep abreast of research trends and 
community resources pertaining to the men- 
tally retarded will find this book highly in- 
formative. During the past 10 years, federal- 
State programs have been created that offer 
work-study opportunities and evaluation 
procedures to assist counselors in school or 
rehabilitation settings to help the mentally 
retarded. Dissemination of this information 
is certainly furthered through this book, for 
Browning has provided a succinct updating 
of funding, programs, and work-study and 
evaluation approaches, Descriptive data are 
provided to show the impact of multiagency 
efforts, along with extensive bibliographies. 
Counselor educators trying to orient stu- 
dents to rehabilitation in general will also dis- 
cover compact, current, and clear communi- 
cation in several chapters pertaining to the 
history of rehabilitation and the role of the 
rehabilitation counselor, A 112-page appen- 
dix includes further readings, a listing of re- 
search and demonstration projects in mental 
retardation, an annotated bibliography on 


are incurable; they lack emotional pain and 
thus do not need counseling; they lack verbal 
skills to carry on meaningful conversation; 
they are unable either to engage in abstract 
thinking or gain insight. Attitudinally, Mental 
Retardation loosens ex pectancies about coun- 
seling approaches with the low verbal or 
repertoire-limited person. Practicum super- 
visors who encounter disillusioned students 
after the students’ first exposure to the mildly 
retarded will be interested in a very excellent 
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chapter by Halpern and Berard, in which 
they describe the mildly retarded and supply 
recommendations for counseling. 

Also included in the book is a futuristic 
chapter, which would serve as common 
ground—for students and counselors in both 
rehabilitation and school settings—for a dis- 
cussion of interprofessional cooperation. 
Some interesting projections are made in re- 
gard to trends in rehabilitating the mentally 
retarded. Services, support personnel, and 
attitudes are discussed. 

There are weaknesses in the editor's selec- 
tions, primarily the inclusion ofchapters con- 
cerned with research methodology, which 
has been better dealt with elsewhere; a 
superficial chapter describing the parameters 
of mental retardation; and a little question- 
begging in a chapter promulgating the be- 
havioral approach to rehabilitation of the 
mentally retarded. My dominant impression 
of the book, however, is that it is useful and 
usable. It may even be important in effecting 
change in the rehabilitation of the mentally 
retarded through meeting an information 
need and restructuring attitudes.—William 
M. Holbert, University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 


Career Counseling in the Community College by 
Charles Healy. Springfield, Illinois: Charles C 
Thomas, 1974. 140 PP. $8.75 hardbound, $5.95 
Paperback. 


A book on Career counseling in community 
colleges should be a best seller in light of the 
current high level of interest in occupational 
education in these institutions. However, 
Practitioners will find in Healy's book on the 
subject only limited help in his brief exposi- 
tions of replicable procedures for counseling 
about vocational choice. Doctoral candidates 
seeking thesis topics and counselors embark- 
Ing on research may find the book to be a 
Source of ideas about replication and valida- 
tion. Other counselors will search in vain for 
an explanation of how career counseling dif- 
fers from other types, how it relates to occu- 
pational and general education, and who can 
be trained to give this kind of service. 

The focus of the book is on the replicability 
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In fact, six of the procedures set forth are 
designed to help clients who have “deficits in 
development.” 

Furthermore, much of the research on the 
procedures has been conducted with clients 
other than community college students. One 
might conclude that the book should have a 
wider audience than community college 
counselors. At the same time, the book ap- 
pears to miss the mark if its intended audi- 
ence is indeed this group. Depending on the 
reader, the book is either too long or too 
short, too theoretical or too down-to-earth. 
Persons without counseling credentials will 
find too little information to help them do 
better career advising; others are unlikely to 
be stimulated by discussions of replicability. 
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There appears to be far too little attention 
given to new technological developments in 
the delivery of career guidance services and a 
concomitant obeisance to leaders from the 
past. Still, the major weakness is the confu- 
sion of career counseling with vocational 
choice, little attention being given to other 
aspects of career counseling/education. 

Finally, the reader will be distracted by an 
inexcusable number of misspellings, jew 
typographical errors, a persistent use o. 
e om a general lack of editing of the 
text. An example of one such error is "Gayné 
(1970)" (p. 55) for "Gagné (1965)" (bib- 
liography).—Dorothy M. Knoell, California 
Postsecondary Education Commission, Sacra- 


mento. 
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The Personnel and Guidance Journal invites manuscripts directed to the common interests of counselors 
and personnel workers in schools, colleges, community agencies, and government. Especially welcome is 
stimulating writing dealing with (a) current professional and scientific issues, (b) new techniques or innovative 
practices and programs, (c) APGA as an association and its role in Society, (d) critical integrations of published 
research, and (e) research reports of unusual significance to practitioners. 
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article, "Getting into Print in P&G: How It's Done," in the May 1974 issue of P&G. Following are guidelines for 
Submitting a manuscript. 
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6. Place authors’ names, positions, titles, places of emp! ment, and mailing addresses on a cover page onl 
so that manuscripts may be reviewed anonymously. E o ae 1 


1. Ful-length articles. Manuscripts 
spaced typewritten copy including references, tables, and fi 

] » gures). Include a capsule statement of not more 
than 100 words with each copy of the manuscript; this statement should express the central idea of the article in 


4. Poems. Poems should have specific 
5. Feedback. Letters intended for the Feedback section should be under 300 words. 


Manuscripts will be acknowledged on receipt. Following i i i 
Preliminary review by the editor, they will be sent to 
Gatien of the Editorial Board. Generally, two to three months elapse betivecs cuoi pa rent of erm 
manuscript and notification concerning its disposition. On Publication, each author (the senior author in 
case of multiple authorship) will receive 10 copies of the journal. Poétry contributors will receive 5 copies ofthe 
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Counseling & 


Rollo May, a well known psychotherapist 
and author, discusses counseling and 
humanistic psychology in these two films. 


Rollo May on Counseling 


The symbols and myths of American socie- 
ty such as rationalism, individualism and 
competition no longer provide a satisfying 
context of living for its members. When the 
symbols and myths of a society begin to 
break down, anxiety develops, and people 
need to seek help from counselors. Their 
alternatives are either to try to learn to live 
in astate of mythlessness, or to struggle to 
create new and more viable myths such as 
authenticity and genuineness. In this film, 
Dr. May applies his ideas to different histor- 
ical periods, and outlines the role of the 
counselor in an age of anxiety. 16mm, 
color and sound. 24 minutes. Sale price 
$300; rental fee per day of use $30. 


Rollo May on Humanistic Psychology 


Dr. May has been a major influence in the 
humanistic psychology movement. In this 
film, he traces the historical development 
of humanistic psychology, and describes 


Humanistic 
Psychology 


the context in American psychology out of 
which it emerged. Dr. May discusses the 
components of his theory of humanistic 
psychology which includes: (1) psychology 
deals with the whole person; (2) a consid- 
eration of subjectivity is essential; (3) no 
science is value free (therefore, the values 
of the counselor must be taken into ac- 
count); and (4) theory in psychology has 
been too influenced by abnormality (our 
emerging science must be based on nor- 
mal people). 16mm, color and sound. 24 
minutes. Sale price $300; rental fee per 
day of use $30. 


Ordering information: When renting 
films, please specify dates (first choice and 
two alternate choices) films will be shown. 
Please send your request accompanied by 
full payment or purchase order to: 


American Personnel and 
& Guidance Association 
Film Department 
1607 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
washington, D.C. 20009 
(202) 483-4633 
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This book will not 
dazzle you with 
numbers or teach yor 
big words for narrov 
concepts. 
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m Counseling Techniques that Work: 
Applications to Individual and Group 
a Counseling is a book you should read if you 
C think in terms of action and results. It’s à 
— '— dream come true for those who are w 
puce ul wading through theoretical frameworks a 
LE oe Statistical analyses. This book presenis 
Proven techniques that have worke 


8 no-nonsense, nuts- 


and-bolts approach to the before—and it presents them in such à c 

[sellos and practicalities no-nonsense fashion that every page y: 

of day-to-day counseling, Will bring you noticeably closer to yo 

by Drs. W. 7 i 

A prin Ea He iA simply being the best counselor tha 

1975/270 pp./$6 to APGA 

members, $7 to non- | 
| members (order #071) M 


The authors, Dr. Wayne W. Dyer of St. John's 
COUNSELI NG University in New York City and Dr. John Vrient 
of Wayne State University in Detroit, have 
TECHNIQ UES worked together on several important 
projects. They are co-authors of the A 
cassette series Counseling for Pers 
Mastery, a book entitled Counseling 


Effectively in Groups and over 20 


profesional articles. 
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g 
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Drs. Vriend and Dyer offer a refreshin 
approach to a subjectthat has too oftet 
Suffered from ponderous, overstuffed 
prose written merely to gain academic 
acclaim. Each student or practitioner w 

reads this book will welcome the direct, 
Straightforward style which has become ar 

emblem of these two fine authors. f 
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want to tell you about a new p 


“About eighteen months 
ago, the Army began to de- 
velop a bold, new concept in 
cooperative education. 
Project Ahead. 

“The program began at 
one university in the Midwest. 
Interest was so great the Army 
decided to expand it across 
the country. Today, the pro- 
gram involves more than 800 
colleges and universities. 


Introdu 


And it’s still growing. 
“Project Ahead’s structure 
is basically simple. But its 
benefits to young people and 
their parents are enormous. 
“First of all, it is a unique 
individualized education plan. 
One that allows them to 
choose, if they qualify, an 
“alma mater” before they 
enlist. (Normally a participat- 
ing school in their home area.) 
So no matter which college or 
colleges they attend while in 
the Army, they’ll know before- 
hand the courses they'll need 
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Acollege Presiden 


tha 
and start colleg 


for credit at the school they 
want to graduate from. 
*Secondly, the Army pro- 
vides financial aid. College 
courses are available to 
young men and women 
while in the Army. And 
the Army will pay up to 
75% of the tuition for 
these courses. (After 
their enlistment's 
over, they'll be eligible 


(t 


for 36 months of financial 
assistance under the 
G.I. Bill.) 

“We, in the college 
community, are enthusiastic 
about this new plan. In 
fact, many of us believe 
Project Ahead will be as 
important to young people 
entering the Army as the 
G.I. Bill has been to 
veterans. 

“We also believe it gives 
you a new way to help 
qualified students continue 
their education” 


Dr. Arthur G. Hansen 


Presiden 
Purdue University 
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and an Army General 


‘ets young people enlist in the Army 


lat the same time. 


“Project Ahead is the 
most exciting idea in edu- 
cation the Army has ever 
offered. 

“Too often people in the 
service have taken college 
courses from one school, 
only to learn later 
those courses 
would not apply 

toward their 

degrees. Project 


Ahead intends to change 
all that. 

“The Army, together 
with over 800 colleges and 
universities, has a plan. A 
cooperative system that lets 
young people know ahead 
of time which courses they'll 
need for credit at the school 
they’ve applied to and 
want to graduate from. I 

“They'll be receiving up 
to 75% of the tuition for col- | 
lege courses they take in the | 
Army. And now, they can 
make sure they get credit 
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Ahead: 


for every college course they 
successfully complete. 
“Project Ahead is by no 
means a free ride. Because 
while they’re working toward 
a college degree, they'll be 
serving their country. 
“They'll be soldiers full 
time. Students part time. 
They'll train hard, and work 
hard. And we believe they'll 
find that although a few years 


in the Army isn't the easiest 
way to earn a college educa- 
tion, it may be the most 
rewarding" 

For more information 
about Project Ahead, 
send the coupon. Or 
call 800-523-5000 toll free. 
(In Pa., 800-362-5696.) 


Army Opportunities 

P.O. Box 5510, Philadelphia, PA 19145 
T'd like to know more about Project Ahead. Please send mef 
‘additional information, along with the address and phone 
number of the nearest Army Representative. | 


Name 


Title. 
Phone. 


School 


Address. 
State Zip. 
(Please print all information) 


City 
2PG] 5-75-P4 
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635 This One Has a Story Too 
Leo Goldman 


636 A Different Approach to Career Education 
Lorraine Sundal Hansen, Norman C. Gysbers 


Conceptual Models 


638 A Career Management Model for Counselor Involvement 


Lorraine Sundal Hansen, W. Wesley Tennyson 


647 Beyond Career Development—Life Career Development 
Norman C. Gysbers, Earl J. Moore 


The authors provide a brief review of the evolution of theory and practice in career guidance from an 
occupational choice perspective to a career development perspective, They nea that career de- 


Conceptual framework for career guidance programs at all levels. Ih this context they describe three kinds 
of program responsibilities: curriculum-based, individual facilitation, and on-call. 
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Illustrative Developmental Programs 


The Change Process Applied to Career Development Programs 


Arland N. Benson, Donald H. Blocher 


The growing emphasis on organizational change and curriculum intervention is given a new look through 
the eyes of a change process model that provides a framework for examining the steps in developing, 
implementing, evaluating, and expanding a career development program. 


Field Testing a Comprehensive Career Guidance Program, K-12 


Byron E. McKinnon, G. Brian Jones 


This article describes the rationale, developmental framework, needs assessment, and evaluation of the 
comprehensive career guidance project in Mesa, Arizona. The authors discuss the unique ways in which 
counselors are actively working with teachers and curriculum to bring about changes in counselor roles 
and career guidance delivery. 


Update: The Developmental Career Guidance Project 
George E. Leonard, Thelma d. Vriend 


evaluative data on the impact of the program on student career development. This program appears to 
be an educational innovation that has survived. 


A Systematic Career Development Program in a Liberal Arts College 


Richard J. Thoni, Patricia M. Olsson 


created a 
A small liberal arts college has taken a serious interest in student career development and has ne 


sequence of experiences and career planning approaches for the student in a four-year college 


authors describe the seven stages of career development at the college level. 


Meeting Career Needs in Two-Year Institutions 
Michael Wollman, Diane A. Johnson, James E. Bottoms 


Students in community colleges and E mn 
i we" tions. The authors 

orlrecentiy that systematic attention has been given to these needs in two-year institution: 

describe several promising career guidance strategies 


Programs for Adults 


Nancy K. Schlossberg 

the need for giving attention 
career shifts, and the author describes € 

Dungeon mari ed rough Preis oP ances 

z 3 for this group. She also cites counseling 

counseling programs designed for (Contents continued on following page) 

especially to women. 


686 Agency Settings for Career Guidance 


Donn E. Brolin 


Career guidance is a vital part of programs in many agency settings across the country. In this article the 
author highlights the work being done in such places as rehabilitation centers, employment agencies, and 
various human development corporations. He also makes recommendations for improving agency 
services in career guidance. 


Methods, Strategies, and Competencies 
for Implementation 


694 New Career Development Strategies: Methods and Resources 
Juliet V. Miller, Libby Benjamin 
The authors pull together a wide variety of practical methods and media for implementing career 
guidance programs from kindergarten through maturity. They draw on their extensive work with 


ERIC-CAPS and summarize several developmental strategies that might be used by teachers, coun- 
selors, or program developers. 


700 Emerging Career Guidance Competencies 
Anita M. Mitchell 
The focus on accountability has caused teacher educators, counselor educators, and counselors to 
review the competencies needed to perform various parts of their professional responsibilities. The 
author examines the career development competencies needed and recommends the changes in 


preservice and inservice counselor education that are necessary in order to prepare counselors with the 
competencies they must have to perform new roles. 


The Interface 
with New Thrusts in Education 


706  Structuring Personal Integration into Career Education 
David V. Tiedeman 


712 Swinging into the Future 
Garry R. Walz 


Iticipate implications for career guidance in the 
next quarter of a century. He also suggests a close linkage between the altemative Sree ovenent and 


Cover and graphic design by Wayne M. Hilburn 


This one has a story too 


If you are reading this, perhaps you also have read the introductions to other P&G 
Special Issues and Special Features. And perhaps you noticed that all of them had a 
story behind them. Well, this one is no different in that regard. 
For over three years we on the Editorial Board have been talking about sponsoring a 
Special Issue on the topic of career guidance. During that time many people, APGA 
staff as well as APGA members, urged that we sponsor such an issue. But for two of 
those three years we could not find anyone who would—and could—take on the 
burden of planning and carrying through on the project. Fortunately, two of the top 
people in this area offered to undertake the task and have now brought us a well- 
conceived and well-organized wealth of material. 
This issue helps fill some gaps in our recent liter 
others to write in an area in which, for some reason, we have not received very many 
unsolicited manuscripts that contained new ideas. I hope too that this issue will help to 
clear up some of the ambiguity surrounding “career education” and “career guid- 
ance,” terms which have been used to mean everything from old-fashioned Parsonian 
Matching of person with occupation to the entire process of human development. 
Whether conceived narrowly or incorporated into broader definitions, the process 
of helping people to plan and implement the work aspect of their lives has been a 
major function of the field of counseling and guidance from its very beginning. Now, 
With a renewed interest in this area nationally, with APGA's commitment to career 
guidance through recent policy statements, and with the Association's major leader- 
ship in introducing legislation in the U.S. Congress as We go to press, we may well be at 
the beginning of a large step forward in both the quality and quantity of services and 


programs. This issue should make a fine contribution toward that step. B Leo 
Goldman, Editor 


ature, and we hope it will stimulate 
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A different approach to career education 


Much has been written on career education in the past three years but relatively little 
on the past and potential contributions of career development and career guidance to 
it. It is the purpose of this Special Issue to begin to fill that void. We believe this issue 
represents a somewhat different approach, a career guidance and career develop- 
ment approach to career education that emphasizes ways in which guidance and 
counseling personnel can become creative masters of their own professional roles 
through the development of comprehensive career guidance programs. It presents a 
view of such personnel as agents of educational and societal change rather than as 
instruments of adjusting youth and adults to the status quo. It presents models, 
strategies, resources, and competencies through which these personnel can help 
individuals gain more conscious control over and responsibility for their lives. 

We could not cover in this issue all topics, populations, or settings, much as we would 
have liked to, We present no review of career development theories or of the literature 
on occupational socialization, assuming that most guidance and counseling personnel 
are familiar with them; we do not give special attention to women, minorities, and the 
handicapped, although the special needs of these populations are fi ully acknowledged 
and are integrated into several articles; we do not delve into computer-assisted career 
guidance or the research on career needs, as material on those topics has been 
published by APGA; we do not feature recent research, although evaluation data are 
included in articles when available and appropriate. 


Of special significance are th itori 
] a € one-page editorial statem In 
in and out of education, who remind ath E paral iens 
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Section | 


Conceptual 
Models 


This section presents two guidance-based conceptual 
models of career development. On a narrow-to-broac 
spectrum of four different conceptions of careet 
education, they represent position three (a compre- 
hensive self-development and career management 
task approach) and position four (a life career 
development approach). Positions one and two, 
which have been dealt with widely in the professional 
literature, are not presented, since they have in gener: 
represented only the economic role in career educatior 
or preparation for a job or paid employment. The 
conceptualizations discussed here include employabilit 
and occupational education but are not limited to the 
economic or work role. The theoretical frameworks 
offered are views of career education from a career 
development and career guidance perspective. 


A Career Management Model 
for Counselor Involvement 


Lorraine Sundal Hansen and W. Wesley Tennyson 


The counseling and guidance process 
has always been thought of as a process 
of helping individuals examine their life 
experiences, with the goal that they 
might know themselves and their envi- 
ronment better and act on that knowl- 
edge more purposefully and creatively. 
Developmental career guidance has in- 
creasingly been capturing the attention 
of counseling personnel in a variety of 
settings. The gradual emergence of 
comprehensive, systematic career guid- 
ance programs in schools, colleges, and 
agencies offers counselors an excellent 
opportunity to advance beyond the 
reflective, clinical posture of the past and 
take on the role of an active agent in 
helping individuals become conscious 
“career managers” in resolving the man- 
agement tasks of their careers, 

The concomitant movement today 
called career education has muddied the 
waters a bit, because parts of it have ig- 
nored the actual or potential contribu- 
tions of counseling and career develop- 
ment to career education programs. If 
career guidance is to move beyond the 
limited approaches of the past, and if 
career education is to become more than 
the curriculum fad of the 1970s, ways 
need to be found to incorporate the sa- 
lient principles of career development 
into an integrated program that focuses 


Lorraine Sundal Hansen and W. Wesley 
Tennyson are Professors of Educational Psy- 


chology at the University of Minnesota in 
Minneapolis. Mary Klaurens, along with the 


authors, guided the development of the CDC 
model described in this article. 
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on the self-development of individuals 
and the tasks facing them as they move 
through various stages of career over the 
life span. We propose that career de- 
velopment offers the most viable inte- 
grating base and unifying concept for 
career guidance and career education 
and for the work of counseling person- 
nel. 

For a variety of reasons, career guid- 
ance and career counseling have not 
been a priority either in most prac- 
titioner settings or in counselor educa- 
tion. Today the continuing unmet career 
needs of youth and adults are beginning 
to be recognized, resulting in a revitaliza- 
tion of the career motif and the crea- 
tion—in schools, agencies, and col- 
leges—of a plethora of discrete models 
and strategies for career guidance and 
career education, often unconnected to 
each other and seldom tied to com- 
prehensive objectives or related to 
human career needs. Career develop- 
mentasan integrating construct can help 
educators and counseling personnel in 
educational and community institutions 
to unify their efforts to facilitate actively 
the individual's management of his or 
her career. 

Within this framework, this article has 
three purposes. First, we present, 
through a philosophic spectrum, à 
perspective of where society is today in 
career guidance, career development, 
and career education. Second, we de- 
Scribe and illustrate a content/process 
conceptualization for a kindergarten 
through post-high-school career devel- 
opment program, which can be adapted 
to adult, midlife, and preretirement 
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career stages (i.e., life span career man- 
agement) Third, we suggest ways in 
which such a framework has been and 
can be used by counseling personnel and 
educators in career guidance and career 
education programs. 


CURRENT PERSPECTIVES 


It was in the late sixties that career again 
became a prominent theme in counsel- 
ing and education and caused counseling 
personnel to begin to look at their prac- 
tices critically. That decade has been de- 
scribed as a time of 

awakening group consciousness, of indignation 
and outrage fed by a spreading realization of the 
pervasiveness of social and economic inequality 
and deprivation; of insurgency among Blacks, 
Chicanos, and native Americans; of sharp chal- 
lenges by women liberationists, youth counter- 
cultures, conservationists, and consumer protec- 
tion groups; of the championing of the values of 
the new individualism and "Consciousness III"; of 
the erosion of popular trust in major insti- 
tutions—business firms, organized labor, Con- 
gress, the executive branch of federal government, 
the military, the courts, the press, the schools . . . of 
breathtaking social, economic, and technological 
change; and of the outward thrust of a new 
hedonism, aptly characterized by Martha Wolfen- 
stein as the "fun morality." (Borow 1974, p. 4) 


The growing search for a new indi- 
vidualism and self-betterment suggests 
that "today, more than ever, human ex- 
perience is essentially a process of choos- 
ing and deciding among possible stimuli 
and courses of action" (Kroll et al. 1970, 
p. 2). With increasing self-awareness, in- 
dividuals have become more insistent on 
choosing—even creating—the goals and 
means they consider to be of value to 
themselves and to society. In order that 
they might manage the complexities of 
their modern-day environment, it seems 
essential that individuals acquire the 
skills for choosing, whether the choice 
relates to partner, community, family, or 
work, the latter being one of the sig- 
nificant ways in which individuals in- 
teract with that environment. 
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Obstacles to Career Management 


Today's world presents obstacles that 
hinder individuals from developing and 
expressing their talents in their own 
unique ways. At each stage of life a per- 
son is confronted by societal conditions 
and problems that create personal di- 
lemmas and thus affect the person's con- 
tinuing development and ability to man- 
age a career. 

Among these problems are the chang- 
ing meanings of work—thoughtful chal- 
lenges of the traditional work ethic, mid- 
life career changes, and concerted ef- 
forts to achieve balance among multiple 
life roles. A tight labor market creates 
limits on occupational opportunities, 
suggesting the need for counseling with 
regard to alternative occupations. There 
is the walling off of the employment- 
bound from the college-bound and of 
the school from the community in ways 
that limit the development of reality- 
based curricular and counseling ex- 
periences. An information deficit is 
created because of an open, fast- 
changing society in which it is difficult 
for one to know the range of options 
available or the means to achieve them. 
Finally, there are the special needs of 
bypassed populations, especially women, 
the handicapped, and minorities, who 
have been outside of the opportunity 
structure, who lack the sense of agency 
or positive self-concept that will allow 
their careers to develop, and who need to 
know the many life styleoptions available 


to them. 


Conceptions of Career Education 


Career education is one response to a 
modern world in which purposeful 
choosing is imperative if change is to be 
managed in ways that facilitate personal 
development. But philosophies of career 
education vary greatly in their focus, 
some almost ignoring the counseling/ 
career development emphasis, others 
making it the core of their approaches. 
These models may be classified accord- 
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ing to whether the theorist chooses to 
focus on (a) work or the individual, (b) 
content or process, (c) work roles or mul- 
tiple roles, and (d) training for employa- 
bility or educating for life. They may 
even be grouped according to how work 
itself is defined, that is, whether it is 
limited to paid endeavors or expanded to 
include all significant goal-directed 
activity. Each of these classifications is 
reflected on the following continuum, an 
ordering of function from very narrow 
to extremely broad points of view. These 
are not discrete categories but rather 
overlapping ones, with major points of 
emphasis in each position on either job, 
work, self, or life. 

Perhaps the most narrow conception is 
one that equates career education with 
occupational training. Those who take 
this position speak with enthusiasm 
about developing employability skills. 
What is emphasized is content necessary 
to match the person to the job, and career 
education is seen as a segmented pro- 
gram within the curriculum. 

Next on the continuum is a conception 
that puts work as the central focus, stress- 
ing the need to give attention to occupa- 
tional orientation and preparation. Em- 
phasis is again on content, but in this case 
exploration of occupational clusters is 
added to skill training. Typically those 
who hold this point of view define work 
as the activities engaged in forimmediate 
income and production. Career is 
defined as the sum total ofan individual’s 
work experience. Thus career is external 
to the individual, and career education is 
that part of the total educational pro- 
gram dealing specifically with education 
for work. This is an extremely popular 

conception, favored by those who want 
to delimit the concept in a definitive way. 

Still further along the continuum is the 
point of view that self is the primary focus 

of career education. Proponents of this 
philosophy suggest that work, whether 
paid or volunteer, provides a major way 
in which people interact with the envi- 
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ronment and that exploration in work 


and community is a useful way to help ` 


individuals clarify their values and needs 
in fashioning a meaningful life. Career is 
defined as a process internal to the 
person—a "time extended working out 
of a purposeful life pattern through 
work undertaken by the individual" 
(AVA/NVGA 1973). Career education 
activities, emphasizing inductive and 
experience-based approaches to learn- 
ing, are implemented at all levels and in 
various settings in systematic programs 
designed to promote career develop- 
ment. A focus on process expands the 
range and increases the effectiveness of 
an individual's perceptions of self, alter- 
natives, and ways of interacting with the 
environment. 

Finally, there is the position of those 
who see career education as a way of 
looking at total education, as education 
for life and living. They envision a major 
restructuring of curriculum and pro- 
grams, advocating a complete reform of 
educational institutions. For those hold- 
ing this point of view, career is synony- 
mous with life, and all education is or 
should be career education. 

This analysis of the several positions 
and what they imply is important in help- 
ing counseling personnel clarify how 
they can best relate to career education 
programs or, more significantly, how 
—by employing their particular skills 
—they might help to shape better con- 
ceptual, operational, or research pro- 
grams. Obviously, the third and fourth 
positions on the continuum are most 
compatible with a counseling and guid- 
ance philosophy that promotes self- 
development. 


CAREER MANAGEMENT 
CONCEPTUAL MODEL: THE CDC 


For counseling personnel at all levels to 
have an impact on career education 
Programs, they need to examine their 
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own functioning and become active 
agents in helping other staff plan, im- 
plement, and evaluate program goals, 
strategies, and outcomes. Their efforts 
are needed to assure inclusion of guid- 
ance philosophy and content in career 
education. A career management con- 
ceptual model is suggested as a frame- 
work for the career guidance program 
and counselor interventions in career 
education. It is particularly pertinent to 
settings in which there is opportunity for 
systematic curricular or programmatic 
activities. 

The Minnesota Career Development 
Curriculum (CDC), under development 
over the past five years by a team of fac- 
ulty and graduate students at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota (Tennyson et al. in 
press), is presented here because, unlike 
many career education models, it (a) 
builds on career development theory 
and developmental psychology as its 
rationale, (b) provides a conceptualiza- 
tion based on the changing nature of in- 
dividuals and the environment, (c) sys- 
tematically attends to both content and 
process, and (d) offers a framework for 
practice and research and useful direc- 
tion for counselor intervention in emerg- 
ing programs. We present here a brief 
description of the career development 
principles undergirding the model, the 
career management tasks that form its 
core, and the process of model develop- 
ment. While it is presently a kindergar- 
ten through post-high program ap- 
proximating the third position on the 
continuum, the intent is eventually to 
provide a theoretical description of total 
life span career development. 

Construction of the CDC proceeded in 
an orderly sequential pattern, moving 
through descending abstractions from 
global statements of the mature, compe- 
tent person to intermediate statements 
that define life management tasks or 
competencies and finally to general 
program objectives that can be translated 
into specific observable behaviors and 
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learning activities. The procedure con- 
sisted of four major steps. 


Step 1: Stating the Value Rationale 
Undergirding the Program 

The first step in formulating a career 
guidance program is to identify the value 
premises underlying the program. The 
rationale consists of a clear statement of 
desirable outcomes for the individual, 
including assumptions about human na- 
ture and the world. 

Idealistically, the goal of the Minne- 
sota CDC is to facilitate development of 
the fully functioning and effective 
human being. The educational aim is to 
develop self-aware, flexible persons who 
can realize their potentials and acquire 
the competencies needed to work out re- 
lationships between themselves and a 
complex, changing society. 

The CDC team extracted from the lit- 
erature the following familiar career de- 
velopment principles considered essen- 
tial to a self-based program. First, career 
development is a lifelong process of 
self-development, work being viewed as 
a vehicle for self-clarification. Second, 
career development includes the oppor- 
tunity to examine life roles, occupations, 
and life styles. Third, the process of life- 
span career development and decision 
making is emphasized more than the 
choice itself. Fourth, management of 
one's career, the power to direct one's 
future, the ability to maximize control 
over one's life is a major tenet. Fifth, the 
concept of multipotentiality—that each 
person has the potential for success and 
satisfaction in a number of occupa- 
tions—frees individuals from the fear of 
making wrong choices and increases 
their available options. Sixth, commit- 
ment with tentativeness is aconcept that 
is integral to a model based on changing 
individuals and society and that recog- 
nizes the importance of chance factors in 
career decisions. à 

With these career development prin- 
ciples in mind, the CDC team defined 
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career development as part of human de- 
velopment: the lifelong process of self- 
development within the context of work, 
paid and volunteer. They saw career edu- 
cation as the teaching, counseling, and com- 
munity interventions to facilitate that de- 
velopment. The original CDC program 
goals were refined recently by a staff de- 
signing a national career development 
project involving television films and re- 
lated guides and manuals (Agency for 
Instructional Television 1974). They 
stated: 


The program will enable individuals to ex- 
press an increasingly positive self-concept; 
demonstrate some control over their lives and 
their life plans; develop objectivity in looking 
at self in relation to others; demonstrate those 
personal attitudes and interpersonal skills es- 
sential to effectiveness in current and future 
work; demonstrate respect for others and the 
work they do; identify and explore a number 
of self-in-work options; demonstrate a de- 
veloping concept of work by assuming re- 
sponsibility; develop skills for processing and 
acting upon information about self-in-work; 
recognize and describe the relationship and 
influences of current experience and deci- 
sions to present and later career develop- 
ment; experience interrelatedness among 
school learnings to problems and activities 
outside of school. (p. 7) 


‘These goals are based on a number of 
value assumptions that the CDC staff 
made explicit. For example, the eco- 
nomic reward obtained from work is not 
sufficient to define a person’s worth. 
Men and women, given the security of 
economic stability, work to achieve a 
sense of personal significance. The indi- 
vidual is considered to be a potentially 
active agent, able to adapt and restruc- 
ture his or her environment in construc- 
tive and satisfying ways. Psychologically 
healthy people assume responsibility for 
their own activities, using the educa- 
tional system to explore the range of 
means available and eyen generating 
their own alternatives and solutions to 
problems. Finally, equality of opportu- 
nity for all, without regard to race, sex, 
age, or religion, must become a part of 
everyone’s value system. Less attention 
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should be given to measurement of 
abilities and more attention to active ex- 
ploration and development of abilities, 


Step 2: Identifying and Providing 
Conceptual Definitions of the Relevant 
Management Tasks or Competencies 
Ultimate, or global, goals are realized by 
mastering the management tasks or 
competencies that are specific to dif- 
ferent life stages. Career development 
stages, like physiological or intellectual 
development stages, are sequential but 
are not directly tied to chronological age 
(Antholz 1972). Each stage has its charac- 
teristic tasks of growing and maturing. 
The second step in career guidance 
program formulation is to derive these 
tasks from theory and research on 
human development by abstracting from 
the literature those consistent with the 
rationale. 

Drawing on the work of Piaget, Erik- 
son, Havighurst, and other developmen- 
tal psychologists, the CDC team defined 
a set of sequential career management 
tasks. These tasks connote a developing 
capacity on the part of the individuals to 
construct their experience and control 
their environment. Although the ra- 
tionale for selection and placement of 
these tasksappears elsewhere (Tennyson 
et al. in press), they are presented here 
for kindergarten through post-high. 

Tasks for the primary years are to: (a) 
acquire awareness of self, (b) gain a sense 
of control over one's life, (c) identify with 
workers, (d) acquire knowledge about 
workers, (e) acquire interpersonal skills, 
(f) objectify self before others, and (g) 
gain respect for other people and the 
work they do. 

Tasks for the intermediate years are to: (a) 
develop a positive self-concept, (b) ac- 
quire the discipline of work, (c) identify 
with the concept of work as a valued in- 
stitution, (d) increase knowledge about 
Workers, (e) increase interpersonal skills, 
(f) increase objectification of self before 
others, and (g) value human dignity. 
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Tasks for the junior high years are to: (a) 
clarify self-concept; (b) assume responsi- 
bility for career planning; (c) formulate 
tentative career goals; (d) acquire knowl- 
edge of occupations, work settings, and 
life styles; (e) acquire knowledge of edu- 
cational and occupational resources; (f) 
develop awareness of the decision- 
making process; and (g) acquire a sense 
of independence. 

Tasks for the senior high years are to: (a) 
reality test the self-concept; (b) develop 
awareness of a preferred life style; (c) 
reformulate tentative career goals; (d) 
increase knowledge of and experience in 
occupations and work settings; (e) ac- 
quire knowledge of educational and vo- 
cational paths; (f) clarify the decision- 
making process as related to self; and (g) 
commit oneself with tentativeness within 
a changing world. 

Tasks for the post-high years are to: (a) 
develop interpersonal skills essential to 
work; (b) develop information process- 
ing skills about self and work; (c) reinte- 
grate the self; (d) acquire a sense of 
community; (e) commit oneself to the 
concept of career; (f) acquire the deter- 
mination to participate in change; and 
(g) creatively apply management skills to 
life roles. 


Step 3: Writing Program Objectives 
Stated in General Behavioral Terms 
Conceptual statements of management 
tasks represent general abstractions of 
desirable behaviors for different periods 
of development and must be translated 
into objectives. Behavioral objectives 
represent a descending abstraction and 
further specification of the broader con- 
Cepts, and they define the criteria for 
mastery of the career management tasks. 
The CDC team wrote 90 general in- 
Structional objectives and 275 specific 
enabling objectives in order to give spec- 
ificity to the career management tasks. 
Examples of the form of these objectives 
can be found in a series of field-tested 
Tesource guides providing a career de- 
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velopment base for career education 
under such titles as “Life Styles and 
Work," “Values Identification,” “Self- 
Concept Exploration,” “Significant 
Others,” and “The Social Contribution 
of Work” (Minnesota Department of 
Education 1972). The conceptualization 
also has supported the development of 
career education programs, media, and 
materials in schools and colleges in Min- 
nesota and several other states. Most re- 
cently it provided the rationale for a na- 
tional career development project enti- 
tled bread and butterflies (Agency for In- 
structional Television 1974). 


Step 4: Stating Operational Definitions 
and Alternative Delivery Systems 

for Program Objectives 

Instructional objectives are made evalua- 
tive by clarifying their meaning in terms 
of observable overt actions from which 
one infers desirable change. CDC staff 
believe that operationalizing program 
objectives is most appropriately done 
when a particular delivery system is 
being developed. Different delivery sys- 
tems employing the same objectives will 
produce different behavioral reactions 
in the individual. In evaluating applica- 
tion of the CDC to bread and butterflies, for 
example, a research team found that the 
television film produced behavioral out- 
comes substantially different from those 
produced by other delivery components 
of the program. 

The kinds of delivery systems or 
strategies forimplementing program ob- 
jectives will vary from one setting and 
level to another. It is important, how- 
ever, that career guidance program 
planning include strategies or methods 
closely linked to clearly defined program 
goals, objectives, and management tasks. 
Among the strategies for career educa- 
tion delivery defined in the CDC are 
these: counseling (individual, group, 
peer); infusing through curriculum 
(modules, units, courses); exploratory 
work experiences (paid and volunteer); 
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career information resource centers 
(career learning centers); multimedia 
approaches (TV, films, cassettes, simula- 
tions); hands-on experiences (integrat- 
ing academic and vocational); exposure 
to role models (nontraditional careers 
and life styles); cross-age teaching 
(elementary schools, colleges, nursing 
homes); local inservice training (staff de- 
velopment); placement and follow-up 
(educational-vocational). 

By linking implementation strategies 
to program goals and objectives, career 
guidance program planners have a bet- 
ter base for evaluation, which is a vital 
part of program formulation and deci- 
sion making. 


IMPLICATIONS 
FOR COUNSELING PERSONNEL 


For Counselors 


A self-development/career-manage- 
ment-based approach to career educa- 
tion such as the one just described re- 
quires leadership and commitment as 
wellas new skills, roles, and relationships 
on the part of counseling personnel. If 
counselors are to take advantage of the 
opportunity to shape and influence 
career education programs through 
career guidance, they need a framework 
for intervention consistent with their 
long-established concern for human de- 
velopment. The career development 
conceptual model presented here pro- 
vides one example of such a framework. 
It is not intended to be prescriptive but 
rather to suggest appropriate manage- 
ment tasks, objectives, and implementa- 
tion strategies on which counselors could 
draw. While the model easily could be 
adapted to agency and adult counseling 
settings, its use thus far has been primar- 
ily in schools, community colleges, and 
liberal arts colleges. 

The use of such a model will enable the 
counselor to become directly involved in 
career education program development 
and evaluation as a resource person for 
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helping identify program goals, strate- 
gies, and media. It may also require ac- 
tive counselor participation in team 
teaching and systems change. 


For Counselor Educators 


That counselors have had only limited 
preparation to perform these kinds of 
functions is well known. Until counselor 
education programs significantly in- 
crease their preservice focus on career 
development, career education, and 
career counseling, the counselor will 
have to obtain knowledge and skills 
through inservice training. 

But there are signs that counselor prep- 
aration institutions are beginning to 
offer more courses and give greater at- 
tention to these areas. One major action 
has been the recent creation of the 
ACES Commission on Counselor Prep- 
aration for Career Development. Some 
institutions are providing preservice 
students with more career counseling 
and career guidance program experi- 
ence in their practicum and internship 
settings. A number of counselor edu- 
cators have been involved in developing 
conceptual models, program materials, 
leadership institutes, and inservice work- 
shops. Some have worked closely with 
teacher educators in infusing career de- 
velopment concepts and methods into 
teacher preparation. Still others have 
created programs to prepare career de- 
velopment specialists. 

For counseling personnel to become 
the conscious managers of their own 
careers and help their clients do the 
same, both will need to engage in career 
self-assessment and begin viewing career 
development/career education as à 
broader concept of self-development 
and career task management, which is at 
the core of both client and counselor 
functioning. But if they are to become 
creative managers and decision-makers 
in their own work settings, counseling 
Personnel will need to rethink their 
roles, become actively involved, acquire 
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and use program development skills, 
and accept new delivery systems. W 
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If career-oriented education is to be successful, guidance and counseling obviously must 
play a major part in the effort. But unless the guidance and counseling is realistic and 
informed, it can do more harm than good. There are a number of new myths of which 


counselors should be wary. 


Myth #1: Somewhere out there in the world there is a perfect job for everyone, 100 


percent satisfying, O percent frustrating. If 


there were such a job, the counselor would no 


doubt rush out to apply forit. Students need to understand that no job is all fun, that all jobs 
have their good and their bad aspects. To give students other expectations is to prepare 


them for a lifetime of disappointment. 


Myth #2: Every job carries with it a predetermi 


vice president of the Hartford Insurance Company 
never heard of this principle. Neither has Eric Hoffer, the 


of his generation, had apparently 


longshoreman/social critic. And neither had my carpenter grandfo! 
most of the better-known Wagner operas. lt is a 


t because the student likes baseball. That student might just 


have substituted for the conductor in 
mistake to job-type a student 


ned life style. Wallace Stevens, the late 
and one of the most distinguished poets 


ther, who in a crisis could 


grow up to be another such novelist as James T. Farrell! 


Myth #3: Students should be encouraged 
As soon as students’ talents and probable life styles can 
they should zero inon their life work. Quite to the contrary, 


h i i ked into decisions that consti 
dip tbem ava R se fare to get back on the subway of life. 


r ladders.” You start at the bottom rung and 


line beyond which one must pay an 


Myth #4: Job: be arranged on "'careei 
d ael x dern version of the Horatio 


work your way up to the top. This is the mo 
myth. I recently saw a career educati 


become confused with their opposite: the 


Guidance and counseling personnel must 


function of education is to broaden op} 
be severely restricted. Education that 
in terms, and counselors must never 
fact—John A. Sessions, 
Washington, D.C. 
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ion plan that suggeste 
ladder, one in the health professions reaching from ward 


doubtful that anyone has ever climbed that particular career ladd 


pecking order. 

never lose sig 
portunities for the student who: 
narrows the student's options in 
stop remindi 


Assistant Director of Education, 


to make career decisions as early as possible. 


be identified, this myth suggests, 
guidance and counseling should 
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Work is in disrepute. It is regarded as boring on the one hand and dehumanizing on the 
other. If work disappears from the list of Western values, it will be because we have 
educated our children to believe that it is demeaning and should be avoided. 

Unfortunately, those who write about work rarely accept the traditional view reflected 
in such terms as “the dignity of labor." Intellectuals—those who set the tone for our 
society—are usually contemptuous of individuals who work with their hands. They them- 
selves have fled from such activities; that is why they became intellectuals. Moreover, their 
view of the industrial worker is decades behind the event: They still take as their archetype 
the robotlike assembly-line worker of Charlie Chaplin’s Modem Times. The plain, statistical 
fact is that even in the automobile industry, taken as a whole, fewer than 5 percent of the 
employees work on assembly lines. 

The contemporary effort to portray work as unsatisfying, uncreative, and meaningless, as 
something to be fled in horror, may eventually make it so. As Robert Blauner has pointed 
out, a major factor influencing the employee’s level of job satisfaction is occupational 
prestige—the community’s attitude toward the activities involved in the work. 

The most significant molder of popular attitudes today is television. Sociologists finally 
are beginning to examine the way television orients youngsters toward a life of work. In 
introducing Melvin L. DeFleur's study called “Occupational Roles as Portrayed on Televi- 
sion,” the editors of the Public Opinion Quarterly commented: “When Benjamin Franklin 
was a boy, his father took him on a walk to see various craftsmen at work, with the hope that 
this survey of occupations would enable him to choose the occupation he would enter. 
Today children can still see some kinds of workers on the street or in small shops, but they 
are much more likely to get acquainted with a wide variety of types of work from what they 
see on the television screen." 

DeFleur's examination of what television is saying about the various occupations was 
based on the types of settings in which the work was being performed— "glamorous," 
"ordinary," and ''humble"—and on groupings that represented "relative power." He 
concluded: “As a learning source, then, television content that deals with occupational 
roles can be characterized as selective, unreal, stereotyped, and misleading. At the same 
time, corrective sources for more realistic occupational information are not ordinarily 
brought systematically to the attention of children." 

These facts are critical for all who are concemed with the problems of career guidance 
and career choice. Our first task is to teach that work is meaningful, that it serves human 
needs, that it adds dignity and value to human existence. Such teachingis not incompatible 
with the effort to improve the processes of work and the society in which it is performed.— 


M miei Professor of Management, Baruch College, City University of 
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Beyond Career Development— 
Life Career Development 


Norman C. Gysbers and Earl J. Moore 


Current theories of career development 
began appearing in the literature during 
the early 1950s. At that time the occupa- 
tional choice focus of the first fifty years 
of career development was beginning to 
give way to a broader, more comprehen- 
sive view of individuals and their occupa- 
tional development over the life span. 
Occupational choice was beginning to be 
seen as a developmental process. Such 
phrases as "life stages," “vocational 
tasks,” “vocational maturity,” and “voca- 
tional self-concept” were becoming part 
of the professional vocabulary. 

These new perspectives represented a 
shift in emphasis; prior to the 1950s, 
theorists and practitioners had focused 
Most of their attention on the occupa- 
tional aspects of the transition from 
school to work. In fact, the first modern 
formulation of guidance, by Frank Par- 
sons, was based on certain assumptions 
about occupational choice. Unfortu- 
nately, as Borow said: 


Parsons’ primal version of vocational counseling, 
or at least the interpretation placed upon it by his 
followers, was lacking in several respects. It over- 
Played the importance of self-analysis as a means to 
helping the individual know his vocational poten- 
tialities, oversimplified the dissemination of occu- 
Pational information as a way of shaping vocational 
decisions, subordinated the influence of personal 
values in choice making, and lent at least tacit sup- 
Port to the single-job-for-life hypothesis. (Borow 
1973, p. 4) 


CAREER DEVELOPMENT 


During the 19505, theorists began to em- 
Phasize a developmental view of occupa- 
tional choice. It was during this period 
that the term vocational development be- 
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came popular as a way of describing the 
broadened view of occupational choice 
and the many factors that influenced it. 
During the 1960s, knowledge about this 
aspect of human development increased 
dramatically. Increasingly, the terms 
career and career development became 
popular, so that today many theorists 
and practitioners prefer them to vocation 
and vocational development. 

Currently many writers and research- 
ers define career development as one as- 
pect of human development. More spec- 
ifically, it is often described as the in- 
teraction of psychological, sociological, 
economic, physical, and chance factors 
that shape the career or sequence of oc- 
cupations, jobs, and positions that indi- 
viduals hold during their lives (National 
Vocational Guidance Association 1973). 

This expanded view of the career con- 
cept is more appropriate than the tradi- 
tional view of career as an occupational 
choice. It is more appropriate because it 
breaks the time barrier that previously 
restricted the vision of career to only a 
cross-sectional view of an individual's 
life. As Super and Bohn (1970, p. 115) 
have pointed out, "It is well... to keep 
clear the distinction between occupation 
(what one does) and career (the course 
pursued over a period of time)." It is 
more appropriate too because the career 
concept has become the basis for organiz- 
ing and interpreting the impact that the 


Norman C. Gysbers is Professor of. Education 
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Education, both in the College of Education at 
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role of work has on individuals over their 
lifetimes. Past, present, and possible fu- 
ture occupational and related behaviors 
can be understood in the context of an 
individual's overall development. Thus, 
current conceptions of career develop- 
ment place emphasis on "vocational his- 
tories rather than on status at a single 
point in time, on career criteria rather 
than occupational criteria” (Jordaan 
1974, p. 264). 


LIFE CAREER DEVELOPMENT 


Although current career development 
theories are more appropriate than tra- 
ditional ones, most still separate individ- 
uals' work roles, settings, and events 
from the other roles, settings, and events 
in their lives. Because of the increasing 
complexity and interrelatedness of all 
aspects of society, it no longer seems pos- 
sible to clearly separate one role from 
another, one setting from another, one 
event from another. We are thus propos- 
ing that the meaning of career be ex- 
panded to encompass individuals’ total 
lives. As Jones and others (1972) have 
indicated, the concept of career encom- 
passes a variety of possible patterns of 
personal choice related to each individ- 
ual's total life style; its components are 
occupation, education, personal and so- 
cial behavior, learning how to learn, so- 
cial responsibility (i.e., citizenship), and 
leisure time activities. 

Just as the time barrier was broken in 
the 1950s, it is now time to go beyond the 
work-oriented barrier that is inherent in 
some of the current definitions of career 
development and to focus instead on all 
aspects of individuals’ lives—on life 
career development. Work roles, work 
settings, and work-related events are im- 
portant in the lives of individuals, but 
they should not be seen in isolation from 

other important life roles, settings, and 
events. Nor should they be isolated and 
fragmented in time and space so that the 
focus is on only certain periods of an 
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individual’s life. Instead, work-related 
concerns need to be placed in the context 
of the total time span of human de- 
velopment so that they can be better un- 
derstood. 

Life career development is defined as 
self-development over the life span 
through the integration of the roles, set- 
tings, and events of a person's life. When 
defined in this manner, life career de- 
velopment provides a comprehensive 
and integrated view of human growth 
and development over the life span. It 
has the potential of helping individuals 
link their past and present circumstances 
to possible future ones. The life career 
development perspective provides a per- 
sonal framework for individuals to help 
them visualize and plan for their life 
careers. It has the potential of creating 
career consciousness in individuals, al- 
lowing them to develop life competen- 
cies, attitudes, and values. In the words 
of Reich: 


Included within the idea of consciousness is a per- 
son's background, education, politics, insight, val- 
ues, emotions, and philosophy, but consciousness is 
more than these or even the sum of them. It is the 
whole man; his “head”; his way of life. It is that by 
which he creates his own life and thus creates the 
society in which he lives. (1971, p. 15) 


CONVERGING EMPHASES 


The need for an extension and expan- 
sion of the career concept from an occu- 
pational perspective to a life perspective 
can be traced, in part, to the many sub- 
stantial changes that have taken place in 
society over the past seventy years. Dur- 
ing that time, society changed from a 
rural, agrarian one to a highly complex 
industrial one. Roles, settings, an 
events have become more varied, fluid, 
and interrelated. 

These and other changes represented 
challenges to individuals and to society- 
To meet these challenges, the govern- 
ment, public and private agencies, and 
the educational community sought to 
improve and extend their traditional 
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programs from early childhood through 
the adult years. Particularly during the 
past few years, a common approach to 
meeting these challenges has been to de- 
velop specialized programs in man- 
power, rehabilitation, and education. 
While these programs have quickly 
brought resources and personnel to bear 
on problems, there has often been con- 
siderable overlap of purpose and 
technique. Many of these programs, for 
example, have focused on relevance of 
information and experience, involve- 
ment with individuals, the humanization 
of interpersonal communication, values 
clarification opportunities, decision 
making skill development, identity 
achievement, individual success, and 
positive self-worth. 

A comparison of these programs’ pur- 
poses and techniques reveals that they 
bear more than a superficial resemblance 
to those found in discussions of de- 
velopmental guidance and counseling 
programs. Also, many of the pro- 
cesses—such as group techniques, inter- 
personal communication skills, and de- 
cision making procedures—used or 
Suggested in these programs resemble 
guidance and counseling competencies. 


DEVELOPMENTAL PROGRAMS 


The emerging convergence of many of 
today’s manpower, rehabilitation, and 
education program purposes, tech- 
niques, and competencies with those of 
guidance and counseling indicates that 
the government, public and private 
agencies, and the educational commu- 
nity may be ready to examine ways to 
develop and implement guidance and 
counseling in a manner commensurate 
~ 


‘Note from the Journal staff: Manpower, of course, includes woman- 
Power. In our effort to eliminate sexist terminology from P&G, 
there are some inherently masculine words (such as manpower and 
freshman) for which we can find no feminine equivalent or neutral 
Substitute; and we can't bring ourselves to coin such words as 
[erie or freskwoman. Readers are asked to bear with us—until 
di English language catches up to P&G policy—and understand 

t manpower includes women and men in the work force and that 
Freshmen refers to all first-year college students. 
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with other manpower, rehabilitation, 
and education programs. There seems to 
bea readiness to develop and implement 
guidance and counseling goals and to see 
them as equal and complementary to 
goals in these other programs, early 
childhood through the adult years. 

The accomplishment of this, however, 
will require a reconceptualization of 
guidance and counseling. Rather than a 
service-oriented, event-oriented concep- 
tion focusing on only aspects and seg- 
ments of human development, guidance 
and counseling must have a comprehen- 
sive developmental conceptualization 
based on individual and societal needs 
and must be organized programmati- 
cally around person-centered goals and 
activities designed to meet those needs. 
What is needed is a life career develop- 
ment perspective of human growth and 
development to serve as a conceptual 
base for guidance and counseling pro- 
gram development. 

The program conceptualization of 
guidance and counseling does not 
deemphasize the importance of working 
with specific educational and occupa- 
tional concerns at specific points during 
an individual's life. Nor is it less respon- 
sive to specific personal-social needs of 
individuals. Instead, this conceptuali- 
zation recognizes that there are 
counseling-related understandings and 
skills that all individuals need as they 
grow and develop throughout their lives. 

To meetcurrent and future individual 
and societal needs, guidance and coun- 
seling programs must assume responsi- 
bility for assisting individuals in the de- 
velopment of self-knowledge and inter- 

ersonal skills; life career planning and 
self-placement competencies; and 
knowledge and understanding of their 
current and future life career roles, set- 
tings, and events—especially those as- 
sociated with family, education, work, 
and leisure. Guidance and counseling 
programs also must assist individuals to 
understand and relate the meaning of 
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instructional and training programs to 
their present and future life careers, 
whether these programs take place dur- 
ing the elementary and secondary school 
years or during the adult and continuing 
education years. 

To reach these person-centered out- 
comes in a school setting, guidance and 
counseling programs must be seen as 
equal and complementary to instruc- 
tional programs. The theme stressed for 
school settings is equally applicable to 
post-secondary institutions and public 
and private agencies, although the or- 
ganizational patterns and processes in 
these settings may vary according to the 
needs of the clientele. 


GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING 
RESPONSIBILITIES 


Three major areas of responsibility 
emerge from a life career development 
perspective of guidance and counseling: 
curriculum-based responsibilities, indi- 
vidual facilitation responsibilities, and 
on-call responsibilities. 


Curriculum-Based Responsibilities 


In manpower, rehabilitation, and other 
public and private agency settings, 
curriculum-based guidance and counsel- 
ing responsibilities focus on the common 
needs of clients in those settings, For 
example, some may lack self-confidence, 
self-understanding, or interpersonal 
skills. Some may not have appropriate 
employability skills; that is, they may not 
know how to find, apply for, and get 
along on a job. Still others may need as- 
sistance in self-assessment toward the 
goal of making a midlife career change. 
Such needs can form the basis for de- 
velopmental guidance and counseling 
activities that, if successful, wil] enable 
the client to do something other than 
wait until the needs reach crisis propor- 
tions. Guidance and counseling person- 
nel in these settings can work directly 
with clients to meet these needs in group 
or individual interactions. At other times 
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they may provide resources and consul- 
tation to employers and other commu- 
nity personnel who work directly with 
clients. 

In school settings—including elemen- 
tary schools, secondary schools, post- 
secondary schools, vocational-technical 
schools, community colleges, and four- 
year colleges—curriculum-based guid- 
ance and counseling brings together 
those activities that take place primarily 
during regularly scheduled courses of 
study. These activities may be part of 
regular classroom instruction or may be 
organized around special topics in the 
form of units, modules, or mini-courses. 
They are based on the guidance-related 
understandings and skills that all indi- 
viduals need as they grow and develop. 
Typical topics are: self-understanding; 
interpersonal relationships; decision 
making; values clarification; and infor- 
mation about roles, settings, and events 
in family, education, work, and leisure. 
Counselors may be involved directly with 
students through classroom activities, 
small groups, or individual interaction, 
or they may work directly with teachers 
and instructors to provide resources and 
consultation. 


Individual Facilitation 
Responsibilities 
Individual facilitation responsibilities in- 
clude those systematic guidance and 
counseling activities designed to assist all 
individuals in continuously monitoring 
and understanding their growth and de- 
velopment in terms of their own per- 
sonal goals, values, abilities, aptitudes, 
and interests, In this context, counselors 
and others with guidance responsibilities 
can serve in the capacity of personal de- 
velopment specialists. Personalized and 
continuous contact and involvement 
with individuals is stressed rather than 
incidental, superficial contact. 

The guidance and counseling func- 
tions in this category provide for the in- 
dividual accountability needed in man- 
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power, rehabilitation, and education to 
assure that the uniqueness of individuals 
is not lost and that resources are being 
used fully to facilitate people's life career 
development. Carrying out individual 
facilitation responsibilities will involve 
cooperative planning among personnel 
in elementary and secondary schools, 
post-secondary schools, public and pri- 
vate agencies, business and industry, and 
other interested groups and individuals. 


On-Call Responsibilities 


On-call guidance responsibilities focus 
on direct, immediate responses to indi- 
vidual needs, providing such assistance 
asinformation seeking, crisis counseling, 
and consultation. In addition, on-call ac- 
tivities are supportive of curriculum- 
based and individual facilitative guid- 
ance and counseling functions. Adjunct 
guidance staff—peers, paraprofession- 
als, volunteers, support staff—can aid 
counselors in carrying out on-call func- 
tions. Peers can be involved in tutorial 
programs, orientation activities, om- 
budsman functions, and—with special 
training—cross-age counseling and 
leadership in informal dialogue. Para- 
professionals and volunteers can provide 
Meaningful assistance in such areas as 
placement, follow-up, and community- 
School-home liaison activities. 
Providing direct and immediate re- 
Sponses to individual needs and support- 
ing curriculum-based and individual 
facilitative guidance activities will re- 
quire new ways of organizing activities 
and resources. One approach is to de- 
velop guidance and placement centers. 
Such centers could bring together in- 
formation and resources and provide for 
the processing of a wide variety of guid- 
ance and counseling activities, such as 
Career exploration groups; peer counsel- 
Ing; individual advisement programs, 
midlife and later life career counseling; 
community resource surveys; and educa- 
tional and occupational placement, 
follow-up, and follow-through. Centers 
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could be located in schools, vocational- 
technical centers, community colleges, 
four-year institutions, and public and 
private community agencies. There is an 
urgent need to develop a coordinated 
network of such centers in all of these 
settings in order to meet the life career 
needs of individuals. 


THE PROSPECTUS 


The life career development perspective 
of human growth and development has 
the potential of becoming a unifying 
concept around which the many and var- 
ied guidance and counseling programs 
in manpower, rehabilitation, and educa- 
tion are organized to meet the individual 
and societal needs of tomorrow. Here's 
how: 


* Life career development has invest- 
ment potential for everyone. It is not 
the property ofone group. Consumers 
and professionals can relate equally to 
the basic concepts. There is common 
relevance for all. 

e Other manpower, rehabilitation, and 
education programs having similar 
purposes and goals can be integrated 
around a life career development 
framework. 

e Cultural crises and problems such as 
drug abuse, human sexuality, human 
rights, and midlife and later life career 
changes can be approached directly 
and comprehensively without creating 
unnecessary additional program 
structures. 

e Linkage among and between home, 
school, community, and agency can be 
accomplished naturally. Programs for 
continuing and adult education are 
not only implied but expected. 

e Guidance and counseling programs 
and responsibilities can become part of 
the total educational mainstream, 
early childhood through the adult 
years. On this basis, guidance and 
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counseling goals and activities based 
on a life career development perspec- 
tive become a necessary and integral 
part of all human development pro- 
grams. 


If schools, colleges, and agencies can 
begin to implement some of these ideas, 
they will have started to meet the life 
career needs of human beings and thus 
the needs of society. Ni 
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As studied the prospectus for this Special Issue of the Personnel and Guidance Journal, I 
felt that many of my views and concerns would be addressed by some of the authors. Since 
I have not read their contributions, however, I will risk repetition and share my thoughts. 

The guest editors of this issue consider career development as part of a lifelong process of 
human development, career education as what is consciously and systematically done to 
facilitate that development, and career guidance and career education as vehicles for 
facilitating change and maximizing human potential, not merely as economic tools to 
manage manpower. I am in full agreement with the emphasis on lifelong career develop- 
ment when human life, in all of its facets, is considered the career. We may envision vast 
amounts of illuminating knowledge on periods of life as yet virtually untouched by creative 
research, from the roots of life style in childhood to the continued evolution of the life career 


after formal retirement, 


We are still in a state of confusion in trying to understand how career development, 
career education, and career guidance converge within an individual life. Considerable 
nad andattention have been devoted to the creation of explicit materials and methods to 
ame in en masse situations. We are now honestly (though gingerly!) facing the fact 

en masse approaches may not effect change in some individuals because persons of 


applications. In essence, we are now confronted with random materials in search of a 


philosophy. Time, 


attention, and patience will remedy the situation, through ever- 


increasing co-equal interchange with persons of many disciplines as well as with those we 


seek to serve. —Esther Matthews, 
—Eugene. 
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» The Air Force has al i 
its technical reu always been noted for the quality of 
But since the founding of the Community College of 
We Alr Force GAB we have greatly. increased the ie 
d ps educational opportunities we offer. Every young man 
ase an who enlists in the Air Force can now take advan- 
B a total career-education program which combines 
Centr mia and technical training with practical experience. 
WR o this concept is the Career Education Certificate 
pul can be earned through the CCAF, and which repre- 
5 at least 64 semester hours earned in any one of over 

curriculum majors. 
CP semester hours have two sources. One, the Air 
prepare f nical training courses airmen take in order to 
taught or their Air Force assignments, These are courses 
Aocredite our seven major vocational schools, which are 
Central d by either the Southern Association or the North 
E ssociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

off-dut e second source for semester hours is job-relevant, 
sities ^ education at any of over 700 colleges and univer- 
nen AM have facilities on or near our bases. There, air- 
acl e courses in the humanities, communicative skills, 
ciences, and management. And the Air Force will pay 


Up to 7596 of their tuition, 
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To start them on their way, all airmen get an initial 
boost of four semester hours for the physical education, 
first aid and health courses completed during basic train- 


ing. 
We believe the net effect is to provide an opportunity 
for education which never existed before. 

In the case of the men and women who remain with 
us, the program will have gained us many more people pre- 
pared and able to advance in rank and responsibility, 

Those who leave us will also represent an 
Whether they continue their education 
GI Bill or not, they can begin their life's 
work better prepared for the opportunities. ahead, Moreover, 
they will always have a transcript of their CCAF accomplish: 
ments to show toa potential employer or rei istrar, 

The full details on CCAF and other Air Force educa- 
tional programs are too complex to f 
you'll find that the programs constit 
proach to the problem of preparing young people for a 
secure future. Your school should already have a CCAF cata: 
log. We'd also be happy to send you literature which should 

‘ou have. Just write: Air Force Educa- 


answer any questions 
tional Affairs, Box A, Randolph AFB, TX 78148. Or request 
them from your local Air Force Recruiter, 


COLLEGE OF 
FORCE. 


national resource. 
through use of the 
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choosing, problem solving, building esteem 
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: Over the past decade, a number of schools, colleges, 
Section II and agencies have come to acknowledge their 
responsibility in attending to the career needs of the 


e 
lllustrative young people and adults they serve. Increasingly they 


have begun to see career education as compatible with 


Dev el op ment al human development and liberal education goals in a 


society committed to maximizing human potentials 
Progr am S and human freedom. A number of such institutions 

have begun to develop systematic programs of career 
guidance linked to the developmental stages and 
career growth needs of their particular populations. 
This section contains articles describing a few selected 
programs. The programs are at different stages of 
development and implementation, but most of them 
have some theoretical base in career psychology and 
career development. 


The Change Process Applied to 
Career Development Programs 


Arland N. Benson and Donald H. Blocher 


Recent approaches to the roles and re- 
sponsibilities of guidance personnel in 
the area of career development, as well as 
general development, have emphasized 
the need for guidance workers to func- 
tion within frameworks broader than the 
traditional one-to-one counseling inter- 
view (Benson 1972; Berdie 1972; 
Blocher 1974; Caldwell 1970; Cook 
1971; Dinkmeyer & Carlson 1973). The 
career development needs of people of 
all ages—such needs as self-esteem, self- 
awareness, personal decision making, 
life planning, life style options, and in- 
terpersonal competence—can best be 
met through a variety of guidance inter- 
ventions, Guidance and counseling per- 
sonnel in various social institutions and 
settings need to consider catalytic roles in 
organizational changes and teaching 
roles in staff development. Attending to 
the process of change, particularly as it 
applies to organizational development, is 
essential to the successful implementa- 
tion of career development programs. 
One change process model draws on a 
number of researched sources of gain in 
effecting psychological growth and be- 
havior change and is applicable to a wide 
range of professional settings (Blocher 
1974; Blocher & Rapoza 1972; Blocher 
& Shaffer 1971). This approach is called 
a systematic eclectic model. It is system- 


Arland N. Benson is a counselor in the 
Roseville (Minnesota) schools. Donald H. 
Blocher is Professor of Educational Psychol- 
ogy at the University of Minnesota in Min- 
neapolis. 
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atic in that it specifies a sequence of ac- 
tions that are directed to effecting be- 


havior change in the client system and to 
obtaining feedback about effectiveness 
in order to provide for continuous im- 
provement of the behavior change sys- 
tem itself. It is eclectic in that it draws on 
six major sources of gain: communica- 


tions processes, relationship conditions, | 


public commitment, cognitive learning, 
social modeling, and operant shaping 
(Blocher 1974). It is applicable to inter- 
ventions that involve individual counsel- 
ing, group work, consultation, teaching, 
and organizational development. Figure 
1 shows the steps in the model. 

The model serves as a cognitive map 
with which workers can orient them- 
selves and measure progress throughout 
a long-term or complex project, such as 
the establishment of a comprehensive 
career development program. The pro- 
cess and principles of organizational de- 
velopment are illustrated below, in the 
examination of the history of a major 
career development program in a large 
suburban school district. 


THE CHANGE PROCESS IN ROSEVILLE 


In 1970, a needs assessment was under- 
taken in the Roseville (Minnesota) School 
District to assist in the development of 
objectives for a K-12 career education 
program (see Figure 1, step 1). Teachers 
K-12, students in grades 7 through 12, 
and many community members were 
contacted and asked to identify their 
goals, perceptions, and needs in the area 
of career planning. Of the secondary stu- 


dents, 86 percent desired more help with à 
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FIGURE 1 


Facilitating Change in Human Systems 


Step 1 
Define professional goals in 


Step 2 


Scan relevant environments 


Step3 
Identify potential client sys- 


terms of institutional and/or — (school, family, community) ———- tems; select on basis of feasi 


population needs for opportunities to adva ili 
ince 
pn bility and payoff 

Step6 Step5 
Introduce new concepts, and Negotiate i i ane E 

i ^ specific behavioral Build communicati = 
penal) new behavior to client 4— goals with client system and lationship it te WI aNd 

y obtain public commitment to around client system 
them 

Step7 Step8 Step 
Shape specific new behaviors Transfer new behaviors to imis process and out- 


and integrate them through  ——p "real world” and attach to ———> comes 


Simulation or tryout 


maintainers (reinforcers) in 


real environment 


Feedback to Step 1 


educational and career decisions; only 11 
percent of the elementary teachers indi- 
cated that they had taught units dealing 
with the world of work. 

The needs assessment committee for- 
mulated program goals based on their 
professional perceptions of career de- 
velopment needs as well as on the ex- 
Pressed needs of the sample groups. 
Stimulation for change from national 
and state agencies was expressed 
through the superintendent's formation 
of the assessment committee, which also 
gave status and recognition to the as- 
Sessment program. 

The committee decided that the initial 
client system for the focus of career de- 
pues would be teachers at the K-6 

. Factors influencing this decision 
‘ied the needs assessment data, (b) 
iub a Ae self-concept theoretical 
= els, (c) the greater amount of child- 

ntered orientation in the elementary 
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staff structures, and (d) the greater 
probability of obtaining incentive fund- 
ing. Needs were apparent in all sectors of 
the school-community population, but 
the probability of success seemed 
greatest in the elementary setting. 


First Steps 

A K-6 career development pilot project 
was funded on a three-year basis 
through federal and state resources. The 
development of the pilot project and the 
project team represented the outcome of 
the environmental scanning process 
(Figure 1, step 2). This initial team, or 
support system, included three elemen- 
tary teachers representing grades K-2, 
3-4, and 5-6; a counselor; an evaluator; 
a media specialist; a librarian; an outside 
consultant from the University of Min- 
nesota; and the district director ofcareer 
education. This support system rep- 
resented a slice of the total target popula- 
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tion, which contained people with a vari- 
ety of special skills, resources, and posi- 
tions. 

The pilot project staff developed a set 
of instructional objectives and cur- 
riculum materials that were field-tested 
and revised for local use. The instruc- 
tional objectives were based heavily on 
child development and career develop- 
ment theory and research. The concept 
of a broad perspective on career, self- 
development, values, and decision mak- 
ing received undisputed support within 
the project team but became very chal- 
lenging in terms of demonstrating 
measurable outcomes. 

The following year a client system was 
identified (Figure 1, step 3) consisting of 
60 volunteer teachers, or about 20 per- 
cent of the district’s elementary teaching 
faculty. Communications and relation- 
ships began through a workshop con- 
ducted by the pilot project staff (Figure 
1, step 4) during classroom released 
time. In the course of the workshop, the 
teachers developed an interest in making 
a commitment to the five basic project 
objectives (Figure 1, step 5), and new 
ideas and materials were shared (Figure 

1, step 6). When the teaching processes 
involved new teacher behaviors, the pilot 
project staff modeled them. Many of the 
career development concepts were very 
compatible with traditional goals of 
elementary education, and the career 
development guides merely enriched the 
ongoing curriculum; however, emphasis 
on life style interviewing, values de- 
velopment, interpersonal skill develop- 
ment, and self-concept implementation 
all made demands for new instructional 
skills on the part of most of the elemen- 
tary staff involved. 

The staff spent a year with the initial 
group, working on the processes of 
communication, relationship develop- 
ment, and presentation and modeling of 
the new ideas and skills (Figure 1, steps 4, 
5, and 6). In the third year, the same 
steps were repeated for the entire origi- 
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nal group, additional resource people 
having joined the project in the second 
year. 


Procedures 


Before the staff attempted to influence 
teachers’ commitment to the new ap- 
proaches through the inservice work- 
shops, the pilot teachers field-tested all 
the materials in their own classrooms and 
revised them to sharpen their focus on 
project objectives. 

A multimedia presentation was used to 
stimulate staff motivation as well as 
community involvement, which was 
partly reflected in the formation of a 
community resource directory of speak- 
ers, persons to be interviewed, and field 
trips. The considerable use of commu- 
nity resource people broadened both the 
scope and the support base of the 
project. 

The pilot project team worked to- 
gether very closely, thus providing them- 
selves with an ongoing support system. 
The inservice program drew heavily on 
small group interaction between the 
three project teachers and the larger 
client groups of teachers. This interac- 
tion permitted two-way communication, 
trust building, and negotiation of specific 
applications as well as making possible 
presentation, modeling, and shaping of 
new ideas and techniques. Besides the 
small group discussions, the program 
components included mini-lectures on 
the rationale for career development 
sample programs, simulation of a class- 
room values exercise, and a career 
lifeline activity for the teachers. 

The development of locally adapted 
curriculum materials made it easy for 
teachers to transfer and integrate their 
new skills into their own teaching situa- 
tions (Figure 1, steps 7 and 8). In looking 
at potential incentives for teachers tO 
Participate in inservice activities de- 
signed to change teaching techniques. 
the staff emphasized increasing teacher 
effectiveness and career satisfaction. 
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Another very helpful incentive was the 
released classroom time. The overall 
reaction to the inservice program was 
very positive; 97 percent of the teachers 
expressed satisfaction, 70 percent indi- 
cating that they would try out some 
career development activities. 


Evaluation 


By the end of the second year of the 
project, evaluation data were beginning 
to become available for feedback into the 
process (Figure 1, step 9). The evaluation 
model emphasized the systematic gather- 
ing of information for the purpose of 
program improvement. Instruments for 
recording activities and measuring pro- 
cess and outcome variables were de- 
veloped within the team structure to in- 
sure that they were tightly focused on 
local needs and to minimize external 
threat. The measurement of change in 
terms of student outcomes (Benson 
1973) for the first year had indicated 
only very limited evidence of student 
growth. The instrumentation and treat- 
ment procedures were therefore mod- 
ified, and in the second year, students in 
the three pilot classrooms demonstrated 
higher scores on the five career maturity 
measures. 

Student outcome measurement for 
the students of the 60 teachers participat- 
ing in the inservice program for the sec- 
ond year, however, did not show sig- 
nificant gains. Teacher logs of career 
education activities indicated that a pat- 
tern of systematic activities with a balance 
between instructional planning and 
classroom time devoted to career devel- 
opment correlated positively with stu- 
dent outcomes, but little evidence was 
found to support a relationship between 
increased total classroom time spent on 
career development and student, out- 
comes. On the basis of this information, 
the inservice program and the cur- 
riculum materials were again modified 
for use in the third yearby the remaining 
elementary teachers. The evaluation in- 
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formation was also used to redefine the 
general goals and strategies of the pro- 
gram, that is, the processes identified in 
steps 1, 2, and 3 of Figure 1. 

While most of the teachers were trying 
out more career development activities 
in their classrooms, the approaches of 
the elementary curriculum made it diffi- 
cult to determine specific outcomes. It is 
difficult to quantify the excitement of 
first graders listening to and questioning 
a fire fighter about tools, uniforms, qual- 
ifications, interests, and job satisfactions 
or the reactions of fifth graders to sex- 
role stereotyping in the United States 
and Russia. In both of these examples, 
the focus of follow-up activities was on 
personal meanings to students in their 
current thinking about themselves. 


Expansion Decisions 


The lack of evidence supporting positive 
changes in student outcomes at the ele- 
mentaty level led to the decision to use a 
more focused approach in expanding 
the program to the junior and senior 
high levels. It was decided to focus the 
intervention around specific career de- 
velopment objectives, specific depart- 
ments, and specific individuals rather 
than on all career development objec- 
tives and all teachers. This decision was 
based on considerations of the feasibility 
and probabilities of success. 

A junior high science department 
created career development curriculum 
materials focusing on occupational 
awareness. A junior high English cur- 
riculum team selected, from the elemen- 
tary program, instructional objectives 
that could be successfully expanded in 
the secondary curriculum. Both of these 
curriculums have received positive 
evaluations from teachers, students, and 
parents. Building on the successful ele- 
ments of the elementary and pilot secon- 
dary programs, a team of art and a team 
of foreign language teachers have been 
writing and field-testing career de- 
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velopment mini-units at the junior and 
senior high levels. In order to maintain 
the momentum of success, each of the 
secondary pilot curriculum projects is 
field-tested and revised by interested 
teachers. Each pilot curriculum team is 
responsible for departmental inservice 
programs. 

Counselors are members of each pilot 
curriculum team, and they coordinate 
efforts and facilitate curriculum articula- 
tion with a student-centered monitoring 
program. The students become increas- 
ingly involved over the K-12 age span in 
developing their own career develop- 
ment competence. The monitoring pro- 
cesses that are being piloted open stu- 
dent personnel files and include inser- 
vice programs for teachers focusing on 
methods of observing, interviewing, and 
reporting student progress in the mas- 
tering of developmental career tasks. 


RETROSPECTION 


The Roseville career development proj- 
ect has been described and analyzed in 
terms of organizational change process 
and the “map” afforded by the system- 
atic eclectic model. The model was not 
available for use during the actual plan- 
ning and implementation of the project, 
although many of the sources of gain 
represented were built into its operation. 
In retrospect, several major advantages 
could have accrued to the project if a 
formal change process model had been 
available, 

For example, the rapid expansion of 
the program in both the second and 
third years was probably unwise and cer- 
tainly did not produce the same student 
outcome gains that were demonstrated 
in the three pilot project classrooms. 
Even though much attention was given 
to communication and relationship 
building with teachers in the inservice 
program, the time was not adequate. 
Teachers’ commitments to the program 
varied considerably, and it was evident 
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that the effectiveness of the teaching 
procedures and curriculum materials — 


suffered in the rapid expansion of the 
program. y 

More careful and conscious attention 
to the processes involved (steps 4 
through 8) might have resulted in the 
decision to build more time and power 
into those processes by restricting the 
rate of expansion of the program. For 
example, the need for teachers and prin- 
cipals to be involved in the support teams 
in each elementary building to maintain 
and revise the program is becoming in- 
creasingly obvious, as is the need for 
providing ongoing incentives for staff 
growth and involvement. 


CONCLUSIONS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


Implementing career development 
programs requires a focus of effort and a 
precision in planning. In activities that 
involve the time and energy of many 
people and cut across many disciplines 
and personnel, itis essential that a base of 
demonstrated success be established to 
provide credibility for future programs. 
Like all organizational changes, career 
development programs generate resis- 
tance. Changes in teaching procedures 
and curriculum guides produce tension 
and anxiety in some people. Innovations 
always carry with them the risk of failure 
and the resulting disappointment and 
loss of esteem. 

Since career development focuses on a 
broad range of objectives along the en- 
tire developmental time span, these ob- 
Jectives require large-scale organiza- 
tional changes for their effective ac- 
complishment. Guidance personnel in 
various settings may wish to consider the 
career development needs of their 
clients as well as those of themselves and 
other staff members. Community and 
governmental agencies, churches, and 
business and industry have client and 
staff groups that might be served best by 
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organizational changes. Facilitating 
changes in organizations is not easy, but 
then neither is one-to-one counseling. 
The personal rewards from program 
development may at times be more indi- 
rect and ambiguous, but the long-term 
outcomes may be much greater. Ni 
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The terms career education and career counseling have been heard in educational and 
industrial placement offices for some time. Many definitions of these concepts have been 
expressed. Individuals in industry agree that career education is more than K-12 exposure; 
general opinion, however, tends to equate career education with job-related knowledge. 
Good career counseling should enable young people to prepare themselves, while still in 
school, to meet the needs of the work world and thus find a good fit between themselves 
and openings in industry. To help accomplish this goal, the trend has been to have 
industrial representatives take part in school career fairs to offer information to teachers and 
students. 

While some industrial representatives recognize that the total concept of education for life 
(career education) should relate to more than education for work, few have been able to 
design programs that effectively cover the employment aspect of career education within 
their own work forces. Evidence of this is the lack of ongoing programs to counsel present 
employees on career paths. There have been three obstacles to the installation of career 
counseling: (a) the supervisor's genuine concern that employees will be disappointed if the 
company is unable to provide the desired promotional opportunity to those who want a 
particular career path, (b) the supervisor's lack of training in career counseling and the 
employee's general dissatisfaction with supervisor-employee career discussions, and (c) 
concern that productivity will suffer as turnover increases due to employees exploring new 
careers. Each of these concerns provides a threat to employers who want a satisfied, stable, 
productive work force. 

Unlike supervisors, people in top management are asking how a career counseling 
program will be helpful to either the employee or the business. Programs are being 
considered, though not many are operational. Meanwhile, employees continue to ask for 
formal counseling as they aim for a “better job." Many companies provide employee 
benefits by means of a tuition refund for the employee who is motivated to continue 
improving his or her education or skill. Lacking career guidance, however, employees may 
find it difficult to make best use of this benefit and thereby enhance their earning power. 
Today's employees, as a group, seem to be more curious, more energetic, and more 
concerned than their predecessors. They want and need a source of career guidance. 

What can be done to ease the concerns of management about providing the counseling 
needed? How can industry bring management to the realization that an employee who 

seeks counseling is already somewhat restless and is therefore moving toward changing 
jobs either within the company or outside it? There are no easy answers, but three 
indications are clear. First, managers in industry can, through career counseling, bring 
about a greater use of employee talent. Second, employees who are challenged by 
increased responsibility will provide a more competent work force, Third, employee 


satisfaction, and therefore employee productivity, can increase through implementation of 
Fol irte programs.—Darcy Truax, Honeywell Corporation, Denver, 
ado. 
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Field Testing a Comprehensive 
Career Guidance Program, K—12 


Byron E. McKinnon and G. Brian Jones 


Long before career education became a 
popular theme across the country, the 
community of Mesa, Arizona, and its 
school board were pressing the Mesa 
school system for a greater number and 
variety of educational alternatives. Our 
state was one of the first to pass legisla- 
tion for funding career education. We 
had developed a high degree of readi- 
ness and were therefore one of the first 
school systems to explore aggressively 
the possibilities offered by career educa- 
tion. We became one of the first to com- 
mit a total school district (28,000 stu- 
dents K-12) to career education con- 
cepts. In 1971 Mesa applied and was 
selected through the Office of Education 
as one of the six sites to design and im- 
plement prototype programs for na- 
tional dissemination. We also applied for 
and received substantial state funds for 
similar purposes. 

Great, but where was guidance in all of 
this? Its visibility and influence at either 
the state or national level was, in our 
opinion, negligible. It was either ignored 
or deemed to be there—ready to do its 
thing when called on. For whatever 
reasons, guidance practitioners were not 
making significant input into the evolv- 
ing career education structure. Guid- 
ance, it seemed, was no longer consid- 
ered a viable resource for educational 
reform. 

All of this caused some trauma in 
Mesa's guidance department. In our 
growing discomfort, we began to ask 
Ourselves questions about how respon- 
Sive, efficient, and effective our tradi- 
tonal guidance methodologies were. 
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How functional were we for all students? 
Were we spending 90 percent of our 
time with 10 percent of our students? 
How did we know that what we were 
doing had any substantive or lasting im- 
pact? How could we create more de- 
velopmental or preventive programs? 
How could we put priorities on our time 
and energy so that we would be doing the 
right thing at the right time for the right 
person? 

What to do? We could continue with 
business as usual, or we could seek better 
ways to do the vital job we had been hired 
for. We could find ways of adding the 
guidance influence to what promised to 
be an idea whose time had come: career 
education. 


A REORIENTATION OF GUIDANCE 


Our first objective was to reduce to man- 
ageable size areas for which guidance 
would accept responsibility. No longer 
could we accept responsibilities for such 
a broad spectrum. We felt we had to zero 
in on the areas of most critical need and 
then address these areas in such a man- 
ner that specified outcomes could be 
documented. We committed ourselves to 
a model of accountability based not only 


Byron E. McKinnon is Director of Guidance 
and Project Director in the Mesa (Arizona) 
Public Schools. G. Brian Jones is Director of 
the Youth Development Research Program at 
the American Institutes for Research in Palo 
Alto, California. 
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on guidance activities but also on 
measurable student outcomes resulting 
from those activities. Our vehicle was to 
be a comprehensive career guidance 
program. 

This was no small undertaking, and 
since we were really not interested in 
band-aid remedies, we sought additional 
resources. First, we sought commitment 
to change. This was reaffirmed from the 
majority of our 32 full-time counselors 
and from those at top decision-making 
levels: When program designs were tried 
on a small scale and evaluated, we would 
have support to implement and gen- 
eralize the change. Second, we sought 
and received substantial support from 
our superintendent, our board of educa- 
tion, and the staff of our growing career 
education project. Third, we needed 
money. We sought and received grants 
through Vocational Education Amend- 
ments Part C and later Part D. We also 
applied for and received state- 
administered Title III monies. Fourth, 
we sought outside expertise. After look- 
ing to local universities and at several 
research and development centers, we 
contracted with the American Institutes 
for Research in Palo Alto, California 
(Jones et al. 1973). Another very impor- 
tant source of outside help was the ex- 
pertise of a national advisory committee. 
"These nationally recognized authorities 
in career guidance brought an important 
perspective from a national point of 
view. 

Briefly, then, Mesa in the past three 
years has completed a detailed needs as- 
sessment, performed a status assessment 
of current programs, completed a com- 
parison between the ideal and the cur- 
rent program, designed curriculum 
development and implementation 
strategies for program delivery, de- 
signed evaluation strategiesto determine 
the extent to which the program deliv- 
ered its objectives, begun a task analysis 
to determine competencies required of 
practitioners, and begun the develop- 
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ment of a series of competency-b 
staff development packages. What 
emerged is the development and del 
ery by counselor/teacher teams of impo 
tant aspects of a comprehensive career 
guidance program. The program is 
livered through the classroom and is 
an integral part of ongoing curriculum, — 


Needs Assessment for Planning 


We began with a needs assessment. We _ 
assessed representative samples, ran- 
domly selected, of students in grades 6, | 
9, and 12, as well as a sample of parents, 
educators, and other community rep- 
resentatives. A total of approximately 
900 students and adults were sampled 
by Q-sort techniques. Needs were 
categorized at each level as academic, © 
educational-vocational, interpersonal, or 
intrapersonal. It was on these validated — 
needs that priorities for design, struc- 
ture, implementation, and decision mak- 
ing for career guidance interventions 
were based (Mesa Public Schools 1978). — 

Some organizing philosophical pos: 
ture was also necessary to give a general 
focus to subsequent activities. We felt = 
that this posture should be simple and 
direct but tentative. The six basic as- — 
sumptions adopted by consensus from 
Mesa's counselors were that guidance 
must (a) help develop and protect indi- 
viduality, (b) help students become effec- 
tive problem solvers, (c) be available to all 
students, (d) be more integrated into the | 
educational process, (e) be developmen- 
tal as well as prescriptive or remedial, - 
and (f) be measurable in terms of student 
outcomes. j 

Our tentative definition of career edu- 
cation was (and is) very broad. Going far | 
beyond the notion of receiving occupa- 
tional information and getting a job, 
career education should assist each indi- 
vidual in the total process of becoming. 
We concluded that career education was 
comprised essentially of five themes: (a) 
solving problems (the undergirding of 
the total program), (b) understanding 
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self and others, (c) understanding the 
world, (d) obtaining skills and experi- 
ence, and (e) achieving identity (the 
overall outcome). We identified three 
facets of identity: self, social, and func- 
tional. 


Program Development 


With the needs assessment and a status 
assessment available, counselors and 
teachers began the process of changing 
needs statements to goal statements; 
writing performance objectives to de- 
liver on the goals; and creating activities 
to direct students through a series of ex- 
periences designed to help them acquire 
skills to meet their needs (goals). The 
whole process was then to be evaluated to 
determine if objectives were met, to as- 
sess program effectiveness, to get some 
feeling about unanticipated side effects, 
and to obtain some beginning dimen- 
sions of cost-benefit ratios. 

Although the process described 
sounds simple enough, it was not. We 
were asking teachers and counselors to 
become curriculum developers and to 
deal in an objective way with the affective 
domain—a task viewed as formidable by 
those possessing much greater expertise 
than we and a task that would have been 
impossible without district permission to 
give all counselors the unheard-of lux- 
ury of being released from ongoing 
tasks, full-time, for three consecutive 
weeks, 


Pilot Testing, Field Testing, 

and Implementation 

Some interesting events began to take 
place at this point; these events, perhaps 
to even a greater extent than the formal 
evaluation data, gave us the courage and 
Incentive to go on. 

During 1972 and '73, we had done 
Pilot testing and subsequent field testing 
in one high school English class in which 
the usual registration had been approx- 
imately 200 students. Spring registration 
for “English and Careers" jumped to 
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over 650. Word of mouth from students 
seemed to be validating our needs as- 
sessment. We had done a pilot test in one 
of our junior high social studies classes in 
December. The following May, students 
at the 7th grade level were asked to rate 
the total year's program for personal 
significance. Approximately 70 percent 
rated the career guidance units first. In 
addition, increasing numbers of teachers 
at the elementary level were requesting 
classroom material and assistance. 

We seemed to be on target. We had 
begun to meet objectives to a significant 
degree and felt ready to begin our for- 
mal implementation schedule, which 
called for us to start with grades K, 1, 2, 7, 
and 10 in 1973-74. Over a three-year 
period we would add the rest of K-12. 

Our implementation strategy was not 
blanket coverage. A teacher who showed 
interest received help; teachers, coun- 
selors, and students worked together to 
integrate the career guidance material 
smoothly into varied courses of study. 
Since less time was required with a par- 
ticular teacher, the counselor was free to 
seek out others and repeat the process, 


Description of Materials 
Before the actual writing of guidance 
units began, a suggested format was 
selected. Each unit was to contain à 
learner's guide for student use, indicat- 
ing the unit's intended outcomes; sepa- 
rate student booklets, containing às 
much of the reading material as possible; 
and a teacher-counselor booklet. The 
teacher-counselor booklet included goal 
statements and performance objectives, 
time required, necessary materials, en- 
richment activities, new vocabulary, 
teacher preparation, answer keys, and 
ient points to cover. 
ae €! 94 units K-12 have been 
completed for general implementation. 
They not only include dimensions of 
ability, interest, aptitude, and informa- 
tion; they have equal investment in such 
personal themes as "Getting in Touch 
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with My Feelings,” “Interpersonal Rela- 
tionships,” "Giving and Receiving Love,” 
“Someone to Talk To in Time of Need,” 
“Friends,” and “Decision Making." 


PROGRAM EVALUATION 


Five schools were selected for in-depth 
evaluation: two elementary, two junior 
highs, and one high school. They re- 
ceived pre-post testing, had control and 
treatment groups, and were subjected to 
a more rigorous evaluation design than 
had ever been attempted before in our 
guidance programs. 

At the elementary level, measurement 
involved only audiotaped interviews and 
stories presented on a post-treatment 
basis to experimental and control stu- 
dents. At the junior and senior high 
levels, similar criterion-referenced tests, 
but stressing pencil-and-paper re- 
sponses, were administered before and 
after participation in programs. These 
same students recorded their attitudes 
and opinions regarding program goals: 
whether or not they felt schools should 
help students achieve such goals and how 
they felt about the usefulness, level of 
interest, and reading level of program 
materials and activities. Because of the 
young age of the elementary school chil- 
dren involved, no attempt was made to 
collect such reactions from them; how- 
ever, school staff were asked to express 
reactions on these issues. Finally, parents 
of junior high students indicated 
whether they agreed with the program 
goals and the schools’ focusing on them, 
whether they felt their children had ben- 
efited from the program, and, if so, what 
they thought the student behavior 
changes were, Only at the junior high 
level were counselors successful in col- 
lecting student data from demonstration 
and comparison (no special treatment) 
schools. 

The resulting data provided Mesa 
counselors with important information 
for making future program decisions. 
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The most encouraging results were ob- 
tained at the junior high level, In a dem- 
onstration school in which counselors 
and teachers had worked hard to ad- 
minister the new program, student 
achievement on six of the eight objectives 
was higher on tests of statistical sig- 
nificance than was that produced by con- 
trol students in that school and a com- 
parable school. High percentages of stu- 
dents, staff, and parents in this school 
felt that the program was helpful; how- 
ever, parents were not yet able to sub- 
stantiate this with behavioral examples. 
The units in the program were seen by 
students and teachers as interesting and 
valuable. 


CURRENT PROGRAM STATUS 


Insummary, then, we have completed 24 
units—five at the elementary level, nine 
at the junior high level, and ten at senior 
high levels. These units represent over 
250 hours of instructional material. We 
have in draft stage five competency- 
based training packages, of up to 20 in- 
structional hours each, for guidance 
practitioners (Mesa Public Schools 1974). 

In its first year of implementation, the 
overall program has involved all of our 
32 counselors, 97 teachers, and well over 
7,000 students K-12. Some aspects of the 
program have been implemented in all 
secondary and junior high schools and in 
13 out of 28 elementary schools. While 
our first efforts have been designed 
primarily for classroom delivery, we do 
not intend that the classroom necessarily 
be our primary delivery mode. We 
define a unit as a series of experiences 
designed to meet a goal. This is true for 
one-to-one or small group interaction 
and in formal or informal settings. It 
may or may not be didactic in design- 
Our aim is to identify alternative 
strategies for bringing career guidance 
to all students by whatever means we can 
find or develop. We are also devoting 
Substantive effort toward developing 4 
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comprehensive placement program and 
a computer-assisted occupational infor- 
mation system. 

It is our firm belief that we will con- 
tinue in the direction we have begun. We 
doubt that Mesa's guidance department 
will ever go back to the old days of con- 
tingency management. What we have 
experienced during the past three years 
has been a mixture of pain and exhilara- 
tion. We are not sure we would want to 
start again at the beginning. We are sure 
we don’t want to go back. Ni 
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Update: The Developmental 
Career Guidance Project 


George E. Leonard and Thelma J. Vriend 


The Developmental Career Guidance 
Project has had its tenth birthday. Ini- 
tiated in 1964 in Detroit, Michigan, in 
order to provide improved career guid- 
ance for disadvantaged youth, the DCGP 
is a forerunner of developmental pro- 
grams in career guidance and is one of 
the few programs to have accumulated 
evaluative data that provide support for 
program implementation and expan- 
sion. It has developed from a fledgling 
pilot project to an expanded, stable K-19 
program in the Detroit public schools. Its 
experiential base of change and growth 
has served to nourish the project itself as 
well as serving as a model for other pro- 
grams. The project began in six schools: 
three elementary that fed into two junior 
highs that fed into a senior high. Today 
the project is operative in 34 elementary 
and secondary schools serving some 
37,000 students. The population is “dis- 
advantaged" in that all participating 
schools must qualify under the standards 
of Title I of the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act. 

The DCGP has demonstrated that 
youth from lower socioeconomic areas 
can be assisted in developing realistic oc- 
cupational aspirations. It has further 
demonstrated that the occupational and 
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educational aspirations of these youth 
can be improved through their develop- 
ing more positive self-concepts. The 
DCGP has also affected the motivational - 
atmosphere in each project school by: 
providing occupationally oriented ex- 
periences for students. Career guidance 
has been extended through curricular 
innovations and the development of a: 
program that permeates the entire 
school and community. 

The DCGP focuses on the develop- 
mental aspects of career knowledge, as- - 
piration, choice, and planning and on 
the ever-changing nature of society. Al- 
though job placement is not a main em- 
phasis, DCGP staff members at senior 
high schools refer students to cooperat- - 
ing industries and businesses for em- 
ployment. 


PROJECT DEVELOPMENT 


At the beginning, the project members 
undertook an extensive review of the lit- 
erature related to counseling and guid- 
ance of disadvantaged youth. They de- 
veloped several premises as being rele- 
vant for ethnic minorities, low income 
students, and non-college-bound youth. - 
The premises formed the basis for proj- - 
€ct activities. They are: (a) there exists 
clear and urgent need for compensatory — 
counseling and guidance for disadvan- 

taged youth, (b) counseling must focus — 
on the emerging self-concept of the ado- — 
lescent so that he or she gains a sense of 
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identity, (c) guidance of disadvantaged 
youth must be concrete and must focus 
on aiding the adolescent to become 
aware of and take advantage of available 
opportunities, (d) effective counseling 
can assist young people to develop cop- 
ing behaviors, (e) group counseling is an 
especially powerful method of helping 
disadvantaged adolescents cope with 
problems of everyday living, (f) standard- 
ized test scores of inner-city youth must 
be interpreted with caution, (g) families 
of students must be involved in the 
career activities, and (h) the understand- 
ing counselor has a unique opportunity 
to serve asa role model and a reinforcing 
agent in the life of the disadvantaged 
youth. 

A cooperative relationship between 
Wayne State University's Department of 
Educational Guidance and Counseling 
and the Detroit public schools facilitates 
the use of the DCGP as a training pro- 
gram for school personnel and permits 
the DCGP staff to do action research in 
the process of evaluating project ac- 
tivities, 


STAFF, FACILITIES, AND SUPPORT 


At each school, the DCGP has a guidance 
team consisting of a guidance consultant 
and a community aide. At several senior 
high schools there are two professional 
guidance consultants (the title differen- 
tiates them from the regular school 
counselors), one community aide, and a 
student clerical assistant. All guidance 
consultants hold masters’ degrees and 
are certified as counselors in Michigan. 
Community aides provide clerical assis- 
tance, work with students and parents, 
assess community resources, and assist 
the guidance consultants in various set- 
tings. 

The DCGP center at each school isina 
convenient location, making it easy for 
students to set up appointments with the 
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career guidance consultants. It accom- 
modates individual and small group 
counseling sessions and the abundance 
of career and educational materials that 
have been accumulated. A key resource 
for the DCGP is a set of career guidance 
manuals that elementary and secondary 
teachers use as guides to integrating 
career guidance with subject matter in 
the classroom. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


In addition to helping teachers integrate 
career guidance and action-oriented ex- 
periences into classroom situations, each 
DCGP team conducts individual and 
small group counseling sessions in which 
students obtain information about occu- 
pations, colleges, and jobs and receive 
help with school and employment appli- 
cations and interviews. In individual ses- 
sions, standardized tests and results are 
also discussed. Dissemination of career 
information is achieved through indi- 
vidual consultations, visits to classes by 
guidance consultants, audiovisual and 
printed materials, role playing, career 
games, bulletin boards, and school as- 
semblies. Field trips to cooperating 
businesses and industries (25 per school 
each school year) and a year-round series 
of speakers from various occupations 
help broaden students’ perceptions of 
the world of work and careers. Consul- 
tants and community aides work in liaison 
roles with community agencies and 
neighborhood organizations to help 
coordinate school and community ef- 
forts and services. 

Guidance activities are implemented 
with students from kindergarten 
through the 12th grade and are tailored 
tothe needs of students and the different 
stages of their development. The ac- 
tivities help students understand them- 
selves, accept their strengths and 
liabilities, and develop a wholesome at- 
titude toward themselves. 


SPECIAL FACTORS 


Parent involvement in the DCGP is sub- 
stantial. The major goal of the commu- 
nity aides is to reach parents who can 
increase the impact of students’ career 
development. Parents accompany every 
DCGP field trip so that they too can be 
exposed to the changing world of work. 
Community aides are responsible for 
parents becoming active participants in 
many of the events planned during the 
school year. 

The School Guidance Committee in 
each school meets monthly to discuss 
concerns, future events, and student 
progress. The Citizens Advisory Com- 
mittee of each school meets with student 
representatives periodically. A weekly 
“Parent Discussion Series” for each 
school and a monthly meeting for clus- 
ters of three schools across the elemen- 
tary, junior, and senior high levels have 
been organized to resolve problems. 


EVALUATION 


The DCGP staff has carried on a pro- 
gram of continuous evaluation from the 
inception of the project. Evaluation has 
focused on students, parents, faculty, 
and community participants. Data indi- 
cate the following gains: (a) the level of 
occupational-educational aspiration of 
students in DCGP schools has increased 
toa significantly greater extent than that 
of students in control schools; (b) DCGP 
students have demonstrated significantly 
greater growth in regard to occupational 
knowledge and planning than have stu- 
dents in control schools; (c) DCGP stu- 
dents from grades two through six have 
equaled or exceeded national norm 
achievement test gains; (d) DCGP high 
School students have demonstrated 
changes in occupational values, now val- 
uing "a career where I can get ahead" 
over money (there was no change with 
control students); (e) a DCGP high 
School has reduced its dropoutrate 12.01 
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percent from 1965 to 1972; (f) a six- 
month follow-up study of graduates in- 
dicated a significantly greater number of 
DCGP graduates demonstrating mature 
coping behaviors (Giroux 1970; Leonard 
1971; McCarthy 1972). 

A parent and faculty survey was ad- 
ministered to a random sample of 949 
parents and faculty of DCGP schools in 
1972. One hundred percent stated that 
they wanted the project continued in 
their schools and felt that it was provid- 
ing valuable services (McCarthy 1972). 
Further, the conclusion of an extensive 
independent study conducted by the Re- 
search and Development Division of the 
Detroit Public Schools, after the re- 
searchers examined school records, in- 
terviewed parents and students, sur- 
veyed cooperating employers, and inter- 
viewed administrators, was that the proj- 
ect was accomplishing all of its primary 
objectives (McCarthy 1972). 


EPILOGUE 


Having been involved in the Develop- 
mental Career Guidance Project for 
nearly ten years, we wish to make a few 
Observations. First, a program must be 
soundly conceived and organized before 
implementation can begin. Too often 
programs begin on a "crash" basis, soon 
flounder, and are discarded. This is a 
clear and present danger in these days of 
career education. Second, no program is 
better than the quality of the staff in- 
volved. Efforts have to be made to obtain 
committed, dedicated individuals to 
work with any project, and any program 
should allow for and encourage creativ- 
ity on the part of the staff. A visitor to a 
number of DCGP schools would see that 
the total program differs in each, al- 
though the basic structure is the same. 
Third, community involvement is critical 
if any career education or career guid- 
ance program is to succeed. The DCGP 
Paraprofessional community aides 
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whose major responsibility is working 
with parents, community agencies, and 
employers, have contributed immeasur- 
ably to the success of the project. Finally, 
leadership and continuous inservice 
training must be a key part of any effec- 
tive program. This leadership must 
come from individuals who are knowl- 
edgeable in and committed to career 
guidance. M 
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The main emphasis in career education to date has been to provide individuals with more 
exposure to work experience and with information about specific occupations. In other 
words, career education has emphasized the experiential, or “doing,” and the factual, or 
"knowing," aspects of learning. However, specialists from many disciplines who are 
involved in career education are now taking a different view: that successful career 
education also requires the development of affective learning. In the May 1974 issue of this 
journal, Healy identified some of the attitudes and skills related to this "feeling" kind of 
learning: the development of a sense of agency, the development of a feeling of self- 
esteem, the ability to manage time well, and the ability to cooperate with others. Effective 
career education, then, requires instructional materials, including television programming, 
that integrate the knowing," “doing,” and "feeling" aspects of learning. N e 

In the past, television instruction in career education also has emphasized the Kong 
aspect of learning. Instructional television has introduced individuals to the world of the 
stockbroker, the engineer, and the laborer in more immediate and intimate ways iei 
would have been possible through tours or classroom speakers. But if row of the 
“knowing” with the “feeling” and "doing" aspects of learning is a major objective a ane 
education—and I firmly believe it should be—then the potential of instructional television 
has not yet been fully tapped. m » 

Although aaa eens cannotby itselfrespond directly to the need for AN 
kinds of career-related activities, it can provide instruction in the feeling” as M. ue an 
"knowing" realms. For example, television series in career education might iom á Bow 
person rather than the job description and help individuals to understand themselve 


others through work. In designing such series, uen. M udi 
ror G : igni coni . i 
orientation in affective learning, can make a significan evelop the attitudes and skills 


provide supplementary activities that will help individuals di 
they need to function successfully. paige , 
The potential of instructional television for career education is beginning to be realized 


ugh television programming and related materials that integrate the three realms of 
lai 


leaming. More such programs and materials are neec hn 
specialists is crucial in designing them as well as in assuring de sn Sade. 
Robert W. Fox, Agency for Instructional Television, Bloomin: 5 
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A Systematic Career Development Program ~ 
in a Liberal Arts College 


Richard J. Thoni and Patricia M. Olsson 


Commitment to one life style over 
another is a “super decision,” according 
to Future Shock. At a time when many 
students are questioning the practical 
value of higher education, a central goal 
of a liberal arts education must be the 
preparation of the individual for a satis- 
fying life style beyond the college experi- 
ence, At Augsburg, a liberal arts college 
in Minneapolis with 1,700 students, the 
counseling staff had come to view life 
style preparation and career develop- 
mentas one and the same and, asa result, 
decided to take a hard look at career 
needs of Augsburg students. 

In separate surveys of high school 
seniors, present Augsburg students, and 
Augsburg alumni, all three groups 
ranked career and human development 
goals highest; however, the latter two 
groups ranked the accomplishment of 
these goals low in degree of satisfaction. 
It was clear that a more comprehensive 
approach to career growth was needed. 


THE ASSUMPTIONS 


Although it was clear that career de- 
velopment concerns were uppermost in 
the minds of Augsburg students, what 
was not so clear was what exactly should 
be done. As Myers (1971) and others 
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have noted, very little career develop- ` 
ment literature has been directed toward — 
thecollege years. It was apparent thatthe - 
Augsburg staff would have to piece to- — 
gether its own goals and principles for a 
career development program. [ 

Career and liberal arts have not always — 
dwelt comfortably together. Career. 
smacks of “vocationalism” to some fac- — 
ulty and staff, and it was therefore neces- | 
sary that the program planners consider 
the unique nature of career develop- 
mentin a liberal arts college. The follow: - 
ing assumptions were made: (a) career is 
broadly defined to include those aspects 
of development that contribute to the 
individual's life style; (b) career de- 
velopment is a significant part of human ~ 
development and is closely related to the T 
formation and implementation of one's - 
self-concept (Super et al. 1963); (c) there — 
is no conflict between career develop- 
ment goals and the goals of a liberal arts — 
education—a liberal arts view that has 
long been held is that education should — 
promote the growth and development of E. 
the student (Heath 1968); (d) career 
growth is a sequential developmental: 
process, in that it may be accomplished 
through a series of stages or progressive - 
developmental tasks; (e) in order togroW f 
and develop, the student must be chal- 
lenged to do so (Sanford 1966)—a large 
part of acareer development program is 
need creation rather than need reduc- 
tion; (f) since change is the only certainty 
in preparing the student to participate IB. | 
a work society, planning for flexibility 1$ — ; 
essential (Super 1967). B 
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A HIERARCHICAL PROGRAM 
OF CAREER GROWTH 


With these assumptions, the program 
planners set Out to construct a program 
of career growth during the college 
years. They were faced with two options: 
They could either create a totally new 
structure, or they could use existing ele- 
ments and “fill in the gaps” (Parker 
1974). Since their goal was to integrate 
career development with the total educa- 
tional program, they selected the latter 
option. Their task thus became one of 
making the career development process 
explicit for the college. They had to out- 
line an appropriate theoretical base for 
the program, link existing elements to 
that description, and then create new 
programs where there were obvious 
needs. (A schematic presentation of the 
seven stages of career development de- 
scribed below is available from the au- 
thors.) 


Stage 1: Building Expectations 


This is a preliminary stage, based on the 
need in decision theory to specify the 
problem or concern. It is important that 
any educational institution, especially a 
liberal arts college, clarify for the enter- 
ing student what it can realistically offer 
in terms of career preparation. This 
Stage is also the first step in need crea- 
tion, since it makes students aware of the 
necessity of working on their own career 
development. To help students preassess 
the experiences they can expect to find at 
Augsburg, career action plans are ayail- 
able: A structured weekend trip to the 
city offers prospective students an edu- 
cational experience in an urban setting; 
freshman summer orientation con- 
ducted by faculty, staff, and upperclass 
Student advisors provides parents and 
students with an intensive day and a half 
of preregistration, orientation, and peer 
relationship building; preview courses in 
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an experimental program allow high 
school seniors to take college courses. 


Stage 2: Self-Assessment 


Because the career development process 
is closely related to the clarification of 
self-concept (Super et al. 1963), the de- 
velopmental task of this stage is that stu- 
dents be able to discover and express 
career-relevant characteristics about 
themselves. Life Planning Laboratories 
at Augsburg are three-hour group ses- 
sions directed toward helping students 
assess their needs, values, aptitudes, vo- 
cational interests, and vocational aspira- 
tions. The sessions include such exercises 
as lifeline, stripping of roles, preferred 
life style fantasy, and goal setting. A new 
program is the Human Development 
Colloquium, which focuses on personal 
growth themes and operates on the basis 
of mini-courses. A career development 
theme, for example, focuses on how to 
use the liberal arts experience to plan 
and implement a satisfying personal life 
style. Students maintain a four-year 
portfolio that includes self-assessment 
feedback, an action plan for the college 
experience, and work samples and ref- 
erences. 


Stage 3: Exploration 

Asstudents become aware of the need to 
make career decisions, they begin the 
process of differentiation (Tiedeman 
1963). At this time it is important that 
they be able to consider a number of 
different goals and alternatives. Their 
exposure to a wide range of disciplines 
and role models is most desirable during 
this time. The liberal arts curriculum 
should be the primary vehicle for explor- 
ing and examining personal life style. 
Augsburg's cooperative learning classes 
are one unique way in which students 
may confront—through the curriculum 
—life styles that are greatly different 
from their own. In this program, faculty 
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teach courses at retirement homes, pris- 
ons, halfway houses, mental hospitals, 
and homes for the handicapped. Inde- 
pendent study, one-month interim 
courses, and study abroad.are other 
examples of vehicles for exploration 
through the curriculum. Staff from the 
counseling center often serve as sponsors 
for such individualized courses. 


Stage 4: Formation of 
Tentative Career Goals 
After students have explored a number 
of potential alternatives, the first stage of 
crystallization occurs (Ginzberg et al. 
1951). Using the decision making 
strategy of forecasting the consequences 
of various alternatives and testing them 
against an emerging self-concept, stu- 
dents begin to make a number of 
hypotheses about career. A seminar 
called the Career Exploration Encounter 
helps students identify possible career 
interests, builds career testing behaviors, 
and gives students a half-day exploration 
experience with professionals in the city. 
Some students change majors after see- 
ing it “like it is”; others are more deeply 
motivated to pursue the field they have 
chosen. 


Stage 5: Reality Testing 


It would be easy for students to become 
satisfied with career plans based on un- 
realistic projections about the world of 
work. Reality testing is a crucial step in 
the further specification of career goals 
and is often best accomplished through 
actual involvement in the work experi- 
ence (Hansen 1972). Though this ele- 
ment is often lacking in a liberal arts col- 
lege, itis an essential one: Further career 
growth might be impeded until students 
can test themselves and their own reac- 
tions in a practical work setting. Educa- 
tion and social work are examples of 
academic majors that traditionally have 
included involvement in an actual work 
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setting: in education, student teachin, 

in social work, field experience. For 
other majors, Augsburg has an intern- 
ship program that offers a part-time or 
full-time experience for course credit 
and, in most cases, a stipend. 


Stage 6: Access into 

the World of Work 

This stage involves implementation of 
career plans and entry into the world of. 
work. The emphasis is on helping stu- 
dents gain skills that would enable them 
to “sell” themselves to potential 
employers. The task is to aid students in 
making realistic plans to meet the various 
life style needs they have identified. In 
addition to providing regular placement 
services, Augsburg provides seniors with 
concrete assistance in preparing for exit 
from college. "Selling self" skills are 
stressed through seminars that include 
live interviews, mock interviews, and in- 
teraction with personnel directors. 
Though linkages between prospective 
employers and students are actively 
promoted, the ultimate responsibility for 
finding a job or a graduate position be- 
longs to the student. 


Stage 7: Reentry into College 


Career development for the returning 
student must also be taken into account. 
The Augsburg program emphasizes 
career development as a lifelong interac- 
tion between personal growth and life 
style and therefore recognizes that reas- 
sessment, retraining, and continuing 
education may occur at any point in an 
individual's work life. The individual's 
new examination of self and career may 
result in a totally different integration of 
the preceding stages of career growth. 
The New Dimensions Program is de- 
signed for students who are not of tradi- 
tional college age—adults whose educa- 
tion has been interrupted and who now 
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wish to reenter formal education. The 
program helps ease their way back into 
the college setting by offering admissions 
counseling, simplified registration, and 
counseling for career exploration. 


EVALUATION 


Initial evaluations of Augsburg’s career 
development program have focused on 
student response to the new activities 
and programs conducted by the staff. 
Students generally have been most ex- 
cited about those programs dealing di- 
rectly with the world of work. Asa result 
of the Career Exploration Encounter, 
for example, approximately 75 students 
spent time on the job with workers in the 
students’ potential career fields. Evalua- 
tions in the near future will be directed 
toward more objective measures of 
career maturity, sense of personal con- 
trol, and satisfaction with career choices. 

The Augsburg staff members them- 
selves have become excited in dealing 
with career growth as a significant and 
integrated part of human development 
on the college level. They have found 
increasing evidence that important de- 
velopmental tasks can be accomplished 
through a planned program of career 
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growth within the liberal arts co 
text. B 
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Meeting Career Needs 
in Two-Year Institutions 


W i 


Michael Wollman, Diane A. Johnson, and James E. Bottoms 


Efforts are now under way to meet the 
needs of the diverse new clientele in 
postsecondary education. In this article 
the authors describe a few of these ef- 
forts in community colleges and voca- 
tional-technical institutes. 


THE GENERAL COLLEGE 


In a recent survey of two-year college 
students, Wollman (1973) found that 63 
percent were either not at all satisfied 
with the way they had planned their oc- 
cupational choice or were fairly satisfied 
but felt they still needed some planning. 
Sixty-eight percent reported that they 
would participate in a career guidance 
program if it were offered. To begin to 
meet these needs, two two-year colleges, 
the General College at the University of 
Minnesota and Metropolitan Commu- 
nity College in Minneapolis, initiated a 
number of career development cur- 
riculum interventions. The strategies 
they used represent only a few of the 
possible and desirable strategies that can 
be used in addition to those typically 
used in a counseling center. 


Michael Wollman is a counselor in the Gen- 
eral College at the University of Minnesota in 
Minneapolis. Diane A. Johnson is a counselor 
at Metropolitan Community College in Min- 
neapolis. James E. Bottoms is Director of the 
Division of Program and Staff Development 
inthe Georgia State Department of Education 
in Atlanta. 
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Fourteen occupationally undecided 
General College students participated in 
a two-credit Career Planning Seminar 
that met one hour each week for 11 
weeks. The primary aim of the seminar 
was to help these students become aware 
of a decision making process that they 
could apply directly to their own career- 
related concerns. The seminar was de- 
signed to help them specify several occu- 
pational areas of interest and evaluate 
their chances of success in those occupa- 
tional areas. 

A unique feature of the Career Plan- 
ning Seminar was the use of the “Pro- 
grammed Guide to Career Decision- 
Making." Each student received a pack- 
age of 15 career exploration units based 
on a decision makingapproach (Carney, 
Fuhriman & Shepherd 1970; Magoon 
1969). The units, mostly in printed form, 
allowed students to work on their educa- 
tional and occupational concerns indi- 
vidually at home or in the classroom. 

The first week of the career explora- 
tion package described how students 
could apply a five-step decision-making 
process to their educational and occupa- 
tional concerns. The first step, “Identify- 
ing the Problem,” was stated as follows: 
“How do I go about the process of learn- 
ing more about myself and the world of 
work so that I can make sound occupa- 
tional and educational plans?” Weeks 
two through seven focused on the second 
step, “Gathering Appropriate Informa- 
tion.” One of the most important sec- 
tions, and by far the longest, this segment 
included six self-clarification units and 
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three units designed to help students bet- 
ter understand the world of work. By the 
eighth week students were ready to move 
on to the third step, “Exploring Alterna- 
tives and Selecting a Tentative Choice.” 
The goal of this step was for students to 
synthesize and weigh all the information 
they had gathered and make a tentative 
decision about two occupations. The 
fourth step, “Implementing a Choice,” 
was introduced to the students during 
the ninth week. In this stage the indi- 
vidual developed an action plan that 
specified the steps involved in imple- 
menting the tentative occupational 
choice. The final step, “Evaluating the 
Decision Periodically,” was covered in 
the tenth week. This step was a reminder 
to reevaluate periodically the tentative 
occupational choice to determine if a 
change of plans was warranted. 

A pretest and a posttest questionnaire 
were designed to evaluate the effective- 
ness of the Career Planning Seminar 
(Wollman 1974b); students completed 
these questionnaires during the first and 
last meetings of the seminar. Summariz- 
ing the findings, (a) students’ knowledge 
about sources of career counseling, in- 
ternships, occupational information, 
and educational programs substantially 
increased; (b) each student reported an 
increase in the ability to gather and 
analyze information about occupations; 
(c) each student felt more competent in 
analyzing his or her compatibility with 
occupations; and (d) 9 of the 14 students 
reported that as a result of the seminar 
they had increased the number of occu- 
pations they would consider as occupa- 
tional possibilities. 

A second career development inter- 
vention at the General College was a 
package of career exploration units 
(Wollman 1974a) that can easily be 
adapted to any college course. Teachers 


of psychology, English, and history can: 


incorporate the career exploration units 
into their classes with only minimal 
changes in the course structure. In fact, 
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the teacher can describe the career ex- 
ploration package and distribute the 
material in only one class meeting. Since 
the units are self-instructional, supervi- 
sion 1s unnecessary, and students work 
entirely outside the classroom. 


METROPOLITAN COMMUNITY COLLEGE 


Curriculum interventions at Metropoli- 
tan Community College have taken the 
form of three courses offered for elective 
credit: Career and Personal Assessment, 
Women in the ’70s, and Occupational 
Skills Development. 

Because individuals are constantly 
growing and changing throughout their 
lives, the Career and Personal Assess- 
ment class emphasizes a process of self- 
examination, information gathering and 
analysis, and personal planning that, 
once learned, can be repeated when new 
decisions are necessary. Personal assess- 
ment, the first unit, focuses on helping 
individuals understand themselves and 
others, The second unit, on understand- 
ing the world of work, emphasizes an 
awareness of broad occupational groups, 
the implications of rapid technological 
and social change, labor market trends, 
and the requirements of jobs in terms of 
personal skills, interests, and values. 
Career planning skills, the third unit, 
concentrates on the decision making 
process. Personal and career data 
gathered in the earlier units are inte- 
grated in the form of a “personal 
strategy,” which describes specific steps 
the individual would need to take this 
week, this month, this year, and within 
five years to achieve entry level in his or 
her chosen field. Research results 
evaluating both the effectiveness of the 
course and student reaction to it are ex- 
pected to be available by June 1975. 

As a next step in their career plan, 
students may take the course Women in 
the "70s or move directly into the Occu- 
pational Skills Development class. 
Women in the ’70s is a four-credit class 
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that concentrates on women and work 
from a feminist perspective. Some of the 
topics covered are: the position of 
women in the work force, the social 
mythology of the inferiority of women, 
how to file discrimination charges, and 
socialization to develop individual dif- 
ferences rather than to reinforce rigid 
sex roles. Occupational Skills Develop- 
ment is a two-credit course, usually taken 
after either of the other two courses, that 
helps students “sell themselves” to an 
employer. Topics covered include: re- 
sumé writing, interview “survival” 
techniques, letters of application and ac- 
ceptance, labor market trends, and types 
of placement agencies. 


VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 


To assist individuals in achieving their 
career objectives through Georgia’s 
post-secondary vocational-technical 
schools, career guidance activities have 
been organized around the decision 
making phases of whether to attend 
school, what curriculum to enter, how to 
follow through on decisions made, and 
how to move successfully to the next step. 


Whether or Not to Attend School 


To assist potential students in consider- 
ing and either selecting or rejecting the 
vocational-technical school as a means to 
achieve their tentative career objectives, 
the most frequent activities carried on by 
guidance workers are (a) providing in- 
formation about the school program to 
those persons (school counselors, 
teachers, employment service counsel- 
ors) who would be assisting individuals in 
looking at different educational alterna- 
tives; (b) scheduling and conducting 
tours for secondary students, counselors, 
teachers, principals, civic groups, par- 
ents, and others; (c) providing junior 
high students with direct observational 
experiences in the several occupational 
areas for which training is offered; (d) 
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conducting an open house for potential 
students and their parents; (e) visiting 
out-of-school youth and encouraging 
them to examine vocational-technical 
education; and (f) developing and dis- 
tributing printed information about the 
school, its offerings, its students, and its 
graduates. 


What Curriculum to Enter 


Through a series of preadmission and 
postadmission guidance activities, per- 
sons considering enrollment are assisted 
in clarifying their goals and making a 
decision about an occupational program 
to enter. Preadmission activities include 
(a) administering and interpreting ap- 
titude and interest tests to all applicants 
and (b) providing individual and group 
career counseling to persons who are un- 
certain about their tentative career plans 
and decisions, as well as arranging for 
them to talk with students, instructors, 
and graduates from different programs. 
Postadmission guidance activities involve 
(a) orienting students to each occupa- 
tional area; (b) providing counseling ses- 
sions for students who may have made 
the wrong choice or who are failing at the 
end of the first quarter; (c) helping in- 
structors, during the first quarter, to de- 
sign experiences that will assist students 
in understanding themselves better in re- 
lation to their tentative career goals and 
occupational area; and (d) suggesting to 
instructional staff curriculum modifica- 
tions to help certain students achieve 
their career goals. 


How to Follow Through on Decisions 


Students need assistance in working 
through day-to-day problems in order to 
achieve their stated career objectives 
and, in some instances, to either re- 
confirm or reject their earlier occupa- 
tional decision. Toward this end, several 
guidance activities are provided: (a) 
group guidance sessions, conducted by 
teachers and guidance workers, on topics 
such as how to advance in school by or- 
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ganizing and planning, how to get along 
with others, how to explore a career field, 
and how to advance on a job; (b) counsel- 
ing sessions for students who have learn- 
ing difficulties, financial problems, or 
difficulties in interpersonal relation- 
ships; (c) regular visits by guidance 
workers to laboratory areas to meet and 
talk with students; and (d) routine con- 
ferences between guidance workers and 
instructors to explore ways in which the 
curriculum and school organization 
could be changed to meet student needs. 


How to Move to the Next Step 


Through several guidance activities, 
students are counseled in relating their 
understandings of their own abilities, 
values, and interests to their immediate, 
intermediate, and long-range career 
goals and plans. Among these activities is 
TECHDAYS, a program in which em- 
ployers throughout the state are invited 
into each school for the purpose of inter- 
viewing upcoming graduates who are in- 
terested in their companies. Preceding 
TECHDAYS is a series of group guid- 
ance classes designed to help students 
darify what they are looking for in a job, 
study the companies participating in 
TECHDAYS, and develop job seeking 
skills. Employers throughout the state 
receive information regarding the 
number of graduates from each school 
by occupational field. Students are pro- 
vided with follow-up information on 
companies employing former students 
and on former students' earnings, views 
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of their jobs, and views of opportunities 
for advancement. 

Other transitional activities of the 
guidance workers include providing job 
development and making personal con- 
tact with employers to assist in the 
placement of disadvantaged and handi- 
capped students. In addition, the guid- 
ance workers continue to provide the 
counseling necessary to insure students' 
success and upward mobility in the early 
phases of employment. 

Although there does not appear to bea 
comprehensive career guidance pro- 
gram for the two-year institution, the il- 
lustrative strategies described in this arti- 
cle might represent beginning attempts 
to establish the kinds of systematic pro- 
grams needed. W 
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The rapidly changing profile of the American woman mustlead us to serious reconsidera- 
tion of her occupational as well as her intellectual and emotional needs. Recent trends 
indicate that women are living longer, marrying later, postponing maternity, having fewer 
children, more often having no children, heading more households, and living alone more 
often. These demographic trends point to the increased and urgent need for occupational 
roles that can offer realistic economic returns in addition to intrinsic gratification and 
meaning. 

One way of conceptualizing roles is in terms of direct achievement and indirect, or 
vicarious, achievement dimensions. Direct achievement roles involve a direct and bold 
confrontation with one's environment; they require individuals to mold and sometimes 
conquer their environment. Direct achievers act as agents in their own behalf. They take 
pleasure from their own success and measure their success in terms of their own ac- 
complishments. Examples of direct achievementroles are those of surgeon, pilot, politician, 
and carpenter. Indirect, or vicarious, achievement roles require individuals to approach 
their environment through relationships with other people. Vicarious achievement roles are 
enabling, facilitating, and backup roles. Vicarious achievers measure their own success in 
terms of the accomplishments of other individuals with whom they have either a personal or 
professional relationship. And they take primary pleasure in the accomplishments of others 
with whom they identify. 

Women, both within the family and within the world of work, have traditionally entered 
vicarious achievement roles. The roles of wife and mother are obviously vicarious (“my 
son the doctor"), as are most of the traditionally feminine occupations (nurse, teacher, 
secretary). Direct achievement roles, because they require more direct risk taking and often 

higher-level skills, are more highly valued and rewarded in our society. Vicarious roles, 
while considered necessary support roles without which most direct roles would be en- 


saree (imagine the doctor without the nurse), are comparatively less valued and re- 
wi ; 


Blumen, National Institute of Education, Washington, D.C. 
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Programs for Adults 


Nancy K. Schlossberg 


Many adults are unsure of what they 
really want out of life and of where and 
how to get it. Though some developmen- 
tal theorists have postulated that life con- 
sists of a series of distinct and sequential 
stages, it is more realistic to view life— 
and adulthood especially—as consisting 
of a number of role transformations or 
role changes in four basic areas: work, 
family, intimacy, and community. Not 
every person experiences these changes, 
each of which requires a new set of rela- 
tionships, expectations, and self-eval- 
uations. Some changes are fraught with 
anticipation, hope, and eagerness, others 
with apprehension, fear, and depres- 
sion. One theme, however, seems com- 
mon to all role transformations: that of 
taking stock. 

Such a reassessment can lead to anx- 
iety and despair, particularly among 
people between 30 and 60, to whom it 
often seems a last chance. They may feel 
that they have not measured up to the 
ideals they set for themselves earlier and 
that they have lost the opportunity for 
doing so. The situation is aggravated be- 
cause it is commonly assumed that the 
middle-aged know themselves, have re- 
solved their problems, and are relatively 
stable and rational human beings. This 
assumption, coupled with the indiffer- 
ence of our society toward middle age, 
causes paralyzing feelings of inadequacy 
in many adults. They may feel that they 
are unique in the negative sense, that 
they are not fully grown, that they are 
immature or neurotic. 
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QUESTIONS PEOPLE ASK 


More and more adult men and women 
are confronted by a confusing barrage of 
“what ifs” and "if only's." “What if I had 
known earlier that women could be 
women as well as engineers?" "If only I 
had not entered the family insurance 
business.” “If only I had completed high 
school.” Usually these are the cries of 
people who already have made basic de- 
cisions about education, career, and life 
style and who feel that there is no turning 
back. 

Other questions, less indicative of 
psychic pain and turmoil but equally ur- 
gentif the individual is not to be crippled 
in achieving full development, plague 
many adults. Such questions often take 
the form of “Where is?” “Is there?” 
“What are?” “Where is a school with 
part-time training in tailoring?” “Is there 
an opportunity for women morticians?" 
“What are the options for a person who 
wants to return to school?" These people 
suffer not from the crisis brought about 
by role transformation but from an in- 
formation void. 
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Whatever the questions—whether 
they relate to one’s identity, ability, and 
goals or to the availability of educational 
and occupational opportunities—many 
adults simply will not be able to find the 
answers on their own. They cannot turn 
to the educational system, for they are 
outside of it. At any given time, in fact, 
more of the population is out of the edu- 
cational system than is in it. According to 
1970 census figures, about 44 percent of 
the total U.S. population is between 25 
and 65 years old (U.S. Bureau of the 
Census 1973); this age group includes a 
large number of people who need and 
want educational and career counseling 
but who have no easy way of getting it. 
Even the ever-increasing cadre for 
whom education is a continuing or re- 
curring event spend a great deal of time 
outside the system. Many adults, then, 
must make important educational and 
career decisions in a vacuum, without the 

kind of help that they may desperately 
require, 

The groups outside the system to 
which guidance and counseling services 
might be particularly helpful are varied. 
Some of the more obvious ones are 
dropouts, transfer students, veterans, 
women reentering the labor market, 
men and women at midcareer shifts, and 
retired people (some of them still rela- 
tively young). For example, it has been 
found that one in four college students 
transfers from one institution to another 
at some point (Airlie House Conference 
on College Transfer 1973). In most 
cases, the institutions from which these 
itinerant students depart give them no 
help in selecting another institution. 
Thus they constitute one group in need 
of counseling, 

Between 1964 and 1971, five million 
men (and a much smaller number of 
women) were discharged from the 
armed services; one out of every ten had 
not received even a high school diploma 

(Bailey, Macy & Vickers 1973), Many of 
these veterans may want further school- 
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ing but do not know where to turn for 
guidance. 

Data are harder to obtain on other 
groups—women who want to reenter the 
labor force as they are freed from child- 
rearing responsibilities, adults of both 
sexes who want to change their occupa- 
tions, retired people—but some idea of 
their numbers can be gained from the 
indirect evidence of adult education en- 
rollment figures, According to an article 
in the APGA Guidepost (“Adult Educa- 
tion” 1974), one of every 50 men and 
women 35 or older is going back to 
school, most of them on a part-time basis. 
Over half of them are women, although 
at the undergraduate level men out- 
number women. If these adults repre- 
sent the proportion of persons who have 
been successful in continuing their edu- 
cation, how many more adults are there 
who would probably return if they had 
adequate guidance? 

It would seem reasonable to conclude 
that large numbers of people in and out 
of school are in the process of refor- 
mulating plans and clarifying goals. 
Clearly, a genuine need exists to link sys- 
tematically the people with the available 
resources, 


A POSSIBLE SOLUTION: 
COMMUNITY-BASED GUIDANCE 


Dysfunctions in the System 

The guidance process—helping people 
clarify goals and develop strategies for 
implementing these goals—has as its 
major function the linkage of people 
with resources. The frequent failure of 
the professional to discharge this basic 
function usually stems neither from the 
mediocrity of the professional nor from 
the inadequacy of counselor education, 
though in some cases both defects may 
mar performance. Rather, it usually 
stems first from the systematic deficiency 
already mentioned: Too many people 
are outside the educational system and 
thus are unable to find someone trained 
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to help them answer such questions as 
“Where am I going?" and "How do I get 
there?” 

Perhaps an even more critical problem 
is that structural weaknesses within the 
educational system lead to inadequate 
delivery of guidance even for those who 
can make use of that system. Although 
guidance is intended to serve and to lib- 
erate individuals, too often the practice 
has been to serve and maintain the sys- 
tem, as many studies of counselor role 
have noted (e.g., Ginzberg 1971). 

One possible solution to this dys- 
function is to place guidance in a 
community-based setting. Community- 
based guidance centers, though they 
might draw on the resources of nearby 
educational institutions, would be inde- 
pendent of control by these institutions. 
They would be open to any and all clients 
in the community, so that those who are 
outside the educational system would 
have somewhere to turn for help. 

The community-based counselors 
would act as educational brokers be- 
tween clients and resources, their pri- 
mary duty being to serve the client, not 
to maintain the system. Indeed, as in- 
dependent professionals, the counselors 
would be in a position to push particu- 
lar institutions in ways—and with a 
wholeheartedness—that would be im- 
possible if the institution were their 
employer. For example, the com- 
munity-based counselor could bring 
to bear moral or legal pressure that 
might force institutions to rethink old 
notions and to modify antiquated or ir- 
relevant rules. Thus, a shift in locale— 
from school to community—refocuses 
counselor loyalty from the institution to 
the individual. A few of the emerging 
centers, following several patterns rang- 
ing from some institutional affiliation to 
none, are described below. 


Programs 


The Regional Learning Service (RLS), 
àn agency located in central New York 
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and serving five counties, represents one 
viable plan for getting people and re- 
sources together. Reaching out to people 
of all ages and educational backgrounds 
who want to earn a high school diploma 
or college degree, change careers, clarify 
goals, or simply gain more knowledge, 
the RLS employs learning consultants to 
help clients select goals and plan an ap- 
propriate educational program. The 
learning consultant follows up on the 
clients by, for instance, putting them in 
touch with other people whose interests 
are similar to their own. Because RLS 
works in cooperation with—though is 
independent of—other educational 
programs in New York State, it can be 
particularly useful in having the indi- 
vidual's previous experience evaluated 
and accredited. The learning consul- 
tants, who are selected not for their 
academic backgrounds and credentials 
but for their personal qualities, are put 
through a training program that focuses 
largely on developing their informa- 
tional skills (Vickers 1973). 

A slightly different approach is illus- 
trated by the Community College of 
Vermont, an institution with neither a 
campus nor a full-time faculty. Estab- 
lished to serve a dispersed rural popula- 
tion, the college tailors both course offer- 
ings and schedules to the demands of the 
students. Since "counseling is the key 
to making this type of system work" 
(“Education for New Students" 1973), 
counselors actively keep in touch with 
students by telephone, maintain an 
open-door policy, andarrange for group 
get-togethers. i 

Another approach is that of the Career 
Counseling and Guidance Project of the 
National Institute of Education, which is 
aimed at “home-based” adults in the Prov- 
idence, Rhode Island, area. The primary 
purpose of the project is to provide in- 
formation (principally via telephone) 
about education, training, and careers to 
persons who may want to reenter the 
labor force. Heavy emphasis has been 
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placed on evaluating this program to see 
whether it serves a real existing need, 
whether such unusual methods as tele- 
phone guidance services and mobile 
career information centers are workable, 
and whether the program succeeds in its 
objectives of (a) encouraging clients to 
enroll in educational or training pro- 
grams that lead to employment and (b) 
developing the client’s ability to search 
for a job. 

Special counseling and placement 
agencies for women, such as Catalyst 
(New York City) and Washington Op- 
portunities for Women (Washington, 
D.C.) are also springing up. These cen- 
ters aim at helping women develop 
strategies for finding employment and 
at encouraging employers to develop 
flexible options for women. All these 
projects—though differing considerably 
in their scope, methods, and stage of 
development—at least approximate the 
ideal of community-based guidance. 
Scattered throughout the country are 
other innovative programs; most of 
them are funded through private 
sources, though some with institutional 
affiliations receive federal subsidies. For 
instance, women's centers are evolving 
on college campuses everywhere; most 
ofthese programs exist outside the regu- 
lar institutional guidance System, even 
though they are based in a college set- 
ting, and are aimed at facilitating wom- 


en’s reentry into the world of work or 
education. 


Alan Entine (1974), an economist at 
the State University of New York at 
Stony Brook, has initiated a number of 
programs to facilitate midcareer changes, 
including (a) an information program 
based on a data bank of Opportunities 
and resources in the community, (b) a 
plan for counseling the oversupply of 
blue-collar workers over 35 who are 
employed by the New York Telephone 
Company, (c) an economics course that 
students take for credit and community 
adults take not for credit but to receive 
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career counseling in three sessions, and 
(d) a faculty redevelopment project for 
faculty in the system. 

Another university-based but com- 
munity-oriented program is the Oakland 
Continuum Center at Oakland Uni- 
versity in Michigan. The center, estab- 
lished by Priscilla Jackson, tested women 
and helped them find direction for their 
abilities; Eleanor Driver expanded the 
program into a series of sessions de- 
signed as an “Investigation into Identity” 
so that women could explore themselves, 
Currently, under Elinor Waters’ leader- 
ship, the center serves both men and 
women in three ways: It helps them in- 
vestigate their identity, it helps them de- 
velop specific strategies for career explo- 
ration, and it offers a systematic credit 
leadership training program. 

The Comprehensive Employmentand 
Training Act (CETA) bodes well for 
community-based guidance, whether lo- 
cated in an institutional setting or not. 
CETA authorizes funds to states and 
local governments to train and offer 
Support to out-of-school unemployed 
youth and adults. In addition, the Office 
of Education recently announced plans 
to fund ten or twelve Educational Op- 
portunity Centers authorized by the 
1972 Education Amendments. 

The interest in adult guidance exists; 
programmatic models are available; 
legislation has been enacted to facilitate 
community-based guidance. What is 
needed now is a systematic plan for de- 
livery on a national scale, coupled with 
imagination and a grasp of political 
realities, NI 
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Agency Settings 
for Career Guidance 


Donn E. Brolin 


Considerable need exists for community 
agencies to render quality career guid- 
ance services to a large portion of our 
population. Although many such pro- 
grams do exist and are evolving around 
the country, the need for many more is 
evident. This article contains a review of 
some of the current career guidance 
agencies and services, recommendations 
for some needed changes, and sugges- 
tions for a more competency-based 
orientation by agency personnel. 


CAREER GUIDANCE AGENCIES 


Career guidance agencies are lodged 
primarily in manpower, rehabilitation, 
and public and private social service 
agencies, although business and industry 


are also moving more into this important 
area, 


Manpower Agencies 


In recent years special career guidance 
programs have evolved in state employ- 
ment agencies—programs in basic edu- 
cation, classroom and/or trade training, 
training in job seeking skills, career ex- 
ploration, paid on-the-job training, and 
specialized job placement assistance. 
These services have grown out of the 
needs of welfare clients and other disad- 
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vantaged persons, including youth, co ; 
rectional inmates, and armed forces per- 
sonnel. The Manpower Development. 
and Training Act (MDTA), the Work In- 
centive Program (WIN), the Concen- 
trated Employment Program (CEP), Job. 
Opportunities in the Business Sector 
(JOBS), and the Job Corps are programs 
that were created to meet special needs. 

The agency also offers labor informa- 
tion, job banks, programs for handi- 
capped and older workers, youth ser- 
vices, minority group programs, vete- 
rans' services, and other career guidance 
services. The Comprehensive Employ- 
ment and Training Act (CETA) of 1978 
has substituted a decentralized and de- 
categorized program so that local needs - 
can be better met by agency services. 


Rehabilitation Agencies 


Traditionally rehabilitation agencies 
provide services to individuals who have 
a variety of physical, emotional, intellec- : 
tual, sensory, and behavioral handicaps 

that prevent them from being assimi- E 
lated into the labor market. The state E 
vocational rehabilitation agency, due to 

large case loads and travel responsibili- 3 
ties, cannot always offer intensive career 
guidance. Its counselors therefore often 
depend on rehabilitation facilities (work- 
shops) and rehabilitation centers to assist 
them in more extensive career guidance - 
activities, Such facilities offer a work en- 4 
vironment in which clients can learn 3 
about industrial work requirements, — 
work habits, work skills, and work be- 
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haviors and can explore different jobs 
while receiving career guidance. Two 
such agencies are described below. 

Vocational Counseling and Rehabilita- 
tion Services, in St. Louis, Missouri, of- 
fers two types of services to urban clients: 
(a) career guidance for any adult having 
problems clarifying educational goals, 
work abilities, or other job possibilities 
and (b) rehabilitation services, including 
comprehensive work evaluation, social 
security disability determinations, per- 
sonal adjustment training, training for 
job seeking skills, and job placement. In 
the first case, vocational counselors test 
and counsel self-referred or agency- 
referred individuals about occupational 
possibilities, Individuals receiving the 
second service obtain remunerative work 
training in a realistic production setting 
operating under accepted business stan- 
dards. The agency also offers a small- 
scale homebound work program for in- 
dividuals capable of performing work 
but physically unable to leave the home 
situation; classes for clients who, despite 
adequate intellectual skills, need basic 
academic instruction to qualify for possi- 
ble jobs; and family counseling, although 
the agency recognizes that even more 
emphasis is needed in this area. 

Portal Programs, Inc., in Grafton, 
Wisconsin, has evolved from a small 
work activity center for severely retarded 
persons to a comprehensive county ser- 
vice for those with all types of handicaps, 
from mild to severe. All trainees, no mat- 
ter how low their productivity, are 
guaranteed 50 cents an hour and receive 
more if their work warrants it. With this 
remunerative opportunity and a 
businesslike but accepting environment, 
often the agency's main problem is con- 
vincing those who have competitive 
employment potential to leave after they 
have acquired the necessary skills. The 
agency also offers basic living skills and 
academic instruction for those needing 
them. Mental health, special education, 
Vocational education, and other pro- 
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grams cooperate closely with the agency's 
delivery of services and often send their 
own personnel to work intensively with 
Portal's staff. A summer program for 
handicapped public school youth has 
been a tremendous success, giving these 
youngsters an opportunity to learn about 
the world of work, develop vocational 
skills, and make money, rather than re- 
maining home for the summer with 
nothing to do. This agency exemplifies 
what can be done ina small community if 
agencies, the community, and parents 
join together to better meet the career 
development needs of its citizens. 


Social Service Agencies 


Several social service agencies have be- 
come more active in providing career 
guidance to individuals. For example, 
counseling services are springing up for 
ex-offenders, alcoholics, drug addicts, 
and ex-mental patients to prevent the 
reoccurrence of their problems. Proba- 
tion and parole agencies, courts, de- 
partments of corrections, mental health 
centers, halfway houses, and private 
agencies have established special pro- 
grams for their clientele. Positive peer cul- 
ture and other group techniques have 
gained considerable favor in recent 
years. The involvement of the entire 
family in career guidance problems is 
also receiving more attention. : 
An example of a dynamic program is 
that of the Roanoke (Virginia) Social 
Service Bureau for public assistance re- 
cipients, called the Job Orientation and 
Motivation Project (JOMP). The pro- 
gram, designed to help these individuals 
gain confidence and find jobs, uses 
group counseling to focus on the main 
obstacles to their employment. As a re- 
sultof this program, the service worker is 
no longer being seen as a “fire fighter 
but as a facilitator who uses “new-found 
goal-oriented vocational guidance tools 
and group dynamics expertise” (Frank & 
Martin 1974, p. 8). This clear-cut role has 
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helped the professional worker by im- 
proving his or her job satisfaction 
through the elucidation of an identity, 
and it has helped the employer by pro- 
viding better and more satisfied workers. 
An innovative project is being con- 
ducted at the University of Arizona 
under the University Year for Action 
Program of the federal agency AC- 
TION, ACTION brings together 
VISTA, the Peace Corps, SCORE, ACE, 
Foster Grandparents, and several other 
federal volunteer programs. College 
students sign up as VISTA volunteers 
for one year as part of their graduate 
program. Students work in a variety of 
areas—adult and juvenile corrections, 
alcoholism counseling, drug counseling, 
rehabilitation counseling, health and so- 
cial services for Indians, and youth coun- 
seling with unwed mothers. Students as- 
sume many career guidance activities 
that agency staff members never seem to 
have enough time to do, particularly job 
development, job placement, and 
follow-up counseling. Thus they provide 
valuable career guidance services while 
gaining extensive field experience dur- 
ing their college training. 


IMPROVING AGENCY SERVICES 


Fortunately, hands-on experiences are 
being recognized and practiced as a 
more viable method of career guidance 
for many individuals than the traditional 
method of verbal interchange and 
paper-and-pencil testing. Although slow 
to evolve in many agencies, there is oc- 
curring more use of instructional pack- 
ages, modules, job tryouts, and audio- 
visual techniques. Career guidance sys- 
tems such as the JEVS Work Samples 
(developed at Philadelphia’s Jewish 
Employment and Vocational Service), 
the Vocational Evaluation System, the 
Job Survival Skills Package, the Career 
Awareness Laboratory (CAL), and a new 
life skills program are emerging prod- 
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ucts. Despite the improvements 
have resulted from the efforts of m 
agencies, much remains to be done. H 
are some recommendations. 


l. Agency personnel should helj 
educational institutions rejuvenate aj 
inject the educational system with 
career development orientation, provid: 
ing numerous educational offerings to 
meet the diverse learning styles ané 
needs of students (rather than forcing 
them to fit into the system). It is impo 
tant to initiate career guidance and dez 
velopment in the early years so it bez 
comes infused throughout the educa: 
tional system. It would be valuable for 
schools to secure more involvement wi 
community agencies. This becomes 
especially important with the movement 
to mainstream special education stu- 
dents into regular classes. 


2. Agency personnel should educate? 
noneducational agencies about career 
education: what it is, how they can con: 
tribute toit, and how they can coordinate" 
their efforts with each other and the 
educational system. Relevant and col’ 
laborative relationships between the 
school and the community agencies 
would enable this goal to be achieved. 


3. Agency personnel should systema: | 
ically identify those competencies indi- — 
viduals need in order to function suc- 
cessfully in the kind of environments in — 
which they will be living and working. 
The contributions of schools and other 
agencies need to be specified to assure à 
continuum of career development ser- 
vices at the various stages of each indi- 
vidual's lifetime. 


4. Agency personnel should effec- 
tively use different kinds of personnel so 
that those individuals with no college 
training can assist professional workers — 
in the delivery of career guidance ser- - 
vices. Volunteers, people in business and 
industry, and parents should becalled on 
in these efforts. 
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5. Agency personnel should justify a 
program's efficacy by requiring the 
program's staff to define program objec- 
tives operationally, to specify how each 
of these objectives will be met and 
evaluated, and to measure the extent to 
which each of these objectives has been 
achieved. Agency workers need to spend 
most of their time on actual career guid- 
ance activities, not in shuffling papers 
and reporting esoteric figures to justify 
their existence. 


6. Agency personnel should desig- 
nate an existing agency in each large 
community and district (such as the 
Employment Service) to serve as a fixed 
point of referral for career guidance ser- 
vices. Carlucci (1974) has pointed out 
that we lack one good human service 
network to bring together the hundreds 
of narrowly based health, education, 
welfare, and manpower programs 
operating in virtual isolation from one 
another. He reported that 9 out of 10 
people need several kinds of service 
rather than just one kind. 


COMPETENCY-BASED SERVICES 


Agencies need to become more con- 
cerned with the total individual than with 
crisis counseling. Agency personnel as 
well as educators should provide career 
guidance and development services that 
teach skills in daily living, personal-social 
skills, and occupational skills. Elsewhere 
(Brolin 1974) I have identified 22 com- 
petencies in these three areas as being 
absolutely essential for educable men- 
tally retarded persons if they are to se- 
cure a satisfactory and satisfying level of 
vocational and community adjustment. 
The competencies and their respective 
areas are presented below. j 
Skills in daily living include: managing 
family finances; caring for home fur- 
nishings and equipment; caring for per- 
sonal needs; raising children and living 
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with family; buying, planning, and pre- 
paring food; selecting, buying, and mak- 
ing clothing; engaging in civic activities; 
utilizing recreation and leisure time; and 
getting around the community. Attain- 
ment of these nine competencies will en- 
able individuals to manage a home, a 
family, finances, and themselves. 

Personal-social skills include: attaining 
self-awareness and appraisal; acquiring 
self-confidence and a positive self- 
concept; achieving socially responsible 
behavior; developing and maintaining 
appropriate interpersonal relationships; 
achieving independence; making good 
decisions and solving problems; and 
communicating appropriately with 
others. Attainment of these seven com- 
petencies will enable individuals to learn 
those personal and interpersonal skills so 
vital to vocational and community func- 
tioning. 

Occupational skills include: knowing 
about and exploring occupations; select- 
ing and planning appropriate occupa- 
tional choices; developing appropriate 
work behaviors; developing physical and 
manual skills; acquiring a specific job 
skill; and seeking, securing, and main- 
taining appropriate employment. At- 
tainment of these six competencies will 
enable individuals to obtain employment 
commensurate with their abilities, in- 
terests, and needs. 


CONCLUSION 


Career guidance agencies can make a 
gnificant contribution by identifying 
special needs and assisting clients in mov- 
ing toward occupations that. will meet 
those needs. A primary need of many is 
to build self-confidence so that they be- 
lieve they can be successful. Too many 
job failures result from job dissatisfac- 
tion due to a worker's having received 
poor guidance or having grabbed any- 
thing that was available. 

Hundreds of exemplary programs 
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and thousands of dedicated individuals REFERENCES 
are contributing to the improvement of 
career guidance in agency settings, but 
there is a need to make these educa- 
tional, social, and vocational programs 
more coordinated, more responsive, and Rehabilitation Record, 1974, 1(5), 6-8. 
more relevant to a great number of 
people, no matter how limited or how clients find confidence and jobs. Social and Rehabil 
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Recently those in the field of guidance have acknowledged the influencing and 
supplementary role that parents, career professionals, and other institutional surrogates 
such as the media and voluntary social agencies can and do play in creating the assump- 
tions, definitions, and realities of career preparation and choice among students. This 
activist role of the institutional surrogates has caused guidance practitioners to explore new 
ways of providing career guidance, The effect has been a diffusion of authority and 
responsibility for the outcomes of career guidance in the lives of students. 

Correspondingly, there has been a movement to extend career guidance beyond the 
school to the broader arena of the community. One such effort, developed by the Boy 
Scouts of America, isa career-based program called "Exploring," a coeducational program 
for young adults between the ages of 14 and 20. The theoretical base for this activity is 
consistent with the traditional purposes of the Boy Scouts of America. These purposes have 
been and continue to be aimed toward providing an enrichment program designed to build 
desirable qualities of character, to provide training in the responsibilities of citizenship, and 
to promote personal fitness. While these purposes are classical in the context of youth-serv- 
ing agencies, the methodology and program format of "Exploring" are contemporary. 
They are far broader than the woodcraft and campcraft skills that have popularly charac- 
terized the scouting movement. 

The career orientation of "Exploring" is only one dimension of life style development 
emphasized in the program. The world of work and the preparation of a student for it are 
seen in the framework of balanced activities that include outdoor, citizenship, service, 
Social, and personal fitness experiences. In “Exploring,” no less than in any other arena, 
youngsters are searching for adult experts" who will model their career and life style focus 
. By collaborating with career experts who have skills 
ults plan programs with adults and peers to meet the 
r exposure happens through biweekly meetings of the 


The Explorer unit structure Provides opportunities for individual leadership skills de- 


; is and 
continued development of career education is evidence of that hd Whatis See 
ntary agency of the multidimensional program structure 
Career development. The “Exploring” program, in its 
s can le, is firmly committed to continuing to expand the 
intellectual curiosity of young men and women by seeking and probing with honesty and 
care the human, spiritual, and physical environments. It is a life style development ap- 


proach in career guidance and counseling. —Randolph R. S 1 
Executive, National Council, Boy Scouts of dio ee 
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If you have graduates who can 
identify these aircraft parts, tell them 
we have steady jobs waiting. 


And, even though they're mechanically inclined, if they We're also confident that your graduates will be. 
can't, we'll teach them. We'll make them experts. We'll give — happy in their work: How broad a spectrum of training are we 
them the high-skill training that will help them eam a good — talking about? Enormous. There are 48 specialties in the 
living if they ever choose to leave us. Mechanical orea, 55 in Electronics, 49 In Administration, 70 

But what about the young men and women who don't X 
have mechanical aptitude? The Air Force takes the position bs. openings for so many varied talents, 
that every young man or woman we accept has an aptitude don't have to try to put a round peg in 
for something important. Sometimes that talent is obvious. hole. We've got the right niche for 
Sometimes it is hidden. Therefore, the first job we set for our- eryone, 
selves is to find and measure these talents. e are many other interesting 

Through a carefully researched two-and- ofthe Air Force story We could go 
one-half hour examination, we discover 
their strong points in the Mechanical, ational opportunities such as our Community 
Electronic, Administrative and General ge of the Air Force Program, which can lead to 
Occupational fields. It's important to 'ce version of an Associate in Technology De- 
remember that this test does not We could tell you about the comfortable living 
measure technical knowledge, but 4 ditions, the opportunities for travel and recreation, 
aptitude. Once we know that, gi rather than go into that here, we'd like 10 provide you 
we're confident of our ability literature that will cover these matters in the detail 
to provide first class training (we they deserve. Simply wite: Alr Force Educational Affairs, 
have 7,000 Instructors who. Box A. Randolph Air Force Base, Texas 76448. Or ask your 


do nothing else), : V local recruiter. The Air F 
i Lending Wings to Education 
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Section III 


| Methods, 
Strategies, 

and 
Competencies 
for 
Implementation 


How can we accomplish some of our desired goals in 
career guidance programs? What methods and 
competencies do guidance and counseling personnel 
need in order to achieve their objectives? In this section 
authors cite important questions that program 
developers need to ask, and they identify a variety of 
strategies, methods, and resources that might be 
appropriately used to achieve different kinds of career 
development goals. They also examine the state of the 
art of counselor competencies in career guidance. This 
section offers counselors and counselor educators 
some ideas and suggestions for new directions in 
inservice and preservice training for career guidance 
effectiveness. 


New Career Development Strategies: 
Methods and Resources 


duliet V. Miller and Libby Benjamin 


A comprehensive view of career de- 
velopment dictates a review, an evalua- 
tion, and an expansion of strategies used 
in career guidance programs. Several 
forces underlie this need: (a) the ex- 
panded age range of the population 
served, which now stretches from pre- 
school to postretirement; (b) the unique 
needs of special populations; (c) the radi- 
cal change in life styles and goals in to- 
day's culture; (d) the ever-increasing 
numbers of individuals making major 
occupational changes, even at midlife; 
(e) the dramatic change in learning set- 
tings as career development concepts are 
becoming infused into all areas of the 
curriculum; and (f) the trend toward ac- 
countability for whatever methods are 
chosen to achieve educational goals. 
The selection of methods and re- 
sources for a career guidance program 
must be preceded by a number of pro- 
gram planning steps. Several recent 
writers (Cook 1979; Jones et al. 1972; 
O'Hare & Lasser 1971) have suggested 
the advantages of using a comprehensive 
Systems approach for developing career 
guidance programs. This approach in- 
volves a number of Steps, which ulti- 
mately result in career guidance pro- 


Juliet V. Miller is Assistant Director of Mea- 
surements and Guidance in the Oakland 
Schools in Pontiac, Michigan, Libby Benja- 
min is Associate Director for User Services in 
the ERIC Counseling and Personnel Services 
Information Center at the University of 
Michigan in Ann Arbor, 
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grams that are tailored to the needs of | 
the individuals whom the program 
serves. Basically, this approach includes 
four steps: needs assessment, develop- 
ment of goals and objectives, identifica- 
tion and selection of guidance strategies 
(methods and resources), and program 
evaluation. 

The systems approach assumes that 
effective program development includes 
the use of all four steps, This means that 
needs assessment (the identification and 
prioritizing of individual needs) and the 
development of program goals and ob- 
jectives must precede the selection of 
guidance strategies and that program 
evaluation must follow such selection so 
that information about the effectiveness - 
and efficiency of the strategies can be - 
used in subsequent program revision. ^ 


QUESTIONS TO ASK 
ABOUT STRATEGIES 


Several key questions should be explored — 
as potential guidance strategies are being 
reviewed. 

What is the learning potential? Once ^ 
guidance objectives have been de- 
veloped, information about various 
strategies should be analyzed to assess 
their effectiveness in facilitating the 
types of outcome behaviors desired. 
Sources of this information might be 
journal articles, published reports, dis- 
cussions with others who have used the 
methods, and method reviews (Budke 
1971; Campbell & Vetter 1971; Camp- 
bell et al. 1973; Hansen 1970; Miller & 
Leonard 1974; Walz 1972). 
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How appropriate is the strategy? Specific 
strategies and resources are often de- 
signed for use with individuals who are at 
a particular developmental level (e.g., 
elementary students) or who have par- 
ticular characteristics (e.g., disadvan- 
taged students) When selecting 
strategies, such individual characteristics 
aseducationallevel, ability, achievement, 
educational and occupational aspiration, 
sex, ethnic membership, self-concept, 
and motivation should be considered. 

What is the expertise of available staff? 
Another critical factor to consider in 
selecting strategies is staff competencies. 
All other factors being equal, a strategy 
should be selected either because some- 
one on the existing staff has, or can ac- 
quire through training, the requisite ex- 
pertise or because other resource people 
are available. 

What program resources are available? 
Guidance strategies require specific 
facilities, equipment, and materials that 
often are quite costly. Therefore, 
methods should be selected only if they 
can be implemented with existing re- 
sources or with obtainable resources. 

What impact will the strategy have on the 
existing program? The selection of new 
guidance strategies represents a change 
effort. Because change in one part of a 
program usually requires subsequent 
changes in other parts of the program, 
change is often difficult to initiate and 
maintain. In selecting a guidance 
strategy, it is important to consider its 
impact on other parts of the program. In 
general, it is preferable to select those 
strategies that either will require only 
minimal change or will be compatible 
with the existing program. 


STRATEGIES FOR 
LIFE CAREER DEVELOPMENT 


Below are described a selected group of 
career guidance strategies that seem to 
hold promise for facilitating the guid- 
ance outcomes defined by the new life 
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career development concepts. Each de- 
scription includes an overview of the 
strategy, possible broad career guidance 
outcomes that the strategy might facili- 
tate, and references to further informa- 
tion. 

Achievement Motivation Training. This 
strategy consists of a number of proce- 
dures designed to increase individuals’ 
motivation to achieve success by helping 
them function more independently and 
efficiently. Such programs involve these 
tasks: (a) teaching individuals the charac- 
teristics of high achievers, (b) teaching 
strategies that could lead to high 
achievement, (c) helping individuals set 
both short- and long-term goals, and (d) 
providing support for achieving self- 
determined goals. This strategy can lead 
to the fulfillment of career guidance 
goals related to self-development and 
career planning. Increased motivation to 
achieve helps individuals feel more posi- 
tive about themselves and helps them 
develop effective goal setting behaviors 
(Alschuler 1969; Carlson 1972; Kopita 
1973; McClelland 1968). 

Assessment Techniques. Assessment 
techniques include standardized tests 
and other measurement techniques that 
are designed to measure specific indi- 
vidual characteristics. Traditionally, 
career guidance has relied heavily on 
norm-referenced testing to provide in- 
formation about self for use in career 
planning. Recently developed criterion- 
referenced tests are designed to measure 
an individual’s performance in relation 
to specific program objectives by report- 
ing the number of objectives achieved 
and the nature of errors made on objec- 
tives not achieved (Harsh 1974; Jones 
et al. 1972). A number of available career 

lanning programs combine norm- 
ceed ba ue eni and ability data 
with information about an individual's 
values, interests, and career plans. These 
programs use extensive reporting for- 
mats that provide both the individual 
and the counselor with an array of in- 
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formation appropriate for use in career 
planning (American College Testing 
Program 1972; College Entrance 
Examination Board 1971; Prediger 
1973; Psychological Corporation 1973; 
Science Research Associates 1968). In 
helping individuals understand their 
own personal characteristics, assessment 
data relate to self-development objec- 
tives. In addition, as career planning 
programs help individuals relate self- 
information to career options, assess- 
ment data also lend support to career 
planning objectives. 

Career Resource or Learning Centers. The 

availability of career resources, physical 
facilities, equipment, and adequate staff- 
ing remains a prerequisite for the de- 
velopment and effective implementation 
of a variety of career guidance strategies. 
The concept of the career resource 
center recently has been expanded to in- 
clude the availability of comprehensive 
resources; physical space for the use of 
those resources with clients ona group or 
individual basis; differentiated staffing, 
including volunteers, paraprofessionals, 
learning resource specialists, and coun- 
selors; and outreach services to facilitate 
the use of resources in settings other 
than the center. The most sophisticated 
career resource centers include com- 
prehensive information systems for stor- 
age and retrieval of information, cur- 
riculum linkages, and carefully designed 
career guidance experiences to help in- 
dividuals use the resources effectively 
(Alameda County School Department 
1972; Circle et al. 1968; Hansen 1971; 
Indiana Career Resource Center 1971; 
Loheyde 1972; Minnesota State De- 
partment of Education 1972; Moore 
1972; O'Neill 1972; Peterson et al; 1974; 
Willingham et al. 1972). 

Career Development Curriculum. Be- 
cause they provide career development 
experiences for a large number of per- 
sons, the existing school curriculum and 
the classroom setting can be used effi- 
ciently for implementing career guid- 
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ance. It is important to consider three 
factors in using the curriculum model, 
First, new curriculum materials must be 
developed to deal with the life career 
development concepts. Second, indi- 
vidualization is needed so that individu- 
als can explore information that is per- 
sonally relevant. Finally, teachers must 
be trained to be effective in relating to 
individuals and in structuring the class- 
room situation so that exploration may 
occur. Infusion of career development 
concepts into the curriculum can be 
helpful in facilitating self-awareness and 
career awareness and in developing 
career planning behaviors. Counselors 
should have an active role in curriculum 
development and implementation and 
should help individuals apply classroom 
learnings to their personal career plan- 
ning through ongoing guidance services 
(Adkins 1970; Benson 1972; Birk & 
Tanney 1973; Carr et al. 1972; Cunha 
1972; Human Development Services 
1974; Minnesota State Department of 
Education 1972; Oregon State Depart- 
ment of Education 1968; Talbot et al. 
1972; Vetter & Sethney 1972). 
Decision-Making Training. Current 
theories of career development stress the 
importance of decision making, and a 
number of programs have been de- 
veloped to teach decision making 
through the use of either the computer 
or the curriculum. These programs em- 
phasize the exploration and clarification 
of personal values, the study of the 
decision-making process, and the use of 
data about self and environment. Such 
programs also provide opportunities for 
individuals to acquire and use 
decision-making skills in simulated or 
real-life situations. Decision-making 
training programs enhance self- 
development by helping individuals 
identify personal values and relate them 
to future career options. The major out- 
come of these programs is the develop- 
ment of skills in planning and decision 
making, which can be used to cope effec- 
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tively throughout life (Arutunian 1973; 
Chapman et al. 1973; Friel 1972; Gelatt 
1968; Gelatt et al. 1972, 1973; MacKen- 
zie & Manuel 1971; Smith 1973). 
Media. Career guidance typically 
makes use of various forms of media 
(written, audio, audiovisual, computer, 
and simulated experience) to communi- 
cate information to individuals. The 
more traditional uses of media consist of. 
such prepackaged materials as occupa- 
tional information kits, films, or 
filmstrips. The media approach, al- 
though often useful, has some potential 
dangers. First, it is difficult to indi- 
vidualize the materials to varying levels 
of vocabulary, reading, and motivation. 
Second, media of this type provide one- 
way communication, which does not 
allow the individual an opportunity to 
seek interpretation and clarification of 
the information. Simulated experiences 
provide individuals with the opportunity 
to participate in situations paralleling 
real-life situations by allowing them to 
try out various behaviors and career 
planning options. Simulations, de- 
veloped in such areas as career decision 
making, work behaviors, and attitudes 
and occupational problem solving, ap- 
pear to be highly motivational. Two 
media approaches are the use of 
student-produced materials and the use 
of media for feedback, Client-produced 
media have the advantage of allowing 
those who are producing the materials to 
explore in depth those occupations of 
particular interest to them. Often the re- 
sults are more interesting and relevant to 
other individuals than are materials pro- 
duced by experts. Using media for feed- 
back to individuals enables them to prac- 
tice career-related behaviors and revise 
these behaviors based on the feedback. 
Media can be effective in promoting 
Career awareness, particularly when they 
are used for feedback to enhance self- 
development (Bertcher et al. 1971; 
Boocock 1967; Ganschow et al. 1970; 
Jones & Krumboltz 1970; Kagan 1970; 
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Krumboltz 1970; Nelson & Krumboltz 
1970; Varenhorst 1968). 

Value Clarification. Value clarification is 
a process that includes a number of steps, 
such as defining values, introducing a 
range of values, emphasizing the impact 
of values on actions and decisions, and 
helping individuals identify their per- 
sonal values. Value clarification can be 
used effectively with large groups, small 
groups, or individuals. Specific tech- 
niques include the use of role play, 
media, conflict situations, games, inter- 
views, problem situations, values ques- 
tionnaires, weekly reaction sheets, and 
time diaries. Value clarification most di- 
rectly affects self-development; how- 
ever, the value clarification process is es- 
sential to career planning and decision 
making (Carkhuff 1972; Chapman et al. 
1973); Gelatt et al. 1972, 1973; Hawaii 
State Department of Education 1971; 
Raths & Simon 1966; Simon et al. 1971). 


CONCLUSION 


Effective implementation of life career 
development concepts depends on ex- 
panded goals for career guidance, As 
goals expand, it is necessary to carefully 
evaluate guidance strategies currently in 
use and to seek new strategies, Use of a 
systematic approach to program de- 
velopment can insure feedback regard- 
ing the effectiveness of strategies and 
help prioritize areas in which new 
strategies are needed. Further explora- 
tion of the program descriptions found 
in the reference list can help in the pro- 
cess of selecting strategies that are par- 
ticularly appropriate for local career 
guidance program goals. Wi 
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Emerging Career Guidance Competencies 


Anita M. Mitchell 


The expanded role of counselors as 
facilitators of total life career develop- 
ment requires an expansion of their 
competencies. Counselors must be com- 
petent in helping individuals acquire the 
motivational strategies that will propel 
them through the development, mainte- 
nance, and use of an adequate self- 
concept, a sense of personal agency, and 
decision making skills. 

It is helpful to begin with two assump- 
tions: first, that all counselors in all set- 
tings are doing the best job they know 
how to do; second, that every healthy 

‘individual has an inexorable drive to 
grow and improve. Without assessing the 
quality of the counselor's current func- 
tioning, in this article I take a look at 
individual needs in relation to career de- 
velopment and at competencies coun- 
selors will need in order to become 
proactive. 

Career guidance must address total 
life development, and the emphasis must 
be on intrapersonal integration and on 
clients’ relationships with all facets of the 
environment. It is absurd to expect that 
the already overextended counselor can 
take on program planning, structuring, 
implementing, and evaluation respon- 
sibilities unless the counselor has an op- 
portunity to reorder priorities and to ef- 
fect some trade-offs. Since career de- 
velopment is a continuous process, and 
since many clients need assistance in 
shaping, integrating, and acting on 
emerging values, attitudes, and con- 
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cepts, counselors can no longer expect to 
be sole deliverers of career guidance; 
rather they must be managers, studying 
and interpreting the experiences and 
needs of their clients and drawing on all 
the human and material resources within 
the community. 


CAREER DEVELOPMENT NEEDS 


A study of career decision making in 
progress at the Ameriean Institutes for 
Research under contract with NIE is at- 
tempting a synthesis of theoretical 
statements and empirical studies that 
promises to add an understanding of the 
many influences in the career decision 
making process. This and other studies, 
such as that of Dinklage (Kroll et al. 
1970), underline the many skills persons 
need in order to move consciously and 
effectively through various phases of 
career development. Among these skills 
are awareness and acceptance of self in 
all dimensions—physical, social, psy- 
chological—including interests, atti- 
tudes, and values; awareness and under- 
standing of the world of work (including 
available training opportunities, em- 
ployment opportunities, trends, re- 
training needs, mobility factors, and 
economic meanings and consequences); 
employment skills; interpersonal skills; 
understanding of the relationship be- 
tween school experiences and the world 
of work; skills necessary to cope with 
change and to plan for the future; goal 
setting skills; decision making skills; 
self-development skills; understanding 
ofthe components and influences of life 
style; and ability to see self as construc- 
tionist (Peatling & Tiedeman 1975). 
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If clients are to have access to assis- 
tance and support in each of these areas, 
it is obvious that counselors need many 
competencies that typically are neither 
developed in counselor training institu- 
tions nor provided in most staff de- 
velopment programs. Assuming that 
counselors possess those competencies 
that have been covered in most counselor 
training programs, the focus here is on 
those most specifically related to meeting 
clients’ career development needs. 


COUNSELOR COMPETENCIES 


Analysis of the career development skills 
listed above reveals that many of the 
competencies needed are both cognitive 
and affective. Below they are grouped 
under several broad headings. 

Career Counseling Competencies. Because 
counselors have tended to interpret 
career as occupation, they have viewed 
the career counseling function narrowly. 
They need to broaden their view and 
develop competence in helping clients 
relate specific occupational and educa- 
tional decisions to their other life roles 
and their total life style. They need to 
become skilled in using new and emerg- 
ing assessment instruments with clients 
in clients’ exploration of self and of pos- 
sible options. They need to develop a 
repertoire of specific individual and 
Broup career counseling techniques, 
such as career life line, the meaning of 
Work exercises, work and leisure values, 
and career goal setting. 

Program Planning Competencies. Coun- 
selors have always had the responsibility 
and the freedom to plan programs. But 
Program planning has taken on new di- 
mensions. No longer are counselors 
Planning independently defined ac- 
tivities that they will perform with and/or 
for their clients. They must now team 
with other staff members to plan de- 
velopmental, comprehensive career 
guidance programs that are integrated 
into the curriculum and are designed to 
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include every student in the school or 
every client in the agency. Their con- 
tribution to this joint effort must be 
unique. As behavioral scientists and indi- 
vidual advocates, counselors must bring 
to these planning efforts the following 
competencies: (a) career development 
theory, to provide a theoretical base; (b) 
mastery of cognitive theory, to explain 
processing of information and openness 
to change; (c) mastery of personality 
theory, to plan for client development of 
commitment, sense of identity, increas- 
ing ownership of values, and fidelity to 
goals (Kroll et al. 1970); (d) knowledge of 
decision theory, to insure that clients’ op- 
tions are open, fluid, and broad (Gelatt et 
al. 1973; Kroll et al. 1970), and knowl- 
edge of vocational choice theory; (e) oc- 
cupational knowledge, including trends, 
optional training routes, employment 
opportunities, and sources of informa- 
tion; (f) curriculum development and 
organizational intervention; (g) skills in 
planning, structuring, implementing, 
and evaluating career development 
programs (Jones et al. 1972), including 
needs assessment and approaches to 
career development processes. 
Implementation Competencies. Among 
these are (a) career development explo- 
ration techniques; (b) individual and 
group assessment skills, including de- 
velopment and selection of data gather- 
ing materials and techniques; (c) under- 
standing of the relationships between oc- 
cupational choice and life style; (d) 
techniques for helping groups who have 
special needs (the aging, women, 
minorities, those of low socioeconomic 
status) with respect to career develop- 
ment and life style; (e) androgeny—an 
ability to feel, interpret, and deal with the 
effects of cultural socialization on the 
career development of men and women. 
Consultation Competencies. In dig 
ing framework of career de- 
ges programs, consultation skills 
are becoming increasingly important. 
Competencies needed include (a) skills in 
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effective consultation with other staff 
members (teachers, supervisors, other 
counselors) in order to make best use of 
the skills of all in the implementation of 
career development programs and (b) 
skills in consulting with representatives 
of other agencies, of homes, and of the 
community in order to use the potential 
of each for a common purpose. 

Linkage Competencies. The counselor 
needs to be an effective client advocate in 
communicating with other agencies with 
which the client is involved; in establish- 
ing linkage between agency placements; 
and in establishing follow-up and 
follow-through within and beyond the 
agency. 

Staff Development Competencies. As 
counselors increase their professional 
competencies, they will find that one of 
the best ways to help clients is to share 
their skills with the significant others in 
the client’s life. They may conduct work- 
shops or mini-courses for other staff 
members in such areas as career de- 
velopment concepts and techniques; 
management techniques; techniques for 
career information dissemination; and 
assisting clients in self-clarification, ef- 
fectiveness, selecting/generating objec- 
tives, selecting/generating criterion 
measures, and evaluating and monitor- 
ing client progress (Mitchell & John- 
son 1973), 

Evaluation Competencies. Counselors 
must be able to design and implement 
evaluation strategies, including selection 
and/or construction of evaluation in- 
struments and processes; time and task 
analysis; process evaluation, including 
implementation evaluation and en route 
progress evaluation; establishment and 
maintenance of monitoring procedures; 
administration of instruments; data col- 
lection, analysis, and interpretation; 
preparation of reports of product evalu- 
ation for lay and professional groups; 
use of data for decision making, includ- 
ing cost effectiveness, cost efficiency, and 

cost benefit data; and research skills, 
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Counselors can expect to be held ac 
countable for the evaluation of cay 


development programs. a 


NEEDED CHANGES 
IN COUNSELOR EDUCATION 


Ifcounselors are to be equipped with the ^ 


competencies identified above, both pre- 
service and inservice counselor educa- 
tion programs must address themselves 
to these areas. This will require changes 
in philosophy, goals, organization, ad- 
ministration, and instruction, as well as 
in content. Happily, many counselor 
training institutions already have iden- 
tified these needs and have instituted 
competency-based programs. 

Preservice Education. Most preservice 
education probably will continue to take 
place in the college or university setting. 
Program administrators will need to 
identify current status, need for change; 
and change strategies in the following 
areas: (a) trainee selection procedures, to 
determine, in advance of great invest- 
ments of training time and effort, 
whetheror nota trainee has the potential 
for the kind of development necessary to 
function effectively in the context of new 
counselor responsibilities in career de- 
velopment programs; (b) analysis of en- 
tering trainee competencies, followed by 
continuous monitoring of the trainee’s 
Progress in acquiring needed competen- 
cies; (c) modeling of these competencies 
by counselor educators; (d) oppor- 
tunities to demonstrate learned com- 
petencies in real situations and to obtain 
feedback from instructors and col- 
leagues; (e) instructors’ assessment of 
trainees’ progress, reflecting the opera- 
tional effectiveness of their com- 
petency-based programs; (f) progress 
checks early in the program and at fre- 
quent intervals; (g) hands-on experi- 
ences in courses; (h) planning of the in- 
ternship or fieldwork program, to insure 
that each trainee is placed in a setting 
that provides the opportunity for eX- 
perience in each of the learned com- 
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petencies as they relate to career de- 
velopment and to insure real rather than 
nominal supervision; (i) insuring of con- 
tinued current effectiveness by maintain- 
ing a placement service that assists 
trainees in the transition from study to 
application and that follows up to help 
them direct their efforts toward main- 
taining competencies and acquiring new 
competencies. 

Course Work. Preservice course work 
should include career development 
theory; cognitive theory; personality 
theory; vocational choice theory; deci- 
sion theory; counseling theory; consulta- 
tion theory; economics and political sci- 
ence; sociology, including studies of 
cultural differences, cultural change, 
cultural mores, the role of women and 
other minorities, and life styles; meas- 
urement techniques, particularly in the 
areas of personality, interests, and ap- 
titudes; sources of educational and oc- 
cupational information and community 
resources; information media, including 
computerized career guidance systems; 
self-awareness, self-analysis, and self- 
construction; effects of internal and ex- 
ternal influences on career decision 
making; program planning, structuring, 
implementing, and evaluating; systems 
change and organizational intervention. 

Staff Development. Once counselors are 
on the job they must plan for the mainte- 
nance and extension of their competen- 
cies. There are two main sources of con- 
tinuing education: staff development 
programs in-house and staff develop- 
ment programs elsewhere. In-house 
Programs use the agency leaders or 
other resident experts as models and 
trainers. Competency analysis of staff 
members will identify many who have 
competencies to share with their col- 
leagues. But there are many approaches 
to staff development that go beyond the 
agency staff and outside the agency It 
self. In each case the staff should assist in 
the statement of desired outcomes and 
the selection of the process. A consultant 
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might be brought in to work with the 
staff. Workshops might be sponsored by 
the agency and conducted in agency 
facilities. Off-site workshops and semi- 
nars might be arranged, either alone or 
in cooperation with other agencies, or 
they might be sponsored by other profit 
or nonprofit groups and attended with 
agency support. Professional confer- 
ences and conventions furnish oppor- 
tunities for introductions to many com- 
petencies and sometimes provide train- 
ing sessions at less cost than local training 
programs. Colleges and universities are 
sponsoring an increasing number of 
career development and career guid- 
ance/education workshops that give 
counselors opportunities to add to their 
competencies. 

Most important of all, professional or- 
ganizations must assume a vigorous 
stance in informing all publics of the 
changing role of the counselor and of 
counselors’ expanding competencies, 
particularly those related to career de- 
velopment. Professional organizations 
must also assume leadership in motivat- 
ing counselors to embrace their new role, 
must encourage educational institutions 
to provide appropriate training, and 
must themselves design programs that 
will enhance the competencies of their 
members. WM 
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Section IV 


The 
Interface 
with 

New 
Thrusts 

in 
Education 


This section emphasizes the need for counseling anc 
guidance personnel to look beyond the boundaries ı 
their own walls, resources, and programs to other 
disciplines and resources, The integration of career 
psychology, career guidance, and career education i 
discussed in relation to integration of the self. This 
section provides a brief glance at the emerging field 
alternative futures and the relationship of this field to 
career guidance, projecting implications for counselc 
Both articles focus on the career of the person as we 
as that of the career guidance counselor. 


Structuring Personal Integration 
into Career Education 


David V. Tiedeman 


Ginzberg, Ginsburg, Axelrad, and 
Herma electrified the field of vocational 
psychology in 1951 with their book, Oc- 
cupational Choice: An Approach to General 
Theory, In the first place, they focused 
attention in the field away from occupa- 
tional success and toward occupational 
choice. In the second place, they intro- 
duced time into the study of vocational 
psychology, Finally, they formulated ini- 
tial propositions about developmental 
stages and periods associated with occu- 
pational choice from childhood to young 


adulthood. In those stages the occupa- 


tional choice is supposed to advance 
from the condition of 
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guidance were ones focusing on the 


ment. His second major step was publi 
tion of The Psychology of Careers (195 
This now classic book incorporated 
theory of vocational development into 
life development framework, and 
changed the study of vocational psychol- 
ogy from that of singular vocational: 
events into that of the interactive and 
multitudinous vocational events that | 
occur from birth to death. He proposed 
that vocational development can be ex- 
pected to progress through stages of 
growth, transition, trial, maintenance, ` 
and decline. Career patterns take shape 
and find expression or give frustration 
within such a vocational development. 
framework. Personal integration may or 
may not occur before entropic structural 
differentiations leading to death set 2 
Career guidance tries to insure that in- 
tegration does occur. 


CAREER GUIDANCE: A FIRST STEP 


"The 1950s saw the swing from an occu- 
nal to a career psychology. The 
960s saw new social forces coalesce 
the new career development theory to 
make an impact on the practice of guid- 
ance. Professionally, the forces at play in 


necessity of doing individual em 
enough and well. The theo 
underpinnings of those forces origi- 
nated in psychotherapy and had a 
marked influence on the changing prac- 
tice. The fact that Ginzberg (1971) cor- 
rectly hypothesized a current conflict 
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rather than a confluence between coun- 
seling and the turning of vocation into 
career is one of the shames in our field. 
Actually, the work of Bordin, Nach- 
mann, and Segal (1963), Holland (1959), 
Roe (1956), Super (1957), and Tiedeman 
and O'Hara (1963) all emphasize the in- 
terplay of psychology and work. Inten- 
sive and extensive instruction, interview- 
ing, and counseling are needed to 

these understandings to the forefront of 
the mind in those we help. But therapy 
and career must be united in the person; 
they are never united in what others do 
for the person. Such help only makes 
personal integration possible, never as- 
sured. 


CAREER EDUCATION: A SECOND STEP 


Former U.S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion Sidney P. Marland, Jr. brought de- 
velopments in career psychology to à 
practical head in 1971, when he singled 
out career education asa major means to 
improve education, On his appointment, 
he quickly announced his intention for 
the field of career education at the 1971 
Convention of the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals meeting 
in Houston, Texas. There he proposed: 
Life and how to live it is the vocation of all 
of us. And the ultimate de: ae educational 
process on any level is how close it comes to prepar 
ing our people to be alive and active with their 
hearts and their minds, and for many, their hands 
as well. (p. 9) 

With this goal, Marland then took off 
from Venn's (1970) conclusion that "if 
we want an educational system designed 
to serve each individual and to develop 
his creative potential in a self-directing 
way, then we have work to do and at- 
titudes to change" (p. 4). According to 
Marland, “All our efforts pea 
Must be bent on preparing nts 
become proper usefully employed 
immediately upon graduation from high 
School or to go on to further formal 
education” (p. 5). Unfortunately, some 
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people, including many in 

and guidance, have taken only 

limited latter for the work we must 
do and the we must A 
recent computer search of ERIC. 


paradigm: Development of any decision 
about career potential has an anticipa- 
tion phase and an accommodation 
phase; the anticipation phase can be di- 
vided into steps of exploration, crystalli- 
zation, choice, and clarification, and the 
accommodation phase into steps of in- 
duction, reformation, and reintegration. 
First, the Tiedeman and O'Hara 
paradigm gives Ellis and Tiedeman an 
explicit basis for one person’s analysis of 
another's career decision. Then, 


In enunciating the aspect of accommodation, the 
paradigm argues that one of the things to which 
one must accommodate is the decision process it- 
self, But integration is the development of meaning 
that is independent of language as the instrument 
of that meaning. Thus the language of decision 
making, even though it is the medium through 
which understanding of the process comes, must be 
thrown off before the accommodation is com- 
plete: . .. By way of an essentially artistic activity, 
the counselor must take his client through these 
phases not with respect to a particular problem so 
much as with respect to the process itself. He must 
establish the client's proficiency in the language of 
the process, develop his awareness of this language 
and its effects, and, in the end, facilitate the indi- 
vidual's internalization of this process. In doing 
this, the counselor leaves the client with a sense of 
agency as a logical consequence. The state in which 
one believes one's self to be a significant agent in 
determining what happens to one comes not from 
convincing one about it but from the internalization 


of the decision process. (Ellis & Tiedeman 1970, pp. 
356-357, italics added) 


Miller and Tiedeman (1972) sub- 
sequently took off from Ellis and Tiede- 
man's gestaltlike declaration of decision 
process comprehension during decision 
making development and indicated in 
further detail how a decision making 
program can be organized in education 
so that process realization, nota student's 
projection onto the counselor of the stu- 
den''s responsibility for a decision, oc- 
curs and generalizes. Their essential 
propositions are noted in steps 2 and 3 
below. Miller-Tiedeman (1974) has also 
constructed an explicit Deliberate 

Decision-Making Education Program, 
which carries this detail into middle and 
secondary school operations. 
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Second: Watch Structure of Inquirer 

and Facts in Generation of Information 
Fuller, Bown, and Peck (1967) are 
acutely aware of the responsibility for 
knowing, a responsibility that must be 
confronted during instruction. In their 
theory, the heart of growth is the condi- 
tion of the learner's understanding of 
self in relationship with others. In their 
application of the Johari Window to this 
understanding, that part of the learner 
known to self and others is public. The 
part known to others but not to self is 
incongruent to the person. The part un- 
known to either self or others is uncon- 
scious. And the part known to self but 
not to others is private. The art of in- 
struction for self-learning requires the 
harmonization of the teacher's knowl- 
edge with the private sector of the indi- 
vidual's cognitive subsystem so that the 
private part normally resisting assimila- 
tion of knowledge can be brought 
through the incongruent sector known 
to teacher or counselor but not to indi- 
vidual into the public sector known to all. 
When private knowledge is enlarged by 
the known in this fashion, it becomes 
public knowledge; personal cognitive 
hierarchical restructuring or specific in- 
tegration and general reintegration 
takes place in the transitional process. 


Third: Create a Design 

for the Existence of Intuition 

during Self-Directing Assimilation 

Isit possible that, in instructing by means 
of a well-conceived design, we are on the 
threshhold of eliminating student abro- 
gation of responsibility for knowing 
While being instructed, particularly in 
the instruction associated with career 
guidance? I think so. 


THE IN-FORMING SYSTEM 


Risk is an essential condition for solving 
the paradox of intuition in development. 
Possibilities and progress must always be 
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traded off: Progress is bought at the ex- 
pense of possibilities, possibilities at the 
expense of progress. We decide in order 
to resolve, however slightly, our uncer- 
tainties in the structural changes needed 
progressively to go from A to B. The 
person comes to know this fact atincreas- 
ingly more fundamental levels of under- 
standing as the person develops self 
hierarchically, the way in which Tiede- 
man (1973) hypothesizes that self- 
development takes place. As the person 


also comes to know the truth in Polanyi's. 


(1966) assumption that “we can know 
more than we can tell” (p. 4), the person 
comes to know at increasingly more fun- 
damental levels of being that one’s own 
intuition is the engine of intelligence 
(Tiedeman 1972). The more a person 
risks to intuition, the more he or she de- 
velops hierarchically. This presents a 
challenging goal for career education. 
If structured appropriately, instruc- 
tion can play an important role in struc- 
turing in the self understanding of intui- 
tion in times of decision making de- 
velopment. The first needed aspect of 
the instructional role or design is that of 
access to information through a career or 
even a general library such as ERIC. The 
second needed aspect is the effect on the 
learning process; the “out there” can 
knowingly become the “in me” if the 
program or designs create a mediating 
effect (O’Hara & Tiedeman 1971) that 
makes individuals aware of their intui- 
tion as well as of information while they 
attack problems. How can this be done? 
Let's take ERIC's file of information as 
an example. Although the system has 
been in existence only since the mid- 
Sixties, the previously "fugitive" educa- 
tional resources incorporated into ERIC 
since then are now fairly complete and 
quite accurately assembled in one place. 
Completeness and accuracy constitute 
two of the conditions that persons at- 
tempt to use their minds to meet in their 
decision making. By letting their minds 
Cooperate with such systems as ERIC, 
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users are able to achieve both conditions 
more fully in relation to educational re- 
sources assembled since the mid-sixties. 
The availability of access to these re- 
sources through computer tapes gives 
more flexibility to the use of this infor- 
mation than was possible prior to ERIC. 
All the user has to do is let ERIC become 
adjuvant to the mind. ERIC and its 
migrofiche and associated journals then 
open for every person new vistas of con- 
tact with educational developments in 
the United States and other parts of the 
world heretofore unavailable. 

Several years ago Walz and Rich 
(1967) caught the magnitude of ERIC's 
new potential when they listed these es- 
sential characteristics of an in-forming 
system: (a) a store of information in- 
dexed so as to maximize the user's ability 
to locate rapidly what is relevant to his or 
her specific concerns and (b) two search 
strategies—a strategy identifying all 
materials dealing with any one concept 
and a coordinate index search strategy 
yielding information smaller in quantity 
but more directly relevant to the user's 
question. 

Walz and Rich argued that such an 
information system will have the follow- 
ing predictable general outcomes: (a) use 
will focus on synthesis and evaluation, (b) 
use will reveal information gaps, (c) use 
of impersonal information sources will 
increase, (d) opportunities for inter- 
professional interaction will increase, (e) 
information rather than books will be- 
come the primary focus for retrieval, and 
(f) information dissemination will be- 
come broader and faster, They proposed 
that ERIC would also influence the edu- 
cation of counselors through a primary 
focuson inquiry, a need for new learning 
approach skills, more personal Lane 
tion and integration, new methods o 
professional communication, and more 
collaborative efforts. As it might be with 
ERIC appropriately structured into 
counselor education, $0 1t ought to be 
with career resource centers appro- 
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priately structured into career educa- 
tion. But how? 


HOW? GENERALIZE! 


The beautiful integrative results that 
Walz and Rich attribute to counselor 
education from ERIC are too precious to 
leave to counselor education alone. 
These effects constitute explicit delinea- 
tion of maturation in comprehension of 
reintegrations through times of succes- 
sive personal cognitive differentiations. 
What one experiences and does when 
one thinks ought to be the major sub- 
stance and effects of career education. 
Joy and power from examined and pur- 
poseful experience can become the re- 
ward of every citizen if we but insure that 
career decision making interests are in- 
fused into career education in forms 
compatible with a general information 
system such as ERIC. 

However, as we put career decision 
making interests into career education, 
we must be exceedingly careful that what 
we do does not eliminate the very effect 
we seek. In order that personal responsi- 
bility in knowing can remain with the 
person being helped in career education, 
not with those who are structuring itin, it 
is essential that attention to analysis and 
help in decision making development be 
Structured in with care. The medium or 
career guidance program should mas- 
Sage personal growth in comprehension 
of differentiation and integration in each 
decision-making development, not be 
the primary message thereby making de- 
cisions for people. 

Let us therefore persevere in the goal 

of examining personhood while decid- 
ing during living, but let us keep looking 
carefully at the means of doing so in 
order that the means never preclude the 
goal but instead improve its realization 
for each person we help. Thatis the chal- 
lenge of career education: to improve 
such realization for every child, woman, 
and man. E 
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If the concept of a consciously facilitated lifelong process of career development Is to 
permeate the educational program, what must be expected of the schools? There Is a great 
danger that career education and development will be caught up in obsolete concepts that 
have relevance neither to today’s students nor to the conditions of a rapidly changing 
society. Schools must rise to the challenge of new expectations in several dimensions. 

First, we must learn to know and respect different kinds of people. Many teachers and 
counselors now employed in the schools have experienced a single cultural background 
and have little empathy for persons from different cultures. Therefore, one of the first skills 
every educator needs is in the realm of interpersonal relationships. Specific skills are 
needed for teaching educators how to communicate openly, establish good working 
relationships, and find ways for discovering resources and sharing them with students. The 
schools need teachers and counselors who have cast off old stereotypes about careers. 
Eliminating sex-role stereotypes and stereotypes regarding careers suitable for minority and 
nonminority persons is one of the fresh viewpoints needed. 


The counseling function must be generally 
should expand far beyond the office of th 
administrators, and lay citizens from the communi 
related to educational planning and career decisions. 
who know a great deal about the wide variety 
edgeable about the nature of career change in 
who understand the characteristics and life styles that 
Many schools are making it possible for students to observe 


broadened in the schools and universities, It 
e counselor and should involve teachers, 


ity in the whole process of advising as 
Needed are teachers and counselors 
of occupations available, who are knowl- 
the face of a rapidly changing society, and 
differentiate various occupations. 
and communicate with workers 


in all corte of work settings, The schools need to assume responsibilty for planni 


experiences in the community and at ie same si 
several other dimensions of learning about care: 

Closely associated with all of the other career education expectations of 
the skills of decision making. The 


need to help students develop 


time augmenting real life experiences with 
the school is the 


processes 
can all be brought into play in a 


values, expressing objectives, and assigning srr Jents in learning the 


variety of classroom situations in be per such as these are i 
nd rapidly changing careers, 1 geri 
rson's whole life style here and now. 


rintendent, School District of University City, 


of arriving at rational decisions. Wh 
can cope with a rapidly changing world a 
not something off in the future but are a pe 
G. Unruh, Assistant Supe 
Missouri. 
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Swinging into the Future 


Garry R. Walz 


Alternative futures. Futurism. Futurol- 
ogy. Futuristics. Not only are new words 
being added to our vocabulary, but new 
curriculums are being added to schools 
and colleges throughout the nation. Yet 
few writers have seen or expressed the 
linkage among alternative futures, ca- 
reer development, and career guidance. 

If there is a general recognition of the 
need to be planning for tomorrow, it 
would seem that career guidance should 
assign an especially high priority to assist- 
ing individuals to project into the future 
and make decisions and plans that are 
consonant with their futuristic images. 
Traditionally the past has been studied 
as a means to understanding the present. 
Perhaps now is the time to develop a 
heritage of the future, to increase every- 
one’s awareness of the need and capa- 
bility to think and act futuristically. For 
knowledge deals with the past, but all 
decisions are in the future. And decisions 
and plans are what career guidance is all 
about. 

Fortunately, there is ample evidence 
that counselors are aware of the need to 
consider the implications of the future. 
Long before such thinking became 
popular, Wrenn (1962) addressed him- 
self to imagining the future and consid- 
ering the implications of that future for 
counselor preparation and practice. The 
influence of his creative and forward 
thinking made itself evident in sub- 
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grams. Since that time, many counselors 
have demonstrated their awareness 
the importance of futuristic considera- 
tions and have been responsive to the 
need for special kinds of experiences for | 
their clients. 


with doomsday and Utopian predictions — 
as to what the future will bring, relatively 
little attention has been given to the d 
mands that will be made on individualsif | 
they are to cope effectively with the | 
world they will experience. Even the re-- 

cent Saturday Review/World anniversary | 
issue (1974), devoted to probing the fu- | 
ture, seemed to share this partiality for 
emphasizing technological develop: | 
ments and macroprograms while slight | 
ing discussion of demands on and | 
needed behaviors of individuals in the. 
future. Therefore, the focus of this arti- 
de is, first, on imaging new demands that | 
will have an impact on the citizen of 2000 

A.D, from a career development perspec- 
tive and, second, on determining wh: 

career guidance strategies should be in- 
voked now to prepare for the future. — 


IMAGES OF THE BEHAVIORAL FUTURE _ 


Futuristic forecasters regularly have cau- 
tioned against making a common erro 
negative forecasting, or underestimatin| 
the amount and direction of change. It 
understandable that one may choose to 
play it safe by making very conservative - 
and limited predictions of the changes — 
that may occur. For present purposes, | 
however, overshooting may be more 

helpful than undershooting; if one plans — 
for events before they happen, one has 
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probably not harmed anyone but rather 
has provided individuals with behaviors 
that anticipate conditions yet to come. 


Choosing 

A proliferation of choices of near expo- 
nential proportions will characterize 
people's life space in the future. In every 
aspect of their lives—types of schools 
and colleges and offerings within them, 
occupations, products, services, life 
styles—individuals will be continuously 
confronted with having to make critical 
life decisions, often with only limited in- 
formation and with pressing time con- 
straints. Even now victims of overchoice 
are numerous in society; they are people 
who are unable or unwilling to make de- 
cisions or who avoid the need to choose 
by adopting rigid, stereotyped attitudes 
and behaviors. 

If individuals in, the future are to 
utilize the offerings of a pluralistic so- 
ciety, they must possess as part of their 
coping armamentarium keen competen- 
cies in option generation and decision 
making. Nothing less than a systematic 
approach and a confidence born of suc- 
cessful mastery of complex decisions will 
suffice. Successful outcomes will be the 
result of an individual's capacity to create 
new options where it was believed that 
none existed and to experience decision 
making as corroboration of the power of 
the self to enhance its becoming. Coping 
behavior will be exemplified not by a pas- 
sive acceptance of what must be done but 
by a striving for those situations that will 
allow an individual to generate and 
adopt ideas and plans that will augment 
his or her attainments. 


Learning 

The transient society of the future will 
ask much of its citizens. For those for 
whom it reserves its most bountiful re- 
wards, it will demand a yearning for 
learning, a zesty appetite for mastering 
the new and the challenging. The span of 
Most ideas, thoughts, concepts, and skills 
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will be considerably reduced. A fact 
learned today will need to be replaced 
with a new fact tomorrow. Permanence 
of ideas and skills will be an atavism to be 
combated. 

In particular, individuals will need to 
adopt new modes of learning to assimi- 
late large bodies of information, to 
evaluate the quality and utility of infor- 
mation, and to draw valid inferences and 
generalizations. Of much importance 
will be the capacity of individuals to 
utilize information technology through 
cable TV, videotapes, and other mediain 
order to bring to any situation all availa- 
ble information and accumulated. ex- 
perience. Books of the future will be the 
custom products of skillful users of in- 
formation systems who artfully extract 
from massive information banks and put 
between covers all that is relevant and 
pertinent to their particular ‘needs. 

To a large extent, the richness and vi- 
brance of an individual’s life career will 
depend on that person’s capacity to re- 
cycle and renew his or her ideas and 
skills. On career guidance rests a unique 
responsibility for the quality of self- 
learning and self-exploration. Thor- 
ough and continuing self-learning will 
provide the base for knowing the world 
outside the person. 


Relating 
“How can I maximize my ability to share 
fully my thoughts and feelings with this 
person I have just met?" may be the relat- 
ing mode of the citizen of the future. 
Discarding age-worn notions of the de- 
sirability of developing relationships 
cautiously and slowly, people will im- 
mediately give to and draw from each 
encounter that which they can. An inti- 
macy delayed in a transient and mobile 
society will be an intimacy forever lost. 
Mutual intimacy may be the elixir of fu- 
ture life careers—a means for one per- 
son to share something with another and 
in turn be the recipient of what the other 
can offer, both emerging enriched, even 


ut 


ennobled, by the experience. With the 
potential for enhanced life roles as fam- 
ily member, worker, learner, and leisure 
participant, relationship skills are too 
important to be left to chance; career 
guidance must focus on providing that 
upon which careers depend. 


Working 


“I want daily meaning as well as daily 
bread out of my work.” “I want to be re- 
membered for something.” “The system 
stinks.” “We have focused on the work 
and ignored the worker.” Such expres- 
sions give voice to an emerging redeter- 
mination of what work must be if it is to 
be performed effectively, Participants’ 
decision making, work enrichment, 
teamwork, and creation of worker task 
forces communicate a sense of more sig- 
nificant worker participation in the pro- 
cess of work performance. The literature 
is already replete with discussions re- 
garding a predicted reduction in time 
spent in paid work, improved physical 
working conditions, and the introduc- 
tion of enrichment programs designed 
to aid workers in experiencing a sense of 
craftsmanship and pride in what they do 
and in participating in decisions that vi- 
tally affect their working lives. 

An important consequence of the 
changing work scene is that, although 
work will become more rewarding, it will 
also place greater demands on workers, 
They will need, as part of their work 
behaviors, the various attributes that 
have been described here as being 
necessary for coping with life. Higher- 
level work will require workers with 
higher-level skills in learning, relating, 


making decisions, and resolving 
conflicts. 


Bridging 


A probable aspect of life in the future is 
the fractionalization of Society into self- 
interest groups, each group seeking to 
promote its ends and frequently warring 
with groups whose goals it sees as being 
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in conflict with its own. The increasing 
number of advocates of this or that, t 
liberation of special population groups, 
greater personal expression and in- 
volvement in decision making in all | 
spheres of life suggest that people will 
increasingly find themselves at odds with 
one another. 

Time itself will become an important | 
determinant of personal attitudes and 
viewpoints. With events and situations 
changing so rapidly, individuals who 
have had experiences that are very simi- 
lar and that took place almost at the same 
time may find that what each has ex- 
perienced bears such slight resemblance 
to what the other has experienced that 
they will view and respond to ostensibly 
the same experience very differently, — 

The gaps—between rich and poor, 
educated and noneducated, young and 
old, conservative and liberal, technolo- 
gist and humanist, to name just a few— 
will likely proliferate and widen. Conflict 
in the future will be fundamental to the 
human condition. Basic to living and 
coping in this society will be the de- 
velopment of effective group and indi- 
vidual approaches to defusing conflict 
and building interpersonal bridges. 
When appropriately viewed and re- 
Sponded to, conflict need not be debili- 
tating. In fact, it can be a useful catalyst 
for change. The challenge for career 
guidance is to assist individuals to iden- 
tify potential and existing conflicts in 
their life Space and, by attitude and skill, 
promote the willingness to deal directly 
with those conflicts. Bridge builders will 
be highly esteemed and in demand! 


Switching 


The citizen of the 21st century may be 
one who can smoothly and artfully 
change from one life style to another, 
from occupation to occupation, and 
comfortably assume the role appropriate 
to any given situation. The ability to 
Switch occupations, locations, goals, 
priorities, and mode of living may be an 
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important element in realizing one’s po- 
tential. In a society that has traditionally 
espoused the virtues of permanence and 
steadiness, there must occur a reorienta- 
tion that will facilitate individuals’ adopt- 
ing and adapting life elements important 
to them at any stage of living. Career 
guidance should introduce the indi- 
vidual to the possibility of switching early 
in his or her education and should assist 
each individual not to stumble between 
switches. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR CAREER GUIDANCE 


It has been said that even the crudest of 
maps in early times were historically sig- 
nificant, for they gave visibility to areas 
requiring further exploration and also 
suggested routes along which explora- 
tion could proceed. Perhaps this discus- 
sion can be compared to a primitive map 
and its value assessed in the contribution 
it may make to further thought and 
analysis of futuristic career guidance. 
The following implications are pre- 
sented in a spirit of stimulating the dis- 
covery of new futures. 

1. The life career that individuals de- 
velop for themselves will in large meas- 
ure be the outcome of the range and 
de pth of their experiences and the capac- 
ity they possess for identifying and de- 
veloping alternatives and choosing 
among them. It therefore stands to 
reason that the utmost importance must 
be given in career guidance to providing 
the double E: exploring and experienc- 
ing. It is unlikely that meaningful choices 
and plans can occur without them. The 
challenge is to so design career guidance 
programs that all aspects of life career 
development are thoroughly explored 
and each individual is given the oppor- 
tunity to experience areasin which she or 
he must make critical plans and deci- 
sions. 

2. Anenormous imbalance exists pres- 
ently in school and college curriculums. 
The past receives the most attention, the 
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present some attention, and the future 
little or no attention. Career guidance 
can serve asa vehicle for raising the ques- 
tion, “What do my present efforts have to 
do with what I will do in the future?” 
Career guidance can serve to sensitize 
others to the importance of future- 
mindedness and to reinforce the need to 
adopt future-focused role images. Dis- 
cussions of what can and should be done 
in developing futuristic programs are 
contained in two ERIC Counseling and 
Personnel Services Information Center 
publications (ERIC/CAPS 1971; 
ERIC/CAPS 1974). 

3. Acommon difficulty in career guid- 
ance is having too many unitarians— 
people who conceive career guidance as 
the stringing together of a number of 
units and calling them a developmental 
program. The program may look com- 
prehensive and relevant on paper, but it 
rarely is that to the participant. What is 
not needed is another unit on futurism 
plugged into existing career guidance 
programs. An integrated and sequential 
approach, the Life Career Development 
System (Walz, Smith & Benjamin 1974), 
emphasizes futuristic thinking and be- 
having throughout and concludes with a 
module devoted to assisting users in 
launching into the future. It illustrates 
how future-mindedness can become a 
continuous and integral aspect of life 
career development and focuses on pre- 
paring individuals with futuristic atti- 
tudes and skills. 

The mind-stretching projections and 
scenarios forecasting of futuristics have 
to be linked to human career develop- 
ment and must call for increased dia- 
logue between counseling personnel and 
the futurists. The future will ask of its 
contemporaries that they be able to con- 
ceive of themselves and the world in such 
a way as to behave differently from the 
ways people have been using for hun- 
dreds of years. Individuals may either 
stumble into the future without planning 
or forethought, or they may swing into 
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the future with knowledge, grace, and 
aplomb. Futuristic career guidance can 
make the difference. What's your pleas- 
ure, counselor? W 
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Why do we continue to assume that there is some inherent logic holding together the 
passage of a decade and the need to find something different to do in education, thus 
making earlier proposals obsolete? Why are the seventies the time for career education, 


foris even at the risk of encountering predictable sentiment for something “new.” 
did dnd Sn isa directreflection of educators' attempt to make school relevant to its 
ene. However, it sometimes appears that in our rush to get kids ready for the “‘real” 


pate, and plan for their next career, which—unlike 

] € ; the first one—will probably not be 
predetermined by society.— Frank L. Ryan, Associate Professor of ious Uni- 
versity of California Riverside, : 
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secondary education programs from 
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‘grams, student determination and 
influence, scholarships, costs, ad- 
missions, individualized majors, 
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Special Education, 
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Perspectives on Vocational 
Development. 


1972. By David V. Tiedeman, Anne 
Roe, Donald E. Super, and John L. 
Holland. Provides an introduction to 
vocational development theory, as- 
sesses the needs of the future, and 
illustrates the frontier research in the 
field of vocational behavior. 264 pp. 
$5.95. (order #036) 


Tested Practices: Or anizing a 
School Counseling Program— 
The Priority: Career Counseling 
Program 


1974. By James D. Wiggins. Coun- 
selors wishing to organize and imple- 
ment the priority career counseling 
program will find this book of immeas- 
urable value in their school setting. A 
detailed explanation with all neces- 
sary forms is included to assist school 
personnel in the implementation of this 
program. The research and evaluation 
reports on the priority career counsel- 
ing program are also included to assist 
counselors in showing the positive re- 
sults with students from this career 
counseling program. 80 pp. $2.50 
(order #323) An NVGA Book. 


A Comprehensive View of 
Career Development. 

1974. Edited by Garry Walz, Robert 
Smith and Libby Benjamin. This 
monograph is the outcome of a work- 
shop sponsored jointly by APGA, 
Impact magazine and the ERIC 
Counseling and Personnel Services 
Center, and held in Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, June 1973. Each chapter 
Speaks to a significant and emerging 
trend or theory in career planning— 
career guidance and women, guid- 
ance and the technological boom, 
models for future planning and much 
more. The work will interest all with a 
stake or an interest in career guid- 
ance and development. It will pro- 
vide the reader with a clear vision of 
what can and should be done, and 
how. 104 pp. $5 to APGA members; 
$6 to non-members. (order #024) An 
NVGA Book. 


NVGA Bibliography of Current 
Career Information. 


1973, 6th edition. Lists and evaluates 
2,300 books and pamphlets, de- 
scribes and evaluates occupational 
films, and has a special section on 
Career-related information. 129 pp. 
$2. (order #309) 
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Measuring Vocational Maturity 
for Counseling and Evaluation 


1974. By Donald E. Super et al. This 
timely monograph deals with the vari- 
ous approaches of measuring voca- 
tional maturity and the problems en- 
countered. Fourteen different prac- 
titioners in the area of vocational 
maturity have contributed to the thir- 
teen chapters comprising this book. 
Topics covered include: a description 
and use of various vocational maturity 
measurement instruments, vocational 
maturity theory, problems in measur- 
ing vocational maturity, the use of vo- 
cational maturity instruments in coun- 
seling, the vocational maturity of di- 
verse groups, the use of measures of 
vocational maturity and evaluation, 
and using vocational maturity meas- 
urement instruments in counseling 
girls and women. 170 pages $3.95 
(order #322) An NVGA Book. 


Career Education and the 
Counselor. 


APGA Reprint Series #7. 1974. Edited 
by John Pietrofesa, George Leonard 
and Roy Giroux. This book came 
about, frankly, because “most coun- 
selors know very little about the world 
of work outside of education," accord- 
ing to the National Advisory Council 
on Education, 1972. The editors have 
integrated the work of a number of 
respected writers in the field into a 
broadly-based vademecum of career 
counseling information. This work is 
future-oriented, scholarly, eclectic 
and practical. In press. (order #032) 


Career Opportunities for. 
Technicians and Specialists. 


Five-volume set covering: 1. Engineer- 
ing Technicians, 386 pp. (order 
#070); 2. Agricultural, Forestry and 
Oceanographic Technicians, 344 pp. 
(order #071); 3. Marketing Business 
and Office Specialists, 393 pp. (order 
#072); 4. Health Technicians, 386 pp. 
(order #073); and 5. Community Ser- 
vice and Related Specialists, 292 pp. 
(order #074). retails for $12.95 per 
volume and $64.75 per set). To APGA 
members $8.65 per volume and 
$38.85 per set. (order #077) 
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Action and Careers ina D 
New Age. 2 

1973. By Dwight Arnold, Don Phillips, 
Margaret Howell and John Eddy. A 
valuable resource for elementary, 
secondary and higher education 
counselors and teachers as well as 
personnel in the helping professions 
who do career counseling for persons 
of all ages. This mimeographed book- 
let provides a philosophy and direc- 
tory for counseling for peace-related 
vocations. 48 pp. $2. (order #019) 


Career Education. November 
1973 issue of The School Counselor. 
The content of career education 
programs in the school, the ques- 
tions and implications with respect to 
social determinism, and the argu- 
ments that make such programs via- 
ble are discussed in this issue. In- 
cluded are articles that deal specifi- 
cally with career education In the 
elementary school and career edu- 
cation as it affects blacks. 96 pp. 
$2.50 


Career Guidance Practices 
for Disadvantaged Youth 


1974. This NVGA monograph (by 
Juliet Miller and George Leonard) 
stresses these vital topics: Career 
uidance needs and objectives for 
ihe disadvantaged, including goals 
related to self-development and to 
understanding the world of work. 
Career Guidance Practices for 
Disadvantaged Youth describes 22 
activities which gan peip enaa 
ills i r develo 
skills in career ee of 


relevant materials. This work will ben- 


merican Personnel & Guidance 
Association Pub Sales 
1607 New Hampshire ‘Ave. NW 
Washington, 20000 ` 
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Drugs and the School 
Counselor. 


1972. By Robert M. Casse, Jr., Marilee 
K. Scaff and William T. Packwood 
What are the issues involved in coun- 
seling the drug user? What are the 
implications for counselors of state 
and federal statutes on drug abuse? 
How can counselors aid in developing 
enlightened policies on drug use 
within their school systems as well as 
facilitating drug education programs 
in their communities? These and other 
questions are explored in this concise 
text which defines the responsibilities 
of counselors to their counselees and 
community. Case study, drug-abuse 
guides, counseling strategies. 148 
pp. To APGA members $4; to non- 
members $5. (order #050) 


The Counselor and the Law 


1974. Theounselor today finds that 
he or she faces a he art-rending di- 
lemma. In an increasingly fe st-paced 
and chaotic age the counselor is 
needed by more people for an in- 
creasing number of reasons. And the 
counselor faces an ever present 
danger of liability for harm done to a 
counselee because of the unique rela- 
tionship between the two. It is obvious 
that the counselor cannot perform ef- 
fectively while the law is a threat 


This book examines the law as It re- 
lates to counseling. WI ether the prob- 
lem is possible m ilpractice relating lo 
birth control, abortion drugs or illegal 
Search; whether the issue involves 
confidentiality, civil disobedience, 
libel, testing or outright. criminality 

3 can finally refer to a text 
written by lawyers who understand 
counseling. All those in the helping 
professions wł ire in doubt about 
the law as it r to them should 


own this book. In Press (order #005) 


o 


Help uses the cinema verité te 
nique to demonstrate how one l 
phone crisis intervention center is 
erated. Fast moving scenes inol 
interviews with "street people" m 
ning the telephones and their ex 
ences with callers . . . a brief disc 
Sion with the founders of the Help à 
ity who describe how they began 
community service . .. young peo 
on trips, arguing with parents and! 
ing pills. The stories are cameoed 
the viewer often sees only the ang 
of the individual on the phone, lis! 
ing to the problems of the caller 
mainly, the viewer gets the impre 
that many young people are in trot 
and cannot turn to anyone excep!! 
peers or those practically traine! 
drug abuse, like the volunteer 
Help. 26 minutes. 16mm, color 
sound. Sale price $265; rental fee | 
day of use $25. (order #H10) 


Although Help can stand by itse’ 
both a documentary and a mode 
those desiring to establish à a 
service in their communities, it IS 

gested that other component: 

used with the film to provide a bro? 
outlook on the types of counst 
programs being conducted in this‘ 
ical area 
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Treni. Volunteers for Tele- 
phone Crises Intervention with 
Jane Duckworth (Ball State Univ.) 
Donald E. Hendrickson (Ball State 
Univ.), Jeri Horn (Meramec Psychiat 
ric Center— Yorktown, In.) and Peter 
Mitchell (Ball State Univ.). 1 hour and 
15 minutes. $5. (order #434) 


Counseling the Alcoholic with 
Thomas B. Dobson, Baptist Rescue 
Mission, New Orleans. 1 hour and 15 
minutes. Member 7. 3/$20. Non 
members $8, 3/5 (order #114) 
New Orleans Convention Tape 


ne Development of a Community 
' first cassette program, Drug Drug Abuse Program for 
buse Prevention: Counseling Parent-Consultant with Stephen A 
1 Involvement in Living, fea- Rollin (Florida State Univ.) and Norma 
es the work of Richard W. Warner B. Gluckstern (Univ. of Ma: 
| John.D. Swisher of Pennsylvania sachusetts). 1 hour and 15 minute 
ile University with youngsters In $5. (order #348) 
hool settings. Their approach, 
:his vividly demonstrated in taped 
erpts of counseling sessions, is The Role and Resources of the 
pressed by Dr. Swisher: “Our Family in the Drug Rehabilita- 
inition of prevention is that we want tion Process with Arthur Dell Ort 
equip young people with the knowl- Boston University. 1 rar 5 
ige, the attitudes and the alterna utes. M ers f, Jh y 
(order #167) 


S to experiencing life prior to a members $ 
New Orleans Conv 


ig decision rather than waiting until 
neone is involved with drugs and 
en trying to do something either in à : " 
is intervention mode or in a treat- Guidance and the New Dyak 
ent sense." Students are heard dis cism: Drugs, 10 oberg 
sings hey too drugs and why Zen, Astro OgY E Univ.—V 
‘ough group interaction, they chose Nordberg (Nie har $e # 
itive alternatives to the drug hour and 15 minutes. $5 (order ste 
ene. 50 minutes. $5. (order #083) 


WRITE TO US IF YOU'D LIKE A ¢ OPY 
OF APGA'S NEW MUL TI-MEDIA CATALOG 
IT'S FREE 


American Personnel and Guidance Association 


1607 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20009 
202—483-4633 
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This book will not | 

dazzle you with | 
numbers or teach you 
big words for narrow 
concepts. 


SSS ey 

i} 

p———— Counseling Techniques that Work: 

pn—— Applications to Individual and Group 
Counseling is a book you should read if you 

—————n think in terms of action and results. It's a 

LE! dream come true for those who are weary of 

a wading through theoretical frameworks and 

SS Statistical analyses. This book presents 


proven techniques that have worked 
a no-nonsense, nuts- 


and-bolts approach to the before—and it presents them in such a clear, 

realities and practicalities no-nonsense fashion that every page you read 
Fel gt e wore. will bring you noticeably closer to your goalof 
and John Vitend j simply being the best counselor that you can. 


1975/270 pp./$6 to APGA 
members, $7 to non 
members (order 4071) 


The authors, Dr. Wayne W. Dyer of St. John's 

University in New York City and Dr. John Vriend 

of Wayne State University in Detroit, have 
worked together on several Important 

projects. They are co-authors of the A 
cassette series Counseling for Pe 
Mastery, a book entitled Counseling 
Effectively in Groups and over 20 
professional articles. 


COUNSELING 
TECHNIQUES 


Drs. Vriend and Dyer offer a refreshing 
approachto a subject that has too 
suffered from ponderous, overs: 
prose written merely to gain ac 
acclaim. Each student or practitioner 
reads this book will welcome the direct, 
straightforward style which has become 8n 
emblem of these two fine authors. 


American Personnel and 
Guidance Association Pub Sales 
1607 New Hampshire Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20009 
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SANTA BARBARA 
SYMPOSIUM 

ON 

BEHAVIORAL 
COUNSELING 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


AT 
SANTA BARBARA 
JUNE 16 — 20 


Presentations and workshops by 
noted scholars and practitioners. 


For applications and further infor- 


mation, write; 


COUNSELING SYMPOSIUM 
Graduate School of Education 
University of California, 
Santa Barbara, 

Santa Barbara, CA 93106 


or telephone; (805) 961-3351. 


A Council on Social Work 
Education Publication 


Now in its filth printing 


an indispensable aid 
for all who help others 


Interviewing 
in Social Work Practice: 
An Introduction 
by Margaret Schubert 


comprehensive, compact and well- 
organized treatment meticulous 
and incisive unraveling of a very knotty 
subject 


Journal of Jewish Communal Service 
$175, including postage and handling 


Dept PG 
Council on Social Work Education 
45 Last 46th Street 
New York, New York 10017 
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In assessing childhood behavior . . 


DCB 
DAB 
DESB 


...measuring instruments ail. 


DCB — DEVEREUX CHILD BEHAVIOR 
RATING SCALE 

Enables measurement of symptom behavior of 

emotionally disturbed and mentally retarded 

latency age children. Designed for vie by anyone 

having daily contact with the child — hose 

parent, hospital aido. childcare worker, motte 


Guidelines for Authors 


The Personnel and Guidance Journal invites manuscripts directed to the common interests of counsel 
and personnel workers in schools, colleges, community agencies, and government. Especially welcome { 
stimulating writing dealing with (a) current professional and scientific issues, (b) new techniques or innovative 
practices and programs, (c) APGA as an association and its role in society, (d) critical integrations of Published 
research, and (e) research reports of unusual significance to practitioners. 

All material should aim to communicate ideas clearly and interestingly to a readership composed mainly 
practitioners. For a detailed description of Stylistic and other requirements, authors are referred to Judy Wall's 


article, "Getting into Print in P&G: How It's Done," in the May 1974 issue of P&G. Following are guidelines for 
submitting a manuscript. i 
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1. Send the original and two clear copies. Original should be 
2. Double-space everything, including references, 
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these costs may be charged to the author. Cost of making changes on the galley proofs, 


TYPES OF ARTICLES 


1. Full-length articles, Manuscripts should noi 
Spaced typewritten Copy including references, 
than 100 words with each Copy of the manuscript; this 


nontechnical language and Should page 
letters and erben ee a 


2. In the Field articles. Man 
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Concepts in 
Transactional Analysis 


Morris L. Haimowitz and Natalie R. 
Haimowitz are currently engaged in pri- 
vate practice and in training group 
ists from all over the world. In these 
Ims, the Haimowitzs in a voice-over 
commentary indicate what they, as ther- 
apists, were attempting to accomplish at 
different points in the group sessions, and 
how ihe problems presented by the group 
members illustrate concepts in transac- 


tional analysis. 


Concepts in Transactional Analysis: 
Therapy in a Group Setting with Morris 
and Natalie Haimowitz: Mary. Mary il- 
luminates the TA concept of script, which 
refers to the psychological forces which 
propel a person toward his or her destiny. 
Script decisions are usually formedin early 
childhood under parental pressure, and 
shape behavior whether or not the indi- 
vidual fights itor says itis their own free will. 
16mm, color and sound. 25 minutes. Sale 
price $300; rental fee per day of use $30. 


Concepts in Transactional Analysis: 
Therapy in a Group Setting with Morris 
and Natalie Haimowitz: Bruce. Bruce fo- 
cuses on parent-adult-child ego states 
which constitute the structure of personali- 
ty in TA theory. The problems of being à 
victim—one of three interactive roles in the 
TA drama triangle of victim-rescuer 


persecutor—as well as the discounting of 
feelings and TA as contractual therapy are 
also covered. 16mm, color and sound. 25 
minutes. Sale price $300; rental fee per 
day of use $30. 


Concepts in Transactional Analysis: 
Therapy in a Group Setting with Morris 
and Natalie Haimowitz: Charlotte. Char- 
lotte presents, as part of the therapy, the 
TA constructs of rubber bands, attaching to 
a current situation feelings from the past; 
rackets, a person's existential position 
which finds its expression in "saving 
stamps,” Or collecting enduring non- 
genuine feelings, which can be traded for a 
guilt-free “blow up.” The film also covers 
the four TA life positions of I'm OK, You're 
OK, I'm not OK, You're not OK, and scripts. 
46mm, color and sound. 25 minutes. Sale 
price $300; rental fee per day of use $30. 


Ordering information: When renting films, 
please specify dates (first choice and two 
alternate choices) films will be shown. 
Please send your request accompanied by 


full payment or purchase order to: 

& Guidance Association 
Film Dept. 

1607 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 


washington, D.C. 20009 
Telephone (202) 483-4633 
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The Influencing Human 
Interaction curriculum using 
the IPR (Interpersonal Process 
Recall) method developed by 
Dr. Norman Kagan provides the 
teaching resources you need. 
At present, there are two 

IPR units. 


ELEMENTS OF 
FACILITATING COMMUNICATION 


Dr. Kagan suggests that very few people over seri- 
ously study their personal communication patterns: 
and, as members of the helping professions, often 
feel that others are hearing the words they say but 
are missing the real message. This first IPR unit 
develops skills in the following areas: 

* Exploratory response—those which encourage a 
person to stay deeply involved in communicating 
and at the same time give the person freedom in 
what his next response will be. 

* Listening responses—how to actively and delib- 
erately communicate to the person that you are 
listening and trying to understand. 

* Affective and nitive dimension—learning to 

D tone, the affective part of what 
the other person is saying and learning how to 
focus on underlying attitudes, values, and bodily 
reactions. 

* Honest labeling—how to communicate to the 
other person that you are Willing to deal directly 
and honestly with what you have seen and heard. 

In using this curriculum package the student is 

Shown vignettes in which an actress-client makes a 

statement and an interviewer responds to one facet 

(cognitive) of her statement. In the next vignette the 

client repeats her statement to a second interviewer 

who responds to a different (affective) component 
of her statement. Several client types and inter- 

Viewer types are presented for each of the four sets 

of concepts. The instructor points out that the cogni- 

tive, non-exploratory response modes are those 
usually associated with superficial social conversa- 
tion. The other response modes are shown to be 
those which are frequently contained in therapeutic 
communication. Students practice the new re- 
sponse mode with a series of simulated clients on 
film who look directly at them and. make statements 
varying in complexity and intensity. Students are 
reminded that the response modes being taught are 


Norman Kagan has develope: 
excellent experimental program fc 
developing effective comm 

tion and interviewing skills a 
counselors, psychiatrists, psy 
ogists, and social workers The 
program can also provide som 
mental health training for othe 
fessional and paraprofessiona 
groups: teachers, administrators 
physicians, nurses, clergyr 
etc.—Personne! and Guic 
Journal. 


helpful but are not used by effective interviewer 
a way of responding to every client statemen! « 
that indeed it is frequently inappropriate to \ 
them. 


lements of Facilitating Communication : 
tains a 15-minute film, a filmstrip, cassette tape a 
manual. The sale price of the package is $295 
rentals are available. 


INQUIRER ROLE 
AND FUNCTION 


The second IPR unitis a film to teach a persogifiov. 
to supervise colleagues or students using tHe IPF 

{Interpersonal Process Recall) method. The focus 
is on basic and important ways to assist anothe 

person to learn through their own efforts. In the firs 

part of the film, there is a demonstration of tradition- 
al supervision and how to develop a contract with 
the inquirer supervisory model as well as a series 0° 
Practice vignettes where the viewer assumes the 
role of supervisor, In the latter part of the film, there 
are several more vignettes with a greater emphasis 
on theory as well as a demonstration of how to 
Practice the inquirer role in small groups. This film 
will assist anyone who has responsibility for helping 
another person learn, including counselors, instruc 

tors, administrators, and teaching assistants. 
16mm, color and sound. 50 minutes (two reels) 

Sale price $440; no rentals available. 


Ordering information: To order these two curriculum 
units, please send your request accompanied by lull 
payment or purchase order to: 
American Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
Film Department 
1607 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20009 
(202) 483-4633 
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They’re Too Young for Career Guidance 


In view of the increasing emphasis and im- 
portance being placed on career education by 
people in industry and education, I would 
like to relate a recent encounter I had with the 
administrator of our school system. I don't 
know if you can use this information, but it 
certainly deserves credit (of some sort)! The 
experience I had blatantly brings home the 
fact that we still have a long way to go before 
we begin to see any real and lasting results in 
the endeavor to make education meaningful 
to young people. 

Our school is a small, rural facility, where 
the students still consider farming, auto 
mechanics, and the chores of the housewife to 
be the realm of career opportunities open to 
them. I was hired this year as the system’s first 
guidance counselor. As part of my program, I 
formulated plans to conduct weekly sessions 
with a group of seventh grade students. 
These meetings would focus primarily on dis- 
seminating occupational information to the 
students, aiding them in taking a look at 
themselves as individuals who must one day 
enter the world of work, and conducting 
some exercises in valuing and self-awareness. 

My stumbling block was not lack of interest 
and enthusiasm on the part of the students 
but the selling of the proposal to the superin- 
tendent of schools. I would like to close this 
letter with a direct quote from this man, 
which I hope ignites some reaction from 
those individuals working in education. “It 
sounds senseless. Their questions are mean- 
ingless. These kids aren’t able to think yet.” 

JEAN SHERER 
Kirksville, Missouri 


“Counselors” Are an Endangered Species 


Now there is a statement that seems to fly in 
the very face of reason. A vanishing breed 
you say; what about the client-hungry droves 
the graduate schools are producing? Yes, and 
explain the hopeful cast of thousands who 
audition for bit parts at those national con- 
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vention placement centers. It is difficult to 
remember a time when there were more 
helpers in the “helping profession.” 

Maybe it’s the title that is dying. We cling to 
the assumption that titles are not important. 
Yet we have seemingly moved past the desig- 
nation “counselor.” Have you noticed how 
many graduate programs in counseling have 
become programs in counseling psychology? 
When the graduate does acquire a position, 
pay raises are not always forthcoming, but oh 
how that title can get jacked up. Suddenly 
there are Human Potential Advisors and De- 
velopment Facilitators as well as an occasional 
Life Planning Consultant. 

There may be many reasons for the search 
for newer and “better” titles for those in the 
counseling profession. One possibility is a 
type of professional insecurity that is most 
vulnerable in this day of ambiguous titles. 
Behold the counselors. There are “coun- 
selors” employed by evangelistic campaigns, 
dating services, investment firms, and even 
funeral homes. We are counseled how to live, 
love, buy, and die. 

Is it surprising that counselors trained in 
the behavioral sciences are seeking a new 
nomenclature? Somehow the name “coun- 
selor” has become devalued. It does not 
necessarily connote competence or naturally 
bring forth trust. Yet when was it ever au- 
tomatic? When did a title have the mystical 
power to establish a counseling relationship, 
establish a therapeutic atmosphere, and clear 
the way for growth? 

If in the process of becoming enablers and 
helpers in the growth process we discard a 
title, we have simply outgrown a comfortably 
familiar suit of clothes. However, if we seek 
professional renewal through the name game 
by believing that a title invites and creates 
better counseling relationships, then we have 
lost something of great value. For then it is 
not “counselor” that has been devalued, but 
the counselor. 

Gary STRATMAN 
Whittier College, Whittier, California 
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PROBLEMS OF DISADVANTAGED AND 
DEPRIVED YOUTH edited by John G. Cull, 
Virginia Commonwealth Univ., Fishersville, 
Virginia, and Richard E. Hardy, Virginia 
Commonwealth Univ., Richmond, Virginia. 
(22 Contributors) Problems of youth who 
have been physically, psychologically and 
socially marred due to deprivation and dis- 
advantagement, are described thoroughly in 
this book. Chapters on personality and 
emotion of the economically disadvantaged 
child, runaway youth and the child of 
divorce are included along with case studies 
in disadvantagement and drug abuse. ’75, 
272 pp., 14 tables, $13.50 


Organization and Administration of PUPIL 
PERSONNEL SERVICES by Howard L. 
Blanchard, Univ. of Northern Colorado, 
Greeley, Colorado. The goals of instruction, 
the basic needs of all humans, roles and 
responsibilities of all humans, roles and 
responsibilities of guidance team members 
and their in-service training, and the impor- 
tance of group work results as opposed to 
individual credit are among the topics found 
in this “idea” book. The guidance team 
includes students, parents, laymen, adminis- 
trators, psychologists, social workers, 
teachers, noncertified personnel and commu- 
nity personnel. Students profit to the degree 
that each guidance team member is an artist 
in human relations. '74, 148 pp., 17 il, 5 
tables, $7.95 


CAREER GUIDANCE FOR YOUNG 
WOMEN: Considerations in Planning Profes- 
sional Careers edited by Richard E. Hardy, 
Virginia Commonwealth Univ., Richmond, 
Virginia, and John G. Cull, Virginia Com- 
monwealth Univ., Fishersville, Virginia. (14 
Contributors) This book is written by out- 
standing professional women concerning var- 
ious professional areas. Intended for young 
women earnestly seeking information on 
careers, its prime intent is to offer a practi- 
cal, realistic approach to career guidance. 
74, 224 pp., 7 tables, cloth-313.75, paper- 


$8.95 
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THE COMMUNICATION CONTRACT by 
Susan B. Goldstein, Baruch College of the 
City Univ. of New York, and Luther F. Sies, 
Lehman College of the City Univ. of New 
York, Communication theory, sociological 
and psychological research, and existential 
philosophy are synthesized in this volume. 
Combining the new theoretical construct of 
the communication contract with tested 
clinical and education techniques such as 
communication-centered activities, it pro- 
vides a unique contribution to the subject of 
human communication, For teachers, there 
are actual lesson plans provided that may be 
easily applied. '74, 384 pp., 36 il., $12.75 


EMOTIONAL WELL-BEING THROUGH 
RATIONAL BEHAVIOR TRAINING by 
David S. Goodman, Barkin, Herman and 
Associates, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. With the 
cooperation of Maxie C. Maultsby. Presented 
is a comprehensive study of rational behav- 
ior training, a highly directive method of 
teaching people how to increase their skill in 
reasoning so they will be better able to deal 
with the problems and stresses of daily 
living. This method is effective in enabling 
relatively normal people to improve their 
living skills as well as enabling disturbed 
people to regain their emotional and mental 
health. '74, 252 pp., 6 il, $6.50, paper 


MODIFYING CHILDREN'S BEHAVIOR: A 
Book of Readings compiled and edited by 
Alan R. Brown, Arizona State Univ., Tempe, 
Arizona, and Connie Avery, Tempe Elemen- 
tary School District, Tempe, Arizona. (51 
Contributors) This text was written for 
special education and regular classroom 
teachers and others who are interested in 
working with children with behavior and/or 
learning disorders. Because of the increasing 
emphasis being put on behavior modification 
techniques, this publication was developed 
to combine a sampling of the articles recent- 
ly published in an effort to disseminate 
information, stimulate interest and encour- 
age additional pursuits in this area. '74, 296 


pp., 28 i, 15 tables, $12.50 
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Reactions to Warnath 


It's too bad you failed to invite a “rebuttal” or 
“comment” to Warnath's attack on vocational 
psychologists and counselors (“Vocational 
"Theories: Direction to Nowhere," February 
1975). Assuming the purpose in publishing 
the article was to air some of the old clichés 
about the “inhumaneness” and “rigidity” of 
vocational guidance, I believe the planned 
presentation of an opposite viewpoint would 
have better served the purpose. Since the ar- 
ticle was very negative and devoid of helpful 
suggestions on what we should do, the impact 
on me was flat and depressing—talk about 
"direction to nowhere"! 

Although I'm not an “amoral” vocational 
theorist, I am a counselor who assists hun- 
dreds of students each year in vocational 
planning and decision-making. Remaking 
work in America is a nice idea, but in the 
meantime a lot of people want vocational 
counseling services and need to make choices 
about their future training and jobs. Coun- 
selors not providing those services will surely 
contribute to the loss of public support for the 
entire counseling profession. The current 
notions of career education, job develop- 
ment, affirmative action, and life/career de- 
velopment don’t seem so conservative to me 
and can really be viewed as continuations of 
the social reform origins of the vocational 
guidance movement. And finally, some of the 
national surveys I’ve read recently seem to 
cast doubt on the widespread worker aliena- 
tion which Warnath worries about. In this 
time of economic downturn, many people, 
just like the earlier small farmer and the in- 
dependent entrepreneur he mentions, are 
making a job the primary focus of their lives. 

Rosert C. REARDON 
Florida State University, Tallahassee 


I found Warnath’s article most interesting. I 
would like to very briefly share an experience 
which I think relates to occupations and voca- 
tions and the direction to take relative to 
keeping, resigning, or being fired from jobs. 
I recently resigned from a position with the 
Bureau of Prisons for reasons which included 
differences relative to educational and 
guidance/counseling approaches. These dif- 
ferences resulted in emotional and working 
strains in terms of job performance and moti- 
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vation and family considerations. Upon my 
resignation I was informed of my un- 
employment entitlements. When I did submit 
my claims, I found that my benefits for the 
first six months had been disallowed because, 
although I had resigned for good personal 
reasons, those reasons had nothing to do with 
the job. In other words, I was being told that 
the most important concern was to keep the 
job at all costs—if you don't you'll be 
penalized. At present I am in the process of 
appealing this decision. 

It is my opinion that Warnath has indeed 
raised a key issue. It is nice to have theories, 
but certainly we need to insure that our laws 
and those who supposedly enforce those laws 
are attuned to humanistic aspects of occupa- 
tions and vocations. Work is not something 
which we do just to do, Work is satisfaction, 
and work is an entity of many variables. Our 
laws dealing with unemployment and those in 
personnel and counseling in vocational areas 
need to recognize that there is indeed a wide 
gap between the theoretical and the real. 

Lucian A. SiEPIELSKI, JR. 
Tarrant County Junior College 
Fort Worth, Texas 


I was pleased to see Warnath's succinct and 
thorough article. His analysis of the current 
economy and present working conditions was 
a pleasant relief from the propaganda usually 
found in government reports of the same 
topic. Yet I feel that Warnath has criticized 
our various vocational theories a bit harshly. 
Admittedly, they are incomplete and vague at 
times and account for precious little human 
behavior. Admittedly, when there isa depres- 
sion and little likelihood for any employment, 
or when workers are forced to accept un- 
deremployment under intolerable working 
conditions, there is little room for the indi- 
vidual to implement a self-concept. When 
you are out of work, it doesn't make a lot of 
difference what type of personality you have. 
However, reality for most clients and coun- 
selors alike is that work is a financial necessity, 
regardless of how satisfying it may or may not 
be. Therefore, it boils down to picking the 
least deadly poison or selecting the best possi- 
ble alternative to an unpleasant situation. 
And it is this choice process that the theories 
in one way or another are all about. Rather 
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than invalidating their value, Warnath has 
increased the importance of their role. Now 
more than ever clients need as much help as 
possible in making a choice which is essen- 
tially “unpleasant” at best and “catastrophic” 
at worst. 

Let’s not abandon our clients just because 
the economy stinks and working for a living 
can be a pain in the neck. Warnath is to be 
congratulated for his contribution. He has 
not discredited the conventional theories as 
much as he has forced us to place them in 
their proper perspective. 

: STEPHEN G. WEINRACH 
Villanova University 
Villanova, Pennsylvania 


I loved Warnath's article! It's fun to read a 
piece by a courageous author; one is forced to 
come to grips with his or her own accepted 
notions which differ from those of the au- 
thor. 

Even though I applaud Warnath's courage, 
I agree with very little of his argument, for I 
feel most of it is based on nonempirical data, 
misinterpretations, and great leaps in logic. I 
am sure that others will reply to the bulk of his 
charges, but I would like to make just two 
points. 

First, no sane person is likely to advocate 
that all work has worth and dignity. For a 
variety of reasons—low compensation levels, 
the repetitive or "unclean" nature of the 
work, the low prestige level of the occupation, 
etc.—some jobs are lousy. What counselors 
ought to get across to clients is that individu- 
als bring to all work a worth and a dignity. 
The distinction is relatively subtle but impor- 
tant. 

Second, the idea of increasing worker disil- 
lusionment, disenchantment, and alienation 
in America is so played up by the mass media, 
best sellers, and social commentators that we 
frequently fail to pay heed to some relatively 
hard data that are instructive. A 1974 publi- 
cation of the U.S. Department of Labor, Job 
Satisfaction: Is There a Trend?, reviews a variety 


of national polls conducted by the Gallup or- 


ganization, by the Survey Research Center of 
and by others and 


the University of Michigan, 

suggests that the overwhelming number of 
American workers are basically satisfied with 
their jobs. In 1973, for example, about 88 to 
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just as there is pressure in any S: 


90 percent of American workers indicated 
that they were satisfied with their jobs—a 
percentage that has not changed appreciably 
over the past 10 years. Of course, a lot de- 
pendson what kind of question is asked of the 
worker (Quinn et al., in Survey of Working 
Conditions [1971], found that 36 percent of 
American workers had more education than 
they thought was needed to do their jobs), but 
it is difficult to gainsay the conclusion that 9 
of every 10 workers in America are funda- 
mentally satisfied. 

Again, although I disagree with the sub- 
stance of the article, I think itis valuable and I 
shall use it as a teaching tool with my classes. 
Congratulations to Warnath for his willing- 
ness to take a stand—hyperbolic though it be. 

SrANLEY H. CRAMER 
State University of New York, Buffalo 


A Different View of “Recruitment Abuses” 


Icouldn't agree more with Lewis and Warren 
("The Counselor and Armed Forces Re- 
cruitment,” January 1975) on the importance 
of the high school guidance counselor’s role 
in providing knowledgeable direction for 
students interested in military enlistment. 
However, as a member of the United States 
Army Recruiting Command, I take exception 
to several of the authors’ references to "re- 
cruitment abuses," particularly their state- 
ments pertaining to the validity of the enlist- 
ment contract; the assertion that pressure 
precludes recruiters from doing their job 
conscientiously; and that misrepresentation 
is prevalent. j 
First of all, the Army enlistment contract 1s 
a binding agreement between the Depart- 
ment of the Army and the enlistee. It is not 
merely a promise of job or post assignment, 
but a guarantee. If, for any reason, the en- 
listee does not receive what ison the contract, 
he or she has two choices. The enlistee may (a) 
choose an alternate field of training or as- 
signment or (b) request and receive an hon- 
orable discharge from the Army. W 
Of course there is pressure in recruiting, 
ales organiza- 
tion. But Army recruiters today are profes- 
sional career counselors as well as profes- 
sional salespeople. They are selective, qualita- 
tive, aggressive, and knowledgeable about 
their product. They fully realize that military 
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life is not for everyone and that the recruiting 
office door is not a one-way door. 

The Army offers employment oppor- 
tunities in over 300 different occupations, 
most of which correlate to similar occupations 
in the civilian economy. The Army can be a 
career, an apprenticeship, an educational ex- 
perience, or a means of financing an educa- 
tion. 

In planning what to do after high school 
graduation, young men and women should 
have as much information as possible to help 
them make decisions about their futures. 
With this in mind, it is logical to consider the 
Army as part of the world of work, along with 
all civilian sources. 

The Army recruiter is an extension of the 
high school counselor, especially now, with 
the advent of Project Ahead. This national 
cooperative education program offers open 
admission to an applicant at a participating 
college or university at the same time he or 
she enters military service. Attending college 
while in the service under this program, the 
enlistee has up to 75 percent of educational 
costs paid for by the Army and receives guid- 
ance counseling from the “home” university 
counselor. 

Working together with mutual respect, the 
high school counselor and the Army recruiter 
can assure that every student has all the in- 
formation necessary to make a meaningful 
decision in relation to the student's skills, in- 
terests, and life goals. 

RALPH W. BROMAN 

Commander 

Louisville District Recruiting Command 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Lewis and Warren write of the counselor and 
armed forces recruitment with something 
less than the objectivity for which they plead. 

They speak of “the life-altering decision to 
join the armed services” (p. 357) as if this were 
a one-of-a-kind event. Any career decision— 
choices in marriage and divorce, staying in 
school or not—is “life-altering.” Some are 
more significant than entering the armed 
forces. 

The authors state that “there is no correla- 
tion between missile electronics and TV re- 
pair” (p. 357). Even the lay person would 
agree that some similarity exists in the two 
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systems, both essentially electronic and de- 
pending upon the basic principles of that 
field. 

One reads, “A recruiter is under too much 
pressure to be able to give” objective help 
(p. 358). This should be recognized for what 
it is—an opinion. There is no objective evi- 
dence to support it. It was not qualified with 
“may,” “usually,” or “often.” Some, maybe 
many, recruiters are under pressure, but not 
all, as is implied. 

The “armed forces are spending close to a 
quarter of a billion dollars to convince eight- 
een- to twenty-three-year-olds that careers 
with the military usually surround a swim- 
ming pool in sunny Hawaii” (p. 358). Where 
is the evidence for this? If the average high 
school graduate is so naive as to believe such a 
pitch, if it were true, then our tax dollars 
spent on education are a waste. This allega- 
tion, besides being incorrect and biased, is an 
insult to many high school graduates, 

These and other points in this article are 
designed to lead to two conclusions: Coun- 
selors are always objective and can be trusted 
to insure that the potential enlistee has all of 
the facts, and recruiters are always under 
pressure and less than honest. 

Considerable criticism is due the armed 
forces for recruiting practices. Some school 
counselors are antimilitary and unknowl- 
edgeable about the armed forces. Some au- 
thors of articles in professional journals write 
from a position of prejudice and pass off 
opinion as fact. There are even some journal 
editors who let them. 

Jonn J. Marsu 
State Personnel Office 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 


A Nonsexist Alternative 


I congratulate you on your effort to eliminate 
sexist terminology from your journal but 
would like to comment on your note on page 
360 of the January 1975 issue. While I can't 
think of a reasonable alternative, other than 
first-year college student, to the word 
freshman, the term human resource or human 
resources can many times be substituted for 
manpower without producing awkward sen- 
tences. 
Nancy BEGIN 
State Department of Labor and Industry 
Trenton, New Jersey 
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Editorial 


JUST TO SAY THANKS 


I've said most of the things I wanted to say in many editorials during the past six years 
and in my report in each year's June issue for the past five years. Now all that's left is to 
say thanks to several thousand people. Thanks: 


First of all, to Anita DeVivo, who was manager of APGA publications at the time I was 
appointed editor-elect in 1968 and who, until she left APGA in 1971, helped us to 
dream up and translate into print a new vision of a professional journal. 


Next, to Judy Wall and her predecessors as Production Editor—Mary Halas and, 
before her, Leah Jackson. To them all, but mostly to Judy, who has been P&G's 
Production Editor for three years, thanks for the patience and fastidiousness and 
good taste that transformed manuscripts into clearly expressed, accurate, and reada- 
ble articles that were put together into attractive format, and on schedule, month after 
month, ten times a year. 


To Dolores Rather and her predecessors as Administrative Assistant in the APGA 
Press office, for the intelligent, smooth, and efficient handling every year of some 500 
to 600 manuscripts and hundreds of book réviews, letters, and other items. 


To Daniel Sinick for six years of informative and sprightly brief reviews (458 in all) in 
his Etcetera column—on schedule and dependably critical every month. 


To Willa Garnick, a poetry reviewer par excellence, who helped dozens and dozens of 


poets to improve their verse and eventually see it in print. 


To forty-three people who served as members of the Editorial Board, each for a 
three-year term, during which each one reviewed dozens of manuscripts and a 
number of proposals for Special Issues. Their sophisticated judgment and helpful 
criticism were the foundation of every editorial decision. 


s Guest Editors of thirteen Special Issues and four Special 


To the people who served a: s 
at the sacrifice of much time and energy. 


Features. They made major contributions, 
To the authors of 3,067 article manuscripts and 598 poems that were submitted 
during the six-year period. Not all of them were happy about our decisions; in fact, 
only 605 of the articles were eventually published, plus 124 poems, but they all deserve 
thanks for having worked and risked. 

To the writers of 493 book reviews that we published during the six years. In their 
case, as with the authors of manuscripts, we were especially pleased with the opportu- 


nity to bring new voices to our readers in every issue. 

To the six APGA Presidents and Boards of Directors and to the Executive P 
and headquarters staffs with whom I served. They provided good np an i 
perhaps more important, complete freedom from any kind of undue interference o! 
undesirable pressure. 


And finally, thanks to the read y 
especially to those who let us know of their 
hope Derald Sue will be as fortunate as I to have so many peo 


ers, who have been our reason for existence, and thanks 
interest and their reactions to our work. I 
ple to thank. E LG 
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Research 
Award Announced 


In New York on March 25, 1975, during the annual APGA 
Convention, the APGA Outstanding Research Award for this 


year was presented to 


Dale J. Prediger, 


John D. Roth, and Richard J. Noeth 
for their article 
“Career Development of Youth: A Nationwide Study” 


which appeared in the October 1974 issue of P&G. The authors 
were recognized for “their outstanding contribution in the field 
of counseling and the helping professions through research.” 


We of the P&G staff are especially gratified by this news. It validates, 
in a way, our efforts to bring appropriate research coverage into the 
Journal, as described later in this issue in “Closing My Last Volume.” 
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counseling in gerontology 


Middle-aged and older people have been 
the forgotten and the ignored of APGA. 
Counseling as a profession has shown 
little concern for the experience of the 
middle aged and virtually no concern for 
the experience of the elderly. This is, 
admittedly, a strong statement, but it is 
fundamentally true. Evidence to support 
the statement is easy to find. A quick 
review of content in the PERSONNEL AND 
GuipANCE Journal, for example, pro- 
vides an indication of activity related to 
middle-aged and older people. 

My count reveals eight relevant articles 
in six years (from September 1968 to 
September 1974). Of these, one is actu- 
ally a book review (Touchstone 1970). 
An article by Bascue and Krieger ( 1974), 
regarding concerns with death, is aimed 
atcounselors working with clients of var- 
ious ages. Rosner's (1 974) article makes a 
specific recommendation for the use of 
"retired" people as aids to counselors. 
Three articles, one by Buckley (1972), 
one by Stevens (1973), and one by Manis 
and Mochizuki (1972), deal directly 
with aging-related concerns. Though 
perhaps less obvious, articles by Bran- 
denburg (1974) and Warner (1974) 
might also be considered relevant. 
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RICHARD BLAKE 


Richard Blake is a Professor of Education at 
the University of Nebraska at Omaha. 


More attention should be given to the need and 
potential for counselor involvement in 
gerontology. In this article the author presents 
ways in which counselors could be involved in 
gerontology, and he considers some of the 
things counselors and counselor education 
must do in order to prepare for work in this 
area. 


The November 1973 issue of this 
journal contains a Special Feature titled 
*Outlook for the Counseling Special- 
ties"; the Feature is particularly reveal- 
ing as to the status of old people and 
problems within APGA associated with 
aging. Although the articles in that issue 
by Kunze (1973), Gellman and Murov 
(1973), Fantaci (1973), and Sinick (1973) 
all deal with areas of adult counseling, 
they say as little about the range of 
human problems associated with aging 
and being old as articles on counseling 
specialties for adults could possibly say. 
In the Overview to the Feature, Odell 
(1973) identifies what he believes to be 
the most significant demographic, politi- 
cal, and developmental forces relevant to 
counseling in the next decade. While he 
recognizes the "slowing of the birthrate" 
and the tapering off of elementary 
school enrollments, he does not include 
the demographic information that, while 
the number of Americans under the age 
of 5 has declined by 5 percent since 1970, 
the number of Americans who are 65 
and over has increased by 9 percent. 
There are now an estimated 22 million 
people in the U.S. who are 65 or over; 
and nearly one out of five Americans 1s at 
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least 55 years old. Nor does anyone men- 
tion the mounting political impact of 
either this demographic reality or the in- 
creasing political activism by and on be- 
half of older people—or the resulting 
legislation. McDaniels (1973) identifies 
eight “areas where the employment 
needs will be.” Gerontology is not one of 
the eight; however, one of the areas titled 
“Special Orientation” could certainly in- 
clude gerontology. Interestingly, some 
special groups are mentioned by 
McDaniels under Special Orientation: 
blacks, women, Chicanos, and Native 
Americans. Although these are given as 
examples only and are not intended to be 
an all-inclusive list, the elderly are sig- 
nificant by their omission. 

This journal's Special Issue "Women 
and Counselors" is also interesting for its 
noninclusion of older women. It pays at- 
tention to "mature" women—in Eason's 
(1972) article, for example. It is difficult 
to understand, however, why the situa- 
tion of older women was not given major 
emphasis in that issue, since the majority 


"As it has done with sex, our 
educational system has man- 
aged largely to avoid the subject 
of aging.” 

RIBBON est US HEIL i o P Tel up UNA 


of older people are women. The ratio is 
about 70 men for every 100 women, and 
the proportion of women is becoming 
steadily higher. If there is any economi- 
cally and socially deprived group in our 
society, it is surely the older, single 
people. And most such persons are 
women. 

I do not suggest that the PERSONNEL 
AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL editor or staff is 
responsible for the JouRNAL’s relative 
lack of content related to counseling 
older people. Perhaps this neglect re- 
flects a lack of awareness and activity on 
the part of the profession generally. And 
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I do not intend special criticism of the 
articles mentioned; they simply reflect 
the general status of the profession. 

Fortunately, there are signs that the 
disinterest in older people and problems 
associated with aging is ending. The arti- 
cles mentioned above that deal with 
aging-related concerns are of recent 
publication, probably indicating an in- 
crease in related activity within the last 
six years. In addition, the recent creation 
of an APGA Commission on Middle- 
Aged and Older Persons is a reflection of 
change toward greater awareness and in- 
terest in this area and an impetus for still 
more concern and action. 

This article identifies some ways in 
which counselors can contribute to work 
in gerontology and some things coun- 
selors must do if they are to be usefully 
involved in this area. 


WHAT COUNSELORS COULD DO 
Direct Counseling Service 


Counselors can provide direct counsel- 
ing services to persons having or an- 
ticipating difficulties associated with ag- 
ing. Life does not end upon graduation. 
Nor is getting the first job the ultimate or 
final developmental task. Life planning, 
decision making, adjusting, and growing 
are tasks of a lifetime. Counseling need 
be no less relevant for the experience of 
middle age or old age than it is for child- 
hood or early adulthood. 

The counselor's preparation for assist- 
ing people in formulating plans, making 
decisions, and enhancing personal de- 
velopment is the basis for helping older 
persons, just as it is for helping younger 
people. Likewise, the counselor's skills in 
dealing with feelings and the use of fac- 
tual information, where relevant to the 
planning and decision-making process, 
are also important when counseling 
older persons. 

One area of immediate concern that 
lends itself to direct counselor service is 
retirement. Preretirement education 
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and counseling programs already exist in 
many areas and have the potential for 
much wider implementation. Nearly all 
major school districts have adult or eve- 
ning education programs that could in- 
clude classes or workshops on retirement 
planning. This is also an appropriate 
subject for adult education programs at 
community colleges and at colleges of 
continuing education that often exist 
within universities. Opportunity for this 
kind of activity also exists in private in- 
dustry. Some employers and some un- 
ions are concerned with assisting people 
in the transition to unemployment and 
are willing to spend money for helpful 
programs. 

Other developmental tasks in which 
people could be helped by direct counsel- 
ing services are: changing careers, 
changing roles in the family, adapting to 
physical changes, losing loved ones, and 
facing one’s own death. One develop- 
mental task faced by many people in mid- 
life is living with teenage children. Coun- 
selors can relate to this area by leading 
parent effectiveness programs. In one 
community a minister is teaching a 
course titled “A Lively Encounter with 
Death.” Topics for the course range 
from dealing with grief to euthanasia, 
funeral customs, and the “humor” of 
death. Counselors could take the lead in 
this kind of effort. 


Helping the Helpers 

People in counseling can work to im- 
prove the quality of communications be- 
tween older persons and those who work 
with them in helping capacities. These 
people include not only staffs in nursing 
homes but also those who serve in such 
areas as recreation, housing, and social 
welfare. Many programs are being estab- 
lished to serve older people who are not 
institutionalized. Typically, these pro- 
grams are staffed by people who have 
had no special preparation in communi- 
cation or in establishing helping relation- 
ships. 
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There is increasing acceptance of the 
idea that counseling and helping are not 
the exclusive domain of counselors but 
that many noncounselors can and should. 
help in establishing a broadly therapeu- 
tic environment. Also on the increase is 
the development of techniques for 
broadening the communications skills of 
persons in helping positions. These two 
developments make a teaching role for 
counselors and counselor educators 
timely as well as appropriate. I am refer- 
ring here to the kind of specific skill 
training advocated by Carkhuff (1972) 


“Counselors could propagan- 
dize on behalf of the dignity of all 
and be vocal advocates on be- 
half of old people and their 
needs." 


and Gazda (1973). This suggestion is 
premised on the conviction that there is a 
need for such assistance and that coun- 
selors have the knowledge and skills 
necessary for making a significant con- 
tribution in that direction. 


Educating about Aging 

Counselors can use their influence to 
help change people's beliefs and feelings 
about aging and older people. Aging, 
like sex, is a fundamental fact of life and 
a phenomenon of compelling impor- 
tance. As it has done with sex, our educa- 
tional system has managed largely to 
avoid the subject of aging. The involve- 
ment of our schools with respect to aging 
beyond adolescence is almost nil, even in 
terms of personnel: The absence of old 
people is absolute. Schools may employ 
women teachers and men teachers, white 
teachers and black teachers and Chicano 
teachers, heterosexual teachers and 
homosexual teachers, but schools abso- 
lutely will not employ any old people as 
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teachers. Nor will they employ old 
people as administrators, counselors, or 
custodians. Rules prohibit. Is this prac- 
tice based on logic? Custom? Or is it sim- 
ply prejudice? Or does it really make any 
difference—since the message to stu- 
dents, whatever the rationale, is clear: 
Old people don’t belong. There is no 
place for old people; their presence or 
existence is not important. In this respect 
our schools seem not only to reflect our 
society but actually to magnify its attitude 
toward aging and the aged. 

Although Rosner’s (1974) suggestion 
to use retired persons as clerical aides for 
counselors is perhaps a good idea, it is 
significant that this suggested role for 
older people is neither a professional one 
nor one that necessarily draws on the 
experiences or potentials of older per- 
sons. Also, even though the schools’ fi- 
nancial limitations are understandable, 
volunteer work cannot help but imply 
that the services gained thereby are of 
little real value. Why should older per- 
sons’ remuneration be “that they are giv- 
ing to the community and making a con- 
tribution" (Rosner 1974, p. 67), when the 
remuneration for clerical work per- 
formed by young people typically in- 
cludes cash? What society is willing to pay 
for is at least some gauge of what society 
values. 


* Counselors could encourage the active 
participation of older people in the life of 
the school generally and could certainly 
achieve increased involvement of older 
people in guidance activities in particu- 
lar. Counselors should be able to find 
ways in which older people could fully 
and appropriately use their abilities. 
* Counselors could exert influence on 
curriculum by at least raising questions 
about the way old people are presented 
in instructional materials. 
* Counselors could lead in the develop- 
ment of programs that would help iden- 
tify beliefs and feelings about aging and 
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would change misconceptions and 
clarify values related to aging. 

* Counselors could be better models 
with respect to their own attitudes and 
beliefs. 

* Counselors could propagandize on 
behalf of the dignity of all persons, in- 
cluding old persons, and be vocal advo- 
cates on behalf of old people and their 
needs. 


PREPARING FOR 
COUNSELOR EFFECTIVENESS 


Although the aging-related needs of 


people are real, and although counseling 
has much to offer, counselor education 
has not seriously addressed itself to 
middle-aged and older people. As a re- 
sult, counselors typically have more po- 
tential than immediate readiness for 
work in gerontology. Counselors who 
want to become involved in gerontology 
will need to prepare themselves in three 
areas. 

First, counselors who work in geron- 
tology must become aware of their own 
feelings and prejudices regarding aging 
and older people. The issues related to 
aging are loaded with values and with the 
most powerful of emotions. The mean- 
ing of life and death for ourselves, for 
our relatives and friends, and for others 
isa central issue. Counselors must clarify 
their own values and feelings on such 
issues as the meaning of work, compul- 
sory retirement, institutionalization and 
home care for the disabled, and 
euthanasia. How do counselors feel 
about their own aging? In what ways 
would their personal feelings bias their 
work in this area? Counseling has gener- 
ally stressed the importance of coun- 
selors knowing themselves and "where 
they are coming from," but not in rela- 
tion to their own aging or their attitudes 
toward older people. Counselors must 
learn about themselves as aging people 
and as people who relate to the old. 

Second, counselors need to be reedu- 
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cated to replace myths with facts. Much 
of what counselors (and the general pub- 
lic) believe to be true of the aging process 
and of older people is simply not true. Do 
many counselors know that only 5 per- 
cent of the people over 65 are in- 
stitutionalized? Do many counselors be- 
lieve that senility is the norm? How many 
are aware of the physiological changes in 
vision and hearing that are associated 
with aging and of the behavioral effects 
of such changes? How many have a 
realistic awareness of the sexuality of 
older people? Unfortunately, counselors 
are not much—if any—more knowl- 
edgeable about the aging process and 
older people than is the general public, 
for whom lack of information and misin- 
formation are the norm. 

Third, counselor education programs 
must help counselors become aware of 
the occupational, educational, and social 
information relevant to older people. 
Because counselor education has been 
lax in this respect, counselors have been 
unable to use the factual information 
relevant to older people as they typically 
have with younger people. Counselors 
know about entry level jobs and about 
the world of work, but they typically 
know little about retirement plans. They 
know about college entrance require- 
ments, but not about the requirements 
for Medicare. They know about referral 
agencies for youth, but not about their 
local nutrition program for the elderly. 
They know about the Girl Scouts, but not 
about the American Association of Re- 
tired Persons. 

Counselors must learn about the world 
of aging and older people. But it's not 
enough to learn, not enough to dem- 
onstrate an interest. Counselors must not 
only know; they must do. @ 
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The Man with All the Answers 


Again and again 

You stumble through the door 
And slouch in that chair. 
Slurring your words and 
Slipping off your own tongue. 


Wait like a customer 

For the magic probe that cures. 

I've got it here somewhere, kid. 
Somewhere, in this disheveled desk 
Of a mind. 


Your faith gives me a pain. 

Do you also believe in heaven and hell? 
Your hope is a knife 

That severs me from comfort 

And carves my paper shield to shreds. 


I'll sit here with you. 
We'll grind it out or 
We'll grind it in. 

But help me help you 
Know the difference. 


TOM FRANGICETTO 
Langhorne, Pennsylvania 
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Traditionally the university has been 
considered one of the major influences 
in the development of civilizations 
(Henderson 1968). Throughout its his- 
tory, the U.S. has recognized the impor- 
tance of an education, and most Ameri- 
cans would agree that a postsecondary 
education is a vital component of the 
American system. Nevertheless, until re- 
cently most people have thought of a 
formal education as the special province 
of the young. “Traditionally, American 
colleges have discriminated against adult 
students whose work or family respon- 
sibilities prevent them from returning to 
the campus for regularly scheduled 
classes. For such people a college educa- 
tion is very difficult, if not impossible, to 
attain. The present system of higher 
education is oriented to the ‘college-age’ 
population. As a result, human potential 
is going to waste and society suffers" 
(Troutt 1971, p. 2). 

Recently the traditional institutional 
system has begun to take a closer look at 
what it has to offer those over the age of 
twenty-five. Responding to society's de- 
mands for alternative forms of education 
and to the financial necessity for enroll- 
ing more students, institutions have 
sought to develop programs that would 
serve and attract a wider variety of stu- 
dents. Colleges have become more con- 
cerned about the individual desires of 
students and less concerned about the 
needs of the administration. The em- 
phasis is moving toward equal access and 
equal opportunity; colleges can no 
longer select students to fit the institu- 
tion but must design the institutions and 
special programs to fit the students. 
Priority for new opportunities in higher 
education should be considered for per- 
sons who are often denied access to it, 
especially veterans, minorities, low- 
income persons, shift workers, house- 
wives, the handicapped, prison inmates, 
the elderly, and those seeking additional 
career education. 

The instructional and educational 
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new 
options 
for 
college 
study 


KARA LYNNE SCHMITT 


Kara Lynne Schmitt, formerly Assessment 
Specialist on the staff of Empire State College 
of the State University of New York, is pres- 
ently Research Consultant with the Michigan 
Educational Assessment Program, Michigan 
Department of Education, Lansing. 


In an effort to meet the changing demands 
American society is placing on educational 
institutions, colleges and universities have 
begun reexamining their educational practices 
and philosophy. Here the author discusses two 
alternatives to traditional classroom learning: 
(a) universities’ acceptance of ‘standardized 
examination results as evidence of learning 
and (b) “external degree” programs, which 
involve a reorganization of the higher 
education system. She discusses one such 
program in detail. Both of these changes will 
encourage and enable T Pup ul pus 
college degrees; they will also neu 
kentpy din iir inandout of the 
academic community. 
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methods being implemented or re- 
viewed by many institutions should en- 
able individuals to obtain a formal educa- 
tion in ways best suited to their personal 
needs and wants. Instead of restricting 
education to the classroom, many col- 
leges and universities are beginning to 
accept the results of standardized ex- 
aminations as a method for substantiat- 
ing college-level learning acquired out- 
side the academic environment and are 
also starting to grant credit for experien- 
tial learning and thus remove many of 
the traditional educational require- 
ments. In order to provide effective 
guidance, counselors need to under- 
stand both of these educational innova- 
tions. 


IMPACT FOR COUNSELORS 


Administrators and teachers are not the 
only ones who must become more in- 
formed about the nontraditional modes 
of education. Immediate attention 
should be given to student guidance to 
encourage the use of existing and new 
alternative methods of earning college 
credits and degrees. To be more effec- 
tive, counselors in all settings—schools, 
colleges, prisons, employment agencies, 
clinics, industries—have a responsibility 
to themselves and their potential clients 
to learn more about the academic oppor- 
tunities now becoming available to a 
wider segment of the population. 
Counselors need to ask themselves 
whether they could effectively inform 
the following five individuals who have 
not yet earned a baccalaureate degree of 
new options available to them: (a) a col- 
lege assistant professor and director at a 
center for emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren who has published in numerous 
well-known journals in the field of 
psychoanalysis; (b) a prison inmate who 
was previously unsuccessful at a 
vocational-technical school but now be- 
lieves that an education is important; (c) 
an authority in the areas of acoustics and 
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neural perceptivity who has published in 
recognized journals since the early 
1930s; (d) a former assistant commis- 
sioner in a large federal agency, now re- 
tired; (e) a housewife who has accumu- 
lated over 150 college credits but has 
never received her degree. 

These and other individuals want an 
academic education but have been de- 
nied the opportunity to secure it because 
they are too old, are confined toa prison, 
have to earn a living, and so on. Today's 
counselor must be aware of the needs of 
these potential atypical college students 
and know of the institutions or programs 
that will best fit their needs. Knowing 
about the standardized testing programs 
and external degree programs will help 
counselors adequately work with those 
individuals previously discriminated 
against by the academic community. 


TRADITIONAL EXAMINATIONS 
SERVE A NONTRADITIONAL PURPOSE 


Standardized college-level examinations 
have become the more widely accepted 
of the two alternatives to traditional 
classroom education. An institution ac- 
cepts these examinations to the extent 
that it is more concerned about what a 
person has learned—regardless of 
how—than about the number of credit 
hours accumulated. 

One reason that counselors and 
academicians accept the results from 
these examinations is that the tests gen- 
erally have been normed on the tradi- 
tional college student. Therefore, the 
referent population is a known entity to 
persons who have gone through the tra- 
ditional system. Another reason is the 
ease with which an individual's knowl- 
edge can be appraised. A college can de- 
termine what is an appropriate score for 
granting credit and then follow that pol- 
icy each time an applicant presents 
examination scores. This implies, of 
course, that the counselor working with a 
student or potential student knows the 
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“If an education is an acceptable 
substitute for experience, then 
some forms of experience 
should be accepted in lieu of a 
formal classroom education.” 


acceptable scores. The college counselor 
should know this information—but what 
about the nonacademic counselor? Un- 
fortunately, not many institutions pub- 
lish this information, In 1972, 89 percent 
of the colleges and universities surveyed 
stated that they accepted the results of 
some standardized examinations, but 
fewer than 3 percent published their 
policies (Ruyle, Geiselman & Hefferlin 
1974). This means that counselors out- 
side the college environment need to 
know how and where to learn about col- 
leges’ policies on granting credit. 

The most frequently accepted exami- 
nation is the College Level Examination 
Program (Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, N.J.), which is accepted by 
over 2,000 colleges and universities. It 
consists of two types of examinations: the 
General Examination, composed of five 
tests and analogous to a liberal arts edu- 
cation, and the Subject Examinations, in- 
cluding tests in a variety of areas such as 
computer programming, money and 
banking, and hematology. Counselors 
should also be familiar with the College 
Proficiency Examination Program (State 
Education Department of New York, 
Albany), the United States Armed Forces 
Institute (which was available to all active 
duty armed service personnel prior to 
July 1, 1974), and a newly developed 
program entitled the National Occupa- 
tional Competency Testing Institute 
(Educational Testing Service). Also, 
counselors should check with their state 
departments of education and with local 
institutions of higher education to learn 
what other standardized examination 
programs are available. 
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Counselors who are knowledgeable 
about these programs and who encour- 
age their use will be providing an impor- 
tant service to many who have been un- 
able to obtain a formal education. In 
comparison with tuition costs, these 
examinations are relatively inexpensive; 
and they enable individuals to provide 
acceptable proof of their learning. Suc- 
cessful completion of these examinations 
may be the necessary impetus for indi- 
viduals, previously unsure of their ability 
to pursue an education, to compete with 
the traditional college student. 


A NEW FORMAT 
FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 


A second change now taking place is the 
reevaluation and reorganization of col- 
leges and universities themselves. They 
have begun to realize that they cannot 
remain static but rather must accept a 
new responsibility. “What we are discuss- 
ing is moving from a closed system to an 
open system; recognizing that a col- 
legiate or any postsecondary educational 
training pattern should not be rigid and 
fixed, but, rather, flexible, open and re- 
sponsive to individuals and their chang- 
ing needs” (Feingold 1973, p. 2). The 
Carnegie Commission has reinforced 
this idea by explaining that institutions 
need to serve the abilities, ages, life styles, 
and career goals of their rapidly diver- 
sifying clientele (VanDyne 1972). If an 
education is an acceptable substitute for 
experience, then some forms of experi- 
ence should be accepted in lieu of a for- 
mal classroom education. 

The new format being explored and 
implemented by many institutions is the 
“external degree." This degree Is 
"awarded to an individual on the basis of 
some program of preparation (devised 
either by himself or by an educational 
institution) which is not centered on tra- 

s of residential collegiate 


ditional pattern: 
or university study” (Houle 1973, pp. 
aches to 


14-15). There are many appro 
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this nontraditional format: granting ad- 
vanced standing for prior experiential 
learning, removing residential require- 
ments, providing greater independent 
study, and providing the opportunity for 
each student to design an appropriate 
curriculum, to name a few. “Perhaps the 
only common characteristic at present is 
a desire to open up the academic system 
and provide a wide diversity of options 
for a student body no longer made up 
exclusively of young postadolescents” 
(Houle 1973, p. 14). 
It is estimated that one-third of all 
American colleges and universities are 
engaged in some type of unconventional 
program (Houle 1973). Some of the in- 
stitutions offering the external degree 
are: Eagle University (a consortium of 9 
universities), Empire State College of the 
State University of New York, Florida 
International University, Minnesota 
Metropolitan State College, the Regents 
External Degree Program (New York), 
and the University Without Walls (com- 
posed of 25 member institutions). The 
premise of these institutions is flexibility 
and individual learning. Many students 
find that being able to work at their own 
pace eliminates some of the frustrations 
that result from incorporating their job, 
family responsibilities, and educational 
ambitions into an exhausting timetable. 
One of the most important principles at 
these institutions is that effective learn- 
ing derives from purposes and needs 
that are important to the individual. A 
second principle is that learning occurs 
in varied ways and places and that styles 
of learning differ from person to person. 


EMPIRE STATE COLLEGE 


One institution that is committed to the 
premises just mentioned is Empire State 
College. In the fall of 1970 Chancellor 
Ernest Boyer sent to the Trustees of the 
State University of New York a memo- 
randum outlining the direction the uni- 
versity system should take. “Every basic 
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assumption on which we've built in the 
past is being sharply challenged. We are 
re-examining such fundamental ques- 
tions as who should go to college, what 
and where and how students should 
study—and for how long? . .. We must 
now develop a higher learning system 
that is not restricted to a rigid cur- 
riculum, a single campus or a fixed 
calendar. The new system must be 
geared to a pattern of offerings which 
permits each student to study what he 
wants, when he wants it, and at a place 
convenient to him" (Empire State Col- 
lege 1972, pp. 18-19). 

In September 1971 the first Empire 
State College learning center (miniature 
college) opened in Manhattan. The col- 
lege provides an education that focuses 
on student needs, and it does so without 
costly classrooms, libraries, laboratories, 
and dormitories. Instead, ESC uses exist- 
ing resources within other educational 
institutions and the community. Learn- 
ing centers are also located throughout 
the state, and more are being planned. 
This enables students to attend a con- 
veniently located college; and, if they 
move within the state, they are likely to 
find an ESC learning center there. In 
addition, students who leave the state are 
able to continue their study at ESC be- 
cause of the independent study format. 

Administrators and faculty at ESC be- 
lieve that "the quality of education will 
suffer if students are treated as stan- 
dardized products on some assembly 
line. ESC's strongest conviction is that 
students of all ages and situations can be 
treated as people, as individual human 
beings, and that the quality of education 
will rise as ways are found to help people 
learn what they need and want to know" 
(Empire State College 1972-73, p. 4). 

Since ESC is committed to the idea of 
individual differences and the belief that 
significant college-level learning can and 
does occur outside the classroom, stu- 
dents are awarded credit for their prior 
experiential learning as well as for their 
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traditional academic learning. It is not 
important where the learning occurred 
but rather what was learned. 

During the first few months that a stu- 
dent is enrolled at ESC, he or she pre- 
pares a Degree Program (curriculum) 
and a request for Advanced Standing. 
Assistance is given by the assessment 
counselor and/or a faculty mentor. 
“Given the present wide variety of stu- 
dents, the continuing explosion of knowl- 
edge, and the emergence of new fields 
of academic concern, the curriculum 
should no longer be the exclusive con- 
cern of the faculty. Responsibility for its 
design and content should be shared by 
faculty members and students” (Boyer & 
Keller 1971, p. 49). Students at ESC are 
responsible for designing their own De- 
gree Program, which includes all previ- 
ous college-level learning plus the work 
to be done at ESC through contracts. 
The Degree Program describes the stu- 
dent's past, present, and future learning 
and integrates three principal elements: 
(a) the student's goals, capacities, and as- 
pirations; (b) a demonstration of 
achievement in the student's area of con- 
centration; and (c) the areas of general 
education that provide breadth of study. 

After students have designed their 
Degree Programs, they can make an ap- 
plication for Advanced Standing (credit 
for prior learning). This involves the 
preparation of a portfolio that identifies, 
describes, and documents the prior 
learning. Portfolio preparation is not an 
easy task, for it often involves converting 
the intangible to the concrete. Students 
must articulate their learning so that 
others can evaluate it. They must explain 
their goals and indicate how these goals 
are consistent with the educational goals 
of the college. Finally, they must provide 
appropriate documentation and evalua- 
tion to support the claim for credit; the 
mere assertion of learning is not suffi- 
cient. Fh 
No institution, including ESC, is in the 
business of validating the worth of an 
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individual. Nor can a student receive 
credit for a potpourri of learning that 
has no relationship to the Degree Pro- 
gram. Students must present a solid case 
that their past learning has contributed 
to their educational development and is 
consistent with the college's educational 
goals. 

Upon approval of a Degree Program 
and request for Advanced Standing, the 
student can work on the ESC contracted 
study, which may involve independent 
study or courses at other educational in- 
stitutions. Each contract is evaluated by 
the appropriate subject matter mentor, 
and upon successful completion of all 
contracts, as stated in the Degree Pro- 
gram, a student can graduate. 

Because of the many innovative prac- 
tices at ESC, the college has been con- 


“Students must present a solid 
case that their past learning has 
contributed to their educational 
development and is consistent 
with the college's educational 
goals." 


cerned with the maintenance of high 
educational standards. Students are ex- 
pected to produce quality work in order 
to graduate. One indication that stan- 
dards have been maintained is the fact 
that over 75 percent of the first graduat- 
ing class who applied to graduate school 
were accepted (study based on the first 
131 graduates, over half of whom 
applied to graduate school). 


CONCLUSION 


The traditional college format has been 
around for many years, and the Ameri- 
can philosophy of “as much education as 
possible for all" has not been attained. 
The two alternatives to classroom learn- 
ing discussed here should help make this 
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philosophy more of a reality. Oppor- 
tunities are becoming available to many 
persons who previously thought a col- 
lege education was unavailable to them. 
The new procedures are not error free: 
Cut-off scores on standardized examina- 
tions may be too high or low, credit may 
be granted for non-college-level learn- 
ing, educational standards may be low- 
ered. But with time these problems can 
be corrected. 

It is not anticipated, nor even desired, 
that the traditional institutions of higher 
education will disappear. The alternative 
of standardized examinations may be 
valuable to all individuals; the external 
degree may not. Although nontradi- 
tional institutions potentially are able to 
educate persons of all ages, back- 
grounds, and interests, such institutions 
are not for everyone. Some students may 
want or need the traditional campus- 
oriented education to provide necessary 
social activity and interaction. Students 
interested in science and pre-med de- 
grees will need laboratory facilities that 
may not be available at nontraditional 
institutions. Both older and typical stu- 
dents who do not have family or peer 
support for their academic decision may 
need the support of fellow classmates. 
Others whose goals are not well de- 
lineated or who are undisciplined might 
be unsuccessful and easily discouraged 
in the nontraditional setting and would 
do better in the more structured envi- 
ronment of a traditional college. 

Even though not everyone will be in- 
terested in or suited to nontraditional 
education, the number of people who 
are interested in it is sufficient to require 
a redefinition or extension of the coun- 
selor’s role. In many academic com- 
munities, the counselor will not be telling 
students what to take but will be helping 
them articulate their goals and deter- 
mine their curriculum to a greater extent 

than before. Instead of merely reviewing 
a college transcript to determine place- 
ment, the counselor will be examining a 
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variety of prior learning experiences. 
The counselor will give students guid- 
ance about the learning they have ac- 
quired: how it fits in with their goals, how 
to document it appropriately, and how to 
use it in preparing an educational pro- 
gram. 

Counselors working in nonacademic 
settings—prisons, hospitals, industries, 
military posts, nursing homes—must be- 
come aware of programs best suited to 
their clients’ needs. Special programs, 
some of them listed below, have been 
established to provide such persons with 
an education. In order that these pro- 
grams continue, counselors need to in- 
form their clients of the opportunities 
available. 


* Fairleigh Dickinson University offers 
tuition-free courses to all New Jersey res- 
idents over the age of 65. There are no 
entrance requirements, and students can 
take courses for credit or noncredit 
(Morrison 1972). 

* The University of Kentucky provides 
free enrollment for anyone over 65. 
Courses, either for credit or noncredit, 
can be taken at the bachelor's, master's, 
and even PhD levels (Southern Regional 
Educational Board 1974). 


* Glassboro (New Jersey) State College 
sponsors a program that provides a col- 
lege education for prisoners at the Lees- 
burg State Penitentia: Humphreys 
1973). Mat d 
* The NewGates project in four states 
combines study inside the prison with 
study on campus. This is the only pro- 
gram providing study release time for 
maximum security inmates (Humphreys 
1972). 

* The University Independent Study 
program, sponsored by Xerox and 10 
major universities, is an example of the 
education-work interaction. This pro- 
gram enables Xerox workers to continue 
their education at home while receiving 
guidance from professors at nearby par- 
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ticipating universities (Educational Test- 
ing Service 1973). 


* Eagle University is composed of 9 uni- 
versities from Tennessee, Kentucky, and 
Florida. Courses are offered on the 
military posts. Every quarter these in- 
stitutions offer over 100 college under- 
graduate and graduate courses, as well as 
vocational courses (Southern Regional 
Educational Board 1974). 


Since counselors are important re- 
source persons regarding educational 
opportunities, it is imperative that they 
keep abreast of the development of 
programs designed to accommodate the 
atypical student. Valley's Increasing the 
Options (1972) summarizes the various 
current and prospective nontraditional 
programs and institutions. For informa- 
tion on new trends in education, coun- 
selors can contact the Educational Test- 
ing Service's Office of External Degree 
Programs. Counselors should also ex- 
press their own concern, where it exists, 
for the establishment and increased 
availability of alternatives to traditional 
education. W 
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Here and Now 


I feel at times 
that I’m wasting my mind 
as we wade through 
your thoughts and emotions 
With my skills 
I could be in a world-renowned clinic 
with a plush padded office 
a soft swivel chair 
and a sharp secretary 
at my command 
Instead of here 
in a pink cinderblock room 
where it leaks when it rains 
and the noise 
seeps under the door 
like water, 
But then in leaving 
you pause at the door 
your voice spilling out ina whisper 
“Thanks for being here when I hurt." 
At that moment my fantasies end 
as reality 
like a wellspring begins 
Filling me 
with life-giving knowledge 
as it cascades through my mind 
That in meeting you 
when you're flooded with pain 
Idiscover myself. 


SAMUEL T. GLADDING 
Rockingham County Mental Health Center, Wentworth, North Carolina 
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Where can the counseling practitioner of 
today find guidelines for action in a 
changing world? One key source of in- 
novative guidance for future helping 
roles is the 1973 Vail Conference on pro- 
fessional psychology. This conference 
could polarize American psychology 
and, by implication, those who practice 
within the confines of APGA. What we 
hope, however, is that the important and 
sometimes radically different recom- 
mendations of this conference will result 
in substantial changes in our profes- 
sional training and practice in the not- 
too-distant future. 

We present in this article some of the 
key recommendations of the Vail Con- 
ference; undoubtedly they can and will 
change both. counselor education and 
counseling practice. But first we wish to 
consider the relationship between 
psychological models and counseling 
models. Training and practice in coun- 
seling and guidance are based heavily on 
conceptual frameworks developed by 
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Counseling practice is heavily influenced by 
psychological models. The summer 1973 
conference at Vail, Colorado, examined the 
role of the applied psychologist. The 
recommendations of this conference are new 
and powerful and are likely to reverberate 
throughout the helping professions. The 
authors, both of whom were delegates to that 
conference, discuss major conference 
recommendations and their implications for 
professional counseling practice. 


psychologists. Although some people, 
particularly those in college student per- 
sonnel, are well aware of the importance 
of sociological, anthropological, and 
political data, the predominant practices 
of APGA members are rooted in 
psychological theories and knowledge. 
Our best-known professional models 
(Ellis, Rogers, Skinner) are psycholo- 
gists. Our counseling training programs 
are modeled predominantly after clinical 
and counseling psychology models. The 
professional practice of the school coun- 
selor, at least in idealized terms, most 
closely resembles that of the clinical or 
community psychologist practitioner. 
Counselor training programs have 
been heavily influenced by the Greyston 
Conference on counseling psychology 
(Thompson & Super 1964), which in 
turn basically endorsed another APA re- 
port produced twelve years earlier 
(American Psychological Association 
1952). The essence of the earlier report 
was that the counseling psychologist 1s a 
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practitioner and a scientist. The 1949 
Boulder Conterence on clinical psychol- 
ogy (Raimy 1950) clearly affirmed the 
scientist-practitioner model, which since 
then has become virtually the gospel for 
both clinical and counseling psychology. 
The impact of these conferences on 
the professional practice of guidance in 
the U.S. cannot be overemphasized: The 
scientist-practitioner model dominates 
our training programs. The present 
status quo in training and practice has 
been criticized (Carkhuff 1972b; Ivey 
1970, 1973), and the PERSONNEL AND 
GUIDANCE JOURNAL, under its present 
editor, represents a battleground be- 
tween those oriented to professional 
statements that are twenty years old and 
those who desire a new approach. 


THE VAIL CONFERENCE 


A new view of helper roles may be 
emerging. In the summer of 1973 the 
National Institute of Mental Health and 
the American Psychological Association 
held a new type of conference on the 
future of applied psychology. One 
hundred invited participants plus about 
fifty observers from governmental agen- 
cies and related professional organiza- 
tions comprised the conference person- 
nel. For the first time substantial num- 
bers of women, minority group mem- 
bers, and consumers of services were 
represented. Former conferences had 
included mostly department heads and 
deans, directors of clinical programs, 
and nationally known authors and re- 
searchers; these groups were rep- 
resented at Vail, but they did not pre- 
dominate. 

The recommendations of this confer- 
ence are staggering in their complexity 
and scope. Depending on the reader's 
point of view, the recommendations may 
appear to represent the future direction 
of helping, may seem naively optimistic, 
or may even seem destructive, Nonethe- 
less, after the initial reactions have been 
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recorded, those who seek to change their 
existing patterns of training will for the 
first time have a serious set of recom- 
mendations that endorse, even demand, 
change. No longer can the department 
head or dean say, "We can't go out on a 
limb by ourselves. Other people aren't 
doing it." The limb has been built by this 
conference. The issue is whether this 
new movement will develop and grow or 
whether it will wither and die. 


SELECTED RECOMMENDATIONS 


There is no attempt here to abstract the 
full complexity of the Vail Conference. 
Perhaps these selected recommenda- 
tions will encourage APGA members to 
obtain the preliminary APA report 


“The recommendations of this 
conference are staggering in 
their complexity and scope. For 
the first time there is a serious 
set of recommendations that 
endorse, even demand, change." 


(Korman 1974) and start serious discus- 
sion ofthe conference recommendations 
and their implications. The following 
quotations from the Vail recommenda- 
tions are taken verbatim from the con- 
ference's mimeographed working pa- 
pers, which were voted by the partici- 
pants. The Korman report is a prelimi- 
nary statement distilling these recom- 
mendations; a later publication will de- 
tail the specific guidelines in consider- 
ably more detail. 


Awareness of Value Issues 


"Professional psychology training programs 
at all levels (continuing professional develop- 
ment, doctoral, masters, bachelors, pre- 
bachelors) should provide information on the 
potential political nature of the practice of 
psychology. This does not imply that a ‘right’ 
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answer is to be suggested; rather the very seri- 
ous implications of practice on society become 
part of the awareness of every psychologist.” 


This recommendation went on to state 
that information on the distribution of 
wealth in America (Gans 1972); the im- 
pact of therapy on individuals in society 
(Halleck 1971; Szasz 1961); and the im- 
portance of consciousness-raising in race 
relations, the women’s movement, and 
the men’s movementare important parts 
of any professional’s training program 
and practice. We therefore need to be 
sure that our attitudes and values en- 
hance society; we cannot blindly mold a 
society that is not responsive to all 
people. 

Counseling, for the most part, has 
avoided these tough issues. Our prime 
value stance has been that “it is nice to be 
nice.” When issues have become com- 
plex, we have been told to become “ob- 
jective" social scientists or "detached" 
helpers. It has become easy to study soci- 
ety, and in our inaction we have failed to 
be aware that this inaction is designed to 
maintain the status quo. This recom- 
mendation makes it clear that we must 
develop new experiences that assist the 
student and the teacher to explore their 
impact on society. Counseling on a one- 
to-one basis is no longer adequate to 
meet today's problems. In fact, it often 
supports inequities and fails to deal with 
basic causal factors. 

The following resolution shows that 
the conference attenders were cognizant 
of the need for professionals to "own" 
their value positions: 


“Because of the inequitable distribution of 
psychological services we should urge the pro- 
viders to redistribute their efforts through the 
following means: 

a. University departments, faculty and 
students should get involved in unserved pub- 
lics by providing the services needed as a part 
of the training programs. 

b. reca programs which make 
specific efforts to meet the needs of underserved 
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groups and geographical areas should merit 
priority of funds available from granting 
agencies.” 


Too often the counselor has worked 
with the economically advantaged 
college-bound. One of the major chal- 
lenges is whether or not we can effec- 
tively serve those whose background is 
different from our own. 


Human and Cultural Diversity 

“The provision of professional services to per- 
sons of culturally diverse backgrounds by per- 
sons not competent in understanding and pro- 
viding professional services to such groups 
shall be considered unethical... . It shall be 
equally unethical to deny such persons profes- 
sional services because the present staff is in- 
adequately prepared. . . . It shall be the obliga- 
tion of all service agencies to employ competent 
persons or to provide continuing education for 
the present staff to meet the service needs of the 
culturally diverse populations it serves.” 


This recommendation is perhaps the 
most powerful and important statement 
of the entire conference. In plain lan- 
guage it means that if you are of the 
predominantly white male power struc- 
ture, you do not necessarily have the key 
to a rich and full life for those coming 
from different backgrounds. We should 
encourage alternative life styles, suggest- 
ing more options than the stereotypic 
male and female sex roles allow (Lep- 
paluoto, Engin & Fodor 1973). 

This resolution means that we must 
recognize that white middle-class values 
may be right for some but that other 
value systems can operate effectively for 
others. The counselor therefore needs to 
be aware of the potential for psychologi- 
cal imperialism by untrained persons 
who think they are capable of working 
with diverse human groups (Carkhuff 
1972a). If this recommendation is taken 
seriously, it means that all psychologists, 
counselors, teachers, and professors who 
wish to work with people different cm 
themselves need to deal with issues o 
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personal and institutional oppression. in 
regard to race, sex, religion, age, and 
ethnic prejudice. They then need to de- 
velop expertise in and skills for working 
with these groups, which means that the 
consumers of these skills should be heav- 
ily involved in training professionals in 
these areas. 

Participation by consumers in the con- 
trol and distribution of psychological 
services appeared as a strong recom- 
mendation from numerous task groups. 
The spirit of these recommendations is 
that client populations ought to be in- 
volved in helping determine what is 
“done to them” by professionals; and 
clients should be equal and active par- 
ticipants in evaluating the effectiveness 
of professionals who deliver these ser- 
vices. 


“The public should be incorporated into the 
evaluation process. A mechanism is needed for 
incorporating community and public objec- 
tives. The aim is to produce change, not merely 
to set standards.” 


Implementation of this concept re- 
quires real, not advisory, participation by 
students, rehabilitation clients, employ- 
ment counselors, and other client popu- 
lations in the development and evalua- 
tion of guidance and personnel services. 


The Scientist-Practitioner Model 


“The development of psychological science has 
sufficiently matured to justify creation of 
explicit professional programs, in addition to 
programs for training scientists and scientist- 
professionals.” 


This resolution may have the deepest 
impact on the profession, because the 
burden of being both a scientist and a 
professional has been lying heavily on 
faculty members in counselor training 
programs. Stories of expert counselor/ 
therapists who fail to obtain tenure due 
to lack of research or publication are le- 
gion. People’s status as professionals 
tends to depend more on what they write 
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than on what they do—an unusual case 
in which words speak louder than ac- 
tions! Fully following this recommenda- 
tion would cause substantial status 
changes for practicing helpers. 

An emphasis on theory as opposed to 
practice appears in our curriculums. 
Those involved in clinical training or 
applied practice are clearly seen as hav- 
ing lower status in training departments 
than those who are more research- 
centered, The major implication of this 
recommendation to include professional 
training as a legitimate alternative to the 
scientist-professional model may be a 
means of changing the reward system, 
including both the financial and status 
benefits. This in turn may open the way 
to more experimentation, relevance, and 
variety in our training programs. 


Individual Vs. Program Accreditation 


For the most part, typical content issues 
of training programs (courses, prac- 
ticum, etc.) as represented by the Grey- 
ston or Boulder conferences were not 
considered. However, one recommenda- 
tion relating to this area may be of special 
interest to members of APGA. 


"Complete evaluation of a training pro- 
gram must include an evaluation not only of 
the content of the program but also evaluation 
of the graduates when they complete the pro- 
gram and at various points in their later 
careers." 


Continuing professional development 
was a central focus of the Vail Confer- 
ence. No longer can we feel that our pro- 
fessional training is over when we receive 
degrees and certification. 

j To ascertain the effectiveness of train- 
ing programs, it was suggested in a rec- 
ommendation that a national survey be 
undertaken, the survey designed to 
explore the “interpersonal effectiveness 
and personal motivation” of graduates in 
the helping professions at the doctoral, 
master’s, and specialized undergraduate 
levels. One interesting implication of 
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such a study is its potential for revealing 
whether or not those with higher degrees 
are indeed more competent than their 
less highly paid colleagues who do not 
have as many formal credentials, 

A great deal of controversy at the con- 
ference focused on psychologists at the 
prebachelor's, bachelor's, master’s, and 
doctoral levels and the distinctions 
among them. Hot debate centered on 
whether or not to admit subdoctoral in- 
dividuals into the realm of “psy- 
chologists." 'There was virtual unanimity 
of agreement, however, that helping as a 
profession has been far too restrictive. 

Competencies and the importance of 
providing real career opportunities for 
helping personnel were considered in 
the following recommendation: 


"Personal competencies, skills, and related 
experiences should be applied as equivalents in 
lieu of specific academic requirements in meet- 
ing formal requisites for the performance of 
certain activities and for salary levels as- 
sociated with designated positions in a func- 
tional career ladder." 


A general theme of the conference was 
the importance of identifying and assess- 
ing competencies of psychologists. 
Time-defined rather than competency- 
defined degree programs may well be on 
their way out. 


Training for All of Us 

"We . . . ask graduate and undergraduate 
programs to reexamine their curricula and 
their models. We urge more emphasis on train- 
ing in primary prevention on the serious emo- 
tional problems of psychologists and other 
people (which especially include racism and 
sexism). We urge that educational programs 
in psychology at all levels help students under- 
stand the social and political origins of human 
distress and show students how to become ad- 
vocates for the disadvantaged and disen- 
franchised.” 


This highly explicit statement is very 
much in accord with the positions taken 
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RAC OTSA 
“The words personnel and 
guidance imply and have long 
been associated with value neu- 
trality, distance from the client, 
and adjustment to the existing 
social system.” 


in several Special Issues of this journal— 
the social revolution (Lewis, Lewis & 
Dworkin 1971); Asians (Sue 1973); 
blacks (Smith 1970); Chicanos, Puerto 
Ricans, and Native Americans (Palo- 
mares 1971); and women (Lewis 1972). 
In addition, there seems to be increasing 
concern with primary prevention and 
human development as a central task of 
the helper. How much our profession is 
changing is evidenced in numerous arti- 
cles (e.g., Kuriloff 1973; Smith 1974; 
Weinrach 1973); two Special Issues of 
this journal—one on psychological edu- 
cation (Ivey & Alschuler 1973) and one 
on outreach activities (Parker 1974); and 
a Special Feature on the outlook for the 
counseling specialties (Odell 1973). 


NEXT STEPS FOR APGA 


Clearly, serious consideration of the is- 
sues raised by the Vail Conference can- 
not leave professional counseling and 
personnel work where they are now, We 
need to work in an interdependent way 
with other professional organizations 
such as the American Psychological As- 
sociation, the National Association of 
School Psychologists, and the National 
Education Association. 

Perhaps the next step is for APGA to 
call its own conference and give itself a 
new name, one that represents the latest 
stage in our growth: “The Association 
for Human Development.” The words 
personnel and guidance imply and i 
long been associated with value sod 
ity, distance from the client, and adju: 
ment to the existing social system. 
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Human development suggests that the 
role of the helper is more than maintain- 
ing the status quo. Human development 
demands that counselors free themselves 
and their clients from societal constraints 
that reduce people’s opportunities to 
reach their full humanness. W 
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Noah 


I'm O.K., I'm really O.K. now. 

Mellaril is a wonderful pill. 

I'm fine, I'm really just fine now. 

This job should be just the thing for me. 


It's a nice quiet job, fitting wires into lamps. 

Idon't have to talk to many people. 

Idon't have to hurry or worry about whether someone else 
Is doing better than I am. 


I'm OK. I'mreally O.K. 

Everybody sweats a little and has a lump in the stomach 
When they are waiting to meet the boss. 

Will he see how hard it is for me? 


When I was well, I had my own shop. 

I made toys of all kinds and was a man of means. 
What went so wrong? 

The flood of fear drowned me for three long years. 


Now everything is gone—my wife, my shop, my beautiful toys; 
The world is like an empty house. 

Echoes of former days come to me in dreams. 

Where, where has my world gone? 


“You will have to start over,” the doctor said. ‘ 

He sent me to that guy who counseled and tested and questioned me. 
He decided I was worth a try. : 

He seemed to know how scared I get sometimes, for no reason. 


He seemed to care (I don’t know why) 
That I find myself, my wife, my shop. 

“You are still good with your hands; 

Let's start over now to fill your empty life.” 


This job is only a beginning, 

So I'll put wires into lamps 

And earn my money and save some. 
I'll find a little shop and begin again. 
And just when things seem fine, 


I'll build myself an Ark, 
Incase the flood of fear crashes and crushes 


Into my life again. 


S1BYL ADLENLEWINSTEIN 
Graduate student, University of Southern California, Los Ange 
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a consensus method 


to reduce conflict 
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Boulder. 


"I want you to transfer Johnny out of my 
class immediately. If I never see him 
again, that's fine with me." 

"Can you help me?" I just can't get 
along with my sister." 

Counselors often find themselves in 
the middle of disagreements, argu- 
ments, disputes, fights, and other as- 
sorted conflicts. Although standard 
counselor training helps counselors deal 
with conflict, many counselors feel that 
they could be more effective if they had 
specific guidelines for what to do in con- 
flict situations. We present here a 
method by which counselors can con- 
structively intervene in such situations. 


SOURCES OF CONFLICT 


Very little literature is available regard- 
ing interpersonal conflict reduction; 
nevertheless, to put the proposed model 
of conflict reduction into perspective, it 
is helpful to consider the nature and 
sources of conflict. Conflict is an interac- 
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The authors describe a five-step model of 
conflict reduction suitable for use by 
practicing counselors. They present the model 
in how-to-do-it fashion, supplementing it with 
illustrations. They describe the reactions of 
eight counselors who used the model in 37 
conflict cases and present the responses of the 
persons involved in the conflicts. 


tive phenomenon to which all parties 
contribute. Each party to a conflict has 
his or her own ideas, information, and 
reactions, which he or she communicates 
to the other parties, The conflict is main- 
tained through interaction in which each 
party contributes to the conflict. 
Conflict may develop for a number of 
reasons. Competition, or conflict of in- 
terest, is perhaps the most common. 
Stated simply, this occurs when two or 
more people want the same thing and 
there is not enough for all. Conflicts also 
commonly arise because of differences in 
value beliefs (Aubert 1965). The control 
of power enters into almost all conflict 
situations. The major questions usually 
are: Who has the power base? Who con- 
trols the situation? The question of 
power arises in much of the writing on 
conflict, since conflict reduction always 
seems to threaten someone's power or 
control (Converse 1968). Many times 
conflict arises from misperception or 
missed perception on the part of the 
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people involved. That is, their percep- 
tion of a situation is unclear or distorted 
(misperception), or they have completely 
overlooked details and aspects of a situa- 
tion (missed perception). Nye (1973), 
Festinger (1957), and Boulding (1971) 
all speak of misperceptions in their writ- 
ings on conflict. 

In brief, conflict is something to which 
all who are involved contribute and 
which in some manner affects them all. 
Conflict is maintained through com- 
munication and interaction and is not 
simply the result of one party's desire. 
The implications for conflict reduction 
are that somehow the interaction must be 
changed and that seeking solutions out- 
side of the interaction is not likely to be 
beneficial. 

Conflict should not be viewed with the 
negativity that the word seems to imply. 
Conflict can be profitable if managed 
appropriately. Our views are very similar 
to Gordon's (1970); we believe that con- 
flict is not necessarily bad and that poten- 
tial, if not actual, conflict is a reality in 
any relationship. Actually, relationships 
without conflicts may be unhealthier 
than those with frequent conflicts. The 
critical factor is how conflicts are re- 
solved, not how many occur. Dysfunc- 
tional ways of dealing with conflict can 
harm the parties involved; dealt with 
properly, however, conflict can be a 
growth experience. 


BASIS FOR CONSENSUS MODEL 


The proposed conflict reduction model 
is based on the assumptions that: (a) con- 
flict arises primarily from misperception 
or missed perception on the part of the 
parties involved; (b) face-to-face working 
through of conflicts is the most construc- 
tive approach to resolving interpersonal 
conflicts; and (c) parties to a conflict, if 
they are not placed in a win-lose situa- 
tion, tend to arrive at mutually beneficial 
solutions. 

The model was developed over a 
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period of approximately five years and 
underwent considerable modification 
during that time. It is based on the per- 
ceptual field theory concept that be- 
havior is the function of the perceptions 
existing for any individual at the mo- 
ment of behaving and that people's fail- 
ure to comprehend this is responsible 
for much human misunderstanding 
(Combs, Avila & Purkey 1971). The orig- 
inal development was based primarily on 
the reflection model proposed by Rogers 
(19532, 1953b) and on the models that 
are used in industry and in which the 
parties to a conflict are brought together 
and their perceptions of one another 
clarified (Blake, Mouton & Sloma 1969). 

In a study conducted primarily to ob- 
tain information that would be used in 


“Conflict should not be viewed 
with the negativity that the word 
seems to imply. Conflict can be 
profitable if managed appro- 
priately.” 


further refining the model, and secon- 
darily to test it in its present form, eight 
counselors who used it in their daily work 
settings for one semester reported no 
need for further change (Main 1974). 
These counselors worked with 92 parties 
to a conflict involving 37 conflict cases. 
There was no difference in effectiveness 
among the eight counselors using the 
model, and all eight gave it an overall 
rating of very effective (5 on a 5-point 
scale). The persons involved in the yn 
flict, as well as the counselors, rated e 
model as helpful (4 on a 5-point scale). 
Based on their use of it, the continen 
stated that the model was a viable en 
they would use in the future. AN 
experimental evidence is sorely need : 
we feel that the model has d 
promise to recommend it as a met 
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worthy of examination by practicing 
counselors. 


THE MODEL 


The model has five steps. With the aid of 
the counselor, the parties involved (a) 
describe the situation as they see it, (b) 
describe how they feel about the conflict 
and what personal meaning it has for 
them, (c) describe a desired situation to 
reduce the conflict, (d) determine what 
changes are necessary to achieve that 
situation, and (e) outline an agenda or 
plan of action to reach that situation. Be- 
fore beginning this process with the par- 
ties who are in conflict, the counselor 
should emphasize and clarify the follow- 
ing goals and assumptions: first, that 
everyone wants to resolve the conflictina 
mutually satisfactory manner; second, 
that the solution will not be a win-lose 
decision and that everyone will probably 
have to make some changes; third, that 
the counselor’s function is to guide the 
people involved through a step-by-step 
process in order to achieve a reduction in 
the conflict, but not to make judgments 
as to who is right and who is wrong. Fail- 
ure to clarify these points can result in 
misunderstanding and confusion. 


Step 1: 

Description of the Situation 

The purpose of this step is to determine 

the perception each person has of the 

situation. Everyone involved should de- 

scribe, in cognitive terms, the present 
events or situations involved in the con- 
flict. Emotions or feelings, which will be 
discussed in step 2, can confuse the issue 
at this point and should be avoided. It is 
also important to keep the focus on the 
present situation and not let past events 
creep into the description. Counselors 
who have used the model feel that this is 
difficult but important; although past 
events have probably contributed to the 
present situation, including them in the 
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description clouds the issue and is gener- 
ally not helpful. 

The purpose of this procedure is to 
achieve agreement on a description of 
the situation and to let each person in- 
volved see the others' perceptions of the 
situation. The counselor should stress 
that agreement at this point pertains only 
to a description of the situation. The 
counselor should have a firm idea of how 
each person perceives the situation and 
should make sure that everyone's per- 
ceptions are clearly understood by 
everyone else. Reflection and clarifica- 
tion responses can be very helpful at this 
point. To assure that everyone is under- 
stood, it is often helpful to have each 
person state the others' positions until 
each can state how all the others see the 
situation to the satisfaction of the others. 

As the process moves through the fol- 
lowing steps, it may be necessary to refer 
back to this step to keep everyone to- 
gether. Writing down the details often 
saves time and confusion. Tape record- 
ing has also been used successfully at this 
point to keep a complete record of what 
has been said. The main point, however, 
is not to keep a record but to have 
agreement and understanding regard- 
ing the events involved in the conflict. 
Complete agreementis seldom achieved, 
of course, and generally it is necessary to 
proceed with only partial agreement. De- 
termining at what point to proceed to 
step 2 is sometimes difficult, and occa- 
sionally it is necessary to return to step 1 
for further clarification and understand- 
ing. 

The illustration that follows is the 
reconstruction of an actual situation one 
of us worked with. The dialogue is 
abridged, but the general tone and con- 
tent are authentic. Nancy was a student 
leader in an urban high school who de- 
manded and got obedience from the 
other students. Miss Stillwell was a suc- 
cessful teacher who had met her match 
but who otherwise was highly regarded 
by students and faculty. After an appro- 
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priate introduction of the process, the 
dialogue began. 


Teacher: Nancy comes in late, talks out 
loud during class, disrupts the class, and 
is rude and disobedient. 

Counselor: As you see it, this is the 
source of the conflict. 

Yes. 

Counselor: Can you describe what 


Nancy does when you say she is rude and 
disobedient? 


Teacher: 


This exchange continues until “rude- 
ness” and “disobedience” are described 
behaviorally. 


Counselor: Nancy, you have heard how 
Miss Stillwell sees what's happening. 
How do you see it? 

Nancy: I agree with most of what she 
says, but I am not disobedient and rude 
like she says. 

Counselor: Okay, can you describe it as 
you see it? 

Nancy: Well, I do what she wants, but 
not always when she wants. And I tell her 
not to yell and to get off my back, but I 
don't think that is rude. She says worse 
things to me. 


This continues until both teacher and 
student reach substantial agreement on 
what goes on. 


Step 2: 

Description of Feelings and Meanings 

In this step the parties involved describe 
what the situation means to them, and 
they express their feelings regarding the 
conflict. Emotions and feelings that were 
not expressed in the first step should be 


"The counselor's task is to help 
everyone achieve a clear per- 
ception of everyone else's feel- 
ings and of what the conflict 


means to all involved." 
MÁS on 
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expressed at this point, The counselor's 
task is to help everyone achieve a clear 
perception of everyone else's feelings 
and of what the conflict means to all in- 
volved. It is sometimes difficult to get 
everyone to express real feelings; but on 
the other hand, uncontrolled outbursts 
can worsen the conflict. Again, reflection 
and clarification responses can be a help. 
Once feelings are thoroughly expressed, 
people tend to be ready to deal construc- 
tively with the issues, 

In order to proceed to the next step, 
the persons involved should be aware of 
one another's needs as well as feelings. 
This will help when it is time to deter- 
mine the changes necessary to reduce the 
conflict. If people do not have a clear 
perception of the others' feelings and 
needs, the changes demanded may per- 
petuate or acerbate the conflict, 


Counselor: Nancy, we started by having 
Miss Stillwell describe the situation, so 
let's start this step by having you describe 
what it means to you and how you feel 
about the problem. 
Nancy: Okay. Well, it's just one more 
problem with the principal, and it causes 
me problems with my people, and I don't 
like to be hassled all the time. 
Counselor: Basically, you feel bad about 
it. 
Nancy: Yeah, and I like Miss Stillwell, 
and I feel bad when she puts me down or 
I yell at her. A 
Counselor: Miss Stillwell, would you like 
NOs 2a 
Teacher: I just feel terrible. Like I told 
you, I'm even thinking of quitting eca 
ing, and every day I dread the period 
have Nancy. Besides, I think I'm going to 
be fired because I don't have better order 
in class. [To Nancy] I didn't know you 
liked me. 
Atthis point Nancy expressed sm 
and concern that Miss Stillwell "i em 
her job. The dialogue continued u 
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each had a fairly clear idea of the other’s 
feelings. 


Step 3: 
Description of Desired Situation 
In this step the parties to the conflict 
describe a desired situation that would 
satisfactorily reduce the conflict as they 
perceive it. Movement into this step can 
usually be initiated by the counselor's 
asking each person to describe the situa- 
tion he or she feels would be necessary to 
reduce the conflict. After each person 
has done this, the areas of agreement can 
be worked with to reduce the conflict. 
The counselor can help reduce difficul- 
ties by describing alternative situations. 
This step requires considerable agree- 
ment among everyone, and it is impor- 
tant to check for agreement frequently. 
The ideal situation would be total 
agreement, but since this will seldom be 
the case, everyone should be aware of the 
areas of disagreement that still exist. The 
strategy is to increase areas in which 
there is agreement and to make the areas 
of disagreement such that they do not 
interfere with conflict reduction. 


Counselor: Miss Stillwell, it is obvious 
that this problem is creating other prob- 
lems for you. What would be the desired 
situation, from your standpoint? 
Teacher: I don't know. It would be easy 
to say everything would be fine if Nancy 
behaved, but I can see her point. Also, I 
like Nancy, and I hope we can learn to 
get along. If Nancy just wouldn't disrupt 
the class and make me look bad, I would 
quit yelling at her and cutting her down. 
Nancy: Well, if you treat me with respect 
and don't yell, I will not disrupt the class 
and make you look bad. 
Counselor: On the surface it sounds like 
that would solve the problem. But I 
wonder, for example, if Miss Stillwell 
wants to correct you, how is she going to 
do it? Or how will Nancy let you, Miss 
Stillwell, know you are yelling? 
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Both acknowledged that they would 
still have problem days, and between 
them they worked out a signal system 
that each promised to respect. In addi- 
tion, Nancy promised to use her influ- 
ence as a gang leader to insure that Miss 
Stillwell would no longer have discipline 
problems in class. 

This was an extreme case, but we have 
presented it to illustrate that the method 
can work with tough problems and tough 
students. This abbreviated version of the 
case may give the illusion of rapid, 
smooth progress, but the actual time re- 
quired to get to this point in the reduc- 
tion may extend into several sessions. 


Step 4: 

Determination of Necessary Changes 
The changes that will have to take place 
in order to reach the situation described 
in step 3 are usually obvious, but occa- 
sionally the counselor may have to pro- 
vide considerable help. At this time it 
may be necessary to restate that this is not 
a win-lose contest. Some persons adopt 
the attitude that the others should do all 
the changing necessary to reduce the 
conflict. If this happens, the counselor 
should intervene and help work for a just 
and practical solution. In order to avoid 
confusion, each person should list the 
changes he or she will make in order to 
reduce the conflict. This helps prevent 
misunderstanding. 

Because of space limitation, we do not 
present the dialogue format for steps 4 
and 5. What Miss Stillwell and Nancy 
needed to do was worked out in detail. 
After they agreed on what each was will- 
ing to do, they agreed on an agenda. 
Follow-up meetings between the two 
were set so that they could check on how 
well the changes were working. 


Step 5: 
Outline of the Agenda 


This step requires the parties’ commit- 
menttoimplementa plan of action based 
on the statements they made in the pre- 
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vious steps. It is of little value to arrive at 
the agreements and desired situation un- 
less an agenda is set up to help move 
toward a reduction of the conflict by ac- 
tion. An agenda emphasizes a definite 
plan and lessens confusion in carrying 
out the reduction. 

The agenda is generally a natural de- 
velopment from step 4, when each per- 
son stated the changes he or she was will- 
ing to make. Occasionally, however, 
people balk at making a real commit- 
mentto do something. Summarizing and 
reviewing the preceding steps often 
helps to arrive at an agenda that is mutu- 
ally satisfactory. In very difficult cases it 
may even be necessary to repeat substan- 
tial portions of preceding steps before 
sincere commitments can be obtained. It 
is very important not to force commit- 
ments or terminate the process until all 
are satisfied that they have arrived at a 
satisfactory plan and sincerely agree to 
do their parts. The counselor should 
make follow-up checks in order to see 
that all parties hold to their commit- 
ments and in order to make adjustments 
if appropriate. In many instances there 
will be natural spots for these checks to 
take place; in other cases it is necessary to 
judge the appropriate time to make the 
checks. 


CONCLUSION 


The consensus model is presented not as 
à panacea for dealing with conflict but as 
à systematic way of reducing interper- 
Sonal conflict. A counselor may find it 
helpful in numerous ways, but the 
model's greatest value probably lies in the 
guidelines it provides for dealing con- 
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structively with conflict. Using the 
model, a counselor can work actively for 
solutions to conflict without taking an 
authoritarian role or taking sides in a 
controversy. In many cases students have 
learned the model and then used it with- 
out help. Currently administrators are 
learning the model and successfully 
using it with staff as well as with students. 
Weare very enthusiastic about the use of 
this model and hope that readers will 
find it helpful. N 
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Rekindling 


Helpers give, and give, and give. 
Warmth, skill, and luck combine 

to soothe, guide, explain, and encourage 
someone else to:grow. 

The people helped say “Thank you" 

and quickly leave to forget 

all the pain that was shared, 

and left behind, with us. 


With our resources invested in others' struggles 

we often overlook our own enrichment, satisfaction. 
Our candles dim and lose their glow. 

Our smiles become tiresome 

attempting to forget feelings overlooked below 

'til the pains, agonies of selflessness well up x 
and bursts of raw tears and painful wails flood out. 


Shaken, empty, trembling, relieved, 

we begin to remember our need for love, 
to be needed, to be chosen, 

also our need to rekindle our love of self. 
Help, and love, yourself first and last 
and many people in between. 


JOHN RUSSELL 
Northern Michigan University, Marquette 
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activity group guidance: 
a developmental approach 


Activity Group Guidance can be a useful tool 
for counselors who wish to include 
developmental guidance in their repertoire. 
The authors illustrate the content, process, and 
group dynamics of Activity Group Guidance, 
and they describe and evaluate a 
comprehensive Activity Group Guidance 
program. Finally, the authors give specific 
suggestions to counselors who wish to start 
Activity Groups. 


In many settings students who do not 
have serious problems are largely ig- 
nored by their counselors, even though 
these students do have very real guid- 
ance needs. They can profit by learning 
how to make decisions, accept responsi- 
bility, get along with others, and apply a 
hundred other guidance principles that 
will help them become adequate adults. 
One of the most important functions of 
the counselor is to serve as a guidance 
Specialist who provides a comprehensive 
developmental guidance program 
rather than asa therapist who facilitates a 
cure for an illness. This developmental 
guidance specialist provides guidance in- 
formation and teaches skills for process- 
ing that information. Activity Group 
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Guidance can be a useful tool for coun- 
selors who have this developmental 
orientation. 


WHAT IS ACTIVITY GROUP GUIDANCE? 


Activity Group Guidance (AGG) is an 
adaptation of play therapy techniques, 
which have been used successfully in clin- 
ical settings (Axline 1947; Ginott 1961; 
Moustakas 1955). Activity Group 
therapists have emphasized that work 
with children is most effective when it 
takes place in a natural setting that pro- 
vides an opportunity for behavior 
change (Blakeman & Day 1969). Alex- 
ander (1964), Blakeman (1967), Day 
(1967), and Komechak (1971) have ef- 
fectively applied the Activity Group con- 
cept to counseling in schools, but again 
each focused on children with serious 
problems. 

AGG is a developmental group pro- 
cess suitable for almost all students. 
Group participants experience and dis- 
cuss one or more guidance principles 
through the planning and completing of 
some task or project. One purpose of the 
group is for the leader and group mem- 
bers to work together in order to com- 
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plete the task-oriented activity. A second 
purpose is to use the group process and 
the experiences that are involved in 
completing the project to learn a guid- 
ance principle. 

AGG combines some aspects of group 
counseling (Blakeman & Day 1969) with 
the sound teaching strategy of learning 
through experience (Carswell & 
Roubinek 1974; Holt 1972; Silberman 
1973). Ideally, guidance becomes an im- 
portant part of every curricular area. In 
practice, this does not usually happen 
unless a program such as AGGis set up to 
provide a means for consciously integrat- 
ing guidance content into the existing 
curriculums. AGG provides an oppor- 
tunity for the counselor and the teacher 
to develop confluent education, which 
integrates the affective, cognitive, and 
psychomotor aspects of learning into a 
unified whole (Brown 1971). Confluent 
education is achieved with Activity 
Groups in which students may learn af- 
fective guidance principles through a 
cognitive curriculum experienced in an 
action setting. 


THE CONTENT 


The content of AGG is limited only by 
the imagination of the leader and the 
interests of the group. Task-oriented 
projects can be developed around any- 
thing that the leader and group find in- 
teresting, but the most common activities 
include projects in arts and crafts, crea- 
tive drama, creative writing, home 
economics, physical education, and sci- 
ence. The guidance content of Activity 
Groups may include any guidance prin- 
ciple that the leader and the group wish 
to develop. 

Activity Groups may be part of a spe- 
cial guidance curriculum developed 
cooperatively by teachers and the coun- 
selor. For example, a unit on under- 
standing feelings might include an AGG 
session in which participants make a col- 
lage with faces that express emotions. A 
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uniton encouragement could involve the 
planning and staging of a play, giving the 
group an opportunity to learn and use 
the encouragement process. 

Activity Groups may be used as part of 
a unit of study in the existing curriculum 
of any subject. In a math class, for exam- 
ple, an activity designed to develop word 
problems that have an affective as well as 
a cognitive solution can become a foun- 
dation for discussion of the guidance 
concept of problem solving. In a physical 
education class a series of lessons may 
involve the student in developing, teach- 
ing, and learning new games; this can 
provide an excellent opportunity to 
explore guidance principles such as shar- 
ing, decision making, leadership, and 
cooperation. 

Some schools have set aside a block of 
time each week for interest groups or 
clubs, and these groups can easily be de- 
veloped into Activity Groups if the lead- 
ers are trained to implement the guid- 
ance aspect of the program. An interest 
group for training student crosswalk 
guards may become a vehicle for the dis- 
cussion of mutual respect and responsi- 
bility, and a choral group may provide an 
excellent setting for developing the 
guidance principles of working together 
and accepting self and others. 


THE PROCESS 


There are usually three stages in the pro- 
cess of implementing AGG sessions: a 
warm-up discussion, the activity itself, 
and a follow-up discussion. If time is lim- 
ited and flexibility is desired, one or 


more of these stages may be omitted dur- 
ing some sessions. 


Stage 1: Warm-Up Discussion 


During the warm-up discussion, the 
leader begins a dialogue with the group 
about the basic guidance principle to be 
emphasized in the session; this short dis- 
cussion sets the tone for the activity that 
will follow. If encouragement is the focus 
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for a given session, the group members 
may become more aware of how their 
behavior can be encouraging or dis- 
couraging to others and better recognize 
when someone is trying to encourage 
them. 

Also during this stage, the group and 
the leader agree on the specific objectives 
they wish to accomplish during the ses- 
sion. These goals involve completion of 


“A unit on understanding feel- 
ings might include a session in 
which participants make a col- 
lage with faces that express 
emotions.” 


the task-oriented activity and implemen- 
tation of the guidance principles to be 
stressed. The group and the leader de- 
velop the specific steps needed to ac- 
complish their stated objectives; the 
leader usually needs to give clear direc- 
tions for completing the activity and may 
model the necessary skills. The emphasis 
in Activity Groups is on spontaneity and 
flexibility, but the limits of behavior that 
are acceptable to the group need to be 
clearly defined. 


Stage 2: The Activity 


After the warm-up discussion, the neces- 
sary materials are made available and the 
group members work together to com- 
plete their project. In this stage the 
group members spend most of their time 
in an activity; rather than abstractly talk- 
ing about a guidance principle such as 
decision making, they experience mak- 
ing decisions and accepting the positive 
or negative consequences of their deci- 
sions as they engage in an enjoyable activ- 
ity in a natural setting. Instead of talking 
about how to develop self-confidence, 
they experience an increase in confi- 
dence as they develop new skills and re- 
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ceive encouragement from the leader 
and from others in the group. 

The specific structure of the "doing" 
stage will vary according to the makeup 
ofthe group, the objectives of the leader, 
the leader's skills, and the nature of the 
activity. Frequently the whole group 
works together on a common task, but 
some or all of the participants may work 
independently on a project if this is ap- 
propriate to the situation. 

The leader works with the group as an 
active participant who is an appropriate 
model for the group and as an adult 
friend who builds encouraging relation- 
ships with the students. The leader ob- 
serves the behavior and interactions of 
group members, and his or her observa- 
tions may provide some of the content 
for the follow-up discussion. The leader 
also may give feedback to some of the 
participants concerning the guidance 
principie being stressed. As incidents 
occur that can provide an opportunity 
for learning guidance principles, part or 
all of the group may talk about it while 
working on the group project. If a 
major crisis develops, the group may 
stop work on their projects and work to- 
gether to resolve it. The primary objec- 
tive during this stage, however, is infor- 
mal interaction rather than formal dis- 
cussion. 


Stage 3: Foilow-Up Discussion 

The follow-up discussion is a key part of 
AGG. During this dialogue, the group 
and the leader discuss the activity they 
have just completed and the guidance 
principle involved. Emphasis is placed 
on the thoughts, feelings, and actions of 
the participants. The group evaluates 
the extent to which their stated goals and 
objectives were reached. When neces- 
sary, plans are made to modify sub- 
sequent sessions in order to better ac- 
complish the goals. During the discus- 
sion, group members may be helped to 
understand the purpose of their own be- 
havior and may learn skills for helping 
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each other improve their behavior and 
attitudes, 


GROUP DYNAMICS 


Within an Activity Group there are a 
number of dynamics that may influence 
the success of the experience. 

First, the atmosphere must be demo- 
cratic rather than authoritarian or per- 
missive (Dreikurs, Grunwald & Pepper 
1971; White & Lippitt 1960); this implies 
an atmosphere of mutual respect in 
which people have freedom with respon- 
sibility. Group members are given 
choices within limits that they may help 
to develop, and they are allowed to ex- 
perience the consequences of the choices 
they have made. It is extremely impor- 
tant that each group find its own comfort 
level in the delicate balance between 
spontaneity and structure. Ideally, 
groups are as open, free, and flexible as 
possible but structured enough for ac- 
complishment of the group goals. Vari- 
ables such as the maturity of group 
members, content of the activity, size and 
location of the meeting place, and per- 
sonality of the leader will affect the ap- 
propriate balance. Second, group cohe- 
siveness is most likely to develop when 

the tone of the group is based on an 
attitude of mutual help and encourage- 
ment. If the group is to be cohesive, it is 
extremely important that the members 
and the leader have a common purpose 
or objective for each session and agree on 
the limits to be followed. Third, the 
group leader must neither operate as the 
“boss” of the group nor abdicate respon- 
sibility by acting only as an observer. The 
leader needs to be very much involved in 
the activity, serving as a facilitator and a 
model who helps the group members 
solve their difficulties. The leader must 
carefully plan each session and be pre- 
pared for almost anything that might oc- 
cur. 

Choice of leaders for Activity Groups 

may be flexible. AGG programs have 
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been successfully led by counselors, 
teachers, and trained lay or paraprofes- 
sional leaders, including college students 
and parents (Hillman & Bowlus 1971). 
The groups may vary in size according to 
the leader’s objective and the activity in- 
volved. Groups of 8 to 10 members work 
very well in most situations, but they may 
be smaller or larger to meet specific 


“A number of dynamics may in- 
fluence the success of the ex- 
perience. First, the atmosphere 
must be democratic rather than 
authoritarian or permissive.” 


needs. A typical classroom group may be 
divided into three or four Activity 
Groups, but AGG for the whole class is 
also a very effective procedure. It is usu- 
ally best to organize groups so that there 
is a mix of sexes and personalities. Vari- 
ety in the composition of the group 
stimulates more productive interaction 
and personal growth. 


AN EXAMPLE 


This series of four drama AGG sessions 
was developed by a junior high school 
counselor for use in classroom-sized 
groups as part of an ongoing classroom 
group guidance program and has been 
used in grades five through eight. With 
some modification, however, it would be 
suitable for students in kindergarten 
through high school. The activity con- 
tent and the guidance principles used in 
the first three sessions are outlined be- 
low, and a more detailed presentation of 
session four is provided. 


Session 1 


Activity Content: Choosing groups to write 
plays. The class is divided into three or 
four groups. 
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Guidance Principle: Understanding indi- 
vidual differences. 
Session 2 


Activity Content: Defining criteria for the 
content of the plays. 
Guidance Principle: Making decisions. 


SEssion 3 
Activity Content: Writing the plays. 
Guidance Principle: Contributing indi- 
vidual skills to the group. 


SESSION 4 
Activity Content: Staging the plays. 
Guidance Principle: Cooperating and 
working together. 


Following is a description of the three 
Stages as they are implemented in the 
fourth session. 


Stage 1: Warm-Up Discussion. In this 
discussion the leader gives necessary di- 
rections and makes sure that they are 
understood. The class and the leader de- 
cide whether their goal for the session 
will be for each group to stage its own 
play or for each group to stage a play 
written by another group; cooperation is 
best taught through the latter method. 
The group members discuss the concept 
of cooperation as people work together, 
and they develop specific plans for 
cooperating to stage the play. Who will 
play which roles? Who will find props? 
Who will prepare costumes? Making 
each of these decisions requires that the 
group work together. 

_ Stage 2: The Activity. Students divide 
into groups and, within the time availa- 
ble, practice and stage a play. The leader 
should be aware of the many different 
examples of cooperation and noncoop- 
eration taking place among individuals 
in the groups, since this information can 
be used in the follow-up stage. Time may 
Not be available during session four to do 
more than practice. If this is the case, and 
It often is with older students, a separate 
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session may be planned for the staging of 
each play. 

Stage 3: Follow-Up Discussion. The 
follow-up stage involves a discussion of 
the drama activity and the guidance 
principles of cooperating and working 
together. Students talk about what they 
have done that illustrates these princi- 
ples. Also during this stage, the group 
members evaluate how well they have 
accomplished their goals and objectives. 


A COMPREHENSIVE AGG PROGRAM 
IN ACTION 


We have been involved in the implemen- 
tation of Activity Group Guidance in 
many elementary and secondary schools. 
The most extensive of these programs 
was part of an ESEA Title III project 
directed by the senior author (Hillman & 
Bowlus 1971). All children in grades two 
through six in three small schools were in 
about 25 groups. Typically, each class- 
room was divided into three or four Ac- 
tivity Groups of about seven or eight boys 
and girls. Each group had two leaders 
(one male and one female) who were 
university graduate students majoring in 
counseling, psychology, or education. 
The groups met for 45 to 60 minutes 
each week throughout the school year. 
The general objective of each group was 
to create a relaxed atmosphere in which 
the children could develop the skills 
necessary for good interpersonal rela- 
tionships with like and opposite sex 
peers, parents, teachers, and other 
adults. The groups were usually involved 
in arts and crafts, cooking, and drama. 

An evaluation was conducted to assess 
the effectiveness of the AGG program, 
the leaders having been carefully trained 
to observe and record critical behavior 
exhibited by the children in their groups. 
These observations were then used to 
make ratings on six dimensions of social 
behavior: participation in group activity, 
self-assertiveness with peers, respect for 
others, valuation by peers, interaction 
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with adult leaders, and emotional ex- 
pression. Initial ratings were made in the 
fall, and final ratings were made in May 
after an average of 23 sessions. As rated 
by the adult leaders, the children at all 
grade levels (2 through 6) made substan- 
tial gains in the quality of their behavior. 
Here are typical examples: 


* Activity Groups interested in science 
often took walks to nearby beaches to 
observe plant and animal life in the tide 
pools, and at first the children tried to 
destroy or remove some of the wildlife. 
After discussions about respect for living 
things and the rights of future visitors, 
the children became avid protectors of 
the tide pools. 


* In an arts and crafts group there was 
initial antagonism between the boys and 
the girls, The male and female leaders 
modeled appropriate respect and coop- 
eration as they worked together with the 
children, and they facilitated discussion 
about getting along with others. Sexually 
loaded animosities all but disappeared. 
One little girl who seemed very much 
afraid of men was able to develop a posi- 
tive relationship with her male Activity 
Group leader and later was able to relate 
positively to other men on the staff, Sev- 
eral boys who did not have a father in the 
home became more masculine in their 
behavior, 
* A drama Activity Group was a vehicle 
for helping many extremely shy and 
withdrawn children to be more spon- 
taneous and to express their emotions 
more easily. 
* Dramatic changes took place in the 
level of responsibility and mutual respect 
among children in a cooking Activity 
Group. They became much neater, more 
serious about cleaning up, and less in- 
clined to make discouraging comments 
to one another, Teachers reported posi- 
tive transfer of these behaviors to the 
classroom situation. 


In a second evaluation procedure, all 
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children participating in the AGG pro- 
gram were asked in May to complete an 
open-ended questionnaire concerning 
their reaction to the groups. The chil- 
dren were very enthusiastic. The things 
they most commonly mentioned as liking 
the best were: specific activities; "learn- 
ing to do new things"; and the kindness, 
thoughtfulness, and understanding of 
the leaders. They said they liked the boys 
and girls in the group because “we are 
friends," "we don't fight," and "we have 
fun together." They liked their leaders 
because "they are nice," "they are good to 
us,” “they like us,” “we do things together 
that are fun,” “they don’t yell at us,” 
“they are fun to be with,” and “they let us 
do things we like.” The children did not 
have many suggestions for changes in 
the groups, but some said they did not 
like the groups to be too chaotic, and a 
few did not like it “when we all go into 
one room and talk.” Others indicated 
that they would like to meet more often. 
All the respondents said they wanted to 
continue in the program the following 
year. 

Early in the program many teachers 
did not understand the purpose and 
rationale of Activity Groups, despite per- 
sistent efforts to inform them. Perhaps 
the atmosphere of genuine warmth, ac- 
ceptance, and democracy was somewhat 
threatening to traditional teachers, A 
valuable by-product of the program was 
that the group leaders were positive 
models for many of the teachers, who 
became much less rigid, discouraged 
children much less, and began to be 
more tolerant, open, and relaxed in their 
teaching. 

Parents ofthe children in the program 
were asked to complete the Wichita 
Check List for Parents in the fall and 
again in the spring. The results indicated 
that the children had fewer adjustment 
problems in the spring than in the fall. 
Children who had had the largest 
number of problems initially appeared 
to have changed the most. 
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Obviously, much more sophisticated 
evaluation procedures are needed be- 
fore definite conclusions can be made 
about the effectiveness of AGG, but this 
evaluation does indicate that the pro- 
gram was a success in the opinion of the 
children and adults involved. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR COUNSELORS 


Counselors who wish to emphasize their 
roles as developmental guidance 
specialists should find Activity Group 
Guidance a valuable tool. To initiate such 
a program the counselor will have sev- 
eral responsibilities. First, the counselor 
will need to serve as a leader for several 
Activity Groups in order to learn the 
process and feel comfortable with it. 
When leadinga group, the counselor will 
be a model for others who may lead 
groups in the future. Second, the coun- 
selor will need to recruit and provide 
training for group leaders—teachers, 
Parents, college students, paraprofes- 
sionals, or older students. Part of this 
training would include counselor dem- 
onstrations of AGG, Third, the coun- 
selor will be a resource of activity ideas, 
Materials, and guidance principles for 
lay leaders, Finally, the counselor's main 
responsibility will be to organize and 
coordinate the AGG program. 

.. AGG provides an excellent way to 
identify students who need the special 
attention that individual or group coun- 
seling provides. Many times parent or 
teacher consultation will be an out- 
&rowth of an Activity Group, and 
methods that have been successful with 
children may be shared with the teacher 
°F parent. We have found AGG a worth- 
while procedure that can put new vitality 
into an elementary or secondary school 
Counseling program. We hope other 
Counselors will try some of the ideas pre- 
sented here. W 
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righting the wrongs 


of writing: 


copy editors speak out 
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Journat. The authors express their thanks to 
Richard Wall for his help in the revising and 
polishing of the manuscript (despite their 
advice in this article to have manuscripts 
critiqued by objective outsiders). 


The major part of APGA Press production 
editors’ jobs is copy editing manuscripts before 
they are set in type. In this article, written at the 
invitation of the P&G editor, two APGA 
Press Staff members use specific examples to 
illustrate the grammatical and stylistic errors 
that cause problems for them and, if not 
corrected, for readers. The authors hope that 
contributors and potential contributors to 
professional journals will find this article 
helpful in expressing their ideas clearly when 
preparing material for publication. 
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It’s a typical day in the Press Staff offices. 
The managing editor's phone rings. 

"APGA Press." 

“Jackie? It's Jude. I can't figure out this 
sentence." 

"Okay, read it to me." 

“It says, ‘It has been thusly observed 
that students in contiguous areas of 
growth at various levels, no matter where 
they are, come to the counselor for help 
with the presumptuousness of effective- 
ness of facilitation.’ " 

“What???” 

“Well, I have no idea what these au- 
thors are talking about.” 

"What's the article about?” 

“Its about the characteristics of un- 
dergraduate students who seek counsel- 
ing.” 

“All right, let's take it one step at a 
time. What does the pronoun they refer 
to? Students? Areas? Levels?” 


Ten Minutes Later: 


“Okay, read it back to me. What have 
we got?” 

“Here it is: ‘We have seen that students 
at all levels of growth come to the coun- 
selor for help and expect to receive it.’” 

Conversations of this kind take place 
often around the APGA Press. In this 
case we were able to figure out what the 
authors wanted to say and help them say 
it clearly. We can't always. Sometimes a 
Sentence is so awkward that we don't 
know what the author is trying to say, 
and chances are that the reader won't 
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either. We thought it might be helpful to 
share with P&G readers and potential 
contributors some of the misuses and 
poor uses of language we have come 
across in articles we have edited. By 
being aware of some of the common writ- 
ing faults that can lead to misinterpreta- 
tion, an author can avoid them. 


WHY COPY EDITORS? 


Copy editors, those mysterious, behind- 
the-scenes people on the staffs of every 
book publishing company, magazine, 
journal, and newspaper, have a major 
job: to help writers communicate their 
ideas to readers as clearly and effectively 
as possible. Essentially this process en- 
tails improving readability by correcting 
grammatical errors and making stylistic 
changes. Depending on the literary 
medium they are working in, copy 
editors’ tasks vary. Although our experi- 
ence has been primarily in journal work, 
and our examples are drawn from this 
medium, what we have to say is applica- 
ble to all types of writing. 

A professional journal article is ex- 
pository in nature. The author's purpose 
is to present a point of view, an idea, a 
finding, or a program to a readership of 
professional colleagues. In other words, 
the article is designed to inform. To 
communicate. To talk to people. When 
the writing technique or style interferes 
with or detracts from the ideas, the pur- 
pose is defeated. 

This is where we come in. On the fol- 
lowing pages are some examples of the 
Kinds of changes we make in manuscripts 
to clarify meaning and improve reada- 
bility, 


RIGHTING THE WRONGS OF WRITING 


There are two types of problems that 
8lve copy editors headaches. One is that 
of grammar and syntax—a misplaced 
Comma, an incorrectly used conjunction, 
à pronoun with an unclear referent. The 
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other, harder to define, concerns style 
and readability. We'll take the second 
one first. 


Style and Readability 


Some years ago, a newscaster reported 
on a national news station, “He shot his 
girlfriend in the Bronx.” If you've ever 
been shot in the Bronx, you know how 
painful that can be. 

Okay. Everybody knew what he 
meant; the point is that it sounded a little 
silly. Style is not what you say but how 
you say it. Remember, the purpose of 
professional journal material is to com- 
municate. Anything—a paragraph, a 
sentence, a phrase, or even a word—that 
doesn't work smoothly to that end 
doesn't belong there. There are several 
ways that style can interfere with com- 
munication. 

Short and Sweet Says It Best. Writing 
principle number one, and also princi- 
ples number two, three, and four, is 
economy of expression. No matter what the 
medium, the straightforward, declara- 
tive sentence is the most direct way of 
communicating. You can't beat it. Un- 
necessarily long and involved sentences 
only confuse readers. Such sentences 
crop up when an author tries to cram too 
many ideas into one sentence. When a 
sentence has too many clauses, too many 
“whiches,” the reader tends to try to sort 
out the sentence instead of paying atten- 
tion to what the author is saying. Sen- 
tences needn’t be choppy, but they 
shouldn’t be so complicated that the 
reader must read them two or three 
times to understand the meaning. 

The following is a good example. “The 
client who has been referred within him- 
self or herself predetermines and ver- 
balizes to the counselor to whom he or 
she has been referred about what his or 
her counterproductive behaviors are or 
are not, makes decisions regarding 
which of such behaviors she or he can 
commit himself or herself to work on, 
with the counselor, of course, and the 
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counselor facilitates the setting of 
aforementioned goals related to the re- 
placement of such with more positive 
behavioral performances, or goals re- 
lated to the acquisition of such which had 
not previously been within the viable 
parameters of the client's activity- 
oriented repertoire." Whew. Authors 
may know what they mean when they 
write sentences such as that one, but, 
being more involved with their ideas 
than with their words, they don't express 
the meaning succinctly and clearly. 
Where language and diction (word 
choice) are concerned, economy of ex- 


“A professional journal article is 
designed to inform. To com- 
municate. To talk to people. 
When the writing interferes with 
the ideas, the purpose is de- 
feated.” 


pression is again the key. Unusual word 
usages are detrimental to communica- 
tion when they draw attention to them- 
selves and away from the writer’s ideas. 
When a short, simple, common word will 
do, use it in place of a long, unusual one. 
Why send readers scurrying to their dic- 
tionaries to look up perdure and extirpate 
when last and destroy will convey the 
meaning? The impression this gives is 
that the author is trying to impress read- 
ers with an extensive vocabulary. They 
may indeed be impressed, They may also 
miss the author’s meaning. Using simple 
words is not necessarily patronizing. 
Rather, it makes for clear, precise, direct 
communication. 

Another diction fault may have the 
opposite effect: It may put readers to 
sleep. We're talking about the tendency 
to repeat the same word or phrase over 
and over again. Using interesting syn- 
onyms makes uninteresting writing 
more interesting for interested readers. 
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Oops. What we meant to say was that the 
use of interesting synonyms makes dull 
writing come alive for attentive readers. 

Writing in Action, or, Action in Writing. A 
problem on the more technical side is the 
use of the passive voice. Here's a quick 
grammar lesson, before you go hunting 
for your fifteen-year-old's grammar text 
in order to get through this paragraph. 7 
taught the class has an active verb. The class 
was taught by me has a passive verb. Both 
sentences are grammatically correct, and 
in both the meaning is clear. The differ- 
ence is in the emphasis. In the second 
case the grammatical subject of the sen- 
tence is not the person who is doing the 
acting (me) but the thing that is being 
acted on (the class). 

We've seen many articles full of good 
ideas that might have been interesting 
but weren't because sentence after sen- 
tence had passive verbs. This kind of 
writing is boring and dry because it is 


literally passive; there is no action taking. 


place, no movement to keep the reader 
interested. Unfortunately, this is the 
least of the difficulties. Often a sentence 
written in the passive voice is at best 
ridiculous, at worst incomprehensible. 
Oneauthor wrote, Courses are taught by the 
counselors in mental institutions. 'The copy 
editor changed it to read The counselors 
teach courses to patients who are in mental 
institutions, lest young counselor trainees 
get the wrong impression about what will 
happen to them after they get out of 
school. Counselors and students plan a cur- 
riculum together, and a student portfolio is 
maintained. Obviously, it is not clear who 
is keeping the portfolio. Are counselors 
keeping tabs on the students? Are stu- 
dents recording their own progress? Or 
isa third party keeping this log? This is a 
case in which the active voice is impera- 
tive for clarification. 

In other words, don't say it can be seen 
that; say we can see that. Don't say it is hoped 
by this author that; say I hope that. Don't say 
it has been shown by researchers that; say 
researchers have shown that. In your read- 
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ing, watch for passive construction and 
see how it detracts from the impact of a 
sentence. Watch for it also in your writ- 
ing, and change it! 

The Medium, the Message, the Method. A 
more general style issue authors should 
be concerned with is the appropriateness 
of language. Metaphors, analogies, im- 
ages, and poetic phrases are often inap- 
propriate in expository writing because 
they are distracting. As with unusual 
word usages, these figures of speech 
draw attention to themselves. We have 
come across sentences such as these in 
journal manuscripts: Jn order to relate to 
clients, the counselor must empathically wear 
his heart on his sleeve. Sounds pretty messy. 
The book provided a veritable treasure chest of 
pearls of wisdom for those who read it. A real 
gem. Driving down the narrow and winding 
highway of life, we counselors have a 
panoramic view of the lonely, alienated 
counselee-hitchhikers who beckon to us to stop 
and help them. Will we heed the call of their 
supplicating thumbs? Good grief. 

Imagery and poetic language work 
only when they are fresh, interesting, 
and to the point. Words and phrases that 
are trite don’t work in any context. Only 
the most skillful writers can combine ex- 
pository and creative writing without 
causing a jarring effect on the reader. 

We can't leave this topic without saying 
a word about professional jargon. In 
many cases counseling terminology has 
specific meaning, and people in the field 
understand it. But many times a word or 
phrase is overblown; the writer could 
substitute a simple word or phrase with- 
out sacrificing the meaning. In speaking 
of jargon, Edwin Newman, in Strictly 
Speaking: Will America Be the Death of Eng- 
lish?, says, “A large part of social scien- 
tific practice consists of taking clear ideas 
and making them opaque" (1974, p. 
146). He goes on to say, 


For à social scientist to make obscure what he con- 
Sidersto be unnecessarily clear calls not so much for 
an imagination as for an appropriate vocabulary in 
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which boundaries are parameters, parts are com- 
ponents, things are not equal but co-equal, [and] 
signs are indicators. . . . To know oneself is to have 
self-awareness, communities being studied are 
target areas, thinking is conceptualization, patterns 
are configurations, and people do not speak but 
articulate or verbalize; nor are they injured: they 
are traumatized. . . . 

You can move on quickly to more complex con- 
structions. "Siblings are conflicted in their inter- 
personal relationships" means that children of the 
same parent or parents don't like each other. 
"Exogenous variables form the causal linkage that 
explains the poverty impact, the behavior modifi- 
cation, and the intergroup dissonance in the target 
area" means that outside factors cause the poverty 
and the changes in people that lead to trouble in the 
neighborhood. A recommendation by a medical 
ethicist that a physician obtain an input from the 
patient's own value system means that the patient 
should be asked whether he wants the treatment. 
(pp. 146-147) 


We don't mean to discourage the use 
of professional terminology when it is 
called for; we only urge that your writing 
be clear, simple, and direct. The use of 
jargon may muddy your message. 


Grammar and Syntax 


The mighty comma! This little piece of 
punctuation has the power to change the 
entire meaning of a sentence. The coun- 
selor trainee the supervisors observed was hav- 
ing difficulty in applying behavior modifica- 
tion techniques means that the supervisors 
observed a particular trainee who was 
having this difficulty. The counselor 
trainee, the supervisors observed, was having 
difficulty in applying behavior modification 
techniques. The commas give a completely 
different connotation to the word ob- 
served. Without the commas, observed is 
being used in the sense of "saw" or 


“ ‘Wives had a greater desire to 
talk to a counselor than their 
husbands, said one author, 
making it easy to see why the 
wives needed counseling." 
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“watched”; with the commas, it means 
“made an observation” or “said.” 
Here's a case in which the meaning is 
clear, but only after a second reading of 
the sentence. The group counseling sessions 
are cancelled today and tomorrow classes will 
start late. These are two independent 
clauses separated by a conjunction; this 
construction almost always requires a 
comma. Without a comma after today, the 
reader tends to link today and tomorrow 
before realizing the writer's intent. But 
be careful; what appear to be independ- 
ent clauses may not be. The group counsel- 
ing sessions are cancelled today, and tomorrow 
will resume as usual. We're all relieved to 
hear that, but the writer intended no 
such assurance. Two independent 
clauses have two subjects and two verbs. 
This sentence has one subject (sessions) 
and a compound verb (are cancelled and 
will resume); tomorrow is an adverb. The 
best way to rewrite the latter sentence is 
The group counseling sessions are cancelled 
today and will resume tomorrow as usual. 
Pronouns without clear antecedents 
are inevitably confusing. The teachers put 
the children's drawings on the walls, and the 
parents praised them for their originality. It's 
not clear what the pronouns /hem and 
their refer to, The situation calls for 
either a repetition of the noun being re- 
ferred to or a recasting of the sentence. 
The second clause should be either the 
parents praised the children's originality or 
the parents praised the originality of the draw- 
ings or the parents praised the teachers for the 
originality of their idea. We assume that the 
walls were secure enough not to crumble 
for lack of parental praise. 

Syntax refers to the order and relation 
of the elements of a sentence. Dr, Finch 
was among the department heads at the meet- 
ing. If Dr. Finch is one of the department 
heads, the sentence would be better writ- 
ten Dr, Finch was one of the department heads 

at the meeting. If Dr. Finch was standing 
amidst a group of department heads, 
that should be made clear: Dr. Finch was 
standing among the department heads at the 
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meeting. Another example of a syntactical 
problem: The concept of psychological edu- 
cation in the university has changed drasti- 
cally must be changed to read either Jn the 
university, the concept of psychological educa- 
tion has changed drastically or Psychological 
education in the university is a concept that 
has changed drastically. A third example: 
Wives had a greater desire to talk to a coun- 
selor than their husbands, said one author, 
making it easy to see why the wives 
needed counseling in the first place. 
What the author meant was: Wives, more 
than their husbands, wanted to talk to a coun- 
selor. Another alternative: Wives had a 
greater desire to talk to a counselor than did 
their husbands. 

The program included lectures on the 
rationale for career development and. role 
playing. There are three possible mean- 
ings here, and the syntax of the sentence 
should leave no doubt as to which is cor- 
rect. The program included lectures on the 
rationale for career development and the 
rationale for role playing. Or, The program 
included role-playing exercises and lectures on 
the rationale for career development. Or, The 
program included lectures on role playing and 
on the rationale for career development. The 
difficulty in the original sentence arises 
from the fact that the reader can't tell 
whether the noun role playing is the object 
of the preposition on, the object of the 
preposition for, or the direct object of the 
verb included. 

The placement of adjectives can be 
critical. In the phrase new students, faculty, 
and staff, it isn’t clear whether new refers 
to all three groups or to students only, If 
the writer means to refer to all three 
groups, the phrase can read either new 
students, new faculty, and new staff or stu- 
dents, faculty, and staff, all of whom were 
new. Ifnew refers to students alone, itcan 
read new students, the faculty, and the staff 


or, even better, faculty, staff, and new stu- 
dents, 


Our intention here was not to write a 
grammar and style book but to focus on 
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some common faults that hamper reada- 
bility. Be aware of these faults. Look for 
others as well. Be a critical reviewer of 
your own writing; question every word, 
every phrase, every sentence. But don’t 
stop there. Since you, as an author, may 
be too close to your own writing to be able 
to look at it objectively and assess its qual- 
ity, have someone else read and critique 
it. That someone should be a person out- 
side your professional field, a person 
who can provide an honest and objective 
appraisal of your writing. An English in- 
structor, a writer, or an editor would be 
ideal. And there are plenty of good 
books on style and usage, some scholarly, 
some entertaining, all informative and 
helpful. You'll find our favorites listed in 
the bibliography. 


A FINAL WORD 


Writing quality may be the deciding fac- 
tor in a journal editor’s accepting or re- 
jecting a manuscript. In some cases a 
manuscript is of borderline acceptability 
in terms of content and originality, and if 
the writing is poor, that may be the factor 
that consigns it to the rejection pile. In 
other instances a manuscript is quite 
good with regard to contentand original- 
ity but is so poorly written that an editor 
Tejects it for that reason alone. A prac- 
titioner may indeed have a practical and 
workable technique, a truly innovative 
program, or a fresh insight into an ac- 
cepted theory, but an editor may never 
discover it. It is unlikely that an editor 
who has to wade through context to get 
to content will be favorably disposed to- 
ward the material. 

We have two suggestions. The first 
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we've mentioned or implied as often as 
we could in this article: Economize in ex- 
pression. In writing, there is no substitute 
for simplicity. The second suggestion, 
closely related to the first, is this: Write the 
way you talk. People don't usually talk in 
five-syllable words and multiclause sen- 
tences; and readers are, after all, seeing 
the written words of someone who is talk- 
ing to them. Here's how to check it out: If 
you would feel uncomfortable saying 
aloud something you have written, your 
writing is probably stilted and unnatural. 
Say to yourself what you would say to 
another person, and then write it that 
way. You can do the polishing later. 

And so, as we wend our wandering 
way toward that big editorial office in the 
sky, we fight with never-ending zeal to 
extirpate obfuscation and illuminatively 
elucidate the methodological method for 
ameliorating the causative determinants 
of linguistic malfeasance.... Wi 
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In the Field 


Reports of programs, practices, or techniques 


Paying Students to Learn 


BERNADENE V. ALLEN 


Bernadene V. Allen is a lecturer in the 
P: at San Jose State 
University in San Jose, California. The re- 
search described in this article was conducted 
while the author was a psychologist at the 
Stanford University Counseling and Testing 
Center in Stanford, California, 


Nearly a decade ago, before behavior 
modification was being frequently 
applied to classroom behavior, a be- 
havior modification study was conducted 
at Stanford University in California; the 
results of that study can now be viewed 
from a nine-year perspective. The pur- 
pose of the study was to modify the 
school behavior of students by improv- 
ing their study habits, their attitudes to- 
ward school, and their grades, with the 
goal that students with very poor 
academic records would become success- 
ful college students. The students who 
were selected had less than a C average 
and, according to school records and 
teachers, did not have college potential, 
The students were black and Chicano, 
came from economically poor families, 
and attended high schools that had a 
predominantly minority student popula- 
tion. 
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Seven students who were entering the 
10th or 11th grade and three students 
who had recently finished high school 
were included in the study. Of the high 
school students, three were Chicano 
males, one was a Chicana (female 
Chicano), and three were black males. 
The three students who had completed 
high school were black males. 

The study was conducted during the 
1965-66 academic year, at a time when 
there were virtually no programs to en- 
courage black and Chicano youth to seek 
à higher education. Many of the educa- 
tional vehicles now available to minority 
students were not in existence (Egerton 
1969; Kitano & Miller 1970). The be- 
havior modification model of counseling 
that was selected was based on the as- 
sumption that students would alter non- 
productive behavior if they were offered 
a sufficiently attractive reward: money. 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


An initial meeting held with each high 
school student focused on schoolwork 
and school performance. The counselor 
suggested that the student's academic 
performance could be improved and 
that going to college was a real possibility. 
The counselor then asked each student 
to name his or her most valued reward; 
five of the seven replied that money was 
an attractive reward, one chose scientific 
books and equipment, and one replied 
that football was his primary enjoyment. 

Students who valued money were of- 
fered the opportunity to earn $5 a month 
for each A or B grade in each course, 
excluding physical education. An A or B 
grade in five courses would therefore be 
worth $25 a month, a goodly sum for 
high school students, especially at that 
time. Each month the students' teachers 
received a form requesting a record of 
the grade the student had earned during 
the month, the overall semester grade to 
date, and the areas in which the student 
needed improvement. Each month the 
counselor met with every student to give 
the student the earned reward and to 
discuss the teachers' reports. The stu- 
dents thus obtained a monthly monetary 
reward for school achievement as well as 
direct feedback about their academic 
performance. 

The student who chose scientific books 
and equipment as a reward was treated 
in much the same manner, except that 
each month the counselor accompanied 
him to a store to select scientific books or 
equipment, the number and cost of 
which were determined by the grades he 
earned that month. 

For the student who found football 
rewarding, a more complex program 
was devised. An arrangement was made 
With the athletic director at Stanford 
University by which the student could 
Work on the ballfield as the timekeeper 
during Stanford football games. Because 
football games were played weekly, the 
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student was on a weekly reinforcement 
schedule. The criterion of academic ac- 
complishment was the completion of 
homework each week, because for this 
student there was a direct correlation be- 
tween completion of homework and pro- 
ficiency in subject matter. Teachers pro- 
vided weekly reports on his homework, 
and he was rewarded accordingly; each 
week that he completed the homework 
he was the timekeeper at the Saturday 
football game. 

This unique reward system for the 
student who liked football was extremely 
effective; the student diligently com- 
pleted his homework and rapidly raised 
his grades from D’s to B's and A's. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the system had a 
built-in weakness: Its effectiveness lasted 
only until the end of the football season. 
After the final game of the season, the 
student again began to neglect his 
homework. His grades fell, and he 
quickly approached his previous low 
level of academic performance. Fortu- 
nately for his schoolwork and the success 
of the experiment, he soon became in- 
terested in girls and needed money for 
dates. Money was then substituted as the 
reward, whereupon he once again began 
doing his homework, and his grades im- 
proved. Also, with money as the reward, 
it was possible to put him on a monthly 
reward schedule consistent with that of 
the other high school students. 


THE COLLEGE STUDENTS 


The three students who had completed 
high school faced the more difficult task 
of entering college. They were deficient 
in educational skills and study habits and 
had few ethnic models to follow or to 
seek out for advice. ; 

These students were introduced to the 
program by being offered a job that re- 
quired them to attend the local commu- 
nity college. The job paid a dollar an 
hour to attend class, plus a bonus at the 
end of each month for all courses in 
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which they maintained at least a C aver- 
age. A grade of C was worth a bonus of 
$3 per course unit, a B worth $4 per 
course unit, an A worth $5 per course 
unit. The total earnings of the students 
each month were approximately $50 for 
attending classes, plus a bonus that usu- 
ally ranged from $10 to $25. Like the 
high school students, the college stu- 
dents were on a monthly reinforcement 
schedule. Jean Wirth, a teacher at the 
community college, volunteered to be 
academic advisor to the students, thus 
providing a readily available on-campus 
advisor. (This teacher continued her in- 
volvement with educationally disadvan- 
taged students by founding a much 
larger program that is similar in some 
respects to this study. The program is 
described in Lopate [1969]). 


ACTIVITIES OF THE COUNSELOR 


The counselor played an active role in 
this project. Before giving a student the 
money each month, the counselor care- 
fully went over the teachers’ reports with 
each student, making sure that the stu- 
dent clearly understood the evaluation. 
This procedure led to the early realiza- 
tion that, in general, the students had 
little understanding of how grades were 
computed. Typically the students be- 
lieved that if they had five D's or F's and 
one B in any given course, their grade in 
that class was a B, Learning how grades 
were averaged or weighted provided 
them with a realistic appraisal of their 
Work as well as with the skill to compute 
theirown grades for continual feedback, 
When students complained about not 
understanding an assignment, or when 
they complained about what they per- 
ceived as an unfair grade, they were en- 
couraged to ask the teacher for clarifi- 
cation. The counselor made no attempt 
to offer interpretations or Suggestions 
about any complaint that Clearly needed 
clarification from a teacher. Students 
were compelled to seek hel P, advice, and 
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clarification from teachers and thus 
learned that teachers are helpful. Later, 
when the students described approach- 
ing teachers for help, the counselor 
praised the students with such words as 
"good," "fine," and the like. 

During each meeting, the student was 
asked detailed questions about the com- 
pletion of homework assignments so that 
both student and counselor had a 
thorough understanding of how fre- 
quently homework assignments were 
completed. Completed homework was 
rewarded with verbal praise. As the 
months passed, more and more home- 
Work was completed, until homework 
became a routine evening occurrence. 
Also, the students were encouraged to 
participate in class discussions; the coun- 
selor suggested that they begin by asking 
simple questions and progress to volun- 
teering more difficult answers. Verbal 
praise was given for descriptions of class 
participation. Unspecific, general com- 
plaining was ignored by the counselor. 
Soon students engaged less in 
generalized complaining and focused 
more on areas in which they could alter 
specific behavior. 


ONE YEAR LATER 


At the end of one academic year, every 
one of the high school students had al- 
tered his or her grades from below ac 
average to above a C average. Two had 
made remarkable Progress, raising D's 
and Fs to A's and B's. All attended 
classes regularly, completed assignments 
and homework, and frequently partici- 
pated in class discussions—school be- 
havior that had infrequently, if ever, oc- 
curred prior to that year. 

Likewise, the college students had 
changed their grades from below a C 
average to a C or above; in light of their 
very weak academic background, this 
was a remarkable achievement. They too . 
developed school-appropriate be- 
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haviors: They routinely did homework 
and assignments, approached teachers 
for help and clarification, participated in 
class discussions, and associated with 
other college students. 

With the disappearance of D's and F's 
and the appearance of A’s and B’s, an 
abundance of praise, interest, and atten- 
tion was forthcoming from teachers. 
Moreover, with the increased incidence 
of praise and attention, the monetary 
reward became less and less necessary as 
a motivation for successful schoolwork. 
At the end of the academic year, in fact, 
two of the three college students volun- 
tarily reported that they no longer 
needed money to study and, further- 
more, that they were enjoying school for 
the first time in their lives. 

Shortly after the students’ grades 
began to improve, parents and siblings 
rewarded the students with praise and 
attention. The families took pride in the 
student's improved grades. For example, 
one mother told the counselor that in the 
past she had faithfully attended her son’s 
football games but ignored his grades 
and schoolwork; she had never attended 
nonathletic school functions or met with 
teachers unless school personnel had re- 
quested her to do so. This had changed, 
she said, for now she was both proud of 
and concerned with her son’s schoolwork 
and progress. Moreoyer, she began ex- 
pecting her younger children to do 
nightly homework; she facilitated this by 
controlling their television viewing and 
initiating quiet study periods. 


EIGHT YEARS LATER 


The students or their families were con- 
tacted eight years later, by which time all 
the students could have completed high 
school and college. Follow-up informa- 
tion was obtained on all but one, a high 
school student who had moved from the 
area. No formal contact had been made 
in the interim, although from time to 
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time some of the students had phoned, 
visited, or met the counselor at commu- 
nity functions. 

All the high school students had 
graduated from high school, a notable 
accomplishment in contrast to the 33 to 
50 percent dropout rate of their class- 
mates. Of the original seven high school 
students, five had gone to college. Three 
had graduated from a four-year college 
or university, one graduating from the 
University of California at Berkeley with 
a B average in architecture. Two other 
students have completed three years of 
college, and at least one of them will 
probably graduate eventually. It is likely 
that without the intervention of the Stan- 
ford program as many as four or five of 
the seven would not have graduated 
from high school and none would have 
attended college. 

Each of the college students completed 
two years at the local community college 
and maintained a C average or slightly 
better. One student went on to complete 
a third year at a university, and another 
enrolled in a university for two quarters 
and then dropped out. The third student 
was drafted and subsequently died in 
Vietnam. Without a doubt, none of the 
three would have attended college or 
completed the two years of college had 
they not been in the program. 

At the completion of one year of 
monetary reward, there were no appre- 
ciable differences between the academic 
performance of the high school and the 
college students, but after eight years 
there were noticeable differences. The 
earlier intervention that inculcated study 
habits resulted in longer-lasting, and 
thus more beneficial, effects. Those stu- 
dents who had begun the program as 
high school students attained more years 
of college education than those who had 
begun after high school. As noted above, 
five of the seven high school students 
completed three years of college; only 
one of the three college students com- 
pleted that much college. Three of the 
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high school students graduated from col- 
lege; none of the college students did. 
Eight years after the initiation of the 
experiment, a surprising percentage of 
the siblings of the original ten students 
have attended college—89 percent of the 
siblings of the high school students and 
100 percent of the siblings of the college 
students. Regretfully, the difficulties in 
determining whether other relatives, 
neighbors, and friends of the students 
were similarly influenced prohibited the 
task. In all probability, however, the stu- 
dents did exert a circle of influence be- 
yond their brothers and sisters. W 
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An Elementary Adjunct: High School Helpers 
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The use of volunteers to enrich social 
service programs has come of age in this 
Aquarian era. Although college counsel- 
ing has made the most use of peer volun- 
teers (e.g., Dawson 1973; Hauer 1973), 
the need for increased personal atten- 
tion to the social development of 
younger children has begun to bring this 
humanizing concept into the elementary 
schools (Varenhorst 1973). Recognizing 
that a child's attitudes and behavior are 
influenced primarily by adults, schools 
have added new models to bring changes 
in the process of attitudinal development 
(Maes 1966). 
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Despite the fact that identification with 
an adult model begins early in the 
elementary school years and continues 
throughout elementary school, the in- 
troduction of short-term models should 
have a positive social influence. High 
school seniors, because of their student 
status, experience, age, and visibility, are 
felt to be a valid source of models as 
friends in a helping relationship. On this 
premise, the Mt. Gilead (Ohio) schools 
organized a program in which senior 
students would work individually with 
elementary children in order to improve 
the children's social behavior. 
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SETTING UNDER WAY 


The program was explained in detail to 


X. the senior class, and forty seniors volun- 


teered to work as peer counselors with 
selected elementary students. They were 
screened on the basis of attitude, matur- 
ity, interest, and past experiences, and 
this process reduced the number to 
twenty. They were each to be assigned, 
on a one-to-one basis, to an elementary 
child. 

Before the assignments were made, 
three training sessions were held with the 
volunteers to acquaint them with the 
growth, developmental aspects, and spe- 
cial needs of elementary-age children. 
These training sessions covered three 
topics: how children act at different age 
levels, what it means to be a good be- 
havior model, and the importance of 
providing alternative paths of action. 
Volunteers were cautioned to take extra 
care when concerns regarding the home 
situation arose, since adverse parental 
reaction could be a detriment to the im- 
plementation of the program. Basic 
how-to discussions on being a volunteer 
counselor emphasized technique, indi- 
vidual roles, and the importance of lis- 
tening to what the child says and does. 
One session with the school psychologist 
stressed the "I'm OK—You're OK" ap- 
proach to working with children who do 
not see themselves as "OK." Each volun- 
teer also met privately with each coun- 
selor for further training before being 
introduced to the elementary child and 
to the teacher involved. Any last-minute 
questions or concerns were worked out 
at this time, and the student was urged to 
keep in regular contact with either the 
elementary or the high school counselor 
in case problems came up. 

The elementary counselees, from 
grades two through five, were chosen 
through teacher and counselor referrals 
on the basis of personal-social problems. 
Each teacher who had indicated an in- 
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terest in the program completed the 
Personal-Social Behavior section of 
Myklebust's (1971) Pupil Rating Scale for 
each child involved. The child was then 
interviewed by the elementary coun- 
selor, who used a similar rating device 
that had been developed locally; in es- 
sence, the children evaluated themselves 
on personal-social performance. These 
evaluations were then discussed with the 
volunteer assigned to each child in order 
to help each volunteer understand the 
child’s situation. Some of the concerns 
were: feeling sad because of lack of peer 
acceptance; swearing; being careless; 
worrying excessively; being unable to re- 
late socially with other students. All 
elementary students were asked indi- 
vidually if they would like a high school 
friend to help them; in all cases the an- 
swer was yes. 


IN OPERATION 


Since the objectives of the program had 
been reviewed with elementary and high 
school teachers, there was no problem in 
getting full support for the project. Vol- 
unteers were excused from study halls 
and homerooms to visit the elementary 
classrooms, and teachers would then 
allow the child to leave the room with the 
volunteer. They might go over classwork 
together, relax in the gym, or just take a 
walk and talk things over. Often the vol- 
unteer would stay in the classroom to 
help the child relate with classmates and 
interact with the teacher. 

The elementary students who were 
not involved in the program readily ac- 
cepted the volunteers and soon began 
calling them "High School Helpers. 
They expressed an interest in having a 
Helper themselves, but they seemed to 
understand that the high school students 
were there for specific children and 
couldn't give their attention to everyone. 
Nonassigned students did compete for 
the attention of Helpers, but this did not 
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become a problem. As one fourth grade 
teacher observed, “The high school stu- 
dent was kind to everyone, but my stu- 
dents all realized that Randy was Bill’s 
special friend.” 

Inservice meetings were held for 
counselors and Helpers during the year 
to discuss common concerns. The Help- 
ers also saw the counselors individually 
to discuss problems and evaluate prog- 
ress. As the program developed, each 
Helper set his or her own individual level 
of involvement. Some would visit the 
counselee daily; others could stop in only 
once or twice a week. Despite differences 
in the amount of time each Helper gave, 
feedback showed that the program was 
accepted and was having a positive influ- 
ence on the participants, 


OBSERVING THE ACTION 


One volunteer, a very understanding per- 
son working with a very introverted 
fourth grader named Terry, spent time 
playing with him on the playground dur- 
ing recess and also tutored the boy fre- 
quently in his worst subject, spelling. 
Terry was so discouraged with spelling 
that he often handed in half-finished 
spelling assignments. During their strolls 
at recess, the volunteer combined con- 
versation with oral drills in spelling as the 
pair explored the playground together. 
When Terry started hiding poorer spell- 
ing papers from his Helper, it became 
obvious that their relationship had de- 
veloped into something valuable to 
Terry. As he began to improve in spell- 
ing, other students started to encourage 
his progress. Gradually he became in- 
cluded in other students’ groups more 
frequently, and he was even elected to an 
office in his class. Teachers, students, 
and Helpers who knew Terry at the be- 
ginning of the program were pleased 
with his growth during the year and felt 
that much of the credit belonged to 
Terry's High School Helper. 

Divorce and the Prospect of a step- 
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father often left Sandy, a fourth grad 
girl, at home with a baby-sitter. Since the 
divorce, Sandy had been getting into 
trouble at school by swearing at and 
fighting with other girls. Sandy’s Helper 
frequently ate lunch with Sandy and her 
friends and joined in play activities with 
Sandy and other students on the play- 
ground. Sandy also had some weekend 
visits at her Helper's home. By the end of 
the year, Sandy's swearing and fighting 
had almost completely disappeared. The 
Helper, when asked what had caused the 
change, stated that the improvement 
began after Sandy started talking about 
her family problems. “All I really did was 
listen,” she said. 

A fifth grade teacher referred Donald 
to the counselor because the boy never 
completed his homework and was teased 
constantly by other students. He was re- 
jected by students both inside and out- 
side of the classroom; he really had no 
friends. He would act out in class, call 
other students names, and get into fights 
on the playground daily. The counselor 
decided to try assigning a Helper to 
Donald. The Helper soon discovered 
that Donald’s main problem was in get- 
ting along with other students. With the 
counselor's direction, he formed a small 
group of boys Donald’s age; the goal of 
the group was to help Donald get along 
with others. Through the use of role 
playing, in which members of the group 
acted out various personal-social prob- 
lems, and through puppet play, in which 
peer problems were acted out, Donald 
gained the friendship of one group 
member. In addition, Donald’s Helper 
saw him on an individual basis. Quite 
often they would work on Donald's 
homework or play his favorite game, 
checkers. Gradually Donald became 
more comfortable in telling his Helper 
about his peer problems and frustra- 
tions. At the end of the year Donald’s 
teacher wrote the following evaluative 
comments: “I thought the volunteer 
program went very well. It certainly has 
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= helped Donnie greatly. He has had little 
or no late work this last grading period, 


and I think it has even helped his image 
of self.” 

The leaders of the program were very 
pleased with the way the children would 
attempt to model themselves after their 
Helpers. One fourth grade teacher, 
commenting about two of her students 
who were involved in the program, re- 
ported that though these two children 
were slow students, they still took pride 
in the accomplishments of their Helpers 
and were able to improve themselves! It 
was also observed that the Helpers were 
benefiting by an increased awareness of 
their own abilities to understand and 
communicate with others. 


AS A RESULT 


Toward the end of the program, 
teachers and students were asked to 
complete the same evaluation forms they 
had filled out previously. Pre- and post- 
ratings of the students’ behavior gave 
ample evidence that the program was 
achieving its objective. Of the 14 children 
remaining at the end of the six-month 
project (in 6 cases either the child had 
moved or the volunteer had left), 11 
showed significant improvement in their 
behavior ratings. While the number in- 
volved was small, the results do indicate 
that such a program can be successful in 
the elementary school. Teacher and vol- 
unteer reaction also justify the feeling 
that peer counseling is a useful tool for 
the professional. As one senior girl re- 
marked, “I do feel that I have helped 
Mary in her outlook on school. She gets 
along better with her teacher a 
termined to get good grades.” 

Teacher ratings and student self- 


Interestingly, in 
students evaluated themselves lower at 
the end of the year than they did at the 
beginning, the teac! 
lower. 
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IN CONCLUSION 


A newly recognized function of coun- 
selors is training others to assist in the 
helping process (Delworth & Moore 
1974). Serving more people by teaching 
others to perform counseling functions 
promotes the scope of a total guidance 
program. Our experience leads us to 
conclude that using high school seniors 
to help elementary children can promote 
the objectives of counseling. However, it 
is important that the selection of the high 
school students, their pairing with the 
children, and their training be con- 
ducted by counselors and other mem- 
bers of the pupil personnel team to 
emphasize the qualities of a helping rela- 
tionship. That relationship, however, al- 
though monitored by the counselor, 
should be allowed to develop on its own 
in order to facilitate Helper-child inde- 
pendence, respect, and mutual accept- 
ance. 

By involving High School Helpers as 
significant others, counselors can help 
elementary school youngsters solve 
many of their personal problems. They 
will thus be better prepared to meet the 
demands of secondary education and 
cope with the challenges of the changing 
age in which they live. W 
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for some change occurs slowly . . . for me 
change came like a slap . . . a shock wave 
that altered my life .. . 

itcame ona rainy night in April while i 
was pouring tea... he began... 


while i was away at the conference i met an 
old friend from graduate school . . . i went to 
her room . . . kissed her . . . i wanted to sleep 
with her then... but i didn’t... 


icalmly kept pouring the tea . . . i still 
wasn't fully hearing what he was saying 
to me... he continued... 


ilove you with all my heart but my life seems 
to be drifting away from me . . . im over thirty 
. . . life is going by too fast. . .ineed a chance 
to find out where mat. . .iknowi want to see 
“her” again... 


i mumbled some words . . . sat down 
and began to weep . . . he began to cry 
too . .. words didn’t seem to mean any- 
thing then . . . only our tears... 

i think i must have known in that mo- 
ment that my seven-year marriage was 
over and that a new life was about to 
begin... 

my life changed fast ... about one 
month after thisinitial conversation i had 
left him, i had rented and furnished my 
own apartment, i had been offered and 
had accepted an excellent job, and i was 
making my own friends for the first time 
in years... 

the next few months were the most 
painful and at the same time the most 
important in my twenty-nine years ... 
although my husband had initiated the 
shock it was i who made the next quick 
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move ... once the door had opened a 
crack i decided to cross to the other side 
... 1 was scared and excited at the same 
time... 

it was an awakening. . .i began to see a 
vision of the human being icould be. . . i 
began on the path toward that person 
lying inside me. . . 

one event which helped me gain im- 
portant insights into myself was a 
weekend encounter’ group—"Being A 
Woman"—the following is the story of 
this weekend group and of the fifteen 
women who participated . . . 


it began in the blue room of a motel near 
the university . . . the drive there was ter- 
rible . . . a surprise snowstorm . . . in the 
pasti would never have driven alone ona 
night like this ... either my husband 
would have taken me or i would have 
stayed home ... i felt good knowing i 
could handle the car myself in these 
rough conditions . . . i felt confident and 
capable as i entered the blue room ... 

i was one of the first to arrive... i 
enjoyed watching a series of wet people 
coming in the door . . . the storm was a 
common experience that brought us to- 
gether . . . fifteen women . .. we sat on 
the floor in a circle . . . 

Lyn introduced herself. . . she was the 
leader for this experience ... a thin 
shapely woman with an alert intelligent 
face ... she explained her goals and 
philosophy for the weekend . . . she told 
us this wasn't a therapy group. . .itwasa 
short-term encounter group that would 
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allow us to glimpse what lay inside each 
of us . . . for some it might be painful... 
we were beginning . . . 

think of a name you want for these three 
days . . . get in touch with a name—with the 


process it takes to choose it... silence ...1 


thought about it . . . U stick with my own 
name . . . that's who i want to be . . . me . -~ 
Marsha... we went around the circle... 
Lyn chose the name Rosalind ... her 
mother's name . .. another became the 
writer Anais Nin... a sad-faced young 
woman tried the name Joy . - » 

i admitted to the group that at another 
time i might want to try on a new name 
_. . at that moment i still couldn’t give up 
Marsha. . . at first i thought anyone who 
wanted a new name must be frightened 
or insecure . . . Why be another person i 
wondered . .. i realized then that i was 
the one who was frightened and insecure 
... , whati had thought about othersiwas 
really thinking about myself . . . 

women are ... what are women any- 
way? ... why have an all-women's 
group? ... Lyn tacked large sheets of 
white paper on the wall... we began to 
write words that expressed our feelings 
about women . - - 


earth human sensitive 

soft full of potential good 

flexible capable deep 

light generative interesting 
quick versatile unpredictable 
mothers people sensual 

water strong intuitive 
verbal questioning beautiful 
giving attempting round 

pliant gossipy green 

earthy trustworthy confused 
wise lifegiving capable 
comfortable nurturing defensive 
bitchy controlled secret — 
afraid powerful compassionate 
human beings pretty resourceful 
vulnerable 


what about men? . - - groans .. .laugh 
... soon we all were on our feet again 
writing words about men ... WE wrote 
...menare..- 
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human beings soft wrong 
selfish gentle big 
manipulating fat fun 
frightening confused difficult 
love like mountains smart 
pain strong thick 
tears tough bastards 
my need possessive generous 
my fear longing aggressive 
power-driven pretentious actors 
infuriating actors selfish 
needy little boys vain 
bullying hard heavy 
intelligent desirable objective 
ego-centered people insecure 
loving giving emotional 


convinced of their superiority 

unable to control anger 

drill ye tarriers drill and blast and fire 

single-minded and persevering 

fishermen casting out lines alone on the sea 
and coming back half-drowned 

obtuse and insensitive 

strong, durable, with deep roots 

tender like a hand 

bristle 


Lyn next gave each of us a white card 
_.. “i am" statements - - - everyone was 
quiet. ..i could hear only fifteen pencils 
moving on fifteen pieces of paper - - - i 
wrote .. 


i am sweating 

iam a woman 

iam happy 

iam in love 

i am sexual and sensual 
i am expanding 

iam becoming mysel! 

i am accepting mysel. 

i am taking off my armor 
j am opening new doors 
i am learning to be free 
iam liberating me --- 


anyone who wanted to read her state- 
ment did . . . 1 shared my list . . - i was 
moved by the intensity of feeling in the 
... someone noticed that almost 
everyone had left the word intelligent off 
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her list ... wasn't it acceptable for 
women to be intelligent she wondered 
:-.1 thought about that ... i had not 
included it either . . . 


i am confused 

i am tormented 

i am afraid to love 
i am afraid of sex 


Natalie read these sentences in a quak- 
ing voice ... she spoke of the problem 
garden within her . . . would her garden 
grow into flowers or weeds? ... would 
she one day have to rip the thorny ones 
out by their roots or would they just dis- 
appear? . . . she stopped and sighed ... 


iam energy going forward 
iam a movie screen 
iam lights and action 


some lists were full of energy and life 
- : others were filled with sadness . . all 
were filled with feeling ... 

before sharing my list i made some 
"cute" comments and laughed nervously 
+++ Someone called my attention to this 
++. jou don't have to apologize for what you 
say said Beth. . just sayit.. . that’s righti 
thought ... i'm always apologizing for 
myself ... i want to express myself 
openly . . . what i have to Say is as worth- 
While as what anyone else has tosay...i 
made a promise to work on that at home, 
at work, all over .., 

the next morning we started by doing 
an exercise with our own bodies . . -lying 
in my own private Space on the now- 
familiar blue carpet i listened to the gen- 
tle music and the lilt of Lyn's quiet firm 
voice . . . study your hands - +. let one be the 
leader and the other the follower... i played 
with my hands . . . follow the leader . . | į 
was enjoying myself dancing with my 
own hands , . . Lyn's voice broke in... 
feel the hands on each side of you she 
Suggested . . . be aware of the temperature, 
the texture... i reached out to both sides 
++. the hand to my right felt big, long- 
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fingered, and bony . . . the hand to my 
left was cooler, thinner, and didn’t seem 
to make close contact ... 

everyone sat up . . . Karen told the 
group that her left hand did one kind of 
movement while her right hand did the 
opposite ... she reflected that this re- 
minded her of how she often acted .., 
one part of her going one way, another 
part going in the opposite direction . . . 
she was often confused she said . . . Betty 
wondered if what she was feeling was 
"right". . there is no one right or wrong way 
to act someone told her .. . i always need so 
much approval she answered . . . just like 
me i thought ... i realized again how 
much approval i needed .. . from my 
mother . . . from other authority figures 
-.-ishared these thoughts.. . many felt 
the same way . . . we all agreed we espe- 
cially wanted approval from men. . . one 
good lesson i learned . . , every time i 
want to ask a question i will try to turn it 
into a statement . . . can i go now? vs, i 
wantto go now. . . whatadifference. sod 
can make demands on my environment 
-.. instead of being the receiver i will be 
the passer. . . i'm feeling very excited. . . 
stronger... 

Lyn had placed three full-length mir- 
rors around the room ... she asked if 
we'd like to try to do some work with 
them... silence . , Sharon volunteered 
: She slowly stood up and faced herself 
in the mirror , . | what do you see? talk to 
Jour reflection Lyn urged. . . Sharon said i 
See two shoulders... one is lower than the 
other... my neck looks stiff . . . talk to your 
neck Lyn said . . . neck, you look so Stiff... 
like you are ca 
what's it Carrying? asked Lyn... my head 
laughed Sharon . , . talk to your head this 
time Lyn Suggested .. . head, you are so 
bloody heavy, so weighed down with worries 
and troubles and fears... 

Sharon began to cry softly |. | she told 
us about her life , - - she felt no one had 
ume to listen to her . . - everyone was 
Important but her—a husband, two chil- 
dren, and no one to hear her feelings.. . 
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as she spoke her body seemed to relax. . - 
i feel better she told us and when i go home 
i'm going to demand some air time for myself 


wor. she looked around at all of us . . . she 
was smiling a warm smile .. 


.i smiled 
back ..- 

one woman at a time faced the mirror 
...although everyone did not volunteer 
to stand up i felt each time one faced the 
reflecting glass each of us became part of 
the image . . . we all became mirror im- 
ages of the mirror figure . . . 

i felt the intensity level of the group 
rising . . . it was long past lunch hour . - - 
if the thermometer had been inserted 
under the metaphorical tongue of the 
group we were up around 103° . . . sud- 
denly Rachel, a large long-haired attrac- 
tive woman, began to tell a quiet story 
about herself, alcoholism, and what it 
meant to her ..- although she had 
stopped drinking and was now an active 
social worker a fear haunted her . . . she 
had once been in jail .-- what would 
happen one day when her child grew up 
and found out her mother had been a 
hustler ... and a drunk ... her hands 
shook and her voice trembled as she 
spoke ..- maybe my child will want to go 
away from me and live with her grandmother 
she cried... 

a play began... child and a grand- 
mother were chosen from among the 
faces in the circle ...a psychodrama was 
enacted ... the director, Lyn, led the 
players deftly through this living open 
theater production while the audience 
sat in muted silence . - - when the play 
ended i was wet-eyed ... à few others 
were quietly crying . - - the lead actress 
had seen that the answer to her fears did 
not lie in the child or the grandmother 
...the answer was within her . . . it was 
she not the child who would not yet ac- 
cept herself, forgive herself, integrate 
the past and live in the present .-- it 
didn't matter how many times her 
daughter told her that she loved her..- 
unless the mother could love herself it 
just didn't matter . - .thistheme was tobe 
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repeated jn different ways during the life 
of the group .-- 

Lyn suggested that we each write one 
sentence about the thing we wanted most 
... the cards were then placed in the 
center of the circle and mixed ... 
everyone would take a card and read it as 
if it were her own... we never got past 
the first card . . . Mary read the one she 
held . . i want a full sexual relationship with 
aman ... silence - . .ifeltwe had avoided 
the issue of sex . . - now it was facing us 
head on, no longer to be skirted around 

. suddenly the author of the card 

owned up toit . . .Jamie's baby-soft voice 
began to describe her private agony 
about sex ... to me Jamie was a child- 
woman ... her voice told me she had 
gone to a posh East Coast girls’ school . . . 
i was right... of all the women in the 
group Jamie annoyed me most ..- she 
was too cute, too much the little girl, too 
sugar-and-spice . . . aS she began to talk i 
felt a bit guilty for some of my feelings 
. . . she was struggling too. - - 

i hate to be touched. she whispered . . - 
before i was married sex was illicit, secretive, 
and fun . . . now i feel it's a dirty chore i have 
to do... i wish my husband wasn’t so scared 
and hurried . . . he’s so young and fumbles at 
me . . . we haven't made love for six weeks and 
im scared... . Jamie was now crying . -Í 
was crying . - - all anyone wants is to love 
and be loved i thought . . - that's what i 
wrote on my card ..- i want an open 
loving relationship with another human 
being ...i felt i had found this intense 
and full love with Jeff . . . that’s what it’s 
all about i said to myself ... openness 
and love . . “understanding and love... 
acceptance and love . . . Jamie broke the 
spell of silent thought by imagining a 
large penis chasing her around her 
house . . . the laughter that followed was 
a needed tension release . - - 

i had never cried in front of a group 
before. . . i sat there so full of feeling and 
my tears felt warm and salty on my face 
...ifelt each woman in the circle was 
part of a chain. . i felt a powerful sense 
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of self, at the same time feeling a unity 
with the others around me ... i could 
stop fighting so hard to be different or 
special. . .i only had tobeme. .. my very 
“meness” would make me a unique 
human being. . . in that moment i felt at 
one with all women—their sorrow, pain, 
fear, and joy were mine . . . were part of 
me...i felt linked to humanity... 

Lyn suggested everyone find her own 
space again. . . each woman tooka pillow 
and went off ... some fell asleep ...a 
few snuggled together like teenage girls 
at a pajama party .... two laughed and 
fought for a pillow ... when the mock 
fight was over one sobbed in the other’s 
arms . . . and i began a journey into my- 
SEGN 

me and my pillow. . . i stroked you... 
then pounded you ... i stood up and 
flung you to the ground ... the anger 
never came . . .iam giving up the image 
of an angry me... i can get angry... 
anger at sexism-racism-poverty-injustice 
-.. but i am a lover... jam full of love, 
not full of anger. . . when my husband of 
Seven years came back to see me after a 
three-month separation he said i was like 
a flower . . . fragile at times . . . strong 
and growing. . . don’t change he said as he 
drove away from me that day... we both 
had tears in our eyes for a first love that 
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was now over ... i walked home and 
sobbed in the arms of a new friend .. . a 
friendship and love born in equality and 


acceptance... 
flashback . . . i had many that night... 
two men ... and me ... i crept to the 


mirror at the far end of the room .. . i 
held on to the pillow. . . no more holding 
oni thought to myself. . . let go...that's 
what it's all about too. . . letting go. .. of 
a husband . . . of parents . . . of the se- 
curity so warm and safe . . . let go to risk 
the unknown . . . i threw the soft pillow 
away and faced myself in the mirror. . . it 
was as though i was seeing myself for the 
first time ... although the lights were 
dim i saw clearly ... in that darkened 
room i faced a Strong determined 
woman ... soft and beautiful ... hair 
loose ... clear eyes ... then fear ... i 
reached out to see if this me was really 
there . . . my face stared out at me like a 
mask . . . a death mask... death and life 
;..amideath?. .. must part of me die to 
be reborn again? . . . i sat and stared at 
myself ... no more a little girl in the 
looking glass . . . i felt i was expanding 
- - -i reached out for the pillow again. . i 
knew who i was and could now reach out 
to others . . . i don't ever want to lose 
me again .. . i put my head on the pil- 
low... m 
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Except for my first year, I have closed 
each volume since June 1970 with a re- 
port of the facts about that volume's con- 
tents and some observations about the 
functioning of the JOURNAL. Since this is 
my last report as editor, I would like to 
use most of it for general observations, 
after a brief comment about Volume 53. 


VOLUME 53 


Table 1 summarizes the salient facts. 
They are not very different from those 
of recent years. We continue to receive 
lots of manuscripts and lots of poems, 
and we continue to find rather few of 
them that are both appropriate for the 
broad-based P&G readership and of 
high quality as to ideas, practices, and 
writing. In fact, I have to say in all candor 
that the general level of manuscripts 
seems to be diminishing, but I haven't 
the slightest idea why this is so. I have a 
guess, but it is only a guess. As I have 
been writing crabbily in several places, I 
think that we are publishing too darned 
many journals and trying to fill too many 
pages in those journals. New journals— 
national and state—keep being born and 
increase the competition for the worth- 
while writing that is available. 

There is one thing in Volume 53 that I 
am especially pleased about, and that is a 
partial solution to the problem of re- 
search. I do believe that a journal such as 
this one should make its readers aware of 
pertinent research, but I also believe that 
most of the traditional research reports 
are not appropriate for us. Therefore, 
this year we introduced Richard War- 
ner’s “Research in Counseling” column, 
which provides brief summaries of re- 
search in selected areas, along with im- 
plications for counselors. I think it helps 
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Closing My Last Volume 


fill the gap a little. Then we carried one 
large-scale research report of the kind I 
think is appropriate for a journal such as 
this one, the Prediger, Roth, and Noeth 
report (October 1974) of the ACT study 
on “Career Development of Youth." We 
published two full-length reviews of re- 
search, Oliver's on research on women 
(February 1975) and Brown's on para- 
professionals (December 1974), both rep- 
resenting another kind of research 
coverage that I think is suitable for us. 
And we published two articles about re- 
search methods that practitioners can 
use, one by Schmidt on the multiple 
baseline (November 1974) and the other 
by Burck and Peterson on evaluation 
methods (April 1975). These efforts will 
not satisfy everybody, certainly not those 
who are unhappy with a professional 
journal that doesn't have lots of tables 
and figures and statistics, but I believe 
that these efforts are the kinds of things 
that most of our readers find useful. 

That should be about enough on Vol- 
ume 53. With the aid of guest editors 
who brought us three "Specials," we 
found it possible to bring our readers 
somewhat more material than we could 
the previous two lean years, without in 
any way sacrificing quality; and we even 
had a few good articles about interna- 
tional topics. So on the whole, I feel that 
this was a year of modest progress. 


THE LONG VIEW 


Seven years ago I was appointed editor- 
elect, so I had a full year to think about 
the directions that the JOURNAL should 


take and to try out some ideas on a 


number of people. I believe that J have 


had full opportunity to implement most 
of those ideas, and on the whole I feel 
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TABLE 1 


Annual Report on the Personnel and Guidance Journal’ 


Volume 49 Volume 50 Volume 51 


1970-71 

Manuscripts Received 

Articles (unsolicited) 501 

Articles (invited) 46 

Poems .19 

Total 566 

Manuscripts Published 

Articles 102 

Poems 2 

Total 111 

Backlog of Unpublished Manuscripts 1 
Manuscripts Still in Review 49 
Number of Pages in Volume 884 
Number of Book Reviews in Volume 91 
Number of Etcetera Reviews (short 

reviews) in Volume 82 
Ad Pages 

Paid 123.80 

Exchange 5.50 

Internal 34.00 
Number of Members 27,235 
Number of Nonmember Subscribers 7,019 
Journal Print Order (average) 38,000 


Volume 52 Volume 53 


1971-72 1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 
529 458 456 438 
52 39 25 46 
85 116 180 195 
666 613 661 679 
108 101 94 104 
23 35 30 24 
181 186 124 128 
4 4 2 0 
25 24 1 35 
856 772 728 820 
64 111 91 76 
56 69 92 73 
101.50 90.00 82.00 89.75 
175 2.00 4.00 1.00 
40.50 14.75 11.00 26.00 
27,769 ^ 31,607 35979 38294 
5,759 6,481 6,435 6,120 


37,600 37,900 


issue to the June 1975 issue). 


good about the results. Not everybody 
agrees, but I have the impression that 
quite a few people do. 

In essence, I believed then, in 1968, 
that this association needed a professional 
rather than a scientific journal as its 
major vehicle and that the professional 
journal should deal mostly with ideas 
and practices that, as far as possible, are 
of generic interest to our diverse mem- 
bership. I believed also that we should 
practice what we preach, that the Jour- 
NAL should communicate clearly and in- 
terestingly and should letthe humanness 
of its writers and readers come through. 


Implementing the New View 


To accomplish all this, we did several 
things. First, we encouraged writing that 
addresses itself to important issues of the 
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time and that speaks directly to prac- 
titioners about ideas and concerns that 
affect them as practitioners. That meant 
that we rejected quite a few manuscripts 
that did not do these things—mostly 
manuscripts that reported research of 
limited scope in a technical way and 
manuscripts that dealt with well-worn 
ideas or practices. We paid a price for 
that selectivity: The JournaL im- 
mediately shrank from 100 pages to 80, 
andin later years even to 64. But with the 
concurrence of the Editorial Board, I 
was determined not to publish anything 
that did not seem really worthwhile read- 
ing for a substantial number of our read- 
ers. We could have stayed at 100 pages; 
in fact, we could have followed the route 
of most journals and even increased the 
number of pages. But I would have been 
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pained and embarrassed for us, and for 
people outside the field, to see such a 
collection of trivia, of trite show-and-tell, 
parading as representations of our field. 
Furthermore, | felt thata kind of model- 
ing is involved, in the sense that what we 
publish is the best indicator to prospec- 
tive authors of the caliber of material 
we'd like them to write. So we held the 
line, and each Editorial Board has sus- 
tained that policy. 

To try to personalize the JOURNAL 
more, we asked authors to move away 
from the traditional impersonal journal 
style and to speak actively and humanly. 
“It is believed that” is not only awkward; 
it is also a copout if the author means “I 
believe that.” Also to encourage @ more 
personal kind of communication, we 
placed our letters-to-the-editor section in 
the front of each issue and followed it 
with an editorial that was usually pretty 
opinionated. 

Poetry is not everybody's dish, but for 
many people it is a deeper kind of com- 
munication than prose. Poets, when they 
are good, cut through layers of padding 
and get to us in Ways that at different 
times illuminate, disturb, inspire, and 
help to bring us together as human be- 
ings dedicated to common goals. So we 
published our first poem—hesitantly, ru 
admit—and soon discovered that there 
are literally hundreds of aspiring poets 
out there, some of them really good. 

We tried to brighten the appearance of 
the JOURNAL through graphic treatment 
of various kinds, but we were limited by 
budgetary restrictions. We changed the 
cover design several times, used photos 
and colored or screened pages on occa- 
sion, and experimented with different 
sizes, styles, and arrangements of type. 
None of these went as far as we woul 

have liked, but they went as far as our 
budget and our small staff could stretch. 

We introduced the Special Issue in the 
first volume and Special Features later. 
These not only brought us writing on 


topics that were insufficiently covered in 
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unsolicited manuscripts, but they per- 
mitted us to approach important topics 
ina concentrated and organized fashion. 
During the six years we brought out sev- 
enteen "Specials"—thirteen Special Is- 
sues and four Special Features—on a 
variety of topics: special needs of cer- 
tain populations (blacks; Hispanics and 
Native Americans; women; Asian- 
Americans; and the corrections scene); 
new emphases (social revolution; mutu- 
ality; psychological education; thirty-six 
faces; and paraprofessionals); and 
selected topics we thought were impor- 
tant (technology; groups; ethics; conven- 
tions; outlook for the specialties; career 
guidance; and the 50th Anniversary Is- 
sue, which gave us a chance to lookatour 
field in historical perspective). 

There were some things we tried that 
did not get very far. The dialogue type of 
article seemed to be a good idea, but we 
received almost none. We. hoped for 
more writing about international topics 
but found very little that we regarded as 
appropriate until the present volume 
year, when things picked up a little. 


Research Again 

Then there is the topic of research. 
Perhaps readers have had their fill of my 
views on this subject but I'm going to 
take advantage of this last chance to say 
my piece. Really, I'm not against re- 
search, but I am against publishing re- 
search that has nothing significant to say 
to anybody about anything (which is, I 
much or even most of the 
published research). And I am even 
more against publishing, 1 a prac- 
titioner journal, research that does not 
speak to practitioners in language they 
not report find- 
ings that they can generalize and apply to 
their own work. But this is a pretty com- 
lex matter, and I'd like to take a little 

more space to speak to inr 
I don't expect that every piece of re- 
search that is conducted, or even all of 


the research that is published, will be 
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generalizable to other counselors in 
other settings. But I do think that no 
journal should waste its space and its 
readers’ money on research reports that 
don’t use the best available methods and 
designs and that as a result end up with 
more shortcomings and limitations than 
dependable findings. And I have to say 
that, in my judgment, most published 
research in our field (and probably in 
some other fields too) does not satisfy 
those criteria at a high enough level. 
Many of them are little local studies that 
should stay local. Some of them are of the 
caliber of "let's give a test and see what 
happens” or “let’s whip up a question- 
naire and send it out” or “let’s correlate A 
and B and see what happens.” Most such 
studies are done to collect Brownie 
points, and while I know all too well the 
publish-or-perish situation, I still think 
it’s pretty silly to publish journals for the 
purpose of helping people get promoted. 
At least, that’s a game I don’t want to 
play. If some of our authors have re- 
ceived Brownie points for articles of 
theirs that we published, fine and good; 
if that was the authors’ main motivation, 
I'm glad I didn't know about it, because it 
would have saddened me. We publish 
articles because we think they will be of 
value to our readers; everything else is 
secondary or even irrelevant. 

Richard Warner, in his “Research in 
Counseling" column in this issue, dis- 
cusses some of the shortcomings in the 
research he has been reviewing for us 
this past year. Let me add one thing to 
what he says. I think that we in the coun- 
seling field, and many of those in 
psychology as well, have been following 
the wrong research piper and have fol- 
lowed that piper almost to our destruc- 
tion. We have taken our model from the 
physical and biological sciences, despite 
the fact that we are dealing with entirely 
different kinds of data. We have been 
using designs and techniques and statis- 
tics that were intended for precise, tan- 
gible data, when what we have is very 
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intangible and imprecise data. We may 
even convince ourselves that numbers 
carried out to four decimal points mean 
that the phenomena they represent are 
therefore measurable with that level of 
precision, but we are deluding ourselves 
to think that. 

In fact, most of the phenomena we 
study—people's opinions, knowledge, 
insights, feelings—are not precise at all, 
and all the "instruments" in the world 
will not make them precise. Much of the 
time we really cannot do much better 
than to have knowledgeable, dependable 
observers look and listen and then report 
what they observe. Certainly there are 
problems of reliability and validity, but 
those problems are not automatically 
solved just because one constructs an “in- 
strument" that can be objectively scored. 

If you think we have a lot to lose by 
shelving the so-called precise and objec- 
tive methods for the most part, read al- 
most any competent research review. 
After dozensof hours of searching, read- 
ing, analyzing, and integrating, most re- 
viewers end up with either no conclu- 
sions at all or conclusions that are either 
so vague and general or so obvious that 
one can only conclude that the research 
has little or nothing to offer, except 
perhaps to suggest further research. 

Well, enough of that; the poor horse is 
exhausted and deserves a rest. But I felt 
the need to explain more fully than I 
ever could in an editorial the rationale 
for our policies. Not all members of our 
Editorial Boards over the six years have 
agreed with the rationale or the policies, 
but most have. I leave with the feeling 


that we have lived by our beliefs these 
years. 


MIXED FEELINGS 


As I close my last volume, I have many 
mixed feelings. On the Editorial page in 
thisissue I mention someof the people to 
whom I am especially indebted. As I have 
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said so many times, editing a journal such 
as P&G is, for my tastes, one of the most 
desirable and rewarding activities a pro- 
fessional organization has to offer. The 
editor has a kind of autonomy and op- 
portunity to create that go far beyond 
what is possible in any other post I know 
of. 

There are high points and low points 
in the work of an editor. Perhaps the 
highest point for me came in each week's 
mailing of manuscripts as they were for- 
warded from APGA; one never knows 
what new ideas and interesting writing 
will be in the package and will, six 
months or a year later, appear in print. 

The low points? Well, just to give you 
an idea, take the author who, whenasked 
to check a few obvious errors in an 
otherwise acceptable manuscript, replies 
with a list of 34 corrections and not a 
word of explanation, regret, OF apology. 
When something like that happens, I get 
very anxious about the reliability ofevery- 
thing in the article. Or the delinquent 
book reviewer who, after six months of 
reminders, finally mails in a review that 
saysin 1,000 words (when a maximum of 
400 was requested) why the book has so 
little to offer our readers! Or the “fa- 
mous person” whose manuscript is re- 
jected and who then writes a stinging 
letter accusing us of bias or stupidity, OF 


demands to know the names of the re- 
viewers who wrote “those idiotic com- 
ments” about the manuscript. 

But then comes a note from an author 
who has just revised a manuscript for the 
second or third time and who says that it 
wasa nuisance but that the article really is 
better as a result of our criticism and, if 
we still want some more changes, not to 
hesitate to ask. 

So I leave with regrets, because it has 
been such a delightful and personally 
enriching experience (among other 
things, we get to read articles at least six 
months before anybody else). But I leave 
with a great deal of enthusiasm about the 
ideas that Derald Sue has already de- 
veloped and is beginning to implement 
as I write these words. He has ambitious 
plans, plans that will require a great deal 
of proactivity on his part and on the part 
of his staff. These plans will also require 
a great deal of support, financial and 
otherwise, especially in the form of in- 
teresting writing by the people out there 
who have new ideas worth writing about 
and who are doing new things worth 
reading about. To find those people, to 
persuade them to write, and to rework 
the writing so that it is as sharp and clear 
and readable as it should be is the chal- 
lenge he has undertaken and in which I 
wish him well. WB Leo Goldman 
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Research in Counseling 


Richard W. Warner, Jr., Column Editor 


This column is based on the belief that research can provide meaningful data to the 
practicing counselor. While individual studies may not provide sufficient data on which 
to act, a combination of separate research efforts or a large-scale, long-term research 
project does have the possibility of providing sufficient data. This column will undertake 
to provide that data by either reviewing the current research in a specific area or 
examining the results from a long-term project. The emphasis will be on implications for 
the counselor, so there will be little if any information on research design or statistical 
procedures. Readers desiring more detail about a particular study should write directly 
to the original author(s). Readers who desire to have the results of their research and/or 
innovative approaches considered for review in this column should send the material to 
Richard W. Warner, Jr., Counselor Education, 2054 Haley Center, Auburn University, 


Auburn, Alabama 36830. 


The purpose of this column has been and 
continues to be to examine the counseling 
research in specified areas and to draw from 
the findings implications for practicing coun- 
selors. In the process of developing the first 
four columns for this volume of the PERsON- 
NEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL (September, 
November, January, and April), we have en- 
countered several problems. Some of the 
problems arose because of my own insuffi- 
cient knowledge and because of the difficul- 
ties associated with producing anything new, 
but several concerned the literature that was 
being reviewed. It is this latter point to which 
I wish to address myself. 


GENERAL PROBLEMS 


The topics selected for review in the first four 
columns ("Consulting with Parents," *Peer 
Counseling," “Counseling Blacks," and “Per- 
sonal Education”) were ones that I and others 
felt were receiving much attention within the 
profession, as evidenced by the great number 
of articles, papers, and Tesearch reports in al] 
four areas. The articles, Papers, and research 
reports seemed to fit into one of three cate. 
gories: (a) subjective thought Pieces, (| b) re. 

search articles from which no broad general 
zations could justifiably be made, and (c) ond 
research and evaluation articles, Unfertu- 
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nately, the vast majority of articles and other 
research reports reviewed fell in the first two 
categories, only a very small number falling in 
the third category. Although I realize that 
those involved in writing the columns, includ- 
ing myself, did not have access to all the pos- 
sible reports in any of the areas, I believe that 
the proportion of reports that was found in 
each of these categories is an accurate rep- 
resentation of the actual proportions. Based 
on these data, it seems that many within the 
profession are willing to make the assump- 
tion that their good intentions will translate 
Into good results. 

While not negating good intentions, good 
thought pieces, or even tentative pre- 
experimental research projects, I believe that 
these are not sufficient in an age when many 
of those who pay the bill for our counseling 
Services are asking us, “How do you know you 
make a difference?” Good evaluation and re- 
search procedures can lead to answers to this 
question. As Kehas (1972, p. 1) has said, 

How do we build knowledge and test it if not 
by inquiring systematically into experience, 
making some generalizations about it, and 
then testing those generalizations to see if our 
explanations are accurate and help us under- 
stand what is happening? Surely we need to 
know in order to do." Given that many, if not 
most, counselors would agree with Kehas, the 
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perplexing question is why there are so few 
well-designed evaluation and research efforts 
reported in the literature. 


OBSTACLES TO EVALUATION AND RESEARCH 
Anti-Humanism 


One of the reasons for the lack of program 
evaluation and research may be the notion 
held by many within the helping professions 
that evaluation/research runs counter to con- 
cern for individuals. “Research [and evalua- 
tion are] tied up with science, which not only 
is considered as antithetical to the humanities 
and the arts, but also is associated with the 
dehumanizing of man. . . . Science for man is 
rarely seen as a possibility; rather, it is more 
often experienced as an incongruity” (Kehas 
1972, p. 1). Such a position leads individuals 
to rely on their “gut feelings” about what 
works; they so fear the “dehumanizing” ef- 
fects of evaluation/research procedures that 
they ignore the potential benefits. Certainly 
there have been and are flaws in evaluation/ 
research methodologies, but does that mean 
we should throw out the baby with the bath- 
water? Certainly there have been misuses and 
abuses of research and evaluation proce- 
dures, and certainly we do need to be some- 
what critical and cautious of evaluation. 
However, evaluation and research are tools 
for determining what does or does not work, 
and as such they need not and should not be 
rejected (Kehas 1972). As individuals con- 
cerned about helping others, we have an obli- 
gation to search for the best means of ac- 
complishing our mission. 


Practical vs. Theoretical Research 


Another part of the problem may be due to 
misconceptions about what constitutes good 
arch. Burck and Peterson 


evaluation and rese: 
(1975), in an article that I recommend to 


readers of this column, addressed this very 
concern. One of their contentions is that what 
is needed is more evaluation of ongoing pro- 

ams and less theoretical research. While 
Jetely with the dichotomy 


not agreeing comp 
een research and evalua- 
i d evaluation can be good 
research—1 do agree that well-designed pro- 
am evaluation is imperative and is the kind 
of research we really need. 
Atthe heart of this problem may be the fact 
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that institutions that prepare counselors 
place emphasis on “original” research. In a 
search for original research, particularly at 
the doctoral level, do we unconsciously ne- 
gate the benefits that could be derived from 
studies that attempt to replicate previous 
findings? Have we lost sight of the fact that 
many of the important gains in our knowl- 
edge about counseling are the products of 
long-term research with repeated replica- 
tions? Perhaps we need to redirect the major 
thrust of our research efforts toward replica- 
tions and programmatic research. 


The Scientific Method 


A third obstacle that appears to prevent pro- 
gram evaluation is counselors’ and counselor 
educators' adherence to a rigid set of beliefs 
about what constitutes "proper" research and 
evaluation methodology. As pointed out by 
Burck and Peterson (1975), most counselors 
have completed one course in statistics and 
perhaps one course in research design. In 
both of these courses the emphasistends to be 
on sophisticated statistics and research 
methodologies. While these concepts are im- 
portant, they are not the only means by which 
to evaluate programs. There are, for exam- 
ple, several research designs referred to as 
either “intensive design” (Thoresen & Anton 
1974) or “multiple baseline” (Schmidt 1974) 
that do not require large numbersor complex 
statistics. Unfortunately, few counselors are 
aware of these procedures. The point is that 
there are research methodologies that can be 
used in program evaluation, and many of 
them do not require a high level of research 


sophistication. Mn 
We will explore these research designs 1n 
lumns. In the mean- 


more detail in future co' 1 
time, counselors may wish to examine the 
writings of Thoresen and Anton (1974), 


Schmidt (1974), and Burck and Peterson 


(1975) as they relate to nontraditional ap- 


roaches to evaluation. Three books that 
should be helpful to counselors are those by 


Cramer, Herr, Morris, and Frantz (1970); 
and Burck, 


Campbell and Stanley (1967); k 
Cottingham, and Reardon (1973). Another is 
the book edited by Abrams, Garfield, and 
Swisher (1973); while it was written to help 
drug educators evaluate their programs, the 
principles discussed in it should be useful for 


any program evaluator. Of particular impor- 
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tance are the chapters “Specifying Objec- 
tives” (by Abrams and Swisher), “Evaluation 
Management” (by Blum and Garfield), and 
“Basic Experimental Designs” (by Horan). 


Specification of Objectives 


A fourth obstacle to evaluation/research con- 
cerns program objectives. Research or evalu- 
ation is undertaken in an attempt to deter- 
mine whether a specified method does or 
does not achieve the stated goals of the pro- 
gram. This means that a prime requisite for 
solid evaluation/research is the establishment 
of sharply defined goals or objectives prior to 
the program’s implementation. A review of 
the counseling literature indicates that this 
crucial first step in program development is 
often done in a hurried or cursory fashion, 
Our tendency is to try to get a program 
started—and later to decide what the objec- 
tives were. Many of the reports reviewed for 
the columns on “Consulting with Parents” 
(September 1974) and “Peer Counseling” 
(November 1974) seemed to suffer from this 
problem: Either objectives were not specified 
or, more commonly, the stated objectives 
were so nebulous that they were almost im- 
possible to measure with any degree of accu- 
racy. 

Counselors and administrators must take 
the time in planning programs to ask some 
critical questions. What are the characteristics 
of the target population? How should clients’ 
behaviors, attitudes, or knowledge be 
changed by the program? What does the re- 
search literature say about similar programs? 
These are only a few of the possible questions 
that can be asked, and the answers to them 
can provide a program administrator with a 
base for establishing a program that has clear 
objectives. The more Specific those objectives, 
the better the probability for a meaningful 
evaluation. This is not only the necessary first 
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step in developing a program, butitis also the 
first step in the evaluation process. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The purpose of this particular column has 
been to delineate some of the problems we 
identified in the literature while preparing 
the first four columns for this volume of P&G. 
Those problems seem to revolve around two 
themes. The first is a rather narrow concep- 
tion of proper evaluation/research proce- 
dures, and the second is our tendency to get 
involved in programs before we are really 
sure why we are getting involved. This col- 
umn has attempted to deal briefly with these 
research problems; future columns will delve 
into each of these concerns in more depth. 
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— What totella student 
who's thinking of 
joining the Marines. 


=á 
a Tell him the same things fight, but somebody has to 4. Your son iS aiming for the 
that we suggested a parent know how. Your son should top. Going for a proud title: 
say to his son. After all, understand that. Marine. He'll be one of the few. 
students come to you for 2. Our training is tough. |fit One of the finest. A member of 
advice, too. Here's how we put weren't, We wouldn't be the an elite group of extraordinary 
itina recentReader’s Digestad: Marines. But your sonwillbe M n. Your son. he’s ready to 
Mit means dropping out o in good hands, and recruit stand with the United States 
high school to joinus, tell him training lasts just 11 weeks. Marines, he'll be welcome. 
to forget it. We don t need him Graduation will be one ofthe if you have some questions, 
Re If he has a chance to goto proudest days of his life. An we hav! booklet: “Facts 
college, tell him to take it. An yours. paren! hould Know 
we'll be happy to ta to him 3, After boot camp, there the United States Marine 
about our Platoon Leaders are many educational an Corps". And your son ca 
Class commissioning program. vocational opportunities. He obtain litere re aboU i 
Among other things, itcan may learn a job ina field like Marine Con ining and job 
help pay his way through . electronics, OF aviation ol portunities— without any 
college. technology. And we have obligation. Just call 
Otherwise consider this: rograms where he can earn 423 G00, toll free. In 
1.We'rea military college credits, or even study California, the number is 
organization. Nobody likesto fora degree. 800-252-0241. 
e 
We're looking for a few good men 
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Etcetera 


Daniel Sinick 


Publishers interested in having their materials reviewed here are requested to send two 


copies to Daniel Sinick, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006. 


Assessing Minority Group Children edited by 
Thomas Oakland and Beeman N. Phillips. Be- 
havioral Publications, Inc., 72 Fifth Ave., New York 
10011. 1974. 413 pp. $9.95. 


A hardbound special issue of the Journal of 
School Psychology, this assemblage of invited 
articles brings together theoretical and prac- 
tical considerations in the sensitive area of 
minority group assessment. Among topics 
covered are assumptions underlying psycho- 
logical testing, criterion-referenced and 
norm-referenced assessment (more modest 
than “measurement”), and assessment impli- 
cations of differential language characteris- 
tics. Catchy chapter titles: “Does the Pot Melt, 
Boil, or Brew? Black Children and White As- 
sessment Procedures” and “Cultural Myopia: 
The Need for a Corrective Lens.” 


Perspectives on Human Sexuality: Psychologi- 
cal, Social and Cultural Research Findings edited 
by Nathaniel N. Wagner. Behavioral Publications, 
Inc., 72 Fifth Ave., New York 10011. 1974, 517 pp. 
$14.95 hardbound, $6.95 paperback. 


Grouped in four sexions, 23 previously pub- 
lished articles touch on such ticklish topics as 
psychosexual stimulation, anatomic and or- 
gastic male/female differences, sexual di- 
morphism, premarital and in-pregnancy sex, 
mastur(and Ms.tur?)bation, and even self- 
conception. Racial, national, and social class 
comparisons are offered. Wagner provides 
five brief introductions. In one he points up 
both Freud's contribution (his lead-off man) 
and bias: “The concept of penis envy stands 
as the pinnacle of his perception of female 


sexuality.” A book bound to arouse readers’ 
interest. 
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To Die with Style! by Marjorie Casebier McCoy. 
Abingdon Press, 201 Eighth Ave. South, Nashville, 
Tennessee 37202. 1974. 175 pp. $5.95. 


For some readers this little book could be a 
useful introduction to the outwardly no 
longer taboo topic of death. Since—as with 
sex—"everybody's doing it,” why not talk 
about it? Such talk is not easy, however, and 
McCoy seems to strain as she makes a virtue 
of a necessity: Death can be an achievement 
(her emphasis throughout) if you die in your 
own style. She overdoes the use of exclama- 
tions(!) and of quotations in both frequency 
and length. She does offer readers a wide 


exposure to both professional literature and 
pertinent belles lettres. 


Making Sense: Exploring Semantics and Critical 
Thinking by Robert R. Potter. Globe Book Com- 
Pany, Inc., 175 Fifth Ave., New York 10010. 1974. 
245 pp. $3.60 paperback. 


Intended as a text for classroom use, this 
meticulous manual on general semantics 
makes sense for P&G'ers unfamiliar with the 
writings of Korzybski, Hayakawa, and other 
apostles of accurate communication, Struc- 
tured in eight units, the 16 chapters cover 
such topics as map vs. territory, the "allness 
attitude," the two-valued orientation (the 
"either-or disease"), the power of propa- 
Banda, nonverbal communication (the 
"semantics of silence”), and thinking by 
analogy—the 100-item test with answers 
might help those preparing for the Miller 
Analogies Test. A refresher course, at least, 
ontraps and pitfalls of thought and language. 
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College Placement and Exemption by Warren W. 
Willingham. College Entrance Examination Board, 
Box 2815, Princeton, New Jersey 08540. 1974. 272 
pp. $6.95 hardbound, $4.95 paperback. 


“This report is narrowly concerned with one 
general means of adapting education to indi- 
vidual differences: to group students into al- 
ternate educational treatments according to 
cognitive differences in academic ability or 
knowledge of subject matter." Specific means 
covered are assignment (grouping by similar 
ability), selection (grouping by different abil- 
ity), placement (at optimal point in sequence), 
and exemption (for demonstrated profi- 
ciency). The highly technical discussion is 
supplemented by numerous tables, figures, 
and references and by an annotated bibliog- 
raphy. 


Humanizing the Workplace edited by Roy P. Fair- 
field. Prometheus Books, 923 Kensington Ave., Buf- 
falo, New York 14215. 1974. 265 pp. $11.95. Man 
against Work edited by Lloyd Zimpel. William B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Company, 255 Jefferson Ave. 
S.E., Grand Rapids, Michigan 49502. 1974. 247 pp. 
$3.45 paperback. 


Overlapping in content and authors, these 
two books have concluding third sections re- 
spectively titled *New Directions" and “Cop- 
ing,” both having earlier presented issues and 
instances illustrating technological and cul- 
tural changes and new worker values and at- 
titudes. Fairfield offers multiple prefaces 
(Zimpel has one), but half the chapters in this 
overpriced book are from a single issue ofa 
particular magazine. Zimpel offers equally 
recent material but errs in his sexist title. Yet 
two pertinent compilations for P&G'ers. 


The Crisis in Middle Management by Emanuel 
Kay. American Management Associations, 135 Ww. 
50th St., New York 10020. 1974. 168 pp. $9.95. 


Middle management *the funnel through 
which the intentions of top management flow 
down and through which information about 
the organization flows up,” isin crisis because 
itis caught in the middle. Kay depicts middle 
managers as looked down upon by top man- 
agement and ill regarded by subordinates. 
Sources of job dissatisfaction discussed are 
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Brand-new, designed especially 
for the busy guidance counselor 


Cass & Birnbaum's 


COUNSELORS 
COMPARATIVE GUIDE 
TO AMERICAN 
COLLEGES 


A ready-reference guide to post- 


secondary education programs from 
less than two years duration through 
the baccalaureate. Includes capsule 
profiles on all four-year accredited 
institutions. The latest information 
on: professional [vocational pro- 
grams, student determination and 
influence, scholarships, costs, ad- 
missions, individualized majors, 
academic and social life. $12.50 


Uf Harpere) Row 
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inequitable salary, job insecurity, lack of au- 
thority, career inflexibility, and obsoles- 
cence—some middle managers have been re- 
placed by computers, which don't complain. 
The bulk of the book offers strategies for 
coping and effecting change: 


Jobs for Which Apprenticeshi 
Jobs for Which a High School Ed! 
Not Essential. Jobs 


Required. Bureau of Labo! 
ment of Labor, Washington, D.C. 20212. 


paginated. Single copies free. 


Ranging from 10 to 18 pages these pocket- 
size pamphlets offer plentiful information, 
selected from the 1974-75 Occupational Out- 
look Handbook, regarding occupations (used 
interchangeably with “jobs”) requiring par- 
ticular levels of preparation, specific qual- 
fications and training, 1972 employment 
figures, and employment opportunites and 


trends to 1985. 
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Book Reviews 


Publishers wishing to have their books considered for review in this column should 
send two copies of each book to the Editor, Personnel and Guidance Journal, 1607 
New Hampshire Avenue N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009. 


New Approaches to College Student 


Development by Arthur L. Tollefson p. 798 


Guidance: Foundations, Principles 


and Techniques by Edward C. Glanz p.799 


Outcome Management Applied to 
Pupil Personnel Services by William P. 


Mease and Loren L. Benson p.799 


Student Development and Education 
in College Residence Halls edited by 


David A. DeCoster and Phyllis Mable p. 800 


A Study of Child Variance. Volume 3: 
Service Delivery Systems—Concep- 
tual Project in Emotional Disturbance 
edited by William C. Rhodes and Sabin 


Head p.801 


New Approaches to College Student Develop- 
ment by Arthur L. Tollefson. New York: Behavioral 
Publications, Inc., 1975. 150 pp. $9.95. 


For its fine treatment of philosophical ques- 
tions as well as suggestions for practical solu- 
tions, I recommend this book to students and 
professionals concerned with college student 
development. The book reports the findings 
of an exploratory study of new practices and 
approaches to student development and pro- 
vides a listing of over 48 programs, along with 
institutions and resource people to contact. 
In addition to making this very pragmatic 
contribution, the author synthesizes these 
approaches into trends that have implications 
for student personnel work and higher edu- 
cation. 

Four separate chapters are devoted to de- 
scribing Some approaches thought to reflect 
major trends. The greatest emphasis is given 
to thechapteron opportunities for the educa- 
tionally disadvantaged. Included are descrip- 
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Therapeutic Needs of the Family: Prob- 
lems, Descriptions and Therapeutic 
Approaches edited by Richard E. Hardy 


and John G. Cull p. 802 
Growing Pains: Uses of School Con- 
flict by John P. DeCecco and Arlene K. 
Richards p. 802 
P.S. 2001: The Story of the Pasadena 
Alternative School by Philip H. DeTurk p. 803 
Ethical Standards in Counselling 
edited by H. J. Blackham p. 804 


tionsofabout 20 programs for disadvantaged 
students. A second chapter discusses pro- 
grams providing more personalized services 
for students who typically were not served in 
the past, including women, older students, 
commuters, and disabled students. This 
chapter is provocative but includes only 12 
programs, and only one of those is specifically 
for women. Two additional chapters include 
curricular innovations that focus on students’ 
understanding of their own needs and de- 
velopment and on the need to build a sense of 
community at institutions of higher learning. 
The author notes counselors’ tendency to be 
increasingly involved in outreach programs, 
teaching, and consulting with other 
educators. 

The author offers a model of an institution 
of higher education that incorporates the 
Principles he sees as underlying the basic 
trends discussed in earlier chapters, and he 
uses specific programs as illustrations. This 
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model would have to be adapted to the indi- 
vidual and changing needs of any given in- 
stitution, but it is certainly a thoughtful and 
concrete point of departure for constructing 
a working model for a particular school. 

There are several weaknesses in this book; 
to some extent the author has anticipated 
them. Selection of the programs described 
was based on the subjective evaluations of 
people in the field and not on objective cri- 
teria. The author notes that by the time objec- 
tive data could be obtained, the practices 
might be out of date. It seems that even as the 
book was being written, current conditions— 
including economic pressures and growing 
conservative attitudes among students— 
affected students’ needs. Paradoxically, at a 
time when, according to Tollefson, changes 
in higher education have resulted in the 
growing importance of the role of student 
development specialists, it appears that 
budget concerns seem to threaten the free- 
dom with which these specialists function. 

In spite of these few shortcomings, this is 
an excellent book for members of the student 
development profession.—udith Berman 
Brandenburg, Queens College of CUNY, Flush- 
ing, New York. 


Edward Glanz has not only done a ten-year 
update of his first edition, but he has made 
substantial changes in the content of the 
book. In his first chapter, “Rebellion, Re- 
form, and Revolution," he has tried to sketch 
the changes that have swept away the more 
traditional role of counselors. Relevance and 
truth, however dimly perceived by the stu- 
dent, are at the heart of the process, accord- 
ing to the author. “The young person has 
now accepted the offers of counselors and 


guidance persons to help hi 
and responsible—but free 
terms of his life and values, not the lives and 
values of the older generation.” 


In his second chapter, “The Nature and 
» Glanz makes a clear 


Purposes of Guidance, clea 
effort to redefine guidance and counseling in 
the light of the new awareness of what people 
ht to be. “Whether vocational 


are and oug 
a per- 


goals or personal creativity is at issue, 
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son's evaluation of the purposes he estab- 
lishes is an outgrowth of his essential nature.” 
These values become central to the process, 
since “guidance and counseling activities 
must be involved in such value-acquiring and 
the accompanying construction of life pur- 
poses." 

Having demonstrated the "now" nature 
and needs of the client, the author settles into 
a somewhat traditional treatment of the pro- 
cess of individual and group counseling as 
well as an overall view of the operation of the 
guidance program. The school procedures, 
the types of programs, and the involvement 
of parents, teachers, community, and others 
are all very adequately but traditionally 
treated in the remaining chapters. In fact, the 
emphasis is heavily on techniques of guid- 
ance, and the counseling process is treated 
rather generally ina single chapter. 

In summary, this book will be a valuable 
resource to the experienced counselor who 
may need to be reminded that "the guidance 
counselor from another generation may be of 
little help if he has no knowledge, has à fixed 
view of what is best for all persons, and is not 
willing tolearn—learn many times—from the 
very young he is trying to help.” It will also be 
valuable to all persons who are trying to de- 
termine where the school counselor fits inthis 
“now” generation. Edward Glanz has done a 
good job of putting guidance into perspective 
in the rapidly changing decade of the seven- 
ties —Thomas D. McSweeney, University of San 


Francisco. 


nt Applied to Pupil Person- 
nel Services William P. Mease and Loren L. 
Benson. St. Paul, Minnesota: Depart- 


mentof Education, 1973. 112 PP. $2.50. 


The authors take the reader by the hand as 
they lead the way through à systematic ap- 
proach to Self-Other Outcome Management 
that has worked for them. With local mod- 
ifications as needed, it should work for 
others. 

Why this monograph? ‘The authors say, "It 
isour belief that we will either deal effectively 
with this accountability issue ourselves or we 
will be instructed, in perhaps more restrictive 
terms, by others to meet unrealistic criteria 


for success. Self-Other Outcome Manage- 
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ment (SOOM) includes processes through 
which we can productively meet the require- 
ments of accountability. Individuals within 
pupil services must seek reasonably objective 
evidence that allows them both to answer 
questions for themselves concerning effec- 
tiveness of outcomes and communicate this 
data to the groups concerned. 

“Do we know what we really want to do and 
accomplish? How does this correlate with 
what needs to be done? How will we know 
whether we've done it or not? This mono- 
graph is devoted to outlining processes which 
hopefully will lead us to answers to these 
questions.” 

A series of well-placed exercises helps the 
reader develop SOOM skills while moving 
through the publication. The authors em- 
phasize and reemphasize their dictum that 
“outcomes achieved by others are the best 
indications we have of our own job perform- 
ance.” Procedures set down are calculated to 
foster personal growth rather than place any 
tight restrictions on the practitioner. Free 
rein is given to stating the outcomes one ex- 
pects to achieve, not just those outcomes that 
may lend themselves to easy evaluation. The 
authors follow a popular sales approach: tell- 
ing you what they are going to tell you, telling 
it to you, and then telling you that they told it 
to you. This approach, however, does seem 
justifiable in light of the important issues cov- 
ered in this monograph. 

Throughout the text, good operational 
definitions of key concepts (e.g., needs, goals, 
significant environment) help keep the sys- 
tem tight. Indeed, they are prerequisites for 
effective evaluation designs, 

The authors make it very clear that they are 
offering no panacea. They do hold out their 
hand of assistance, though, along the way to 
more effective accountability systems, In this 
way they contribute information about ways 
toimprove pupil services for the recipients of 
these services and for those who pay the bill 
for the services, £ 

In their overview of the publication, the 
authors state, “Being clear about what it is we 
want to achieve is the first giant step toward 
achieving it.” If you are clear in your interest 
in making progress in outcome management, 
this publication could help you along the 
way.—]ames M, O'Hara, Denver (Colorado) 
Public Schools. 
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Student Development and Education in College 
Residence Halls edited by David A. DeCoster and 
Phyllis Mable. Washington, D.C.: American College 
Personnel Association, 1974. 278 pp. $4.50 paper- 
back. 


This is a book about a hope. The hope is 
expressed in the quote from Nicholas Murray 
Butler, who, while he was president of Co- 
lumbia University in 1922, said, “The provi- 
sion of residence halls is quite as important 
and as essential a part of the work of the 
University as is the provision of libraries, 
laboratories, and classrooms” (p. 151). Any- 
one who is familiar with the field must won- 
der to what degree the hope has been realized 
and to what degree one can expect it to be. 

This book is specifically directed to persons 
who hold the hope. It is well conceived, as 
reflected in the headings of the four major 
sections: “Student Development and Educa- 
tion,” “The Interpersonal Environment and 
Human Relationships,” “Residence Hall Per- 
sonnel,” and “Credibility for the Future.” 
Within these sections are some excellent 
chapters. Coons’ analysis of the developmen- 
tal tasks of college students is based on the 
identity theories of Erikson and integrates 
the work of many who have approached de- 
velopment from the point of view of task mas- 
tery. The Williams and Reilley summary of 
the research is encouraging in that there is a 
body of knowledge from which one can draw 
for programmatic decision making; yet it is 
disappointing in that they draw each of their 
22 conclusions from only one or two studies. 
Katz's paper on coeducational living brings 
together the most recent, even if limited, data 
on what is still a controversial issue on most 
campuses. The chapter on accountability by 
Stimpson and Simon is one of the best I know 
in both content and readability. 

There are some chapters that one has to 
read because the hope they express is so rele- 
yant, so Specific, and so intriguing: Hardee's 
"Politics, Pluralities, and the Student De- 
velopment Perspective" and Crookston's “A 
Design for an Intentional Democratic Com- 
munity,” 

Much of what is presented is a reiteration 
of previous rhetoric in the field. What seems 
unforgivable, however, is the evident lack of 
careful cross-editing of the individual chap- 
ters, For example, there appear in the Dun- 
can chapter references to Katz's previous in- 
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terpretations of coed housing that are in di- 
rect contradiction to statements made by Katz 
in the present volume. The least one might 
expect of the editors is an acknowledgment of 
such discrepancy in the views of adjacent au- 
thors, especially when one is using the other 
as a source, 

It is unfortunate that, in the 52 years since 
Butler acknowledged the importance of resi- 
dence halls, a systematic theoretical analysis 
with consequent applications cannot be made 
by a single author. This edited volume of 
readings seems indicative of the limitations to 
the hope that spawned it—Clyde A. Parker, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 


A Study of Child Variance. Volume 3: Service 
Delivery Systems—Conceptual Project in Emo- 
tional Disturbance edited by William C. Rhodes 
and Sabin Head. Ann Arbor, Michigan: University of 
Michigan, Institute for the Study of Mental Retarda- 


tion and Related Disabilities, 1970. 667 pp. $1.25. 


This massive volume, the third in a series of 
three that comprise the project designated “A 
Study of Child Variance," focuses on the 
major behavior-regulating agencies in so- 
ciety. The previous two volumes deal with the 
theories and conceptual models of treatment 
and intervention techniques employed in 
working with variant children. 

This volume is concerned with service de- 
livery systems; its format is a compilation of 
18 papers. An introductory paper by senior 
editor Rhodes and Mark Sagor establishes a 
frame of reference and a historical overview, 
and the other 17 papers present the treat- 
ment of deviance by six societal systems and 
institutions. For each of the systems there isa 
historical perspectives a delineation of the 
structure and organization, and a case study 
depicting the implementation of the particu- 


The papers, each of which is a major sec- 
tion of the book, are remarkably uniform in 
quality. It would be misleading, however, to 


equally demanding of one's attention. The 


parts may be of greater signi 

whole, especially to counselors, guidance per- 

sonnel, and general educa! 

thrust of the boo 

special education orientation; 

fact, state that the Project “addresses its works 
, 


primarily to special education." 
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comprehensively, from 
preschoolers to adults." 


CREATIVE APPROACH 
0 SEX EDUCATION 
AND COUNSELING 


by Patricia Schiller 


Executive Director, American Association of 
Sex Educators and Counselors (AASEC) 


The first volume to present a compre- 
hensive discussion of sex education 
and counseling: goals, values, philos- 
ophy, skills and methods. Includes: 


* problems of adolescent pregnancy 
and marriage, abortion, the needs 
of the elderly, and the mentally and 
physically handicapped 


x exercises to develop communication 
skills and teaching techniques 


* model training programs and curric- 
ulum for all school levels and volun- 
tary organizations; e.9. churches and 
family service organizations 


X appendixes, including a sex knowl- 
edge inventory and professional 
training standards. 


“An indispensable guide.” 
—David R. Mace, Ph.D. 


Professor of Family Sociology, 
Bowman Gray School of Medicine 


“Every professional needs the 


material offered in (this book). 
—FAMILY LIFE 


“A useful sourcebook.” 
SCHOOL LIBRARY JOURNAL 


“Outstanding.” 
Michael A. Carrera, Ed.D., 


Associate Professor, Community. Health 
Education, Hunter College 
Appendixes. 


5 Bibliography. 
Index iography: $1200 


ISBN 0-8096-1862-1 


*Lester Kirkendall, Professor Emeritus of 
Family Life, Oregon State University 


association press 
291 Broadway, N.Y., N.Y. 10007 
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I found tobe of greatest interest the papers 
on the history of treatment by each of the 
systems—the educational, the legal-correc- 
tional, the mental health, the social wel- 
fare—and by the religious and countercul- 
ture institutions, For those who are in a posi- 
tion to make decisions affecting the course 
and direction these systems and institutions 
take, the last three sections, which deal with 
counterculture institutions, are of the utmost 
importance. The alternative systems sug- 
gested by the countercultures offer different 
sets of responses to the established definitions 
and perceptions of human variance, and the 
challenges to our efforts at resolution of the 
attendant problems may fade with a concep- 
tual restructuring that leads us to ask dif- 
ferent questions. 

I recommend this book highly to all those 
concerned with the lives of children who are 
different. I believe that counselors, special 
educators, and administrators alike—irre- 
spective of background, experience, or 
length of service—can gain new perceptions 
from the insights shared by the gifted con- 
tributors to the Project.—Eric Seidman, Uni- 
versity of Maryland, College Park. 


Therapeutic Needs of the Family: Problems, De- 
scriptions and Therapeutic hes edited 
by Richard E. Hardy and John G. Cull. Springfield, 
Illinois: Charles C Thomas, 1974. 240 pp. $11.75. 


This book isthe 15th in a series on social and 
rehabilitation psychology edited by Cull and 
Hardy. The book is directed at assisting “psy- 
chologists and counselors in understanding 
some of the problems and in providing some 
suggested approaches in working with" the 
family unit, 
There are 12 chapters, and apparently only 
3 have been published previously (2 in 
another book by Cull and Hardy, Climbing 
Ghetto Walls, published in 1973). In addition 
to the editors, who contributed an initial 
chapter, there are 14 contributors, most of 
` whom seem to have had only limited expo- 
sure in other publications. The chapters 
focus on group work, crisis intervention, sep- 
aration and divorce, delinquency, the dying 
child, orgasmic problems, and counseling 
techniques, 
On the surface the book seems to be a sig- 
nificant source for personnel and guidance 
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workers, but it has many limitations. First, the 
title stakes out a claim on a broad territory, 
but the book fails to cover the breadth of the 
topic adequately. The title leads one to as* 
sume that there is to be a wealth of thera- 
peutic material and an in-depth analysis of 
the family unit; such is far from the case. 
Second, the chapters are for the most part 
composed of superficial writings (one notable 
exceptionis Marjorie Kawin Toomim's chap- 
ter, “The Child of Divorce”). As with the 
book’s title, many of the chapter titles are 
expansive, much beyond the actual scope of 
the material. Third, there is little, if any, con- 
tinuity between the chapters, and the editors 
provide no integrative comments. Fourth, 
the book places much emphasis on delin- 
quent behavior, at the exclusion of other, 
more generic (and more important) “family” 
issues. 

There are two positive points. Several criti- 
cal topics—such as the dying child and chil- 
dren in divorce—are considered, although 
the quality of the analyses must be ques- 
tioned. The strong practical tone of the book 
has the potential of benefiting the prac- 
titioner, but again the excerpts from counsel- 
ing interactions and suggested guidelines are 
frequently incomplete and/or naive. (Rela- 
tively speaking, Gordon A. Harshman does 
offer some interesting activities for improv- 
ing self-understanding and the decision mak- 
ing process in his chapter, “Alternatives to 
Divorce and Their Implications.”) 

This is but one of many books currently 
available on the family unit. It is not likely to 
compete successfully with numerous other 
family counseling books that do offer per- 
sonnel and guidance workers learned, yet 
pragmatic, information. The editors can, 
however, be cited for fulfilling one objective: 
They have added another book title to their 


series —Robert Henley Woody, Ohio University, 
Athens, : 


Growing Pains: Uses of School Contlict by John 
P. DeCecco and Arlene K. Richards. New York: 
Aberdeen Press, 1974. 269 pp. $8.95. 


The flyleaf of Growing Pains describes this as a 
“how-to” book about conflict—how to use 
conflict to help students and school adults 
Tesolve their conflicts and thus create better 
Schools in the process. The authors use as 
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“co-authors” over 8,500 high school students, 
parents, teachers, and administrators who 
participated in a recent research project on 
civic education under the auspices of Colum- 
bia University’s Center for Research and 
Education in American Liberties, 

The authors hold a rather dismal opinion 
of the contemporary American high school, 
calling it a “warehouse for the temporary 
storage of young people.” They liken high 
school students to rats in a maze who are 
forced to do whatever the experimenters 
(school officials, teachers) want. DeCecco and 
Richards’ hope is that what they serve up in 
their book will help young people and adults 
find an alternative, better way to education. 

The book isa practical handbook on how to 
recognize, deal with, and—one hopes— 
resolve conflicts. Certain chapters are keyed 
to some of the subgroups of the school: Chap- 
ter 5 is recommended reading for teachers 
who have difficulty in handling anger; chap- 
ter 9 presents a model for negotiation for 
school administrators; chapter 7 (“The Good 
and Bad Guys”) addresses itself to students 
and adults and deals with understanding the 
other’s point of view; and chapters 3 and 4 are 
for parents who wish to make an effort to get 
a better education for their children. And, as 
the authors state, "School counselors who 
want to do more than diagnosis and referral 
may find alternatives in this book." 

The authors’ model for school reform— 
the creative use of conflict to resolve differ- 
ences—makes sense. Their chapters on 
"Talking Angry" and "Acting Angry" are 
particularly solid and, if taken out of the 
context of this book, would serve as a worth- 
while introduction in a primer on how to deal 
effectively with anger. 

Student (and adult) commentaries are 
sprinkled generously (perhaps too gener- 
ously) throughout. Also, these comments 
were carefully selected to promote what the 
authors are selling, only scant attention being 
given to the other side of the issue. The resul- 
tant feeling one gets is that, for the most part, 
the students wear the white hats and the 
adults the black hats. 

All in all, the book does serve a useful, 
however limited, purpose for school coun- 
selors who want to make their schools more 
humane and democratic places in which to 
live, teach, and learn. It doesn’t have all the 
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answers (nor does it claim to), but it does zero 
in strongly on using conflict—not avoiding or 
suppressing it—for the betterment of 
schools. Growing Pains could hardly be called 
“must” reading for school counselors, but it 
is, on the whole, interesting and thought- 


-provoking reading —Lewis B. Morgan, Vil- 


lanova University, Villanova, Pennsylvania, 


P.S. 2001: The Story of the Pasadena Alternative 
School by Philip H. DeTurk. Bloomington, Indiana: 
Phi Delta Kappa, 1974. 133 pp. $4.95 paperback. 


Although this book has a title suggesting life 
in the 21st century, the events reported cover 
a 30-month span in the life of an alternative 
school between 1971 and 1974. Counselors 
who are unfamiliar with the concept of alter- 
native schools should find this small volume 
of interest. In addition, it presents a challenge 
to our profession because the bulk of alterna- 
tive schools reject the need for counselors and 
see teachers, parents, and students fulfilling 
counselors’ usual roles. 

The Pasadena Alternative School took 
roots in a small New England community 
housing the University of Massachusetts. Led 
by Dwight Allen and a number of enthusiastic 
followers, the National Alternative Schools 
Program was created. Its purpose was to seek 
out school systems desiring innovative 
changes in traditional patterns of schooling. 
In the fall of 1971, Pasadena, California, en- 
tered such a relationship to create a new and 
different form of alternative school. 

P.S. 2001 began on a small scale. Only 50 
students from 4 to 18 years old were selected 
for the initial trial period. They were deliber- 
ately chosen from preestablished quotas to 
maintain the ethnic balance of a community 
with a 49 percent Anglo and a 51 percent 
minority population. Teachers and other 
staff also were selected to reflect the ethnic 
diversity of the community. Once students 
and staff had hastily volunteered, P.S. 2001 
began in February of 1972 in three rooms 
formerly housing kindergarten children. 

The author presents the brief 30 months of 
the Pasadena Alternative School with an im- 
passioned and crusading zeal. He describes 
an alternative school as “a community of 
learners who have chosen a different means 
of satisfying their educational desires” (p. 15). 
Unfortunately, the bulk of the book is more 
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concerned with the desires of the learners 
than with the tough epistemological ques- 
tions underlying the process of education. 
Counselors who deal daily with students in 
traditional schools should be stimulated bya 
description of a K-12 school with no coun- 
selors and an unlimited choice of courses and 
use of time. The model presented raises the 
question of just how much traditional schools 
have cast counselors in the roles of quasi- 
administrators and clerks. 

P.S. 2001 suffers too much from the ro- 
manticism of the Holts, Goodmans, Kohls, 
Kozols, and Neills, Unfortunately, the author 
of this book seems to feel that all that pre- 
ceded P.S. 2001 was oppressive and out- 
moded. His answer therefore is to reject all of 
traditional education and forge ahead with 
love and honesty, Until such time as the staff 
and students of P.S. 2001 deal with the basic 
question of how to determine which experi- 
ences and experiments are educative and 
which are merely "experiences," they will be 
forced to slow their Space Odyssey to the 
same pace as other mortals in search of edu- 
cational utopias.—Roger F. Aubrey, Brookline 
(Massachusetts) Public Schools, 


Ethical Standards in Counselling edited by H. J. 
Blackham. London, England: Bedford Square Press 
of the National Council of Social Service, 1974. 69 
PP. £ 0.80 sterling. 


The Standing Conference for the Advance- 
ment of Counselling is an organization that 
acts as a forum for ideas about counseling in 
the United Kingdom and Sponsors confer- 
ences, working parties, and publications on 
topics of common concern or special diffi- 
culty. It is not a validating body for 
counseling—no more than any other organi- 
zation in Britain is at present—but it has be- 
come inevitably part of what might be de- 
scribed as a general movement toward the 
establishment of standards of training and 
practice. This orientation is reflected in this 
publication, a report of the deliberations of a 
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working party set up by this body to examine 
ethical standards in counseling. 

Two points about the book should be men- 
tioned at the outset. First, allowing for the list 
of contributors, table of contents, blank 
Pages, and so on, there are no more than 60 
full pages of text. Second, it is really not so 
much a book as a collection of eight papers 
presented by members and edited with a 
preface by the convener of the working party. 
The shortest contribution, entitled "Selec- 
tion, Training and Supervision,” is less than 
1,000 words long. 

Moving from fact to opinion, I have some 
other reservations. Many of the papers are 
lightweight in content as well as in length. 
The reasons for the selection and arrange- 
ment of the papers are not clear, and there is 
considerable variation in quality and proba- 
bly in interest for an American audience. The 
quality of the writing at times leaves much to 
be desired. One of the better papers, for 
example, is turgid and obscure and is charac- 
terized by the use of jargon and other 
shortcuts that shift the responsibility for ex- 
planation from the writer onto the reader. It 
is particularly relevant, I think, to refer to this 
point, as itis a type of criticism often leveled 
in Britain at American textbooks. 

To some extent the book is representative 
of a cross-section of counseling concerns and 
styles of approaching them in Britain today. 
Some of the following emphases, for exam- 
ple, are noteworthy: the exclusion of refer- 
€nce to private practice; the suggestion that 
"inhuman society sharing is the normal mode 
and ... the quest for the ‘special relationship’ 
is sick” (p. 41); the stress on psychodynamic 
theory and the downplay of decision making 
as a basic life function; an attempt to link up 
social casework principles with counseling 
concerns. While too much should not be ex- 
pected from such a slender publication, it 
may be of considerable interest to readers ofa 
comparative turn of mind.—Patrick Hughes, 
University of. Reading, Reading, England. 
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Adopt the individualized basic testing program that gives every 
student opportunity for maximal test performance. 


IOWA TESTS OF BASIC SKILLS Grades 1-8 
COGNITIVE ABILITIES TEST Grades 1-12 
TESTS OF ACADEMIC PROGRESS Grades 9-12 


These comparable achievement and ability tests yield valid infor- 
mation beneficial in helping each student realize success in school. 


Additional benefits: 

Multi-level format for real economy 
Contemporary content 

Breadth of appraisal 

Continuity of measurement 
Concurrent, truly representative norms 
Ease of administration 


Extensive scoring services 


For further information, contact your regional sales office, giving school address. 


Dependable testing from 


Houghton Atlanta, GA 30324 Dallas, TX 75235 
Mifflin Hopewell, NJ 08525 Palo Alto, CA 94304 


Geneva, IL 60134 
Boston, MA 02107 
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Career Wheels 


the newest concept in 
career education 
information 


American Personnel and 
Guidance Association 

1607 New Hampshire Ave, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20009 


Social Science 
Natural Science 
Humanities 
Engineering 
Business 


These 12-inch plastic discs, intended for high 
school students and junior colleges, contain: 


* ageneral description of each career area, its 
purpose, educational requirements and 
opportunities; 

* descriptions ofthe various specialities in each 
area including required and applied learning: 

* modelcurricula studied in colleges, technical 
or professional schools; 

* descriptions of representative positions, 
responsibilities and employers in cach of the 
career areas; 

* single work concepts and related terms which 
are basic to understanding an education or 
career area; 

* the kinds of challenges which attract 

individuals to and maintain their interest in 

the area they select as a career; 

and representative professional associations 

which give direction to the movement ofa field 

and which help encourage individual 

Professional development. 


Ordering information: Each wheel is 85.25 to APGA 
members, $6.00 to nonmembers, with 10% off the 86.00 
Price available to institutions buying in quantity. 
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Concepts in 
Transactional Analysis 


Morris L. Haimowitz and Natalie R. 
Haimowitz are currently engaged in pri- 
vate practice and in training group 
therapists from all over the world. In these 
three films, the Haimowitzs in a voice-over 
commentary indicate what they, as ther- 
apists, were attempting to accomplish at 
different points in the group sessions, and 
how the problems presented by the group 
members illustrate concepts in transac- 
tional analysis. 


Concepts in Transactional Analysis: 
Therapy in a Group Setting with Morris 
and Natalie Haimowitz: Mary. Mary il- 
luminates the TA concept of script, which 
refers to the Psychological forces which 
Propel a person toward his or her destiny. 
Script decisions are usually formed in early 
childhood under parental Pressure, and 
shape behavior whether or not the indi- 
vidual fights itor says itis their own free will. 
16mm, color and sound. 25 minutes. Sale 
price $300; rental fee per day of use $30. 


Concepts in Transactional Analysis: 
Therapy in a Group Setting with Morris 
and Natalie Haimowitz: Bruce. Bruce fo- 
cuses on parent-adult-child ego states 
which constitute the structure of personali- 
ty in TA theory. The problems of being a 
victin—one of three interactive roles in the 
TA drama triangle of victim-rescuer- 


persecutor—as well as the discounting of 
feelings and TA as contractual therapy are 
also covered. 16mm, color and sound. 25 
minutes. Sale price $300; rental fee per 
day of use $30. 


Concepts in Transactional Analysis: 
Therapy in a Group Setting with Morris 
and Natalie Haimowitz: Charlotte. Char- 
lotte presents, as part of the therapy, the 
TA constructs of rubber bands, attaching to 
a current situation feelings from the past; 
rackets, a person's existential position 
Which finds its expression in "saving 
Stamps," or collecting enduring non- 
genuine feelings, which can be traded for a 
guilt-free “blow up.” The film also covers 
the four TA life positions of I'm OK, You're 
OK, I'm not OK, You're not OK, and scripts. 
16mm, color and sound. 25 minutes. Sale 
price $300; rental fee per day of use $30. 


Ordering information: When renting films, 
please specify dates (first choice and two 
alternate Choices) films will be shown. 
Please send your request accompanied by 
full payment or purchase order to: 

a Guidance Association 

Film Dept. 
1607 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 


Washington, D.C. 20009 
Telephone (202) 483-4633 
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if 


you have graduates who can | 


identify these aircraft parts, tell them 
we have steady jobs waiting. 


And, even though they're mechanically inclined. if they 
can't, weil teach them. We'll make them experts. We'll give 
them the high-skill training that will help them eam a good 
living if they ever choose to leave us. 

But what about the young men and women who don't 
hove mechanical aptitude? The Air Force takes the position 
that every young man or woman we accept has on aptitude 

“Yor something important, Sometimes that talent is obvious. 
Sometimes it is hidden. Therefore, the first job we set for our- 
selves is to find and measure these talents. 

Through a carefully researched two-and- 
one-half hour examination, we discover 
their strong points in the Mechanical, 
Electronic, Administrative and Generol 
Occupational fields. it's important to 
remember that this test does not 
measure technical knowledge. but 

aptitude. Once we know that, 
we're confident of our ability 
to provide first class training (we' 
have 7,000 instructors 

do nothing eise), 
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onal. We have so many different 
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ie, We've go Ihe right niche for 


are many other interesting 
"he Air Force story. We could go 


the than go nio that here, we'd like to provide you 
iterature that wil cover these matters in the detall 
they deserve. Simply write: Air Force Educational Affairs, 
Box A, Randolph Air Force Base, Texas 78148. Or.ask your 


cament The Air Force 
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Guidelines for Authors 


The Personnel and Guidance Journal invites manuscripts directed to the common interests of counselors 
and personnel workers in schools, colleges, community agencies, and government. Especially welcome is 
stimulating writing dealing with (a) current professional and scientific issues, (b) new techniques or innovative 
practices and programs, (c) APGAas an association and its role in society, (d) critical integrations of published 
research, and (e) research reports of unusual significance to practitioners. É ; 

‘All material should aim to communicate ideas clearly and interestingly to a readership composed mainly of 
practitioners. For a detailed description of stylistic and other requirements, authors are referred to Judy Wall's 
article, "Getting into Print in P&G: How It's Done,” in the May 1974 issue of P&G. Following are guidelines for 
submitting a manuscript. 


REQUIREMENTS 


1. Send the original and two clear copies. Original should be typed on 8Y2 x 11 nontranslucent white bond. 
2. Double-space everything, including references, quotations, tables, and figures. Leave extra space above 
and below subheads. 

3. Leave generous margins (at least an inch all around) on each page. 

4. Avoid footnotes wherever possible. 

5. Place references, each table, and each figure on pages separate from the text. 

6. Place authors' names, positions, titles, places of employment, and mailing addresses on a cover page only 
so that manuscripts may be reviewed anonymously. 1 

7. For arrangement and form of references, subheads, tables, etc., see a recent issue of P&G. Also, please 
note that we do not use the generic male pronoun or other sexist terminology. (A valuable resource for authors, 
particularly in regard to references, is the publication manual of the American Psychological Association. 
Ordering information can be obtained from APA, 1200 17th St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036.) 

8. Never submit material that is under consideration by another periodical. 

9. Submit manuscripts to: Editor, Personnel and Guidance Journal, 1607 New Hampshire Ave. N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20009. Sending them to the editor's university address will only delay handling. 


Posi bri full ROAY for aY, of references, quotations, tables, and figures. These 
jou complete and coi in manuscript to avoid the cost of mak 
these costs may be charged to the author. DUE oo galley proofs, as : 


TYPES OF ARTICLES 


1. Full-length articles. Manuscripts should not exceed 3,500 words roxim, 

] ately 13 ies of doubl 
ades typewritten copy including references, tables, and figures). She ERdule Satin of ione 
than 100 words with each copy of the manuscript; this statement should express the central idea of the article in 


nontechnical language and should appear ona "nie 
letters and spaces. page separate from the text. Article titles should not exceed 50 


2. In the Field articles. Manuscripts should not exceed 2,000 words They iefly report descri 
new practices, programs, or techniques. . s puce iR TR 
3. Dialogues. Dialogues should follow the length requirements of full-length articles. They should take the 


form of verbatim interchange among two or more people, eithe: lence. 
n , ro 
participants are requested when a dialogue is accepted for road ae Teer 


4, Poems. Poems should have specific reference to or i lications 
5. Feedback. Letters intended for the Feedback secon should be e 900 Se ae 


of a manuscript and notification concerning its disposition. On Publication, each author (the senior author in 


case of multiple authorship) will receive 10 copies of the journal. Poétry contributors will receive 5 copies of the 1 


Manuscripts will be acknowledged on receipt. F. i i " i 
members of the Editorial Board Generally orc. preliminary review by the editor, they will be sent tof d 
journal. R 
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BEHAVIORAL 
COUNSELING 


A Multi-Film 
Package 
from 


American 
Personnel & 
Guidance Assn. 
Film Dept. 
1607 New Hampshire Ave. NW 
Washington, DC 20009 
(202) 483-4633 


The desensitizational film is available 
for sale at $250; rental fee per day of 
use is $30. All other films in the 
Package are for sale at $200 each; 
rental fee per day of use, $25 each. 
Complete package price for sale is 
$1,650. Please send your order to the 
APGA film department. Payment must 
accompany all orders except for those 
On official institutional purchase order 
forms. When ordering films, please 
Specify either rental or purchase. 
When renting, please specify date(s) 
films will be shown. 


No psychologist or counselor can afford to ignore 
Dr. Ray Hosford's Behavioral Counseling. This 
brilliant new film package from APGA (designed 
to accompany a new counselor self-training text. 
Behavioral Approaches to Counseling: An Intro- 
duction, by Drs. Hosford and Louis A. J. M. de 
Visser) will engage the counselor. teacher and 
student alike. The creator of this unique au- 
diovisual aid shows counselors how to use be- 
havioral techniques to explore and resolve client 
problems, whatever their nature. Behavioral 
Counseling is a must for the student. teacher or 
counselor who would master the counseling pro- 
fession. 


Behavioral Counseling contains these 8 
films. Order separately or as a set: 


Identitying the 
Problem 
Demonstrates how a be- 
havioral counselor translates 
a problem into behavioral 
terms and helps a client ex- 
press his feelings. 21 min- 

utes (order #41) 


Observing and 
Recording Behavior 
The counselor helps a 
teacher learn how to observe 
and record so that she can 
tell if a student is changing 
his behavior in response to 
her efforts. 17 minutes 

(order #43) 


Counseling Techniques: 
Social Modeling 

The counselor models the 
behavior that the client must 
learn while the client ob- 
serves closely. noting 
Specific cues that he can use 
15 minutes (order #45) 


Counseling Techniques: 
Desensitization 


A clent's fear of snakes and 
how the counselor helps to 
dispel the phobia make a 
lucid model for desensitza- 
tion Part 1, 25 
minutes — Part 2. 16 min- 
utes (order #47) 


Formulating the 

Counseling Goal 
How a behavioral counselor 
helps a client consider a vari- 
ety of counseling goals be- 
fore selecting the specific 
behavioral goal that the client 
wants to learn. 19 minutes 
(order #42) 


Counseling Techniques: 
Reinforcement Procedures 
Counselor shows how to use 
verbal and non-verbal rein- 
forcement techniques. with 
client, and also shows client 
how to use several self- 
modification techniques. 13 
minutes (order #44) 


Counseling Techniques: 
Assertive Training 
A behavioral counselor helps 
a client learn to be more as- 
sertive with his boss. 14 
minutes (order #46) 


Counseling Techniques: 
Self-as-a-Model 
Demonstrates a new ap- 
proach to counseling being 
employed at the University of 
California, Santa Barbara. 12 

minutes (order #48) 


Rollo May, a well known Psychotherapist 
and author, discusses Counseling and 
humanistic ps ychology in these two films. 


the context in American Psychology Out of 
which it emerged. Dr. May disc S the’ 
n components of his theory of húmanisti 
Rollo May on Counseling psychology which nic dna psychology 
deals with the whole person: (2) a consid» 
eration of subjectivity is essential; (3) no 
Science is value free (therefore, the values 

of the counselor must be taken into ac-- 
count); and (4) theory in Psychology has . 
been too influenced by abnormality (our cu 
emerging science must be based on nor- 
mal people), 16mm, color and sound. 24 


minutes, Sale price $300; rental fee pér.. 
day of use $30, $ 


The symbols and myths of American socie- 
ty such as rationalism, individualism and 
competition no longer provide a Satisfying 
Context of living for its members. When the 
symbols and myths of a society begin to 
break down, anxiety develops, and People 
need to seek help from Counselors. Their 
alternatives are either to try to learn to live 
in astate of mythlessness, or to Struggle to 
Create new and more Viable myths such as 
authenticity and genuineness. In this film, 
Dr. May applies his ideas to different histor- 
ical periods, and Outlines the role of the 
counselor in an age of anxiety. 16mm, 
color and sound, 24 minutes. Sale price 
$300; rental fee ber day of use $39, , 


Ordering information: When renting 
films, please Specify dates (first choice and 
two alternate choices) films will be shown! 
Please send your request accompanied by 
full payment or purchase order to: 


5 American Personnel and © 
Rollo May on Humanistic Psychology m $ 


Guidance Association 
Film Department ^ 
1607 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 


Washington, D.C. 20009 
(202) 483-4633 


Dr. May has been a major influence in the 
humanistic Psychology movement. In this 
film, he traces the historical development 
of humanistic Psychology, and describes 
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